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WASHINGTON 


BY JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


OLDEN sheaves of garnered grain herald the approach of October 
with all the glow and tingle of an early fall. Musing on the 
changes of circumstance, I am reminded that we have often 
written of October as a month of recreation at Washington, 
with Congress on a vacation. This year the slow, steady grind 

of Congressional activity has lapped over into the shortening days of autumn. 
At times as many as three-quarters of the members were absent, which left 
but a small shift working. When Leader Underwood arose in the House 
one day and made the proposal that every Congressman not answering the 
roll-call should have his salary docked, there was a rush to the Capital from 
all over the country, for $25 a day is not to be overlooked in these times. 
Of course, Leader Mann, on the other side, insisted that the decree, coming 
just at the time when Republican Congressmen were looking after their pri- 
maries from the North, and after the Southern Congressmen had all com- 
pleted their primaries, was unfair, but the majority ruled. 


VERYTHING in Washington dates from the breaking out of the Euro- 
pean war. Measures and matters that absorbed public interest there a 
few weeks before were lost to view in the intensity of the war blaze in 

the Old World. Several Senators were marooned abroad at the time, among 
them Senator Fletcher, who vividly described his experience in the French 
capital when the war broke out. He heard during the night a sound as of 
rain upon the roofs, and on looking out of the window in the morning saw 
that it was the tramping of the great lines of soldiers marching off to war. 
The glimpse of the gray uniforms of the German soldiers marching into 
Brussels, described by Richard Harding Davis as a fog creeping along the 
streets, is one of the graphic touches of war literature. Old-fashioned patriotic 
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fervor was awakened as American tourists reached home. One Congressman 
was discovered saluting and throwing kisses at the Capitol dome while he 
drank in the beauties and glories of his country’s flag upon his arrival at 
Washington. 

The President’s message, issued while the war bulletins were flashed forth, 
was a notable state paper, declaring for a strict neutrality. When I was 
handed one of the first copies of the President’s letter at the White House, 
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HON. LINDLEY M. GARRISON 
America, which stands in the neutral zone of the war cloud now devastating Europe, has found its hands full meeting 
conditions aroused by the universal war. One of Uncle Sam's officials who has had little sleep or rest since the war 
broke out is Secretary of War Garrison 


addressed to “my fellow countrymen,” there was something that made the 
people of America ‘“‘snuggle up” and help each other. This feeling was splen- 
didly manifested by legislators, business men and manufacturers, each ready 
to stand hy and help each other until the turbulent effects of the European 
war subside. 


F another war cloud should hover over this country during the present 
| administration with Hon. Lindley M. Garrison as Secretary of War, he 

will be able to inaugurate his plans for organizing war correspondents 
in the field. The experience at Vera Cruz in April, has suggested that a 
Press Corps be organized, occupying a neutral position on the field, and still 
having access to the points from which the news can best be obtained. The 
Secretary suggests that the correspondents wear a special uniform and that 
strict rules be enforced concerning the qualifications for membership, and have 


- 
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the membership limited as far as possible, without running the risk of incurring 
the charge of discrimination. Secretary Garrison believes that the Press Corps 
should be a separate military entity and carry a flag in time of action bearing 
a special insignia, also to be displayed over their camps, which would be recog- 
nized by both armies as the red cross ensign is internationally respected. The 
Press Corps, properly officered and ready for all the exigencies of the field and 
liable to be courtmartialed for misdemeanors, would eliminate the sensational 
and irresponsible reports that sometimes make more trouble than muskets. . 
The Secretary of War insists that there is no time when it is more 
important that the people should have authentic news than during hostilities 
and even more so when acute situations are to be met in allaying racial passions 
and war furors. Under these conditions the Secretary has outlined an innova- 
tion liable to be adopted by other governments that will add real glory to the 
war correspondents. The administration of the War Department during the 
flurry with Mexico was sufficient 
to indicate that Secretary Garri- 
son is a cabinet minister of strong 
administrative powers. He has 
long been recognized as one of 
the prominent men of the Presi- 
dent’s official family and in spite 
of his stern insistence upon dis- 
cipline, few war secretaries have 
been more popular among the 
newspaper men, whom he en- 
deavored in every way to assist, 
as far as consistent, in providing 
the people with accurate and 
expeditious news from the front. 
It will indeed be an imposing 
spectaclé to see Richard Harding 
Davis, Jack London, Rex Beach 
and all the magazine warriors 
arrayed in full Press Corps uni- 
form, armed with fountain pens 
and pencils with pearl handles, 
writing on pink perfumed paper, 
carrying the all-conquering corps 
ensign of the Fourth Estate. 





HE sense and value of 
-r words,’ remarked a Con- 
gressmanearnestly, ‘‘always 
ought to be dependent upon how 


they are expressed. Words are MISS MARGARETTA MYLOTTE 
simply words, and there is only While in Paris awaiting a steamer home Miss Mylotte, who is 
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. sister-in-law of Representative Hamill of New Jersey, ventured 
one correct rule to judge each too near the French army wireless headquarters at the Eiffel . 


other by—that is by the intent Tower. She was arrested and thrown in prison for two days, 
yy | When representations of friends and the intervention of the 
and purpose as clearly defined. American ambassador finally freed her 
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Hours and hours are spent in Congress over the interpretation of a word, 
and when the argument is over both find that they practically agree on the 
same proposition. The judgment of people measured only by what they say 
or what they feel is likely to be superficial and incorrect, and especially is this 
true in public life where ambition for promotion on the one hand and successful 
achievement or promotion on the other are apt to cross wires on long and well- 
seasoned friendships; and then we have to get back to the old philosophy 
of interpreting motives rather than defining words. 

If a member of Congress could become conscious that his very thoughts 
were being transcribed, and could feel that they would stare at him in cold 
print the next day, he would measure his words with more consideration. 


IDELIGHTS on October activities at Washington almost irradiate the 
S shifting shadows of autumn. If it were possible to focus them upon the 

unheralded incidents of a long summer session, Congressional delibera- 
tions might appear in a new and strange light. Perfunctory routine matters, 
including the introduction, reference and enrollment of bills, attendance at 
committee hearings, contests over confirmations, patronage maneuvers, con- 
stitutes the clothing—the outer garments of Congress—a little less light in 
summer than in winter. The heart and soul, and shall I say stomach, of 
Congtess lies beneath the surface. It is the great realm of mood and feeling, 






































AMERICAN TORPEDO BOAT DESTROYERS 
Until militarism shall disappear from the world, attention may well be given to the words of our immortal 
Washington—‘‘To be prepared for war is one of the most effectual means of preserving peace”’ 
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and the most trivial incident may become potential in framing moves on the 
political chess board. The influence of a touch of indigestion after breakfast 
upon a committee chairman, Senator, Congressman or even the President 
himself is not estimated suffi- 
ciently by political observers. 

It may not be ethical to trace 
back to a guileless green cucum- 
ber or to little neck clams the 
hidden impulse that rules the 
destiny of a nation. Human 
nature is so constituted that we 
like to trifle with ‘things for- 
bidden” at the table, and official 
Washington seems to be no ex- 
ception to the rule. A Senator 
at lunch sees the catsup bottle 
used freely by his neighbor, and 
he reflects about as follows: 
“Why can’t I do that?—I like 
it.” He uses it... This bit of 
catsup may have an important 
bearing on the progress of a 
legislative debate or even may 
help to decide a tie vote upstairs, 
for we are creatures of degluti- 
tion—swayed by that which we 
swallow. 








WO bills on the develop- 
= ment of water power have 
been before the Irrigation 
Committee, of which Thomas J. Copyright by Clanedsnst 


Walsh of Montana is a member, 
one introduced by Senator Jones MRS. JOSEPH E. RANSDELL 


The wife of the Senator from Louisiana is a splendid business 




















of Washington and another in- woman. She is treasurer general of the Daughters of the 
troduced by Senator Smith of American: Revolution, and the affairs of her important office 
: ’. go off like clock work 

Arizona, chairman of the Com- 

mittee on Irrigation. The latter was drafted by a conference called by 
Secretary Lane and participated in by Senators Smith and Walsh, represent- 
ing the Senate; Congressmen Ferris of Oklahoma and Rainey of Illinois, 
representing the House; Assistant Secretary Miller and the law officers who 
advise the Secretary. 

An astute lawyer, Senator Walsh brings into play on the floor of the Senate 
all the clean and forceful resources of his profession, going to the heart and 
rationale of matters. He was born in Wisconsin and was early recognized as an 
able and promising lawyer. He lived for a time at Redfield, Dakota, and later 
moved to Helena, Montana, where he soon established a reputation as one of 
the ablest lawyers in the West, a reputation enlarged and recognized in the 
Senate. It is when he comes right down to argument that they sit up and take 
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notice. While he has been very prominent in discussing all the important 
measures of the past, his one great purpose has been centered on the conserva- 
tion bills, the purpose of which is to open up the resources of the West, includ- 
ing the development of the two million horse power of electrical energy of 
Montana, which can be utilized not only for mining, but for irrigation, and also 
providing that the great phosphate beds be utilized, and the sulphuric gas of 
the smelters can be used in making the cheapest and best fertilizers known. 
Mr. Walsh has called attention to the fact that the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
Puget Sound railroad is already electrifying over four hundred miles of its 
lines through Montana, emphasizing the necessity of developing the potential 
water power of Montana to electrify the various transcontinental roads running 
through the state, and he is earnestly interested in revising the mining laws, 
which have not been modified since 1874, to meet the needs of the development 
of the natural resources of 
the western states. The con- 
trol of large areas of land 
and water power and coal, 
iron and oil deposits has 
necessarily retarded develop- 
ment. The fertilization of 
the great arid districts of 
Montana through the devel- 
opment of her water power 
and irrigation is recognized 
as one of his dominant pur- 
poses. But all this may be 
for the best when the future 
development can be con- 
ducted on lines that will safe- 
guard the great interests of 
the people of the Northwest. 


ITH thoughtful mien 
W a Congressman was 

studying an elabor- 
ate table of election returns 
while eating his luncheon. 
To a curious colleague he 
Copyright by Harris & Ewing — announced that he was be- 
times reading a chart of re- 


HON. THOMAS J. WALSH sults for 1914. He was a 
United States Senator from Montana, a member of the Irrigation 


Committee and deeply interested in the development of water power new member, and was won- 

dering just what service he 

had rendered for $7,500 a year that he could dilate upon to the folks at home. 

“As mere voting machines, we make an expensive equipment,” he continued, 
after diving hard into his custard pie. 

The people of the country have never been so non-partisan in their verdict 

on public questions as in the last decade. This is strikingly reflected in the 

shifting votes in the various states for Congressmen. The majority party 
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seem to be so bound by platform and caucus regulations that real deliberation 
and free discussion of independent individual opinion seems at times largely 
a tradition of the past. The dire results of too much freedom in criticising 
each other and discussing various differences on the floor was pointed out as 
the cause of the defeat, and pathetic result of the Republican vote in 1912. 
This, it is held by some, makes it necessary to materially curtail the old latitude 
given a legislator to air his own ideas on the floor of Congress. No more 
majestic, “‘godlike’’ Websters and Clays must be allowed to effect a change. 
in the party vote by impassioned oratory or argument. The caucus forecasts 
the vote, and the proceedings of the 
secret deliberations are not so likely 
to disturb the minds of the voters at 
home. 

While this may not conform to 
some old notions of our government, 
it does keep the legislative grist mills 
going, with a bill passed now and 
then to formulate party records. The 
people are non-partisan, but Congress 
was never so thoroughly ticketed out 
and labeled in a partisan way as at 
present. 
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' | ‘HE passing of General Powell 


Clayton at Washington leaves 

Senator Nathan Bay Scott of 
West Virginia as the only one living “ge 
who conducted the old McKinley Wondering just what service he had rendered 
Guard in the 1896 presidential con- PO ae 
test. The campaigns of ’96 and 1900 have been the most notable in the 
history of American politics. It was a rally of the business interests of the 
country such as no nation had ever before witnessed. There were at the 
forefront Mark A. Hanna and Mat S. Quay, Cornelius N. Bliss, Garret A. 
Hobart, J. S. Manley, General Osborn and General Clayton. Senator Scott 
is the only survivor of those in charge of the Republican National head- 
quarters in New York during that memorable campaign. He is the dean of 
the remaining members of the National Republican Committee since the 
death of General Clayton, and there are few men who keep more in touch 
with the current of passing events and who have done more for their friends 
than Nathan Bay Scott. 

Although he is not on the National Committee at this time, he served as 
an active member for twenty-four years and was a member of the Executive 
Committee twenty years of that time and assisted to conduct five Presidential 
campaigns. There are few whose counsel is more highly regarded than the 
indomitable ‘‘Scotty,’’ as Senator Hanna and members of his party used to 
love to call him in the McKinley days. 

Senator Scott has been identified with the growth and development of 
West Virginia since it became a state. His life career is a romance of a self- 
made man—a boy who went West and came back East and made good. His 
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record in the Senate has not been surpassed for usefulness, and few men in 
public life today have the personal knowledge of as many Stirring and memo- 
rable scenes in the history of the country as Senator Scott, and he keeps 
right in touch with the things of today and tomorrow. He was born in the 
good old state of Ohio and 
spent some time on the 
plains of the great West and 
in Colorado, and had many 
a thrilling experience in the 
days of hostile Indians. He 
served as a volunteer during 
the Civil War, and his record 
as a constructive business 
man and manufacturer is one 
that should be a source of 
great satisfaction to him as 
he passes the threshold of 
threescore and ten. To his 
friends he is just the same 
good soul who was the con- 
spicuous figure in two of the 
most memorable campaigns 
in the history of the country, 
and a prominent figure for 
many years in public life. 








N the old ‘“‘ Monkey-wrench 
District’ in the state of 
Iowa, formerly repre- 

sented by Congressman 
Henderson, the Republican 
candidate for Representative 
is Hon. Burton E. Sweet, 


“8 fulfilling further the tradi- 
POSSIBLE “W. "AN N : 

= BR VIDOR" S50 WER CLDRE tion that strong and able 
The wife of Lieutenant Filipo Camperio, former naval attache of - 

the Italian embassy, who will be called into service, should Italy men for Congress must be 


also be drawn into war, before her marriage was Eleanor Terry, a se : ” 
popular Washington belle sent from ‘the old Third. 














A native son of his dis- 
trict, Mr. Sweet is a lawyer and was born in Fremont township, Bremer 
County, in 1867. He attended the district school, graduated from Cornell 
College, Iowa, and later matriculated in the Law Department of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, securing his degree in 1895. His career was founded on the 
earnest hard work of student days. After forming a partnership with 
E. A. Sager, he immediately began the practice of law in Waverly, making 
his home there. 

For some years Mr. Sweet has been looked upon as one of the young men 
who would become a public leader in the state of Iowa. He served as Repre- 
sentative in the state legislature for two terms, and was the only Republican 
elected from a Democratic county. At the time of Speaker Henderson’s 
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resignation he fell but a little short of election to Congress. For four years 
he served on the Republican state central committee from the Third Con- 
gressional District, and was twice offered the chairmanship in recognition of 
his genius for organization and in each instance declined. Few young men 
are better endowed with the essentials for a notable career in Congress or 
for leadership in his state than this young Bremer County boy, who has kept 
his entire public career fully in harmony with the methods and constructive 
policies of his successful business life. 

The civic organizations which he has joined recognize him as a popular 
and helpful member, and his political associates feel assured of success when 
he takes hold of a campaign. Mr. Sweet has always been greatly interested 
in any and all institutions looking to the welfare of his state and community. 
Aggressive and industrious, he seems to thrive on hard work, and everyone 
who knows him looks upon him as a fair and energetic man who will reflect 
credit on his native district 
which he represents in the 
House of Representatives. He 
has had training that fits him 
for leadership in Congress. 
Mr. Sweet is .more than a 
lawyer—he is a promoter also, 
for becoming interested in the 
canning industry, he made it 
a success. Willow Lawn 
Farm, one of the model farms 
of the state, has demonstrated 
what he can do as a farmer. 
He began his life work on his 
father’s farm, and few Con- 
gressmen have a closer ‘and 
more intimate knowledge of 
the interests of the farmer and 
the voters in his district than 
Burton E. Sweet, because he 
has been around among them 
and knows things at first hand. 
This is the reason why his 
friends predict an old time 
rousing Republican majority 
in the Third district at the 
coming election. 





Y the time that Congress 
B has been some months 
in. session, the members 
form fast friendships, and the 
impulse to have a little fun 
now and then will assert itself. HON. BURTON E. SWEET 


Of Waverly, Iowa, Republican candidate for Congress in the late 
The other day one of the large Speaker Henderson's district in lowa 
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paintings on the stairway was being taken down, rope and tackle were re- 
quired to handle the gigantic gilt frame, and the Senators stopped while going 


to lunch to discuss it. 


One of the Democrats remarked that “if we are going to make real changes 
in this administration, let us make some that the people will recognize as they 
come and go. You'll notice that Colonel Roosevelt’s and President Taft's 
portraits no longer adorn the executive office,’ he finished exultantly. ‘“‘We 
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DR. MARY WALKER 
The noted woman physician who wears masculine attire by 
the grace of a special act of Congress wants to go to the Euro- 
pean war zone as a Red Cross nurse or in some medical or 
nursing capacity 


must let the shifting pictures 
into the story in these ‘movie 
times.’ ”’ 

Senator Stone having been 
sent a live coon from Missouri, 
had him on exhibition for a 
week, on the grass plot of the 
terrace below the Capitol. Every 
now and then a Senator with 
wrinkled brow, wondering where 
his vote would land him, would 
go down with the now dis- 
tinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, 
and look at this real live sena- 
torial coon, with all the interest 
of a boy at a menagerie. 

My old friend in the gallery 
could not resist philosophizing 
upon the incident. ‘‘Nowa- 
days,” he began regretfully, 
“unless a Senator raises Cain, 
captures a coon, or does some- 
thing else unusual, he is not 
noticed.” But there was a 
twinkle in his eye as he took my 
arm and we set forth for the 
terrace where the Missouri coon 
proved a popular attraction. 


INCE the Hughes’ investiga- 
tion more than two hundred 
local life insurance com- 

panies have been organized in 
various statés, and in Texas 
alone fifteen or twenty new 
companies have been launched. 
This has given the state insur- 
ance commissioners increased 
responsibility and also has de- 
veloped a vigorous campaign 
against the larger companies and 
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in favor of local organizations. These conditions have inspired an attempt 
by legislation at Washington to crush certain phases of life assurance com- 
petition. There is only one non-agency insurance company in the United 
States doing business almost entirely through the mails and by a bill intended 
to prohibit this solicitation 
of life insurance by mail, 
the Postal Life Insurance 
Company of New York 
would seem to be singled 
out in a so-called attempt 
“to regulate life insurance,” 
although this company is 
already subject to federal 
regulation through the Post 
Office Department. 

The bill introduced by 
Representative Byrnes would 
seem to be drifting toward 
class legislation that clearly 
violates national.rights. It 
is the old contest of state 
rights over and over again. 
As the Postal Life Insurance 
Company has no agents and 
arranges insurance mainly 
by correspondence, it does 
not “enter” the various 
states and claim protection 
from them, and it is not 
therefore compelled to pay 
tribute to them as the “old 
line’ companies do, in the 
form of license-fees, taxes on 
premiums, and so on, and 
this naturally ‘irritates the Copyright by Oliver Lippincott, New York 
state insurance commission- 
ers. The amount of money 
that has been paid in to the 
treasuries of various states through these licenses and taxes and other 
exactions (amounting last year to nearly thirteen million dollars) has appar- 
ently encouraged the insurance departments of some states to look more to 
the pecuniary self-interest of their departments than those of the people. 

















MR. WILLIAM R. MALONE 
President of the Postal Life Insurance Company 


F there is anything wrong in the method of the Postal Life Insurance 
Company or its way of doing business it can surely be corrected by the 
postal authorities as the company operates by mail. Mr. William R. 

Malone, president of the Postal, delivered an able and comprehensive address 
on this subject at Toronto, at the meeting of the Advertising Clubs of America. 
He pointed out so clearly the injustice of the situation that he enlisted at once 
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the attention of the editors and advertising men who heard the address. The 
Postal Life Insurance Company does an interstate business and Mr. Malone 
has insisted that it should be regulated by the federal government and not the 
several states. The company was the first in this country to initiate this form 
of insurance, although non-agency life insurance is by no means new in Eng- 
land; it is successful there and has effected a concrete saving to the people 
here. Why a legitimate business cannot be conducted by advertising and 
correspondence with any citizen of the United States, wherever he may live, 
does not seem clear to the man of ordinary fairness, in looking at the question 
from all points of view. If an 
expression of the people could 
be secured upon this proposal, 
it is believed that there would 
be an overwhelming verdict in 
favor of maintaining the rights 
and privileges of American citi- 
zenship without respect to state 
laws, wherever it involves a com- 
mon use of the postal facilities 
for reaching and communicating 
with the people. 

The introduction of the Byrnes 
Bill indicates a desire to put 
through an unjust and uneco- 
nomic piece of class legislation. 
If passed, it would doubtless be 
declared unconstitutional as vio- 
lating the right of every citizen 
of the United States to buy to 
his own advantage in the best 
market. 





T was a legislative field day in 
| the House, and a call for a 
quorum had been sent forth. 
Wearily the members dragged 
themselves forth from the cool 
House offices into the heat of a summer day. And as one Congressman 
greeted another, the question, ‘‘Is the Dam Bill up?’’ was overheard by a rather 
prim and earnest visitor, who went on, horrified at such profanity, only to hear 
another group inquire, ‘‘Is the Dam Bill up?”” Hurrying on toward the office 
building, still a third time her ears were assailed with the undignified query— 
“Is the Dam Bill up?” 
“Well, I never,’’ said the good lady, shaking her hussar plumes viciously, 
“I never heard such profane Congressmen. The changeable weather has 
worked on their tempers sure enough, for every Congressman I meet has been 
inquiring about that Dam bill, and the thought of it has so impressed itself 


on my mind that I almost feel like saying that dreadful word myself for the 
sake of relief.’’ 


“1s the Dam Bill up?” 
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Weems to Washing- 








ton have discovered to 

their delight that the 
Marine Band which, under 
Lieutenant Santelman, has 
scaled the heights of musical 
perfection with brass and 
string instruments, provides 
concerts at the barracks 
that are attended with the 
regularity of a Friday sym- 
phony in Boston. There is 
only room for seven hundred 
people and seats have to be 
provided, although no ad- 
mission money is required. 
Besides these weekly affairs, 
concerts are given during 
the summer on the White 
House lawn, and, in full 
uniform of blazing scarlet, 
the band is a part of the 
picture presented at social 
functions at the White 
House, whether wedding or 
routine reception. 

At one concert an old 
veteran sitting beside me 
remarked that there was 
some difference in the char- 
acter of the music played by 
the military bands now and 
during the Civil War. Then aS eee 
stirring martial music of fife MISS MABEL BOARDMAN 


and drum and plaintive airs Under whose leadership the Red Cross Society of America seeks to 
d ballads th led aid the belligerent countries of the Old World. The Red Cross ship, 
an allads that appeale formerly a German boat, prepared for the relief of the warring Euro- 
j pean nations, whose departure was delayed until she was manned by 
“0 the people and kept astr an American crew, sailed from New York for Europe, the thirteenth 
patriotic feelings were in- of September 
sisted upon. Now Wagner 
music and the same scores that delight the people in Old World countries, 
where music is deemed as essential for the common welfare as parks and 
boulevards, is played by the United States military bands in a way that 
indicates that there are conquests for the tuba, trombone and cornet as well 
as for gatling gun or torpedo. 














RELIMINARY announcement from the Census Department, giving 
statistics of the 195 cities having an estimated population of 100,000 or 
over, shows that while they reported in 1913 an increase in revenue of 

ever five per cent, there was also an increase in indebtedness of over seven 
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per cent. That two per cent difference is piling up for posterity to cope with. 
Boston taxes are larger per capita than those of any other city, the amounts 
ranging from $47.85 in Boston to only $8.87 in York, Pennsylvania. The cost 
of government per capita shows Omaha in the lead with $83.67, and Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, at the foot of the class, spending only $9.48. In the matter of 
indebtedness per capita, New York heads the list, as that city owes $156.57 
for every man, woman and child of its population. Springfield, Missouri, on 
the other hand, owes only $3.75 per person. Cheer up, there seems to be as 
wide a range in the financial affairs of cities as of individuals. 


NCREASED speed for railway trains has not materialized with the accelera- 
tion of legislative railroad regulation. What a contrast is presented with 
the conditions existing ten years ago, now that federal supervision of railway 

car equipment is administered by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The hearing on safety appliances before the sub-committee of the House, 
providing for the use of all-steel cars on interstate railroads, was a case in 
point. It is estimated that it would cost six hundred million dollars to replace 
the wooden cars with steel cars, but millions are not to be considered with the 
conservation of human life. But now, having pilloried and properly “‘larruped”’ 
the railroads of the country because of the tricks and treachery of certain finan- 
ciers in former days, it begins to look as if Uncle Sam would give the railroads 
much needed relief in the way of higher freight rates, and allow them to do 
business like other organizations. 

A most peculiar and unusual “fair play’’ public sentiment is back of the 
movement, and the politicians have put their ears to the rails and have heard 
the rumble. The old-time demagogue who has been trying to run everything, 























UNITED STATES BATTLESHIP 
Taking money for relief of stranded Americans in war-bound Europe 
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whether he knows how to or 
not—is likely to find himself in 
a head-on collision with the 
American spirit of fair play, and 
get a rear-end bump when he 
isn’t looking. 


UMAN nature is vividly 

reflected in the shifting 

tides of public sentiment, 
a subtle current and undertow 
that sweeps back and forth 
across the continent, with eddies 
here and there in the country 
stores, on the streets, and wher- 
ever human beings meet. The 
great ocean of personal com- 
ment, with waves beating cease- 
lessly against this and that 
policy, is at times as fickle as 
the sea and as dangerous, for its 
tempests of disapproval are 
often as fatal to well-laid prob- 
lems and plans as an ocean 
storm is to property and life; 


for, to quote an old saying, 


“The people’s hate is death, 
Their love a passing breath.” 


The events of the great war 
tragedy in Europe have devel- 
oped an appreciative sentiment 
of the “watchful waiting” and 
peace policy of President Wilson 
and Secretary Bryan in their MRS. CONE JOHNSON 
dealings with Mexico. The Wife of the new solicitor of the State Department, who was 
United States is at peace with  *cicamed cagsry by the oficial set when she arrived this sum- 
the world at a time when peace 
is writ in large letters. The jingoes who gnashed their teeth at the slow, 
methodical methods of the professor President and his premier, facetiously 
called the ‘‘Prince of Peace,’’ are now silent. No longer are heard lamen- 
tations that our government was then weak-kneed, as we review the con- 
dition of our country under the beneficent reign of peace. The occupation 
of Vera Cruz, made necesasry by indignities that had to be checked, cost 
seventeen American lives and roused the war spirit of the country to 
fever heat. With heavy heart the President rendered his tribute to the 
boys who laid down their lives in the path of duty, and at the same time 
dedicated himself and the country anew to the cause of Peace. 

Even those who at that time listened with lips curled in derision, asking 
why we could not ‘“‘go down and clean them out,’’ are today effectually hushed 
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by the chaotic conditions existing in Europe. The President stood his ground, 
buoyed up by his faith and the belief that his duty laid in the preservation 
of peace. Why has public sentiment in the United States so suddenly changed? 
The cataclysm in Europe 
seems almost incredible in 
these days of vaunted civil- 
ization, and has brought the 
American people to their 
senses. Mexico instead of 
Servia might have been the 
match to furnish the tiny 
spark that kindled a great 
war blaze. 

The United States, with 
a firm neutrality and dig- 
nity that the world honors 
and respects, is fulfilling the 
purpose of the great re- 
public, and President Wilson 
has proven himself the ‘‘man 
of the hour.’”” When public 
sentiment rings the changes 
it will be, ‘‘We have Wilson, 
he will keep us out,’’ and 
with the earnest candor 
characteristic of the Ameri- 
can people, the individual 
changes his mind and ap- 
plauds the acts that only a 
few weeks before he derided. 
The pendulum has swung 
back again, the American 
nation has realized the per- 
manent and practical value 
of cool and calm consider- 

MISS MAY BIRKHEAD ation when national and 

As a friend of Speaker and Mrs. Champ Clark, Miss Birkhead is racial passions are aroused, 

weu\cer sone where she to guthering material for wer tesa’ amd the United States of 

America, with its citizenship 

composed of all the different nations engaged in warfare, looks on in won- 

derment and sympathy, while firm and steadfast in the conviction that 

there are victories gained through peace more glorious than those ever won 
through bloodshed. 
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VERYONE stopped and “looked” in regular country fashion as the 
E statue of the late John J. Ingalls of Kansas, with a rope tied around 
the base of the pedestal, was navigated across the rotunda of the Capitol 
to another location in the old-fashioned way of moving a house in a village. 
It almost seemed that the brilliant Senator from Kansas, attired in frock 
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coat, as was his wont, had returned again to pour out keen and vitriolic 
words in debate. 

As the statue was swung edgewise around the corner of the column, an 
old-time colleague was standing by and when his eye fell upon the word 
‘“‘Delaware’’ near at hand, ‘“That reminds me,” he said reflectively, ‘‘of the 
time when Senator Bayard said something derogatory about Kansas, and 
Ingalls arose and replied, ‘‘Delaware, I salute thee—the state of three 
counties at low tide and one county , 
at high tide, with statesmen who 
never learn the virtues of the clam, 
at low tide.” 

There were comments and eulo- 
gies concerning Senator Ingalls 
awakened amid the group of visitors 
who gathered to watch the moving 
of the statue, showing the reverence 
and affection inspired by memories 
of the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas. If these statues ever do 
speak, as Pygmalion dreamed his 
creations in marble would, the tall 
figure of the Senator of Kansas 
will be foremost in the colloquy, for 
the marble shades of early colon-~ 
ists, to say nothing of Washington 
and Jefferson, would not quell the 
dauntless spirit of Ingalls in marble 
any more than it would have awed 
him in the flesh. 

















HON. FREDERICK N. ZIHLMAN 
HERE will be many a hard- Who is strongly opposing Congressman David J. Lewis 
. : of Maryland in the contest for Representative. Mr. 
o fought Congressional campaign Zihlman is very popular with the labor unions 
in November, and some of the 
conspicuous leaders of so-called advanced legislation will likely be sobered 
when they come in contact with the public sentiments that have been 
crystallizing during the past few months. Few men have been more earnest 
and active in the advocacy of government ownership than Congressman 
David J. Lewis of Maryland, and now comes the report that he has strong 
opposition in all the counties under the leadership of Hon. Frederick N. Zihl- 
man, who is strong with the labor element and has been making an energetic 
and aggressive personal campaign. Mr. Zihlman will run on the Republican 
ticket and while ardently progressive he is not so radical as to alienate the sup- 
port of those who believe that the time is near for a halt in the onrush of the 
legislative revolution. Mr. Zihlman has insisted that it is time for the rights of 
capital to be recognized as well as the rights of labor and, coming as it does 
from an ardent and prominent labor advocate, his strength seems to be growing. 
Congressman Lewis has been concentrating his efforts upon propositions for 
the government ownership. His bills to have the government take over the 
telephone and telegraph have absorbed his time, and the investigation of these 
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subjects, following his active work on parcels post, has made him one of the 
conspicuous leaders in government ownership. The folks at home invariably 
seem to resent the local interests of a district being overshadowed in federal 
matters. A jealous mistress 
is the sovereign people of a 
close congressional district. 








S aresult of twenty-two 
months’ work on the 
part of a joint Con- 

gressional committee, the 
long-existing and always- 
perplexing problem of rail- 
way mail pay is now nearing 
solution. This committee— 
composed of former Senator 
Jonathan Bourne of Oregon, 
who is chairman, Senator J. 
H. Bankhead of Alabama, 
former Senator Harry A. 
Richardson of Delaware, 
Senator John W. Weeks of 
Massachusetts, Congress- 
man J. T. Lloyd of Missouri 
and Congressman W. E. 
Tuttle of New Jersey—has 
spared no effort to secure 
accurate data on which to 
base its conclusions and has 
determined to report a fair 
and equitable basis of com- 
pensation for transportation 
SENATOR JOHN W. WEEKS of mail by railroads. 
Whose forcible arguments on the ship registry bill helped along the Heretofore, the railroads 
cause of American shipping .* - 

have been paid chiefly ac- 
cording to the weight of mail carried, as shown by quadrennial weighings. 
Manifestly, this is an unbusinesslike system, for the business of the Postal 
Service increases on an average at the rate of seven per cent per year. There- 
fore, the railroads transport, on an average, fourteen per cent more mail than 
they are paid for carrying. Moreover, the present system is inequitable in 
requiring railroads to carry the mail between the depot and the post office, in 
some instances, while relieving them of this expense in others. 

The joint Congressional committee has reached the conclusion that the 
railroads should be paid according to the space occupied in railroad cars, and 
has based its rates largely upon a consideration of the revenue received by the 
railroads from a similar amount of space in passenger cars. The mail rates 
proposed will, however, yield a slightly lower revenue than derived from 
passenger service. 

Space is deemed the best factor in determining the amount of service 
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rendered, because it permits fluctuation of compensation with every material 
fluctuation in the amount of mail carried and also because it is the only basis 
which provides an accurate measure of service performed. The rates are 
based upon a consideration of passenger revenue because mail is carried almost 
entirely on passenger trains and it costs the railroad approximately the same 
amount to haul a mail car as it does to haul a passenger car of the same size. 


NE of the amazing incidents of the investigation of the question of 
railway mail pay was the unprecedented action of the Post Office 
Department in inducing Chairman Moon of the House Committee on 

the Post Office and Post Roads to introduce a bill on this subject on the eve 
of the completion of the joint Congressional committee’s report. Having 
learned the provisions of the bill 
which the committee expected to 
report, the department framed its 
bill upon the same basic principles 
but reduced the rates of pay, ap- 
parently with a view to reducing 
this item of post office expense and 
thus showing a “‘surplus” in postal 
operations. The members of the 
joint committee do not believe 
that the American people desire a 
surplus obtained by paying the 
railroads less than a careful inves- 
tigation shows they are entitled to 
receive. Chairman Bourne, of the 
joint committee, has made public 
some statistics from the Post Office 
Department and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, demon- 
strating that if the railroads were 
required to perform all transporta- 
tion service on the same margin 
of profit allowed in the depart- 
ment’s bill, bankruptcy would be 
inevitable. 

Another remarkable feature Of — wno.on the thind of September became associate justice of 
the bill prepared by the depart- the Supreme Court, being succeeded as Attorney-General 

. > ° by Assistant Attorney-General Samuel J. Graham 

ment is that it bestows large dis- 
cretionary power upon the department in its dealings with the railroads. The 
committee takes the view that Congress is the legally constituted law-making 
body and that Congress alone should determine the rights, duties and liabili- 
ties of owners of railroads, as of all other citizens, and that no department 
should be vested with discretionary power which would enable it either to 
reward its friends or punish its enemies. 

It is said that the department is in a poor position to defend its attitude 
upon this or any other postal problem, for the reason that in this as in 
other important investigations it has been repeatedly demonstrated that the 
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department is unable to present statistics that can be relied upon. Since the 
department has been forced in so many instances to acknowledge the inac- 
curacy of its statistics, it is certain to be embarrassed by any effort now to 
defend its proposed bill by submission of its own statistics. 

The department has suggested four different plans for railway mail pay, 
declaring each of them sound and businesslike. Having discarded three of these 
plans, the department is in poor condition to defend the fourth, upon the 
strength of statistics which are so manifestly open to suspicion as to their 
accuracy. 

It is worthy of note that the joint Congressional committee has been one 
of the least expensive of any committees or commissions handling such an 
important problem. Out of an appropriation of twenty-five thousand dollars 
it has expended only 
fifty-two hundred dollars. 
Since their terms in the 
Senate ended on March 
3, 1913, former Senators 
Bourne and Richardson 
have served without com- 
pensation and paid their 
own expenses. 











HE thermometer 
may sizzle one day 











Congressmen orating with wilted collars are only human and and a cool wind may 
prone to “angry parle” blow the next. Changing 
weather brings changing 
moods, with changeable calculations in national legislation as in the ordinary 
affairs of life. And during the hot late summer days, debate in the House 
pretty nearly reached the fisticuff method of argument, for Congressmen 
orating with wilted collars are only human and prone to “angry parle.”’ In 
the Senate only the chilly sense of traditional dignity precluded expressions 
that lingered on the “‘tip of the tongue.’’ Why it is necessary for five hun- 
dred men to wrangle long and furiously over the simpler phases of legislation 
is probably explained by the out-croppings of personal ambition to woo public 
favor. If the veil could be drawn aside in “‘the championship of (so-called) 
public rights,” it would reveal again the triumph of the trivial over the 
material. Personal conversations and comment during such grilling days 
serve as the barometer of the storms of ambition that at times rage in the 
halls of Congress. The subtlety of political moods artfully disguised in the 
garb of brusque and honest ardor in the cause of the people may be quite as 
reprehensible as the things attacked, and there is imminent danger of the 
people finding it out. 

Subterfuge changes in style and methods with the coming and going of the 
seasons, but it plays a more important part in national affairs than is realized 
by the casual observer. In the renovation of corporations and drastic legisla- 
tion what if the earnest law-makers upon taking their seats some fine morning 
should find graven upon the walls of the chamber these words: “Investigate 
the waste of Uncle Sam’s stockholders’ money.’ Corporations are creatures 
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of individuals and when they seek to mend their ways why not let up for a time 
and cover them with the mantle of human charity? Otherwise, the Congres- 
sional investigation habit may extend to each of the 90,000,000 citizens, and 
we will be each separately and distinctly legislated into the millennium, after 
first having every thought, act and deed of our life laid bare. Is it the triumph 
of the trivial that threatens us? 


HE much-heralded ‘‘Monster Peace Meeting’’ on Boston Common at- 
tracted some seven or eight thousand people to the vicinity of the band- 
stand Sunday afternoon, September 13. It was a beautiful day, and the 

Mayor of Boston and other prominent gentlemen addressed the large audi- 
ence, while an excellent band concert and quartette singing discoursed sweet 
music between the speeches. 

The chief result of the meeting, however, was to pass a resolution in the 
name of “‘we, the people of the United States,’ requesting President Wilson 


to seek the co-operation of the other countries of the New World, in laying an 
embargo on all exports of food to Europe until the warring nations are starved 
into making peace. 

It is needless to say that this was an utterly impracticable as well as an 
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THE NEW CHINESE MINISTER AND HIS FAMILY 
(Left to right) Lincoln, the eldest son (standing), Miss Long, Minister Kai Fu Shah, Madam Kai Fu Shah and little 
Daisy; sitting in front of his father is Bacon Shah 
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tunwise and cruel proposition. The American people, though they are vitally 
interested in seeing brought to a speedy termination a destructive and 
bloody war, which, as present conditions indicate, seems destined to be 
“fought to a finish’’ despite all attempts at mediation, have no right to sit 
in judgment upon friendly nations, which—trightfully or wrongfully—have 
involved themselves in such a tremendous struggle, that only the utter defeat 
of one side or the other can bring lasting peace to Europe. 

An embargo on food supplies would not for a second be considered by 
Canada, nor tolerated by our own western and northwestern farmers, who 
must have a fair price for their grain and beef—and will have it or know the 
reason why. As a political policy it would be suicidal, and as a philanthropic 
and “‘friendly move” it is simply a cruel one, which would fall most heavily 
on the helpless, the poor, the women and the children who go hungry long 
before the war chests cease to supply the subsistence departments of the fleets 
and armies. 

Worse than all, it would embitter the minds of all Europe against us to 
the extent that until the present generation has passed away, it would be quite 
impossible to resume our old and friendly relations with the peoples whose 
poorer classes had felt the pangs of grinding hunger because in their day of 
trial the granaries of the New World were shut against them in the name of 
the Prince of Peace. 


LMOST every time I hear the whistle of air brakes of a railroad train 


or look upon the constellation of switch lines in a railroad yard or even 

upon a gas engine, I think of the genius, George Westinghouse. These 
echoes of the activities of the times will make the memory of George Westing- 
house more enduring and more impressive than any statue or memorial that 
could be erected. There was a gathering of railroad men from all parts of the 
world in Washington when I first saw him receiving the tributes of representa- 
tives of all nations. His erect dominant figure and genial face fringed with 
side-whiskers, as the central figure of that picture in a tent on the wall, will not 
soon be forgotten. Everywhere that a railroad train is operated the invention 
of Westinghouse air brakes not only added to the capacity of power but 
saved thousands of lives. In the far-off Indies and Panama, and in all parts 
of Europe and Mexico, the one thing that always made me feel at home on a 
foreign railroad train was the familiar whistle around the wheels. It seemed 
as welcome as the whistle of my chum in boyhood days when signalling for an 
expedition to the swimming hole. 

The life of George Westinghouse is an inspiring chapter in American 
history and although he never held public office he exercised a potent influ- 
ence upon the affairs of his times. He invented the air brake in 1868, and 
later took up electrical machinery and furnished the machinery for the great 
power plants at Niagara Falls and for the Interurban and subway system of 
New York. He was so absorbed in his electrical work, and heard so much 
about air brakes all his life, that I did not wonder at his joking remark to a 
friend introducing him to guests: “John, put the brakes on the air brake 
eulogies for a while; let them tell me how humdrum I am.” His passing 
removed one of the prominent figures of the American inventive era. 





Elihu Root—Statesman 


oe 
Mitchell Mannering 


Following the announcement of Senator Root that at the expiration of his present term in 

the Senate he would retire from active public life, have come from all parts of the country 

expressions of regret at the thought of losing the services of-a man so devoted to the best 
interests of his country 


HRONICLERS of contemporane- 

.ous-men and events are kept 

busy nowadays in revising their 

list of living, eminent Arrerican 
statesmen. Names familiar during one 
session of Congress fade away through 
retirement or political caprice, while others 
supplant their prominence in the headlines 
of newspapers and Washington dispatches. 
But out of the shadow of a minority op- 
position, certain names tested by service 
or tried in emergencies continue to stand 
out pre-eminently. 

Asked to name one strong, towering 
mind in public affairs today, anyone 
familiar with the standing of public men 
the country over must agree that Senator 
Elihu Root, after nearly twenty years of 
active public service, has few rivals and 
no superiors. His work in the cause of 
universal peace has been so broad and com- 
prehensive that he was awarded the Nobel 
Peace prize for 1913. Few public men 
the world over have played a more impor- 
tant part in the constructive and effective 
work of the movement for universal peace; 
although, paradoxical as it may seem, Sen- 
ator Root came into prominence during 
the Spanish-American conflict, and the 
foundation of his masterly utterances as 
the evangel of universal peace was laid 
while he was Secretary of War. 

After some ten years’ service as Secre- 
tary of War and Secretary of State, Mr. 


Root entered the United States Senate, 
where he soon became a leader. A slender 
man, with closely cut mustache, now as- 
suming an iron gray tinge, his hair combed 
straight back from his forehead, the figure 
of Senator Root always attracts attention 
in Washington. His face is especially strong. 
Ardent admirers in the Democratic party 
claim to observe in his features a close re- 
semblance to those of Thomas Jefferson. 
Large brown eyes that glow now with 
poetic sensibility, and now with the stern 
flash of intelligent determination; a large 
nose indicating courage and enterprise; a 
mouth with firm lips—these make up an 
American facial type, whose character 


‘grows more interesting the oftener you 


meet its possessor. 

As he stands in the back of the Senate 
Chamber, with folded arms, or again as 
he sits at his desk, reading, his fingers busy 
marking pages and making notes, Elihu 
Root is the perfect ideal of the scholarly 
statesman. In his modest attire, with 
cutaway coat, he suggests the profession 
of his father, who for many years was a 
professor at Hamilton College. Senator 
Root himself has taught school, and his 
ambition to become a lawyer was formed 
while he served as an instructor at Rome 
Academy, New York. He tells the story 
himself: 

“For some years I was a teacher at Rome, 
and to the com mencements many err inent 


(23) 
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lawyers, such as Horatio Seymour, Joshua 
Spencer, Hiram Denio, S. Newton Dexter, 
Erastus Clark and Publius V. Rogers, used 
to come. The addresses and arguments 
of these distinguished lawyers naturally 
impressed me as a boy, and seeing them 
inspired me with an ambition to follow a 
profession that my 
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occasion, and in one sentence compresses 
thoughts that others have taken hours to 
expound. 

Early in 1914, many men agreed that 
Elihu Root was the man to be nominated 
for President by the Republican party. He 
seemed as logically the party choice as 

McKinley in 1896, 





heroes had adopted. 
That is all there is 
to it.” 

Such an ambition 
meant something 
to young Elihu 
Root. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 
1867, and is today 
one of the most 
noted lawyers in the 
country. The great 
power of Elihu Root 
lies in his ability to 
focus the most intri- 
cate proposition in 
plain, thoughtful 
English, clearing a 
wide path through 
forest and under- 
brush in debate. His 
high falsetto voice 
and familiar gesture 
of slapping his 
hands together, 
seem at first to de- 
tract from the pol- 
ished grace of his 
oratory, but these 
very peculiarities 





as the Moses to lead 
his party out of 
Egypt into the 
Promised Land. 
With a diffidence 
characteristic of 
John Hay, whom he 
greatly resembles in 
modesty, Mr. Root 
pushed the proposi- 
tion aside with one 
of those expressions 
peculiar to the man: 
“My friends have 
a graphic way of ex- 
pressing their admi- 
ration.” He called 
attention to his age, 
sixty -eight, but no 
man in the Senate 
so belies his age as 
Elihu Root. As 
Colonel Roosevelt 
remarked in effect 
some years ago, he 
would “crawl on 
his hands and knees 
from the Capitol to 
the White House if 
it would make Elihu 








often lend telling 
emphasis at the 
right place. Somewhat deliberate in conver- 
sation, and with a peculiar halting before a 
particular word, which when chosen ex- 
plodes with emphasis, he makes his mean- 
ing more clear than those who employ 
elocutionary graces and oratorical tours de 
force. His is not fluent speech, but it is 
trenchant with definite meaning. His ad- 
dresses at Princeton on “Experiments in 
Government and Essentials of the Con- 
stitution,” hold rank with Bryce’s 
“American Commonwealth” as a text- 
book in the study of our government. 
During discussions on important measures 
in the Senate, he rises to the dignity of the 
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Root President of 
the United States,” 
adding emphatically that Secretary Root 
was the wisest man he had ever known; 
Andrew Carnegie once stated that “Lord 
Morley said Root was the ablest man he 
ever met”’—both notable tributes but after 
all only expressions of the universal opin- 
ion of those who really know Elihu Root. 

The story of Senator Root’s entry into 
public life is associated with memories 
of William McKinley. When the Presi- 
dent of the United States insisted that 
Elihu Root, then the leading lawyer in 
New York, with a practice of $100,000 a 
year, should come to Washington, accept 
a cabinet position at $8,000, and help 
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solve the great problems incident to the 
Spanish War, he relied upon the patriotism 
of the man to make the sacrifice. Later, 
in 1910, he again sacrificed his convenience 
for the sake of his country when he acted 
gratuitously as chief counsel for the United 
States before the Hague tribunal and saved 
the fisheries to his fellow-countrymen. Soon 
after Elihu Root went to Washington, 
President McKinley suggested William 
Howard Taft, then a judge on the bench 
at Cincinnati, as the man to go to the 
Philippines to solve the problem there. 

There are events, not even casually men- 
tioned in everyday happenings, that make 
history of more importance than many 
incidents announced vividly and published 
with sensational headlines. Elihu Root 
dictated President McKinley’s instructions 
to the Philippine Commission within the 
brief span of a single hour, but he threw 
into it the thought of a lifetime of prepara- 
tion and created a new form of government. 
That document is now regarded as a 
classic in state papers. Civil government 
was to be established behind the army as it 
swept forward. That was to end the rule 
of the bayonet, substituting the rule of 
peace, and the education of eight millions 
of people liberated from Spanish tyranny. 
The Platt amendment, which became the 
basis of the existing Cuban government, 
was suggested by Senator Root in a friend- 
ly letter and was interpreted in a masterly 
telegram, dated April 3, 1901, of only eight 
lines to General Wood in Havana. 


Was Secretary of State, Mr. Root 
made a tour of South America. He 
was fresh from the task of dealing with in- 
tricate and novel governmental problems. 
His addresses and personality inspired such 
confidence and esteem as had never before 
been achieved by an American in Latin 
countries. Here was a man who seemed to 
understand Latin-American character and 
its need and necessities, in a broad and 
comprehensive way. This may have been 
because he knew so well his Latin history 
and Latin temperament. He understood 
the basic Latin impulses as well as the 
Latin derivation of so great a part of the 
English tongue. 

A visit to Senator Root’s birthplace at 
Clinton, New York, and a glimpse of 


Hamilton College, so closely identified 
with his entire career, threw interesting 
sidelights upon his life story. School- 
mates were found living at Clinton who 
remembered “little Elihu’”’ as a child, and 
recalled the shrill, high-pitched voice that 
today resounds in the Senate Chamber. 
As industrious then as he is today, his 
boyhood friends insist that he grows more 
and more “the very picture’’ of his noted 
father, who belonged to the brilliant line 
of American teachers who popularized 
mathematics in the Nineteenth Century. 
Out of his hearing, Professor Oren Root 
was called “Cube Root,’ and one son, 
Senator Root’s brother, who succeeded his 
father as professor of mathematics, was 
facetiously called “Square Root’’—ap- 
propriate and yet loving titles for men 
eminent in the study of mathematics. 

Dr. Oren Root was a lover of nature. 
He worshipped the trees and woods, and 
lavished devoted attention upon the lawns 
of Hamilton College, which he had cared 
for since boyhood. 

The famous old college stands on a hill, 
and its massive stone buildings on the 
quadrangle, nestling among the giant old 
elms, somewhat suggest certain architec- 
tural features of old Colonial homesteads. 
In the chapel building, whose spire sug- 
gests the ‘“meeting-house” of old New 
England, I read simple inscriptions in 
brass upon the stained glass windows 
glowing brilliantly in the afternoon sun, 
and noted with interest the likeness of Dr. 
Oren Root—a grateful tribute to one whose 
whole life was associated with the progress 
of Hamilton College. Back of the chapel 
stands Science Hall, presented by Senator 
Root. Near at hand a splendid library 
building is in process of construction. 

Across the road from the college build- 
ings stands Senator Root’s summer home, 
from which he loves to gaze on the campus, 
and never tires of viewing the landscape 
commanded from College Hill, so familiar 
from earliest childhood. Just beyond the 
“Half Way Up” house—and “half way up” 
is a good long climb—nestling in a cluster 
of trees, stands the “Greenhouse,” the 
home of the president, Dr. M. Woolsey 
Stryker, who has long been recognized 
as one of the strongest personalities in the 
educational world. When Elihu Root was 
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an instructor at Rome Academy, he taught 
Greek to Dr. Stryker, and their friendship 
has been a lifelong tie between instructor 
and student—the one now chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, and the other president 
of Hamilton College, both preserving an 
unvarying devotion to their Alma Mater. 

The strong personal characteristics of 
the students of Hamilton College are 
reflected in the long list of its alumni, cov- 
ering a century and containing the names 
of men who have attained eminence in all 
the professions. Hamilton has been called 
the American home of Greek literature, 
for here there was no shirking the classics. 
Dr. North, known as “Old Greek,” lived 
at “Half-Way-Up” house, and taught for 
so rrany years that his life story of devo- 
tion to education is in itself an inspiration. 
To the faculty at Hamilton, Senator Root 
paid this sterling tribute when the college 
centennial was celebrated June 17, 1912: 

“Their students doubtless soon forgot 
the most of what they learned from book 
and lecture, but their students never could 
escape the deep and lasting impressions 
upon their characters, their tastes and 
their intellectual methods. These pro- 
fessors were poor, as the world goes, but 
they had a wealth that money cannot 
create. They loved their subjects and 
were happy in their work. They rejoiced 
in the exercise of their powers. They were 
content with sir ple pleasures. They filled 
the atmosphere about them with an en- 
thusiasm for learning and literature. They 
sought for truth as one who strives in a 
game. They never talked or thought about 
money, or investrrents or profits. They 
took little heed of those things for which 
men are striving and wearing out their 
lives in a rraterialistic civilization.” 


N4? URALLY enough this college spirit 
grew out of like sentiments at Eleazar 
Wheelock’s School at Lebanon, Connecti- 
cut, whereat, in 1761, Samuel Kirkland, 
a strong, healthy lad of seventeen, finished 
his preparatory education. Prirrarily es- 
tablished for the education of the Indians, it 
was one of the many humble schools in New 
England presided over by teachers who 
in ancient Athens would have been ac- 
counted among the foremost sages of their 
day, and are even now remembered by their 
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surviving students in each generation. In 
the school—the bud from which in 1769 
blossomed Dartmouth College—Samuel 
Kirkland, a son of the Rev. Daniel Kirk- 
land of Norwich, Connecticut, “became 
imbued with the spirit and began to ac- 
quire the learning necessary to qualify him 
for his extraordinary career of usefulness 
and power as a missionary to the Iroquois.” 

For Eleazar Wheelock, even in an age 
when every New England family, city, and 
village had its traditions of the terrible 
Indian wars, still desired to have the gospel 
preached and the benefits of education 
granted to the survivors of the broken and 
conquered tribes. Young Kirkland had 
already entered the college of New Jersey, 
now Princeton University, in 1761, and 
graduated in 1765, but in his last year 
he made a visit to the Senecas and com- 
menced his work among them. Returning 
home in May, 1766, to receive his degree 
and be ordained at Lebanon, he went back 
among the Iroquois in July as a mission- 
ary, supported by the Scottish Society of 
Foreign Missions. 

Strong, healthy, fearless, benevolent, 
and devoted, the young American secured 
the respect and esteem of many of the 
chiefs and warriors, and escaped a number 
of plots for his assassination. He estab- 
lished among the Oneidas an influence 
which throughout the Revolutionary War 
enabled him to assist greatly in maintain- 
ing that friendly attitude of the Oneidas 
which prevented any alliance of the Six 
Nations with the British invader. He 
became the recognized agent of the colo- 
nists, visiting the different tribes, attending 
their councils and pleading the cause of 
the Continental confederacy. He was 
also chaplain to the Fort Schuyler garrison, 
brigade chaplain under General Sullivan 
in 1779, and the confidential adviser in 
Indian affairs of Washington. 

Soon after this he proposed to Timothy 
Pickering, then Postmaster General, a 
plan for an Indian School, at which a cer- 
tain number of Indian youths, selected 
from the several tribes of the Six Nations, 
should be “instructed in-the principles of 
human nature, in the history of civil so- 
ciety, so as to be able to discern the dif- 
ference between a state of nature and a 
state of civilization, and know what it is 
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that makes one nation differ from another 
in wealth, power, and happiness, and in the 
principles of natural religion, the usual 
precepts and the more plain and express 
doctrines of Christianity.” 

Pickering approved the plan, Hamilton 
is said to have donated some valuable real 
estate whose sale realized a considerable 
amount, and Kirkland received from other 
and less prominent people gifts toward a 
work which in those days was a duty not 
to be lightly ignored. He himself donated 
a site from a considerable tract of land 
conveyed to him by the joint action of the 
Indians and the State of New York, in 
recognition of his faithful services to both. 
In 1794 the cornerstone of the new Hamil- 
ton Oneida Academy was laid with great 
ceremony by the veteran Baron Frederick 
von Steuben of Revolutionary fame. The 
Clinton Light Horse acted as a guard of 
honor, and his work of Christian evangeli- 
zation became also a scheme of higher 
education which should both solve the race 
question, and help to mould the hitherto 
discordant elements of the populations of 
the new nation into one strong, intelligent 
and religious people. 


Fy first the Hamilton Cneida Academy, 
as it was known, was an humble and 
not over-wealthy institution, the original 
building of which was torn down in 1830, 


although the old house, built in 1785 for, 


Mr. Kirkland, at the foot of the hill, still 
remains. In 1814 the New York Legis- 
lature authorized among other bequests 
an appropriation of $40,000 to Hamilton 
College, to be paid out of a sum to be raised 
by lottery, then a recognized and legal 
form of indirect taxation. Previously the 
Hamilton Oneida Academy had raised 
$50,000 by private subscriptions, and the 
state in 1812 had given it $50,000 to sus- 
tain its new dignity as Hamilton College. 
With the exception of several years of de- 
pression following a student’s mischievous 
discharge of a cannon in old Smith College, 
Hamilton College has steadily continued 
to gain in prestige, and Senator Root thus 
expresses his estimates of the influence 
which college life at Hamilton exerted on 
the plastic minds of the students. What 
he says is full of valuable suggestions to the 
students and preceptors of today: 
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“With all that the great university 
gains, it continually loses something with 
its growth, and this is what it loses— 
the personal touch and the development 
of character. It is something that only 
the small college can do, and only the 
small college with the right spirit. Ham- 
ilton does it because the spirit of the found- 
ing in the wilderness persists. She has 
held to the old faith. She has never 
sought to be a vocational institution. She 
does not teach men to be lawyers or doc- 
tors or clergymen or bankers or farmers. 
She is an educational institution. She 
seeks to develop, to train, to form, to edu- 
cate youths to be men competent to fit 
themselves for any vocation. She has 
been kept true by her traditions, by the 
strain of simple farmer boys who have 
come plodding over the hills to her ex- 
aminations, by the great proportion of her 
students, who come not because they are 
sent or because it is the correct thing to 
do, but because they are eager to make 
their way in the world. The college has 
grown, the buildings are more numerous 
and expensive, the physical appliances 
are more adequate, the endowment is more 
ample. The pathetic little schedule of 
property of a century ago has long since 
passed the million mark. But all these 
things are of minor importance, for what 
would it profit the college to gain them and 
lose its own soul? The richest possessions 
of the institution are the multitude of lives 
past and present, that would never have 
been educated if the college had not been 
here; the intelligence that would not have 
been enlarged by learning and literature; 
the spirits that would not have been quick- 
ened but for her; the unrecorded influences 
for the betterment of a thousand communi- 
ties to which her graduates have gone; the 
part she has played in the development of 
our country along lines of Christian civili- 
zation. The great thing to be said, as we 
review the century, is that the college 
always has been, in its essential character, 
the same institution which drew its life, in 
the wilderness, from the struggles and sac- 
rifices of Kirkland—always inspired by the 
same spirit, faithful to the same cause, and 
working out the same beneficent purpose.” 

No wonder that, with such traditions, 
Hamilton College appeals. strongly to 
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Senator Root. Although his fane as a 
statesman may be international and tower 
in the records of the legal profession of 
America, his real depth of sentiment and 
character cannot be fully appreciated until 
his heartfelt and unswerving fidelity to 
Hamilton College and his love of the scenes 
of his early youth are realized. 

As a student Elihu Root is remembered 
as a thoughtful, earnest young man whom 
every one believed would be a future in- 
structor in the college, following his father 
and brother. 

Elihu Root’s mother, Nancy Buttrick 
Root, was the descendant of Revolutionary 
forbears, and the devotion of the mother 
to her boys, born amid the shades of the 
campus, expressed in love and duty the 
unswerving ideals of the early days of the 
Republic. 

In boyhood he lived on the campus until 
he was nineteen, and no one ever knew of 
his engaging in athletics. It was always 
mathematics with him, but there is a 
tradition of his being an expert in croquet, 
then the popular game. There has never 
been any guess-work in the work or play of 
Elihu Root, nor hit-or-miss, but accurate 
calculation—characteristics of his father 
and his profession. 

Inspired with the ambition to be the 
valedictorian of his class, he had hard 
work in competing with students four 
years his senior, but he won, and in that 
valedictory was reflected the genius of a 
lawyer, and judges on the bench insist 
that never were cases more thoroughly 
prepared than those of Elihu Root. His 
one thought has always been diligence and 
thoroughness. He wrote many essays in 
competitive contests, but no prizes were 
won until his senior year, when an essay 
on “The Jew in Dickens, Scott and Shake- 
speare”’ and an oration on “The Disad- 
vantages of Being Rich,” brought even to 
the boy distinction right at home among 
the faculty and neighbors who had known 
him from childhood. 


HE young man of limited means who left 
Hamilton College for New York and 
worked early and late to become a lawyer, 
knew what it was to be without money or 
friends in a great city, though he never 
boasted of those things. There were even- 
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ings when his pockets were empty, when 
he was hungry and when he sat up in his 
night clothes to study, as he had always 
studied, until his eyes would close with fa- 
tigue, when he would tumble into bed to 
dream of the campus at old Hamilton. 

He tutored law students in New York 
City, and joined the debating society of 
the Y. M.C. A. At twenty-two he was a 
full-fledged lawyer, with a degree from the 
University of New York. He was early 
associated with John H. Strahan, John 
Proctor Clark, now of the court of appeals, 
and later with William Bartlett, chosen 
last November as chief judge of the Court 
of Appeals. At the age of thirty young 
Root was considered an authority on cor- 
poration and.state law. This was nearly 
forty years ago, and his mathematical 
cast of mind seemed to give him a pre- 
science in knowing when and how events 
would occur in their logical sequence. 
Specializing in this form of practice, 
enormous fees poured into his office be- 
cause he was the one lawyer prepared to 
succeed and secure results. 

This same preparedness has ever char- 
acterized his public career. Whether sit- 
ting before his own hearthstone in social 
converse, displaying the gentler and poetic 
side of his nature, or in the unsparing con- 
tests of law or politics, Elihu Root stands 
out like one of the sturdy oaks planted 
by his grandsire on the campus where he 
was born. 

He has inherited with his Biblical name 
something of the stern sense of duty and 
iron purpose of his Puritan ancestry, and 
whether the wrinkles gather about his eyes 
in a smile or he flashes out a stern protest, 
there equally appears the personality of a 
man who has swept persistently on in his 
public career, impervious to flattery or 
the impulses of egotism, solving as it were 
his own problems. He is one of the few 
men in the history of the United States 
who has pushed aside the possibility of a 
presidential nomination because of his own 
belief that the office of the chief executive 
of the nation should be placed on younger 
shoulders. Men who come in personal 
contact with Elihu Root find in him those 
qualities that inspire and constitute the 
basic and enduring elements of true 
greatness. 
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Harnessing Niagara 


and Tunnelling Catskills 
by Edward T. Williams 


City Industrial Agent, Niagara Falls 
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T is and always will be the greatest 
satisfaction of a very busy life to 
remember that I have been privileged 
to assist in the exploitation of two 

great American Engineering triumphs 
which in ingenuity and beneficent results 
far excel the long-unrivalled seven wonders 
of the ancient world. 

The massive proportions and lofty sum- 
mits of the Egyptian pyramids; the hanging 
gardens of Semiramis, Queen of Babylon; 
the magnificent temple of Diana at Ephesus 
consumed by the torch of an insane egotist; 
the forty-foot statue of Zeus at Olympia 
throned on carved ebony, enriched with 
gold and gems and majestic in its combi- 
nation of ivory and many-tinted and 
enamelled gold; the wonderful tomb of 
King Mausoleus on which an inconsolable 
wife lavished the tears of a queen and the 
treasures of a kingdom; the Colossus of 
Rhodes whose huge bronze visage glowed 
red in the flare of his beacon torch 105 
feet above the twin quays of the haven 
to which he guided the city’s galleys; and 
last but not least Alexander the Great’s 
gigantic Pharos or beacon tower, throw- 
ing the furious flames of its huge pyre of 
blazing logs and resins far across the em- 
bouchure of the Alexandrian delta of the 
Nile, all deserved and still receive the ad- 
miration of mankind, albeit the majesty 
and beauty of most of them “are one with 
Nineveh and Tyre,” and for the most part 
but incarnated to please a tyrant’s or a 
bigot’s pride, the sweat and blood and 
tears of millions of helpless subjects. 
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But the first of these great undertakings 
of which I was but an humble partaker, 
not only lavished gold like water to pierce 
galleries in the living rock and control 
the distribution of tremendous energies, 
but had for its theater of action, the most 
famous and awe-inspiring, as well as fas- 
cinating natural phenomenon, accessible 
to millions of the most civilized inhabitants 
of the globe. To have attempted to 
utilize the visible Falls themselves would 
have been more than a presumption, in- 
deed a sacrilege and neither state nor 
nation would have countenanced opera- 
tions that would have lessened in any 
marked degree the tremendous chaos with 
which Niagara makes its magnificent leap 
on its way to the sea. 

Yet with all the universal admiration, 
awe and one might add almost veneration 
which all men felt at the sight and almost 
the mere mention of Niagara Falls, there 
was a debt due to humanity which should 
be paid, a great waste of energy capable 
of being transformed into a gigantic and 
easily-controlled and widely-distributed 
water power. As early as 1s{0 I took 
part in the advocacy of measures, which 
however innocent and beneficent as they 
have proved to be were not countenanced 
without a vast amount of generous, but 
ill-founded opposition to any and all 
measures for “harnessing Niagara.” 

For the Niagara Falls electrical power 
development was an experiment, for which 
there were no precedents. It required 
millions of capital, almost superhuman 
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engineering skill and insuperable courage 
and confidence on the part of its projectors. 
It is estimated that the capital now in- 
vested in the development of the excess 
power of Niagara Falls already exceeds 
sixty millions of dollars, and it may be 
doubted if the Panama Canal itself will, 
in the present generation, confer greater 
benefits on the American people than have 
resulted from the revolution in the dis- 
tribution of motive power, and the pro- 
duction of substances now immensely 
useful to humanity, but only a few years 
ago little more than laboratory curiosities. 


UP to 1875 only desultory attempts to 
use the water power of the upper river 
placed here and there a little mill along its 
banks, although Augustus Porter had given 
the right of way and the hydraulic canal 
had been completed in 1861. It was in 
1875 that the first mill to use that power 
was built. In 1886 a group of New York 


capitalists acquired a charter empowering 
them to construct a tunnel, diverting a 
sufficient volume of water from above the 
Falls to furnish 120,000 horse power. 


Ground was broken on October 4, 1890, 
and for over two years a working force 
aggregating over 1,200 men were engaged 
in excavating and constructing the tunnel 
which necessitated the removal of three 
hundred thousand tons of solid rock, and 
the laying of over sixteen million of bricks 
in lining and re-enforcing it. The finished 
tunnel, 7,481 feet long, twenty-one feet 
high and eighteen feet in diameter, was not 
actually put into commission for nearly 
five years, but on August 26, 1895, power 
was actually delivered and success assured. 

Since that time the contribution of 
Niagara to American and Canadian in- 
dustries has increased to an aggregate of 
some 450,000 horse power. But for legis- 
lation and treaty restrictions it is claimed 
that 100,000 horse power could be utilized 
on the American side without appreciably 
lessening the grandeur of the Falls. 

The resultant benefits to mankind out- 
side of those immediately benefited lie 
in the great impetus given to the utiliza- 
tion of the immense water power hitherto 
neglected, an impetus which has led to 
the investment of many millions and the 
complete revolution of power conditions 
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in many localities, once dependent on 
steam power only. The easy trans- 
mission of electrical power from generating 
plants many miles distant from the factor- 
ies, the abolition of lines of shafting and 
constantly depreciating belting through 
the use of individual dynamos from each 
lathe, press or other machines, the pro- 
motion of electrical vehicle propulsion and 
the intensity of reducing heat furnished 
by electrical energy, together with the 
solution of many costly plans for street 
illumination have been largely due to edu- 
cational effect of the Niagara Falls project. 
The immediate result in a practical way 
may be thus summarized. There are now 
manufactured annually in this district 
storage batteries for heating, lighting 
and starters for automobile and motor- 
boat control to the value of several 
millions, one million boxes of Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit worth $3,400,000, two 
hundred tons of paper for the press and 
six thousand barrels of flour daily, 
$200,000 worth of wall paper and nearly 
half a million pounds of brass and bronze 
castings yearly. Its product of manu- 
factured graphite from anthracite coal 
and petroleum coke in the electric furnace 
at a temperature of 7,500 degrees Fahren- 
heit, gives to the world a chemically pure 
graphite to the amount of 13,000,000 
pounds annually, valued at $1,000,000. 
Indispensable in the manufacture of 
pencils, electrodes, loose powder for dry 
batteries, lubricants and a thousand other 
uses, the electrical manufactured from 
this graphite has largely replaced all 
others and greatly perfected and cheapened 
the almost innumerable electrolytic pro- 
cesses which have so wonderfully replaced 
the old and now almost obsolete methods 
of the recent past. In producing cheaper 
and better caustic soda, bleaching powder 
and many other chemicals, extracting the 
precious and baser metals from their ores 
quicker and with much less waste and cost, 
hastening tanning and other chemical 
processes, the electric welding of metals 
together and even with each other, and in 
numerous other ways these electrodes 
alone add many millions of dollars yearly 
to the earnings and profits of mankind. 
In a great plant, controlling 60,000 
horse power many millions of pounds of 
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'HE GENERAL VIEW OF BOTH OF THE GREAT CATARACTS IN SUMMER, SHOWING STATION 
OF THE NIAGARA RESERVATION, ELEVATOR AND DOCK OF THE 
MAID OF THE MIST STEAMERS 


Carbide of Calcium are produced, an ap- 
parently porous stone, which in contact 
with water evolves astonishing vclumes 
of acetylene gas, whose special uses as an 


illuminant 
lamps, 


in half a million of miners’ 
in thousands of automatically 
lighting and sélf-extinguishing buoys along 
the coasts, on myriads of motors on sea 
and land, etc., have revolutionized many 
once accepted conditions. Most remark- 
able of all perhaps is its tremendous ther- 
mal power in conjunction with oxygen 
gas, the resultant flame reaching 6,300 
degrees Fahrenheit. With this flame the 
hull of the Maine was cut in two, at an 
immense saving of time and labor and it is 
said that it will eat its way through an 
eight-inch square armor-block, dividing 
it in sixty seconds. In welding massive 
articles of bronze, cast iron, aluminum and 
other metals, it is equally effective. 


Aluminum, only fifty years ago so rare 
and costly that Napoleon III made a 
present of a few ounces to an English 
institute, is turned out annually to the 
amount of 12;000 tons, worth $5,000,000. 
The Carborundum Company manufac- 
tures from sand, salt, coke and sawdust, 
some 13,000,000 pounds of Carborundum 
rivalling the diamond. in hardness and 
many gems in the beauty of its tints and 
refracting facets. It has practically re- 
placed the impure and costly mined 
abrasives, just as they in their turn had 
made obsolete the old and dangerous grind- 
stones in use for so many centuries. 

Besides Carborundum three other abra- 
sives are made and known to the trade as 
Alundum and Aloxite, these being evolved 
from bauxite, the mineral base of the Alumi- 
num manufacture of today. Crystalon, 
a near neighbor of Carborundum, is also 
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largely made and distributed. Ferro- 
chrome for hardening armor-plate and 
steel projectiles, itself formally declared 
contraband of war, and therefore, a pre- 
cious resource in case of foreign compli- 
cations; metallic silicon used by the iron 
founder to remove all gases from the 
fluid metal, thus improving the castings 
and adding at least one-fifth to their last- 
ing quality, and ferrotungsten, said to 
double the life of steel rails, are also manu- 
factured. Most of these products before the 
establishment of great electric furnaces, 
were at bést, painfully and slowly pro- 
duced in small quantities in the hope that 
some day they would come into their own. 

Besides these and a host of minor manu- 
factures, the excess power transmitted by 
wire operates 374 miles of railway along 
the Niagara frontier and drives the street 
cars of Oswego two hundred miles away, 
and all this has been done without injuring 
the splendor and majesty of Niagara or 
the beauty of its scenery. Indeed, as a 
government report says, “The power 
houses for the most part are architecturally 
excellent, harmonizing with the scenic 
surroundings and the mechanical wonders 
wrought in solving the engineering prob- 
lems of the utilization of this great head 
and volume of water, rivals as a spectacle 
the scenic grandeur of the falls, and add 
to the attractiveness of the region.” Since 
this report was issued, the Hydraulic 
Company at the request of the Taft 
Scenic Commission has constructed, along 
the face of the cliff overlooking the river, 
at a cost approximating $100,000, a gigantic 
wall of rubble rockwork covering the 
penstocks, leading from its forebay to the 
powerhouse at the river’s brink, and 
harmonizing with the buildings and other 
surroundings. 


yi the great Catskill water supply 
project my connection for a year was 
that of appraiser on real estate for the city 
of New York, in the matter of taking prop- 
erty in the valley of the Esopus for the 
construction of the Ashokan reservoir. As 
such appraiser I assisted in examining and 
fixing a value upon farm and village prop- 
erty for which the city of New York paid 
over $500,000. This was for only a portion 
of the territory. 
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New York City at present obtains prac- 
tically all of its water from the Croton and 
Bronx watersheds in Westchester and 
Putnam Counties, and the Ridgewood 
watershed in Nassau County, each of 
them already developed to practically the 
economic limit so that the draft on them 
has come to be in excess of their safe yield 
during a period of dry years. Very little 
additional water can be obtained from 
them by the construction of additional 
works. The cost would be large and the 
relief from a possible water shortage only 
temporary. Forty-six millions of gallons 
more than the present development of 
three hundred and thirty-six millions of 
gallons could be secured and the estimated 
cost necessary to obtain this additional 
water would be $150,000,000, whereas the 
estimated cost of not less than 500,000,000 
gallons daily from the Catskill regions is 
$162,000,000. In the summer time you 
would wonder where this great quantity 
of water is coming from. The average 
flow of the Esopus creek in the dry season 
is 150 cubic feet per second, but in January, 
1910, I saw a freshet there and during 
one day that same creek increased in 
volume to 19,000 cubic feet per second 
by actual measurement of engineers. Such 
a flood would soon fill the gigantic Ashokan 
reservoir. 

Accordingly, the Board of Water Supply 
under the administration of Mayor George 
B. McClellan, decided to develop the 
watersheds in the Catskill Mountain 
region, constructing a system capable of 
delivering at least 500,000,000 gallons of 
water daily to the five boroughs of the 
city. The capacity of the Ashokan reser- 
voir will be 127,000,000,000 gallons. 

A special act of the Legislature known 
as the McClellan Bill authorized the ap- 
pointment of Commissioners of Appraisal 
to take the property by condemnation 
proceedings. In this work, necessarily 
long drawn out, twenty-one commissions 
of three men each have been appointed 
for the Ashokan reservoir alone, eighteen 
to appraise the property, one to relocate 
highways and two to consider claims for 
business damages. For the Ashokan reser- 
voir a territory about twelve miles long 
and an average of one mile in width was 
taken including one thousand farm and 
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POWER STATION, GATE HOUSE AND OFFICE OF THE HYDRAULIC POWER COMPANY 
Taken from Canadian side of river 


village properties and thirty-five ceme- 
teries in which reposed the dust of four 
thousand inhabitants, some of the inter- 
ments dating back more than one hundred 
years. That region was settled by the 
Dutch 250 years ago. For both senti- 
mental and sanitary reasons these ceme- 
teries had to be all cleared away. 

The Ashokan reservoir is distant eighty- 
six miles from the city hall, New York, 
the aqueduct is actually ninety-two miles 
long; the maximum depth of water will be 
190 feet, and the average about fifty feet, 
impounding water enough to cover Man- 
hattan Island to a depth of about twenty- 
eight feet. The total area of the water 
surface is equal the area of Manhattan 
Island below 106th Street, and a shore line 
forty miles in length is to be surrounded by 
a sixteen-foot boulevard. In connection 
with its construction about thirty miles 
of new highway will be built as also about 
thirteen miles of new location for the 


Ulster & Delaware Railroad, which at 
present traverses the entire length of the 
reservoir basin. Seven small villages now 
exist in the territory to be submerged, and 
in order to properly establish the shores 
of the reservoir a total area of about 
twenty-three square miles of land, includ- 
ing the area to be submerged has been ac- 
quired. All buildings will be torn down 
or burned and all trees and shrubbery 
cut down and burned. The total length 
of all the dams and dykes at the extreme- 
ties of the reservoir will be about five and 
one-half miles, the sides ‘being formed by 
the Catskill mountains. 

The top of the completed dam proper is 
one thousand feet long, rising to a height of 
210 feet above the bed of Esopus creek and 
its foundations sink fifty feet into the bed 
of the creek. Each end of the masonry 
wall is flanked by an earthen wing, aggre- 
gating 3,600 feet in length. The top of 
the dam is 610 feet above mean sea level 
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the maximum thickness at base two hun- 
dred feet and its top, which is traversed 
by the forty-mile boulevard around the 
reservoir is twenty-six feet wide. 

The total volume of masonry in this 
portion of the structure is 550,000 cubic 
yards. Themaximum width of the earthen 
wings at their base is eight hundred feet, 
their top is thirty-four feet and the total 
quantity of the embankment 2,000,000 
cubic yards. In short, the construction 
of the main dams for the Ashokan reservoir 
involves 2,055,000 cubic yards of earth 
excavation, 425,000 cubic yards of rock 
excavation, 7,200,000 cubic yards of em- 
bankment and refilling, the use of 1,100,000 
barrels of Portland cement, 874,000 cubic 
yards of masonry, and 105,000 cubic yards 
of rubble paving and rip-rap. Some time 
ago I saw a statement by an engineer to 
the effect that if all of the material that 
entered into the dam and dykes for the 
Ashokan reservoir were loaded onto stan- 
dard freight cars it would make a freight 
train reaching from New York to San 
Francisco and back to St. Louis. With 
the exception of the Portland cement the 
material that entered into this tremendous 
piece of construction was quarried in the 
mountains and dug from the sandhills of 
that region. By the way, the word 
Ashokan is an Indian name meaning 
Plenty of Water. 

The contract for this great work was let 
September 5, 1907, to McArthur Brothers 
Company and Winston & Company, and 
it was provided that the dam and dykes 
should be completed by February, 1915. 
The dam is completed now and the dyke 
work ahead of the contract. The con- 
tract price was $12,670,000 and the con- 
tractors gave a bond for $1,000,000. 
Since then this firm was given another 
dyke contract for about $1,000,000 and 
it is preparing to move the Ulster & Dela- 
ware Railroad out of the reservoir terri- 
tory. The railroad company received 
$2,500,000 from the city of New York for 
moving to the other side of the valley. 


N connection with the reservoir for the 

ninety-two miles of aqueduct to New 
York, the city purchased a right-of-way 
two hundred feet wide involving the ac- 
quisition of 1,400 properties, or a total, 


with the 1,000 properties taken for the 
reservoir, of 2,400. 

All of the legal proceedings took place 
in the historic old Courthouse in Kingston, 
built over one hundred years ago, burned 
by the British and rebuilt in 1818, on the 
steps of which George Clinton was inaug- 
urated as the first governor of the state, 
and where ex-Governor David B. Hill 
spoke on Memorial Day, 1908, upon the 
occasion of the reinterment of the remains 
of Governor Clinton in his home city after 
they had been brought from Washington. 

Now two commissions are sitting in the 
city of Kingston hearing claims for busi- 
ness damages growing out of the depopu- 
lation of this territory aggregating over 
$9,000,000. Of course, many of them 
are ridiculous but the total awards will 
run into the millions. Washer-women, 
musicians and skunk hunters are being 
paid money, and every person that can 
imagine a possibility of an award puts in 
a claim. 

The conveying of the aqueduct under 
the Hudson River at Storm King and 
Break Neck was a wonderful piece of 
engineering. In order to strike solid and 
enduring rock the great tube was bored 
from one thousand to fourteen hundred 
feet under the river and up on the opposite 
side, thus creating a great siphon, the 
head of water 610 feet above the level 
of the sea in the Ashokan reservoir being 
sufficient to carry it up and over the grade. 
The head of water will be so great that no 
pipe would hold it, and it is necessary to 
lead it through an aqueduct built on the 
solid rock. 

In the last quarter of the Nineteenth’ 
Century, filled with greater accomplish- 
ments than any other similar period in the 
world’s history, man’s genius, superb cour- 
age and boundless financial resources have 
wrought the crowning scientific triumph 


.of all time in the electrical harnessing of 


the most potential river on the globe. 
Now, in the opening years of the Twen- 
tieth Century, the Niagara frontier in a 
double sense occupies a commanding place 
upon creation’s map. Within its borders 
is the grandest of all nature’s scenes and 
the fountain head of the energies of the 
electric age. Four hundred miles away, 
at the gateway of the new world, is the 
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metropolis of the western hemisphere, the 
most cosmopolitan city in the world, within 
whose boundaries more. wealth is stored 
than in any other city, whose buildings 
rise to the greatest heights, whose com- 
merce is conveyed in ocean greyhounds to 
the ends of the earth, and whose water 
supply, transportation, building, financial 
and general human interest projects in- 
volve figures that stagger the imagination 
of the most optimistic. New York sits 
enthroned at the portals of the continent. 
Niagara Falls, queen of hydro-electric 
energy on the boundary of two nations 
stands sentinel on the western border of 
the premier state of the Union. Who 
shall say them nay? 

The Falls of Niagara! Grandest of 
nature’s scenes! Noblest of all the Creat- 
or’s works in earthly spectacles! Millions 
of people from all over the civilized world 
have gazed upon the great cataracts with 
wonderment and awe and for centuries 


to come will gather here from the ends of 
the earth. By the genius of man beauty 
and utility have been united. Sentiment 
and usefulness march side by side and de- 
light and serve the human race. The one 
has inspired reverence and admiration. 
The other is the vanguard of progress. 
The one is sublime. The other is un- 
equalled. The one is the greatest in- 
spiration of artists and poets. The other 
is the origin of man’s most superb ac- 
complishment. 

The glories of Niagara have reached the 
uttermost parts of the earth. The mighty 
ocean and the pleasant land; the moun- 
tains that tower above the plains; the 
other rivers that run down to the sea; the 
grand canyon of the Colorado; Gibraltar, 
the Matterhorn and the blue expanse of 
the Mediterranean; the great fresh water 
lakes of which Niagara is a connecting 
link; all of the works of the Omnipotent, 
whether land or sea, and all that in them is, 
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become secondary when the highest work 
of creation, man, gazes upon the world’s 
greatest cataracts and fully realizes their 
potentialities. 

By the same token the six great aque- 
ducts and all of the splendid architecture 
of ancient Rome; the massive pyramids 
of Egypt; the man-made glories of ancient 
Greece; all of the stupendous accomplish- 
ments wrought by the brain and hand 
of man in the century last past are ex- 
ceeded by the significance of the results 
of Niagara harnessed. No man can meas- 
ure what it means to this and succeeding 
generations. It initiated and chiefly sus- 
tains the electrical age. 

Ponderous yet almost noiseless 5,000, 


10,000 and 15,000 horse power dynamos 
convert the swiftly flowing flood of the 
world’s most picturesque river into the 
magic current that changes night into 
day, furnishes the force for transporta- 
tion, enters into every form of manufactur- 
ing and has made possible some of our 
most useful arts. 

Who shall say that the Great Architect 
of the Universe placed in this favored 
region peerless Niagara for beauty alone? 
Niagara’s purpose is two-fold. Beauty 
and utility clasp hands, as it were, and 
move forward to the goal of human happi- 
ness. Mankind is uplifted spiritually and 
immensely benefited materially. And 
Niagara flows on forever! 


The Use of Electric Power at Niagara 


T is estimated that there is now invested 
about sixty millions of dollars in power 
development at Niagara Falls. It is esti- 
mated that the entire cost of the Catskill 
mountain water supply project for New 
York City will be $161,800,000. The origi- 
nal estimate of cost for the construction of 
the Panama canal has been nearly trebled 
and the cost will finally reach something 
like $400,000,000. 

This piece of work runs into far more 
money but it does not involve the intricate 
detail of either of the other projects. The 
Panama Canal is simply a gigantic exca- 
vation with the construction of ponderous 
locks and a dam. Were it not for the 
slides no wonderful skill would be required. 
The Catskill reservoir and aqueduct are 
far more involved propositions. The con- 
veying of the aqueduct under the Hudson 
river at Storm King and Breakneck was 
a wonderful piece of engineering. In 
order to strike the right kind of rock the 
great tube was bored from 1,000 to 1,400 
feet under the river and up on the opposite 
side, thus creating a great siphon, the force 
of the water starting 610 feet above the 
level of the sea in the Ashokan reservoir 
being sufficient to carry it up a steep 
grade. As a matter of fact, the force of 
the water will be so great that no pipe 
would hold it and it is necessary to lead 
it through the solid rock. Sometimes the 
aqueduct is near the surface and again it 


is four hundred feet below the surface, this 
deep excavation being made to reach the 
right kind of rock. If the aqueduct were 
level a*railroad train could run through it 
and have plenty of room all around it. 
Still there were precedents for most of the 
work done on the water supply project. 
For the Niagara Falls electrical power 
development there were no precedents. 
It was an experiment. It required lots 
of money, like the others, and it also re- 
quired boundless courage and _ infinite 
skill. For the material advancement of 
mankind it meant more than either of the 
others. Water is a requirement of human 
life, of course, and the Panama Canal will 
add to our commerce and our prestige upon 
the high seas, but the subtle current that 
is created froin the flow of the peerless 
Niagara has revolutionized living conditions 
and its products today enter into nearly 
every manufacturing industry. It has 
built an industrial center on the site of a 
summer resort in twenty years and its 
impulse is felt from ocean to ocean, and 
across the seas as well. It marked the 
trail for many similar undertakings none 
of which can equal it in magnitude. 
With an estimated potential in these 
falls and rapids of 6,000,000 horse power 
there is now developed about 450,000 horse 
power equally divided between the two 
sides of the river. With the recent re- 
strictions no further large development 
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can take place upon the American shore 
but much more electricity will be developed 
at Niagara Falls, Ontario. Under the 
British-American treaty restrictions we 
can develop about 100,000 more horse 
power here, but if the old Burton law ban 
is again put on, little more power can be 
developed. A redeeming feature is that 
probably the importation of power from 
Canada will never again be placed at so 
low a figure. It was 160,000 horse power 
under the Burton law. The proposition 
is now to place the limit at 250,000 horse 
power. If this is not done the effect will 
be to force manufacturing concerns to go 
to Canada that would otherwise remain 
in the United States. 

The power development at Niagara 
Falls has been of untold value to the na- 
tion. It is the biggest thing in the elec- 
trical world and it was the forerunner of 
all other undertakings of its kind. The 
brains and the capital that did it blazed 
the way for all similar undertakings and 


because of the volume of the great cat- 
aracts none other can approach it in 
magnitude. The resultant benefits to 
mankind can hardly be fully recited. It 
has been well stated that the effect of the 
great electrical development has been to 
lessen the hardships of human labor, to 
aid transportation, to illuminate the night 
hours, and to add to the wealth of two 
nations. 

We live in one of the most famous 
cities of the world and we are citizens of 
the imperial state of the greatest nation 
on the globe. At our thresholds is boun- 
teous nature’s most magnificent gift to 
mankind, the cataracts of the Niagara. 
Past our doors runs a mighty flood drawn 
from the world’s largest chain of fresh 
water lakes and borne in billowy brilliance 
the 800 miles from Niagara to the sea. 
Viewed first by the primitive red man and 
later by the priests of the church, this 
sublime spectacle has filled with awe pil- 
grims from every country and every clime. 
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The Niagara frontier is a beauty spot 
world renowned. It is the greatest il- 
lustration of the futility of painting the 
lily and gilding refined gold. To view its 
surpassing wonders pilgrims flock from 
every civilized nation on the globe. In 
the ages that are past it was the abode of 
“The poor Indian whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears Him in the 

wind.” 

More than 200 years ago French mission- 
aries explored it and Father Hennepin 
first viewed the Mighty Thunderer, while 
Father La Salle built the first ship to sail 
the upper lakes. One hundred years ago 
it was the chief theater in a great war and 
bloody battles were fought at Fort Erie, 
Chippawa, Lundy’s Lane and Queens- 
ton between contending armies speaking 
the same tongue. Today the swiftly 
flowing flood that forms the boundary 
between the two great nations has been 
harnessed by the- genius of man and the 


Niagara Frontier is the site of the first 
and greatest electrical power development 
on earth, just as the Anglo-Saxon race 
prepares to celebrate the hundredth anni- 
versary of peace between English speaking 
peoples. Today, we furnish a striking 
illustration of the fact that ‘Peace hath 
her victories no less renowned than war.” 
In the reflected glory of a mighty past we 
live in a splendid present and move for- 
ward to a destiny the magnitude of which 
no man can measure. What man has 
done in the conservation of natural re- 
sources of the Niagara frontier spells 
achievement, fulfillment, courage, hope, 
devotion, sacrifice, inspiration, beauty, 
faith, opportunity, effort, success and 
compensation. 

This is the electrical era. Backin thecen- 
turies that are past we had thestone age, the 
ice age, etc., but the electrical age is purely 
the utilization of natural forces by the 
genius of man. In the twenty-five years 
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WHIRLPOOL RAPIDS AND GIANT WAVE 
Where Captain Webb, the great swimmer, lost his life, and showing steel arch and cantilever railroad bridges 


last past probably greater progress has 
been made in electrical power development 
than in any other sphere of human ac- 
tivity. This has been done by scientific 
conversion of power represented in the 
flow of water to an invisible current to 
almost everything that required power, 


light or heat. Twenty-five years ago there 
were no trolley cars, no street cars pro- 
pelled by electricity. This silent but 
potent force was known but little used. 
In a quarter of a century it has come into 
general use. Naturally, the first develop- 
ment of electric power was at the source 
of the greatest quantity of power any- 
where to be found on earth, the Falls of 
Niagara. For more than two centuries 
these cataracts had enjoyed a _ world- 
celebrity as a stupendous natural spectacle. 
The power producing capacity of the great 
cataracts is estimated by the most eminent 
engineers at from 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 
horse power. The diversity in the figures 


is explained by the difference in the flow 
of the river caused at various times by the 
direction and velocity of the wind or an 
occasional ice jam in winter. Aside from 
those elements and the seven-year cycle 
in which all waters are said to move, there 
being high and low water periods, there is 
no perceptible difference in the flow of the 
river as a result of the diversion for. the 
electrical power development. 

The potentiality of the Falls is explained 
by the fact that the Niagara River falls three 
hundred feét in five miles, fifty feet in the 
upper rapids, 165 feet at the Falls and 
eighty-five feet in the lower river. In its 
entire length of thirty-six miles the river 
falls 326 feet. The average flow of the river 
is 222,400 cubic feet per second. A flow of 
one cubic foot per second equals one square 
mile of water 1.16 inches deep in a thirty- 
day month. The flow of the Niagara 
River is furnished by 6,000 cubic miles of 
water from four lakes having 90,000 
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square miles of reservoir space. The 
drainage area that feeds the Niagara 
River covers 255,000 square miles, of 
which 59.4 per cent lies on the American 
side of the boundary line. The annual 
rain and snowfall over this watershed 
amounts to nearly thirty-one inches of 
water. The extreme width of the river 
is one mile and two channels above the 
Falls are 3,800 feet wide. The American 
Fall is 165 feet high and 1,000 feet wide, 
and the Horseshoe Fall is 159 feet high 
and 2,600 feet in width. The greatest 
depth of the river just below the Falls 
is 192 feet. The flow of the water over 
the Falls of Niagara is about 25,000,000 
tons an hour or one cubic mile per week. 
In this connection it can be stated that 
each cubic foot of water per second has 
in it potential energy amounting to twenty- 
three horse power. Each cubic foot of 
water weighs sixty-two and one-half 
pounds. 


Utider the so-called Burton law the 
Niagara Falls Power Company was allowed 
a maximum diversion of 8,600 cubic foot 
seconds; the Hydraulic Power Company, 
6,500 cubic foot seconds; the Lockport 
Hydraulic Company, 500 cubic foot sec- 
onds; the Niagara Falls Power Company is 
allowed to import from Canada 52,500 
horse power; the Niagara Falls Electrical 
Transmission Company was allowed to 
export 46,000 electrical horse power; the 
Ontario Power Company was allowed to 
export 60,000 electrical horse power; the 
International Railway Company was al- 
lowed 1,500 electrical horse power, making 
a total of 160,000 horse power that could 
be imported from Canada into the United 
States. The Burton law was enacted 
June 29, 1906, and expired March 1, 1913. 
Now the only law governing the matter is 
the British-American treaty which per- 
mits a diversion upon the American side 
of the river of 20,000 cubic foot seconds 


FIVE-THOUSAND HORSE-POWER GENERATOR AND GOVERNOR 
In Power House No. 2 of the Niagara Falls Power Company 
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and a diversion upon the Canadian side 
of the river of 36,000 cubic foot seconds. 

The three power companies on the 
Canadian side of the river are allowed 
under their franchises to develop electric 
power as follows: 

Ontario Power Company, 180,000 horse 
power; Electrical Development Company, 
Limited, 125,000 horse power; Canadian 
Niagara Power Company, 125,000 horse 
power, or a total of 430,000 horse power. 
Under the agreement with the Canadian 
Government authorities one-half of this 
amount, or 215,000 horse power could 
be imported into the United States. 

The electrical harnessing of the great 
cataracts has been of general and large 
benefit to the people of the United States. 
To the city of Niagara Falls and the 
Niagara frontier, it has been of stupendous 
import. As a result of it there are now 
located in Niagara Falls two manufactur- 
ing concerns which are the largest power 
users in the world. As a matter of fact 
there are several products that are almost 
exclusively made with Niagara current at 
the source of the supply and they are in 
general use everywhere. Through great 
electrical furnaces the magic current from 
the great cataracts has made Niagara 
Falls the chemical manufacturing center 
of the United States, and these processes 
would be impossible without great quanti- 
ties of electric current; it has made the 
manufacture of abrasives a great commer- 
cial success, and these products now enter 
into nearly every manufacturing industry. 


CCORDING to a statement made to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 

the House of Representatives by the presi- 
dent of the Niagara Falls Power Company 
that company has expended $24,500,000 
at Niagara Falls, New York, and Niagara 
Falls, Ontario. The United States Gov- 
ernment report shows that in 1906 this 
company had made expenditures of nearly 
$15,500,000 and that its allied and tenant 
companies, the latter being manufacturing 
concerns, had expended $12,250,000. At 
the same time the Hydraulic Company had 
expended nearly $5,650,000 and its allied 
or dependent companies had made an 
investment of over $8,000,000, an aggre- 
gate of nearly $41,500,000 for both power 


companies. At that time the two power 
companies were using 13,000 cubic feet 
of water, which would make each cubic 
foot of water taken represent an invest- 
ment of $3,048. This statement, of course, 
does not include the three power plants 
at Niagara Falls, Ontario, one of which 
is an auxiliary of the Niagara Falls Power 
Company, and the investment in which 
is included in that company’s total invest- 
ment of $24,500,000. 

Now as to the question of diversion and 
its effects upon the scenic grandeur of 
Niagara Falls. The average flow of the 
Niagara River is 222,400 cubic feet per 
second. To be conservative, the United 
States engineers sometimes use 210,000 
cubic feet per second as the amount. The 
variations are caused largely by the di- 
rection of the wind. Ice conditions in 
winter sometimes make a material dif- 
ference in the flow for a few hours. The 
Burton law permitted a total diversion on 
the American side of the river of 15,600 
cubic feet per second and an importation 
from Canada of 160,000 horse power. 
The British-American treaty permits a 
diversion on the American side of 20,000 
cubic feet per second and it is contended 
by those most familiar with the situation 
that neither the Congress of the United 
States nor the Legislature of the State of 
New York should impose any restrictions 
less than those imposed by the international 
treaty which was negotiated after a careful 
investigation by the International Water- 
ways Commission, a body appointed under 
a statute of the United States to confer 
with a similar body appointed under a 
statute of Canada, to make recommenda- 
tions with reference to the control and 
government of the waters of the great 
lakes and the valley of the St. Lawrence 
with reference to the question of the 
amount of water which could be with- 
drawn on the American and Canadian 
side of the Niagara River without material 
injury to the cataracts as one of the great 
natural beauties of the world. When 
William H. Taft was Secretary of War, it 
was his duty to deal with this matter and 
he came to Niagara Falls, held a hearing 
at which all the parties interested were 
represented, and he announced that he 
had reached the conclusion that with a 
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diversion of 15,600 cubic feet on the 
American side, and the transmission of 
160,000 horse power from the Canadian 
ide, the scenic grandeur of the Falls was 
not effected substantially or perceptibly 
to the eye. 

And the passage of the years has con- 
firmed this conclusion, although the agi- 
tators and dispensers of hysterics living 
it a distance and depending upon hearsay 
evidence, when they are sincere at all, 
‘ontinue to assert to the contrary. Life- 
long residents of this locality know that 


HE HOME OF SHREDDED WHEA 


there is no change in the appearance of 
the American Fall and that the baring 
of some rocks on the outer edge of the 
Horseshoe Fall is caused by the annual 
recession at the apex. At any rate the 
British-American treaty has been ratified 
and that provides that 36,000 cubic feet 
of water per second can be diverted there 
as against 20,000 cubic feet of water 
on the American side, the United States 
has consented to such a diversion and 
no law of the Congress can prevent it 
up to the limits of the treaty. The placing 
of a ban upon the importation of this 
power into the United States simply oper- 
ates to force manufacturing industries to 
go to Canada. 
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Since the enactment of the Burton law 
in June, 1906, United States engineers 
have made exhaustive examinations of the 
Niagara River and have made elaborate 
reports to the War Department which 
have been transmitted to the Congress by 
the President. The investigations under- 
taken by the United States Lake Survey 
engineers related to the effects of the 
diversion upon the level of Lake Erie; the 
effects upon the navigable capacity of the 
river in this reach; the effect upon the 
river as a boundary stream; the effect 
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upon the scenic grandeur of Niagara Falls 
and of the rapids of the Niagara River, 
and the volumes of the diversions from the 
river or its tributaries in the State of New 
York at present in force as bearing on the 
compliance of the power companies with 
the terms of their revocable permits. 
From the great mass of material in these 
government reports can be quoted this 
statement: “It is only fair to state, be- 
cause of some erroneous views concerning 
the alleged injury already wrought on the 
Falls by diversions, that during the decade 
1899 to 1908, for the months of June to 
October, inclusive, the Falls have had a 
fullness of volume and consequent grandeur 
barely less than that of the prior decade 
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1889 to 1898; and this is because the sur- 
plus waters actually tributary to the 
Niagara River have been a little greater 
in the latter decade than in the preceding, 
offsettirig all the diversions above the head 
of the river and practically compensating 
those at the Falls.” And in the latter de- 





it is absurd to attempt to demonstrate 
by physical measurements the effects of 
any diversion. It was the judgment of 
the International Waterways Commission 
and the men who framed the British- 
American treaty that an even greater 
diversion would not be injurious. It was 


ALL WE CAN FEEL IS THE “SPIRIT OF NIAGARA; ”" ALL WE CAN HEAR IS THE 
VOICE OF THE “ MIGHTY THUNDERER” 


cade the American Fall has had a greater 
flow than in the former decade. 

It seems also proper to point out that 
the navigable capacity of the -Niagara 
River is dependent upon its depth and 
velocity which can be measured; that its 
integrity and proper volume are questions 
of facts, but that the scenic grandeur of 
Niagara Falls appears to be dependent 
upon opinion and sentiment, and that 


the opinion of the Congress of the United 
States and Secretary Taft that the present 
diversion would not be injurious. A test 
made by engineers of the United States 
Lake Survey corps proved that the di- 
version of the water for power purposes 
is not perceptible, and the people who see 
Niagara River daily say that no effect on 
its flow is perceptible as the result of 
power development. 


The measure of civilization in a people is to be found in its just appreciation of the 


wrongfulness of war. 


—Helps 





An Afternoon with 


Ambrose Swasey 
by Joe Mitchell Chapple 
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N AFTERNOON spent with Mr. 
Ambrose Swasey at Cleveland 
seemed almost equal to a brief 
course in astronomy. Conver- 

sation naturally turned upon the science 
with which he is so prominently identified 
through the good “seeing” afforded by the 
telescopes he has constructed. Astronom- 
ical instruments famous the world over 
bear the impress of the genius of a farmer’s 


son, raised among the stone-fenced or- 
chards and fields about Exeter, New Hamp- 


shire. A born mechanic and scientist, the 
works of this Yankee boy’s genius are 
known wherever the stars are searched. 
Although I just dropped in between 
trains, I found him fully armed—appro- 
priate to the spirit of war times. Near his 
desk was a long range United States army 
rifle, carrying bullets three thousand yards, 
or nearly two miles, and provided with a 
sight invented by Mr. Swasey, adopted by 
our government, giving telescopic vision 
over the barrel of the gun. On the walls 
of his office were pictures of scenes visited 
in his world-wide travels. A glass case 
enclosed an ancient brick, 4x8x16 
inches, from the great wall of China, and 
near at hand a picture of that historic 
fortification in which it is estimated more 
than a billion cubic yards of masonry 
were laid centuries ago, or five times the 
amount excavated in the Panama Canal. 
When I put my hand upon this brick, as 
the glass case was removed, there was a 
feeling that I was in touch with the time 
of Confucius. The brick was taken by 


Mr. Swasey amid the snows of Manchuria, 
from the Chinese wall, the greatest monu- 
ment to human industry in existence, 
which extends twelve hundred miles across 
China, with towers every few hundred 
feet in which the soldiers were stationed. 
Perhaps some modern genius will yet find 
a practical way to utilize this monumental 
mass of masonry. 

On the table was an old English chronom- 
eter, with a history reaching back nearly a 
century, and altogether the environment 
suggested the student, traveler and man 
of affairs. 

As a result of his travels and observations 
in China, Mr. Swasey is now building a 
Science Building for the University of 
Nanking, and a Young Men’s Christian 
Association Building for the Canton 
Christian College, to be devoted to the 
noble purposes of education and helpful- 
ness, as modestly as he built and gave the 
handsome observatory to Denison Uni- 
versity at Granville, in his home state of 
Ohio. 

A description of the observatory by 
Herbert C. Wilson, Director of Goodsell 
Observatory, Carleton College, bears wit- 
ness to its completeness: 

“Tt is built of white marble and is ad- 
mirably located on a high ridge command- 
ing a clear horizon, and is in all respects 
well adapted to both instruction and 
research. The entrance leads to a circular 
room, in the floor of which is a bronze 
plaque, showing the sun in the center 
surrounded by the signs of the zodiac.” 
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This design, Mr. Swasey explained, was 
suggested to him by the arrangement 
of the centerpiece showing the sun and the 
signs of the zodiac on the floor of the 
Congressional Library. 

As one enters the circular room of the 
observatory and lifts his eyes above the 
wainscot to the decorative frieze, they rest 
upon this quotation, “The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork.” 

On the first floor of the observatory is 
the library, transit room and the stairs 
which lead to the telescope room. The 
equipment of the observatory consists of 
an equatorial telescope, transit, chrono- 
graph and astronomical clocks, The clocks 
do not require winding as does an ordinary 
clock, for they are provided with a series 
of magnets, which by electric contact, wind 
them about every half minute. 

The address by Professor Edwin B. 
Frost, director of the Yerkes Observatory, 
on the occasion of the dedication, was a 
remarkable revelation of the influence of 
the study of this ancient branch of learning 
among the teachers and the taught, and 
reflected the keen mental vision brought 
to those who gave it much or little time. 
The astronomical progress for four centuries 
is spanned by the lives of eight men, 
Copernicus, Apianus, Tycho, Galileo, New- 
ton, Halley, W. Herschel and F. G. W. 
Struve. He called attention to the fact 
that Pythagoras anticipated by centuries 
the later knowledge of the rotation and 
revolution of the earth. He referred to the 
observatory at Samarcand, where a Tartar 
prince and grandson of Tamerland, Ulugh 
Begh, catalogs the stars after a lapse of 
nearly sixteen centuries since Hipparchus. 

The increase of general culture and 
progress that followed the discoveries by 
Galileo, after he pointed his perfected 
telescope toward the moon, the sun and 
planets, identifies astronomy with almost 
every epoch-making era. The discovery 
of mountains on the moon and topography 
of the same general sort as that of the earth; 
the moons of Jupiter and their rapid revo- 
lution; the mysterious appendages of Sat- 
urn not at first discerned as a ring, are only 
a portion of the revelations of astronomy. 
As pointed out, the number of elements 
detected and differentiated in chemistry 


is less than one hundred and the tendency 
is toward a decrease, and the elements with 
which we are closely associated, such as 
hydrogen, are now present in nearly every 
star and gaseous nebula in the heavens. 


“Tae is a form of hydrogen known to 
astronomers which has not yet been 
produced in the laboratory, and Professor 
Frost is confident that nebulum will some 
day be found within the earth, buried in 
some crystal by which it was absorbed ages 
ago. It was Professor Mahaffy, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, who said there were but 
two subjects required in the curriculum— 
logic and astronomy. It has long been 
recognized that no other study in the col- 
lege course so broadens the horizon of the 
pupil or catches the imagination and inter- 
est of the student as astronomy. The art 
of determining the time and the observer’s 
position on earth from observation of the 
stars gives the student a self-reliance and 
encourages accuracy in reducing computa- 
tions. The director of the world-renowned 
Yerkes Observatory closed his address 
with a splendid tribute to the Swasey 
Observatory at Denison University. 

“In congratulating the University upon 
this admirable addition to its equipment, the 
value of which we have imperfectly expressed, 
permit me also to congratulate the generous 
donor upon this excellent adaptation of the 
gift to the purposes of the University. That 
the instruments are as perfect as they can be 
made is obvious to all who know the man and 
the work of the firm which he and his excel- 
lent partner have made famous. This ob- 
servatory will be a lasting evidence of his 
affection for the University and of his interest 
in the ancient branch of science. This ob- 
servatory will not be the only monument to 
the donor, for the succession of astronomers 
who are so fortunate as to work with the two 
great masterpieces of the genius and skill of 

arner & Swasey will not fail to bear testi- 
mony to their continued appreciation of the 
perfection of these indispensable instruments 
of their research.” 


Mr. Swasey is a man of very few words, 


but every sentence counts. He has the 
bearing of an instructor and his mass of 
hair and beard—prematurely gray—and 
gentle ways, presents the picture of the 
type of men who love to help others. 

A school for apprentices is conducted in 
the plant of The Warner & Swasey Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Swasey is president. 
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He visited the schoolroom with me, and 
the drawings made by the boys of the first 
year were inspected. One of the boys 
remained to finish his work, a bright 
freckle-faced boy—absorbed in his work. 
He enthusiastically showed us his draw- 
ings, and when I inquired which was the 
most interesting lesson, he pointed out the 
most difficult problem assigned him. 
Certain dimensions were given from which 
to work out the size of a wheel and the 
bearings. Mr. Swasey’s eyes twinkled as 
he asked why a wheel was drawn having 
five arms. This was in accord with the 
old theory that by having an odd number 
of arms the wheels were less liable to 
crack in casting. This theory was exploded 
long ago, and the young lad knew it and 
knew why. 

On the walls were displayed the records 
of the various boys, and in these Mr. 
Swasey took the greatest interest. The 
school is in charge of an able professor of 
engineering, and the course is a technical 
school education in itself. While the lads 
are attending school, they are also learning 
the machinist’s trade. It is an education 
in which the very atmosphere of the 
craftmanship for which they are being 
trained seasons them for almost any sort 


of emergency in getting on in the world. 

The course for machinist apprentices 
requires an application in person by boys 
between seventeen and twenty years of 
age, who have had a grammar school edu- 
cation or its equivalent. The firm doctrine 
in the apprentice papers reads: 

“It will be the endeavor of The Warner & 
Swasey Company, as far as possible, to give 
each apprentice an opportunity to acquire a 
practical knowledge of the machinist’s trade, 
and it is expected that the apprentice will 
manifest evidence of ambition, not only by 
faithful and diligent work in the shop, but 
by the improvement of his leisure time at 
home in study and in the reading of such 
mechanical and engineering papers and other 
literature as will enable him to master theo- 
retical as well as practical problems, thus 
fitting himself to hold positions of usefulness 
and responsibility.” 

The four years’ course of study in school 
embraces practical arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, mechanical draw- 
ing, machine design, physics and mechan- 
ics, chemistry of metals, civics and business 
English—a complete curriculum. Pleasant 
social and athletic features are added in an 
Apprenticeship Club which has all the vim 
of an academy out for first place. A com- 
plete record of the work of each apprentice 
is mailed to parents every quarter. There 
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are no wasteful hours for mischief, as three 
evenings of home work on school problems 
are required each week. A bonus of one 
hundred dollars is paid upon completion 
of the four years, which, with the wages, 
makes a total earning of fourteen hundred 
dollars for the four years, a pretty snug 
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sum to earn while acquiring a technical 
education. According to their capacity, 
the graduates have first opportunity for 
important and responsible positions with 
the company, and a good paying position 
with the company is guaranteed to the 
boys who finish the course, although no 


SEVENTY-TWO-INCH REFLECTING TELESCOPE BEING CONSTRUCTED FOR DOMINION OF 
CANADA, TO BE LOCATED AT VICTORIA 
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boy is required to stay, but is free to go 
wherever he desires. Upon graduating, 
the boys receive a diploma and a gold pin, 
with the graduate’s name and the date 
of the completion of his time engraved 
on the back of the pin. The boys prize 
this as much as a University diploma for 
it means that they have the endorsement 
of a firm that is known the world over and 
assures them a good position. 

In a book containing the lessons for the 
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If you can trust yourself when all men doubt 


you, 
But make allowance for their doubting, 
too; 
lf you can wait and not be tired of waiting, 
Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 
Or being hated, don’t give way to hating, 
And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too 
wise; 


“If you can talk with crowds and keep your 
virtue, 

Or walk with Kings, nor lose the common 
touch, 


ee 
rr... 
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ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY, DENISON UNIVERSITY, GRANVILLE, OHIO 


first year, I found an expression of the spirit 
which governs the handling of the boys in 


the apprentice school.. It reminded me of 
my old school days, but it seemed much 
more attractive than the printed pages 
in the arithmetic and algebra books used 
in school. 

The first page contains the poem by 
Rudyard Kipling on “Being a Man.” 
I can’t resist quoting the first and last 
verses: 

“If you can keep your head when all about 
you 

Are losing theirs and blaming it on you; 


If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt 
you, 
If all men count with you, but none too 
much; 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours is the Earth and everything that’s 
in it, 
And—which is more—you'll be a Man, my 
Son!” 


The machines designed and manufac- 
tured by The Warner & Swasey Company 
are known in every machine shop and repre- 
sent the same accurate and thorough work- 
manship which is bestowed upon scientific 
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instruments; and, shipped to all parts 
of the world, they have heralded the 
triumph of American mechanical genius. 
Through the mammoth plant lathes of all 
sizes and descriptions and an endless array 
of machine tools, repeat effectively the 
story of American mechanical progress. 
Far down in the basement is a machine 
of particular interest to astronomers and 
scientists. It is the celebrated dividing 


instruments in the world have been made 
in this plant, including the forty-inch 
telescope at the Yerkes Observatory; the 
thirty-six-inch Lick telescope at Mount 
Hamilton, California, and the twenty-six- 
inch telescope in the Naval Observatory 
at Washington. 

At the present time several large mount- 
ings are being constructed—a seventy-two- 
inch for the Canadian government, to be 


BRONZE PLAQUE IN FLOOR OF OBSERVATORY AT DENISON UNIVERSITY 


engine which makes it possible, to the de- 
light of mathematicians, to divide a circle 
accurately, even to within one second 
of arc—surpassing the records of all pre- 
vious dividing engines. This degree of 
accuracy was accomplished after years of 
experiments in a room heated to eighty 
degrees, or as near as practicable to the 
heat of the body of the operator, for 
even a breath might interfere with the 
tiny scratches on the silver bands of the 
revolving disc. 

Some of the most famous astronomical 


located at Victoria; a sixty-inch for the 
National Observatory of Argentine, and 
a twenty-inch mounting for the Chabot 
Observatory at Oakland, California—the 
latter instrument to be exhibited at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

How basic is the science of astronomy 
in determining time and distance; how 
simple, after all, are the fundamental 
calculations which determine distances 
to the planets. An incident is related of 
Mr. Swasey on board ship which illustrates 
how the human eye may prove an unerring 
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instrument in calculating distances without 
the use of the telescope. 

A ship was sighted in the distance and 
the passengers were wondering how far 
away it was. Mr. Swasey took a foot-rule 
from his pocket, and when holding it a foot 
from his eye, the ship, as it appeared to 
the vision, measured about a half-inch in 
length, which would equal one foot when 
twenty-four feet from his eye; then, as 
he knew the name of the boat, and also 
knew that its length was about eight hun- 
dred feet, it was easy to calculate that it 
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much thought and personal observation. 
He represents the Cleveland Chamber of 
Conimerce in the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, and was the American 
representative at the international meeting 
held in Europe. 

Mr. Swasey and his partner, Mr. Warner, 
have reason to feel gratified in what they 
have accomplished, and the splendor of 
their achievements not only reflects honor 
upon the nation, but especially upon the 
progress of the growing city of Cleveland, 
with which Mr. Swasey has been actively 
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was 19,200 feet away, or approximately 
three and one-half miles. Mr. Swasey was 
looked upon as a wizard by the passengers 
for the rest of the trip. 

Mr. Swasey is a Fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society of England and a 
member of the British Astronomical 
Association, and recently delivered an 
address at a meeting of the Association in 
London, for he is quite as much at home in 
England, Australasia and the Orient as in 
the United States. 

In connection with his own business, 
the exploitation of the foreign trade is a 
matter to which Mr. Swasey has given 


identified for so many years. With his 
mind absorbed in work involving mathe- 
matical calculations, Mr. Swasey is first 
of all interested in the human equations— 
in helping young men to help themselves. 
The very environment of the establish- 
ment from the bronze plaque of the Lick 
telescope in the floor of the vestibule, 
leading to the reception room, radiates 
the atmosphere of all-conquering optim- 
ism, which is usually the result of making 
practical a blend of the ideal and scientific, 
and having man and men adjusted to the 
age-old laws that rule the heart, head and 
hand. 
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The Famous 
Franklin Square House 
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WELVE years do not seem a long 
span of time, as time: goes, but 
even that brief period has wit- 
nessed wonders in the promotion 

of practical welfare work. When I visited 
Dr. George L. Perin at the Franklin Square 
House in Boston, the achievement of twelve 
years there visible represented over a 
decade of most inspiring and notable 
work in providing a real home for thousands 
of young women who sought a place of 
abode in the city. 

For many years Dr. Perin had been 
pastor of a Boston church, whose doors 
were open every day. He had seen the 
fashionable homes in his parish about 
Franklin Square moved to the Back Bay 
and the sections developed into a lodging 
house district. While he little dreamed of 
being more than a pastor, his experiences 
and observations of the growing needs of 
young women in search of lodgings led 
him on to accomplish his ideal of a life work 
by providing them with a home-hotel. 

The St. James Hotel was one of the first 
large hostelries constructed outside of 
the center of Boston. It was built in 1865 
by Mr. Ballou of Ballou’s Magazine, and 
no money was spared to make it the best 
ever built in Boston up to that time. Here 
President Grant was entertained while 
on a visit to Boston during his second term, 
and many notables who visited the Hub 
were charmed with the view of Franklin 
Square. Later the hotel was purchased 
by the New England Conservatory of 
Music, and here the beginning of the largest 
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musical conservatory in the world was 
made. The handsome furnishings of the 
old hotel were easily adapted to the use 
of the Conservatory until it outgrew its 
quarters and moved to Huntington Avenue. 
Then it was that Dr. Perin conceived a 
happy idea—why not convert this building 
into a home hotel for girls and give them 
every advantage of a home that any girl 
might appreciate, at the lowest possible 
cost? 

To think is to act with Dr. Perin. He 
forthwith enlisted the interest of the late 
Mr. John C. Haynes, of Oliver Ditson 
Company, and others, and secured the 
property. The days, weeks and years of 
energy that followed in raising the money 
to pay for that property is one of the won- 
ders of the twelve years of its development. 
The home has been a success from the 
start. It provides not only good rooms 
and good board ranging as low as $4.25 a 
week, but also the young women are 
furnished parlors, where they can receive 
their friends, and halls where they can have 
their own entertainments, all the time with 
a feeling that it is their own. A college 
dormitory could not be more charming. 
There is nothing of an institutional char- 
acter about the undertaking, and there is 
no religious or sectarian purpose—the idea 
is simply to make every guest feel perfectly 
at home—the walls are not covered with 
rules and restrictions, and everywhere 
there is the spirit of womanliness and 
hominess. Young women coming to the 
city for a short time soon find it the 
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popular stopping place without suffering 
the strange loneliness of a hotel. 
Relentless in his energy, Dr. Perin never 
rested until he found people to assist in 
fitting up the dozen cozy little parlors for 
the use of the girls, and the best space of 
the building is used for this purpose. The 


large auditorium, known as Haynes Hall, 
and provided with a pipe organ, has become 


FRANKLIN SQUARE HOUSE 


of 1912 the corporation had paid off all its 
indebtedness and owned the valuable prop- 
erty at the corner of Washington and East 
Newton Streets. In the meantime the 
building accommodating four hundred and 
fifty girls, in their cozy rooms, adorned 
as their occupants-would adorn their own 
rooms at home, became taxed to its utmost 
capacity. 


THE FRANKLIN SQUARE HOUSE 


the center of attractive entertainments 
every week. There are no homesick days 
or nights for the girls in the Franklin 
Square House. The very atmosphere and 
environment seem to have caught the 
genial spirit of Benjamin Franklin himself. 

Curiously enough, this undertaking as 
regards money expenses has been almost 
self-sustaining from the start. Dr. Perin 
raised in all over $300,000, and at the close 


More room was required and more room 
must be provided. When I visited Dr. 
Perin on his sixtieth birthday, I found him 
ablaze with enthusiasm. The corporation 
owned over ten thousand feet on Washing- 
ton Street and Dr. Perin felt the time had 
arrived to meet the demands for more 
room. With the faith and courage char- 
acteristic of the early days of the under- 
taking, the Board of Directors, who had 














DR. GEORGE L. PERIN 
President of the board of directors of the Franklin Square House 
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given him such unflagging assistance, 
decided to erect a new addition costing 
one quarter million dollars. The laying 
of the cornerstorme of this building was 


working girl and student girl in Boston. 
Realizing the battle against adverse envi- 
ronment and the many temptations of 
boarding house life they took up the work 
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ARTIST’S DRAWING OF THE NEW ANNEX 


indeed a memorable occasion. Addresses 
were made by the President, who told the 
story of the beginnings made twelve years 
ago by a few earnest men and women who 
met together to discuss the problem of the 


that the]}Brooke House and the Young 
Woman’s Christian Association had in- 
augurated. They knew that a large amount 
of money was spent to protect young men 
from the temptations of city life in Young 
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Men’s Christian Associations and other 
institutions, and they desired to do some- 
thing for the young women who were 
joining the ranks of the city’s population, 
both in business and educational pursuits. 
An address was made by Mrs. Maude 
Howe Elliott, daughter of Julia Ward 
Howe, author of the “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” who dedicated the Cruft 
hospital in the Franklin Square House 
several years before, as one of the happy 
events of her long and useful life. 

The new addition provides nearly four 
hundred more single rooms, and Mr. 
John L. Grandin, a trustee of the Franklin 
Square House and one of its early generous 


have already planned to leave a generous 
legacy for the endowment of this splendid 
work. 

We dined at Franklin Square House on 
Dr. Perin’s birthday and the splendid 
anniversary luncheon we had was furnished 
at a cost of about fifteen cents to the girls. 
The new dining room will be provided 
with little round tables, in keeping with 
the homey atmosphere of the house. 
When I saw the girls in the library and in 
the halls writing their letters on Franklin 
Square House stationery, it told a story 
in itself. Every visitor who has even a 
peep into the library, which is already too 
small to accommodate the little groups 
that gather after supper, 








seems impelled at once 
to contribute some 
books for the enjoyment 
of the girls. 

Franklin Square House 
faces the beautiful Frank- 
lin Square with its trees 
and flowers, and also on 
Washington Street, but 
on the top of the new 
addition is a roof garden 
where the advantages of 
open air for the social 
festivities and even for 
sleeping purposes can be 
obtained. There is noth- 
ing in the way of mod- 
ern conveniences that is 
not provided, for the 








A WARD IN THE CRUFT HOSPITAL 


friends, has volunteered to furnish the large 
recreation hall in the new building. This 
spacious reception room will be used as a 
sitting room for afternoon teas, receptions 
and Sunday evening meetings. All around 
the hall are little parlors, curtained off as 
cozy aS you please, in which the young 
ladies entertain their friends as they would 
at home. Each of the parlors is furnished 
by voluntary subscriptions, at a cost of 
about two hundred dollars each, and the 
donors of these parlors can never realize 
what pleasure the young people derive 
from the thoughtfulness of those who have 
homes. The keynote of the Franklin 
Square House is that it is human and 
homelike, and no wonder that many people 


basic idea in Franklin 
Square is to provide 
everything that preserves the health and 
inures to the happiness of its guests. 

The Cruft Hospital is well said to be a 
little world of its own. Every guest of 
the house is cared for as tenderly and de- 
votedly as though at home. In fact, the 
board provides for medical attention, but 
the hospital records are most encouraging 
as to the health and vigor of the Franklin 
Square House girls. 

Reading over the little Franklin Square 
House Bulletin, containing an account of 
various events, one is reminded of a college 
paper. The idea of the home is to meet a 
need as it has arisen. The purpose is to 
work for formation of character and not to 
wait for the necessity of reformation. The 
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best of it all is that the girls 
have a jolly time and not a 
breath of scandal has ever 
lung to the fair name of 
Franklin Square House, and 
to have continued self-sup- 
porting after the property 
was provided by generous 
lonors has proven not only 
the success of the idea but its 
ipplication as well. It has a 
field peculiarly its own, and 
while it has all the splendid 
spirit of philanthropy, it is 
not essentially a philanthro- 
py but a means of giving the 
girls a fair and equal chance 
with the boys in making their 
way in the city. 











Everywhere are in evidence 
tokens of the generous and 
kindly spirit of those who are interested 
in Franklin Square House. Here is an 
orchestrelle left by one admiring friend. 
Here are pianos and books and furniture. 
Somehow those interested in this home 
seem to delight in doing things for it, and 
hundreds of contributions are sent in by 
those who have heard in an incidental way 
of the results at the Franklin Square House. 
There were many dark and trying days 
when Dr. Perin was raising the three 
hundred thousand dollars, in three different 
lots, to pay for the building and grounds; 


WHERE COZINESS AND COMFORT PREVAIL 


and each one hundred thousand dollars 
was raised contingent on its being com- 
pleted at a certain date. An incident was 
related in connection with the raising of 
the first one hundred thousand dollars that 
is a romance in itself. Dr. Perin was on 
the home stretch and only a little time was 
left to complete the last contributions or 
all was lost. The telephone rang and he 
was called down town to meet a stranger, 
an elderly Vermonter, who without any 
preliminaries said, “‘Doctor, I have heard 
about your work down there and I just 

thought I had a few dollars 
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that I would give you right 
now.” So saying he placed 
one thousand dollars in bills 
in the Doctor’s hands and 
then asked about the bal- 
ance. Again at the eleventh 
hour the telephone rang and 
Dr. Perin found his new 
friend at the safety deposit 
vault with another thousand 
dollars. Later on, the stranger 
visited the Franklin Square 
House, saw himself the work 
¥ that was being done, and 

~ when the next hundred thou- 
' sand dollars was being raised 
he announced that he had 
sold some securities and had 








HAYNES HALL 


a draft he wished to pre- 
sent. At first glance, Dr. 
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Perin thought it was for nineteen hundred 
dollars—but a second look showed that it 
was for nineteen thousand three hundred 
dollars. The old gentleman said, “I have 
not the money by me now to make it an 
even twenty thousand, but hold on, I have 
a little,” and he pulled out five hundred 
dollars and added, “I will send you the 
rest in a few days.” Sure enough, in a 
short time along came the two hundred 
dollars. This man was the late senior 


girls. Numbered among his Sunday School 
boys are many.men now prominent in busi- 
ness life of Boston and they do not forget 
their old Sunday School teacher. 

An account of Franklin Square House 
would be incomplete without mention of 
the trustees who have worked so earnestly 


with Dr. Perin and after being with him a 


day, I do not wonder at their delight and 
pleasure in helping him. His blue eyes 
sparkle with the sympathetic appreciation 


THE LARGE DINING ROOM SEATS MANY GUESTS 


member of the firm of Cobb, Bates & 
Yerxa, grocers, of Boston. Incidents of 
this kind were often repeated by men who 
believed in Dr. Perin and his work. 

Here in Franklin Square the young 
women have their music and pastimes and 
their beautiful and cozy surroundings and, 
yes, they have the society of young men, 
and many young ladies are proud of the 
fact that their happy courting days were 
spent in dear old Franklin Square. In Dr. 
Perin’s pastoral work at Everyday Church, 
he took especial interest in the boys and 


of the vitality and vigor of youth and, 
although his hair is streaked with gray, 
his buoyant enthusiasm is as fresh today 
as when he first ventured his dream and 
idea of the Franklin Square House to Mr. 
John C. Haynes. He is a trustee of the 
New England Conservatory of Music and 
never too busy with all the work on his 
shoulders to join in the spirit of merriment 
in the great family of the Franklin Square 
House, where the glow of the hearthstone 
ever sheds the radiance associated with 
home ties. 





The 
Story the Prisoner Told 


by Maitland LeRoy Osborne 


Author of “The FitzGerald of Ballyowen,” etc. 


LL DAY, afoot, across the burning 
sands, under the blazing sun, 
his captors had forced him on, 
till footsore, weary, near dead 

of thirst, he entered the gateway of the 
city. Before the ponderous portal closed 
behind him, he turned his head for one 
last brief glimpse of the world he was 
leaving. As far as his bloodshot, weary 
eyes could see, the pitiless desert stretched, 
an ocean of billowed sand, swept by fierce 
winds into ever-shifting mounds and 
hillocks that formed and grew and then 
dissolved to form and grow and fade away 
again in endless array of grotesque shapes. 

He had been warned before he started 
on his quest of the Forbidden City what 
his fate would be if he was taken by the 
minions of its ruler. He had been told 
heartrending tales of the cold-blooded 
cruelty of the One who ruled the city, 
and had seen strong men shudder when 
his name was mentioned. But with the 
intrepid traveler’s lust for adventure he 
had disregarded the warnings, relying upon 
his disguise for security. And now, be- 
trayed by the cowardice and cupidity of 
his guide, he stood on the threshold of his 
last adventure, and presently his name 
would be written at the bottom of the list 
of victims of their own foolhardiness and 
folly who had sought to penetrate the 
Secret Place. 

A blow from the open fist of one of his 
impatient captors left its turbid imprint 
on his cheek and roused him from his 
brief musing. Wearily he dragged his 


unwilling feet along the narrow, winding 
way past tight-shut doors set in the front 
of squat stone houses from whose low roofs 
evil, curious faces peered down to mock 
his misery. On and on, till drops of blood 
from his lacerated feet marked the way he 
went—till the houses and the street itself 
rocked and reeled before his staring gaze 
—till at last he fell full length upon the 
bare rock floor of a noisome dungeon and 
knew no more. 

In the nightmare that ensued he had 
vague imaginings that after many hours 
or days—he knew not which—his swollen, 
bruised and anguished feet were bathed, 
his clothing changed, that food and drink 
were given him, and that he sat at times 
in a cool, dim courtyard where fountains 
played and birds were singing. Till at last 
he dragged his memory back from the 
tortured past and forced his bewildered 
faculties into action. And then he found 
the awakening scarce less strange than had 
been the dream. Well fed and clothed, and 
with all his hurts full healed, he looked 
upon a quiet courtyard and a girl who 
kneeled and watched him with pity in her 
eyes. 

“O stranger,’’ she said in musical, hushed 
tones, “listen closely, for I have but a 
little time in which to aid you. Who I 
am matters not, but I have pity in my heart 
for one who so soon must meet the fate 
that now awaits you. Presently you will 
be taken to the Presence, and when He 
questions you, declare yourself to be a 
story-teller. The Dreaded One is dull with 
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loneliness, and listens eagerly to any idle 
tale that may amuse him. So that you 
may chance to please him with a narrative, 
so you may gain the boon of an easy death. 
Now I am gone—farewell!”’ and through 
a tiny doorway she had vanished. 

Scarce had he risen from his seat with 
hand outstretched to detain her when 
through another door there appeared two 
blacks, who seized his arms and led him 
from the courtyard along a passageway 
and through a succession of rooms and halls, 
each more magnificent than the others, 
into a lofty, spacious apartment where 
stood a throne. At each doorway an armed 
black stood, who held his scimiter aloft 
when they advanced and dropped it when 
they passed. 


PON the throne sat one whose face, 
scarce old in years, mirrored reflected 
centuries of cruelty and crime. The pendu- 
lous lips and weary eyes bespoke satiety of 
vice, the twitching hands that had pointed 
death to countless victims were never still, 
and the gross, full-bodied person told of 
overfed indulgence. 

And yet the voice that issued from the 
temple of corruption was wondrous soft 
and sweet. “O stranger—whence come 
you?” the Presence asked. 

The traveler made deep obeisance. 
“From the world without I come,” he 
answered, “‘to your beauteous city, which 
men say is the fairest in all the earth, and 
administered by the wisest ruler.’”’ 

- The Presence smiled. “By your answer 
you save a leg,” he said indulgently. “Why 
comest thou?” 

“T came,” the traveler answered, “that 
I might feast my eyes upon its famed 
magnificence.” 

Again the Presence smiled. “It were a 
pity to deprive you of them both,”’ he said, 
“for your answer, one of them you may 
retain. How long dost thou propose to 
tarry?” 

“So long as by thy graciousness I may 
remain.” 

The Presence smiled again. ‘Thou art 
wonderfully amusing,” he vouchsafed. 
“For your answer you may retain an arm. 
And how dost thou purpose to occupy the 
time?” 


“In learning so much as I can compre- 


hend of the wisdom of your rule,” the 
traveler replied. 

The Presence smiled. “I am vastly 
diverted,” he acknowledged. “For your 
answer you may keep an ear. And where 
dost thou expect to go when you depart?” 
he asked. 

The traveler bowed deeply. “To Para- 
dise—if I have lived justly,” he answered 
boldly. 

The Presence smiled with vast appre- 
ciation. “Thou art a courtier,” he said. 
“For your answer you may keep your 
head. And what is your occupation?” 

Boldly thetravelermadeanswer. “Know, 
O Mighty One, that I am a teller of tales.” 

“Good,” cried the Presence, ‘“‘then shall 
we make a bargain. You have remaining 
your head, an arm, a leg, an eye and an 
ear. For each tale you tell that amuses me 
you shall keep your choice of another arm, 
or leg, or eye, or ear. For each tale that 
is old or dull or fails to please me, you shall 
lose an arm, or leg, or eye, or ear, as I may 
choose.” He clapped his hands. “Bring 
in the executioner,’”’ he ordered, and when 
a gigantic, half-naked black, bearing the 
implements of his trade, appeared and 
gazed appraisingly upon the traveler’s 
well-knit limbs, the Presence leaned back 
upon his throne. “Proceed,” he said. 

. . * 

“My fifst tale,” the traveler announced, 
“4s the story of the Three Jolly Friars, who 
shut the devil in a snuff box, and it begins 
this way: 

“Three jolly friars sitting in the shade 
of a fig tree one summer afternoon fell 
into a discussion concerning good and evil, 
the First Jolly Friar contending stoutly 
that all the evil in the world was due to 
the machinations of the devil, while the 
Second Jolly Friar maintained as stoutly 
that good and evil were but the natural 
attributes of mankind. As the argument 
progressed to a great length without either 
seemingly gaining an advantage, both 
finally appealed to the Third Jolly Friar 
to decide which one was right. ‘Brothers,’ 
said the Third Jolly Friar, contentedly, 
‘for aught I know you may both be right 
or both be wrong, or one right and the 
other wrong, or both partly right and 
partly wrong; for my part I do not con- 
cern myself with the matter at all; but 
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merely for the sake of stopping this 
interminable argument which starts in the 
middle and gets farther from nowhere the 
longer it continues, I would suggest that 
you catch the devil and shut him up in a 
safe place long enough to 


“Having reached the river, which was 
exceeding wide and exceeding deep and 
exceeding swift of current, they were much 
concerned as to how they should get across 
to the other side, but after a time the First 





determine whether he has or 
has not any influence upon 
the evil of mankind. This, 
it seems to me, is the only 
way in which you can set- 
tle the question once for 
all.’ Having said which he 
calmly went to sleep. 

“When he awoke, much 
refreshed by his nap, he 
found the First Jolly Friar 
and the Second Jolly Friar 
regarding him anxiously. 
‘We have decided,’ the First 
Jolly Friar informed him 
solemnly, ‘to adopt your 
wise suggestion, and we are 
about to begin our search 
for the devil, whom we pro- 
pose to shut up securely for 
a year and a day while we 
observe what influence, if 
any, his absence has upon 
the world. And as we have 
great confidence in your 
wisdom and discretion, we 
invite you to accompany us.’ 

“Whereupon the Third 
Jolly Friar yawned. widely 
and rubbed his eyes. ‘Well,’ 
he said, after some consid- 
eration, ‘I believe such an 
adventure might prove 
amusing, and I will join 
you.’ 

“So, having first obtained 
the venerable abbot’s per- 
mission, the three jolly 
friars set forth on their 
quest for the devil, and 











having hunted diligently 
through every nook and 
corner of their own country 
without finding him, they wisely concluded 
that he must be somewhere else, so they 
traveled eastward for a year and a month 
and a week and a day and came at last 
to the great river that formed a boundary 
between their own country and another. 


“Now I am gone—Farewell!”” and through a tiny doorway 


she vanished 


Jolly Friar espied a boat moored to the 
shore, apparently waiting for them to 
embark. ‘Now Providence evidently led 
us to this spot,’ said he, ‘and only fools fly 
in the face of Providence, therefore let 
us embark at once in yonder boat and row 
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to the other shore.’ So, rejoicing mightily 
at this solution of their difficulty, they 
seated themselves in the boat, and having 
cast it adrift from the shore, the Second 
Jolly Friar, who was by heredity a sailor, 
his grandfather’s half brother having been 
assistant cook on a canal boat, took the 
oars and began sturdily to row. But 
scarcely had he reached the middle of the 
river when the current, which grew 
stronger the further they went from shore, 
began to propel the boat down stream, 
and strive as he might, he could not make 
way against it. 

“Presently, putting forth all his strength 
in an endeavor to guide the boat into its 
proper course, he broke an oar and shortly 
thereafterward another, and then indeed 
they found themselves in a serious plight, 
for now, having already been carried some 
distance down the river, they could 


plainly hear the roar of tremendous falls 
below toward which the current hurried. 

“The Second Jolly Friar now laid down 
his useless oars and asked the First Jolly 
Friar if he could swim. ‘Indeed, I cannot,’ 
he replied, ‘for I have never learned.’ 
‘Neither can I,’ said the Second Jolly 


Friar. ‘Nor I,’ said the Third Jolly Friar. 
‘Then we must assuredly drown,’ said the 
Second Jolly Friar. ‘But what is that 
strange object following us?’ 


TH one accord the First and Third 

Jolly Friars, startled by his exclama- 

tion, turned their heads to look, and beheld 
a huge log floating swiftly in the current 
behind them. And presently, as it came 
nearer, they descried a large and ferocious 
lion crouching upon the log. ‘Now we are 
indeed in a desperate situation,’ said the 
Third Jolly Friar. ‘If the log strikes the 
boat, we will certainly be crushed to death, 
or else the lion will spring upon us and 
rend us with his fangs, and if neither of 
these things happen we will shortly be 
swept over the falls and drowned. Our 
predicament reminds me of the adventure 
that befell my brother some years ago 
when he was hunting elephants in India. 
*“« “He had in some manner become sepa- 
rated from his beaters, and was walking 
along a narrow pathway in the jungle 
when he heard a sound that caused him to 
turn and look behind him quickly. What 
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was his surprise and dismay to behold 
an enraged rhinoceros charging upon him 
with lowered head and little, pig-like eyes 
gleaming viciously. My brother, though 
a very brave man, realized in a flash the 
folly of attempting to shoot the animal 
unless he was in such a position that he 
could pick out a vulnerable spot at which 
to aim, and quickly decided that his only 
chance of safety lay in instant flight. 
Accordingly he took to his heels, and 
though he was a very fleet runner, he soon 
found that the rhinoceros was gaining 
rapidly upon him. 

“‘*Tust as he was about to give up hope, 
the path turned abruptly to the left and 
he found himself upon the brink of a per- 
pendicular cliff with a river flowing at its 
base. The rhinoceros was now but a few 
feet behind him, and my brother, who 
could swim like a fish, was about to throw 
himself into the river and attempt to escape 
by swimming, when he observed the heads 
of a dozen or more enormous crocodiles 
clustered beneath the cliff. To leap into 
the river meant being crushed to death 
in the horrible jaws of the crocodiles, and 
if he remained on the cliff he would be 
trampled and gored to death by the infu- 
riated rhinoceros. 

“ “He had but an instant remaining in 
which to decide which form of death he 
should choose, but, brief as the time was, 
it yet sufficed to recall to his mind the 
somewhat similar plight of two travelers 
in the wilds of South Africa who awoke 
one morning to find their camp surrounded 
by hostile blacks. Abandoning every- 
thing but the guns which they hastily 
snatched up, they made a determined 
charge, and breaking through the line of 
black warriors, took to flight across the 
level plain upon the border of which they 
had encamped. 

“For nearly an hour they had been 
running desperately, dodging the spears 
of their pursuers, when a new danger 
presented itself in the presence of a vicious 
wild elephant charging toward them across 
the plain. Though by this time nearly 
exhausted by running, fear lent them new 
energy, and quickly changing the direction 
of their flight, they made for the shelter 
of a huge tree a few hundred yards distant, 
whose low limbs seemed to offer refuge. 
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“«<« “TF we can reach the tree, we are 
saved,”’ panted one of the travelers, “for 
we can easily climb it, and it is tco large 
for even so huge an animal as yonder 
elephant to break down, and the blacks 
are already in flight.” Which. was the 
truth, but to their horror when they had 
nearly reached the shelter of the tree they 
beheld a huge boa constrictor coiled 
among the lower branches, swinging his 
great flat head to and fro a few feet from 
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him aid, and the fuse already burned off 
even to the face of the rock so that he 
could not put it out, and not above a 
minute between him and eternity. 

««« “Now,’ said Paddy, ‘may the 
devil fly away with that stingy omadhaun 
of a Cornelius Murphy for giving me so 
short a fuse and so rotten a ladder.’ But, 
although he knew he had but a minute or 
two to live, Paddy was a philosopher in 
his way, and having vented his natural 














To his surprise he found the eyes of all the king’s attendants fixed upon him anxiously, and 
looking at The Presence made the startling discovery that he was sound asleep 


the ground and peering at them hungrily 
with his glittering beadlike eyes. 

“¢ “Well,” said one of the travelers as 
he stopped running and gazed alternately 
at the rapidly approaching elephant and 
the hungry boa constrictor, “it seems to 
me we’re in a worse fix than Paddy Ryan 
was when he lit the fuse of a blast at the 
bottom of a well and started to climb 
out, and the ladder broke when he was 
half way up and let him fall back. There 
was Paddy, like Truth, all alone at the 
bottom of the well, with no one to give 


irritation in speech, he lit his dudeen and 
seated himself comfortably on a rock to 
wait for the end. 

“« “But hardly had he seated himself 
when he felt a drop of water on his head, 
and looking up he beheld a huge black 
thunder cloud sailing above the mouth 
of the well. The one drop he had felt was 
but the first of a smart shower, and in less 
than a minute he was clambering up on 
the rock he had been sitting on in order 
to get his feet out of the water that covered 
the bottom of the well. The rain put out 
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the blast, and soaked Paddy well into the 
bargain, and an hour or so later Cornelius 
Murphy returned and lowered down a 
rope and pulled him out of the well.” 

“ “By this time the elephant was but a 
few yards distant, and it seemed that 
nothing could saye the two travelers from 
death. “Quick!” said one, “it is evident 
that we cannot both escape. Let us draw 
lots to see which shall submit to being 
swallowed by the snake so that the other 
can escape from the elephant by climbing 
the tree.” “Agreed!” cried the other, 
drawing a coin from his pocket. “Heads or 
tails?”’ “Heads,” the first one answered, 
and the coin, spinning in the air, came 
down face up. “Goodbye, old friend,” 
said the loser huskily, turning to offer 
himself to the deadly embrace of the snake, 
when the elephant, now almost upon them, 
being blinded by rage, thrust one foot into 
a hole in the ground and crashed forward 
upon his head with a broken leg. 

“*Thus miraculously delivered from 
what seemed certain death, the two trav- 
elers hastened across the plain and escaped 
from all the dangers which had threatened 
them. All this flashed through my 
brother’s brain in the brief instant of time 
while he stood upon the brink of the cliff 
debating whether to leap down into the 
river among the crocodiles or remain and 
be trampled to death by the rhinoceros; 
but even as he had decided upon the former 
course and was crouching for the spring 
with the rhinoceros but a few feet distant, 
he noted a strong bush growing from the 
face of the cliff a few feet below where he 
stood. Dropping his useless gun upon the 
ground-he lowered himself carefully over the 
edge of the cliff and seized the bush, which 
sustained him in his somewhat uncom- 
fortable position for two days and nights 
until a passing boat came to his assistance.’ 

“The Third Jolly Friar had barely con- 
cluded this stirring narration of his 
brother’s adventure when a sudden eddy 
of the current caused the log upon which 
the lion crouched to overturn and they 
had the satisfaction of seeing his tawny 
body disappear beneath the water. More- 
over, the log, having now passed them, 
caught upon a rock and swinging round by 
the force of the current, its further end 
presently rested against the shore. 
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“The boat containing the Three Jolly 
Friars having drifted against the log, 
they clambered out upon it and made their 
way to shore. And behold! seated there 
upon the bank, quite helpless with laugh- 
ter from watching the misadventures of 
the Three Jolly Friars, was the devil 
himself, with tears of mirth rolling uncon- 
trolled down his cheeks and even his forked 
tail quivering spasmodically. Quickly 
realizing their opportunity, the Three Jolly 
Friars pounced upon him and thrust him, 
weakly protesting, into a snuff box, and 
seated themselves upon the lid to consider 
what they should do next.” 

7 * + 

Here the traveler paused, being some- 
what out of breath, and glanced about him. 
To his surprise, he found the eyes of all 
the King’s attendants fixed upon him 
anxiously, and looking at The Presence, 
made the startling discovery that he was 
sound asleep. 

Now it was a fact of which the traveler 
was naturally unaware, that the Presence 
was a great sufferer from insomnia, and 
had decreed instant death to anyone who 
should ever waken him when he fell asleep. 
But thinking it the part of prudence to 
retire, the traveler began to walk backward 
slowly toward the door. To his surprise 
no one stirred to stop him, but only gazed 
at him with anxious looks. Having 
backed quite through the doorway, he 
felt his elbow clutched by a slender hand 
and turned to confront the girl who had 
spoken to him in the courtyard. “Hush!” 
she whispered. “Make not a _ sound. 
Throw this robe about you and draw its 
folds about your face. I have bribed a 
slave, who waits with a swift camel for 
you to ride. Trust yourself entirely to 
his guidance. And now—farewell!”’ 

“But,” exclaimed the traveler, “give 
me time, at least, to try to thank you for 
my life.” 

“No! No!” she cried in a hushed voice. 
“A minute’s delay may yet be fatal. Go! 
Go at once!” 

Realizing that protest was useless as 
well as foolish, the trave'er obeyed, and 
secon he found himself without the walls 
of the city, seated on a racing camel, with 
an Arab guide running beside him to lead 
him into the night. 
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A Wreck Averted 


by John Creen 


In imminent danger from sharks and in the path of an onrushing 


typhoon, the “dissolute mechanic’”’ repairs the s 


HE chief engineer of the steam- 
ship N—— was drunk. That 
was nothing unusual; he had 
often been drunk before. When 

everything was working well he would 
undoubtedly be drunk again. It was his 
greatest and only failing. But the peculiar 
feature of the case was that in this instance 
he had chosen to be drunk in the white- 
painted alleyway that communicated with 
the captain’s room, and when Captain 
Scott left his cabin hurriedly, summoned 
to the bridge by a call through the speaking 
tube, he tripped and fell over the prostrate, 
sodden engineer. The chief grunted, and 
the captain swore and grew purple in the 
face, and the vials of his wrath were un- 
loosed as he scrambled to his feet and 
glowered at the sinner. 

“A dissolute, degraded mechanic, that’s 
what you are!” he snarled. “A greasy, 
drunken scoundrel, not fit to be carried for 
ballast! If you must make a hog of your- 
self why don’t you go to your own particu- 
lar sty? For two pins, Mr. McLaren, I’d 
log you and report you to the owners!” 

The chief engineer staggered upright, 
and swayed unsteadily. Then a look of 
portentous gravity overspread his face, 
to be followed by a vacant oily smile. He 
walked forward a pace, stepped over an 
obstruction that was not there, and lurched 
against the portly form of the skipper, 
whom he took by the buttonhole in a con- 
fidential manner. 

“*Ye’ll-hic-excuse me, sorr,”’ he stuttered, 
“but Ah’m a thocht troubled ower money 
matters. Wad ye min’ gi’in’ me yer private 


ip’s tailshaft 


and personal opinion o’ the Chinese loan 
tae Turkey? An’ a short but thorough— 
thorough, mind ye—dissertation on the 
question of Thibet—and railway stock 
wad be in place. Tae say naught—o-’losh 
sakes! The mon clean dementit!” 

Captain Scott had broken away from 
the detaining finger with an oath, and had 
shouldered the engineer to one side, hasten- 
ing to the bridge in sheer speechlessness. 
Mr. McLaren addressed the white bulkhead 
against which he leaned. 


INNA drink,” he murmured gravely, 
“dinna drink! Oh, but drink’s a sair 
thing! I wouldna gang sae far as tae tak’ 
awa’ a mon’s character, but yon skipper’s 
fou! Ay, drink’s sair on the temper! I’m 
thankfu’ I’m a sober mon!” 

Then he slid gracefully down the bulk- 
head, came to an uneasy rest with his head 
between his knees, and snored blissfully. 

Captain Scott was boiling with rage 
when he mounted to the bridge. The 
steamer was trudging through a glassy 
sea and the thick smoke from her funnel 
lay heavily on the water. The tinkle of 
her patent log rang loudly from the stern- 
rail; the clang of shovels in the stoke-hold 
was the chief sound to be heard—that and 
the steady beat of the engines. But away 
to the northeast there brooded a thick and 
sullen cloud, and the second mate pointed 
apprehensively to the barometer. 

“Coming on to blow, sir!” he said pessi- 
mistically. “Good thing we’re high pow- 
ered with these under-surface currents and 
the blobber rocks under the lee.” 
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“Yes, a good thing,” assented the skip- 
per. “But heaven knows what would 
happen if anything went wrong below. 
There’s that pig of an engineer lying blind 
drunk in my alleyway: I’m sick of him! 
He’s not fit to be carried as ballast! Some 
of these days he’ll catch me in a bad mood, 
and then he’d better take care!” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth 
when there came a harsh grating scream 
from far down below, the engines raced 
violently for some seconds, shaking the 
vessel from stem to stern, there was a 
detonating crack, and then the throbbing 
died away, to be replaced by an ominous 
silence. 

“Good heavens!’ exclaimed Captain 
Scott. “What’s that?” 

The second mate bounded from the 
bridge at one leap, raced along the deck 
and disappeared down the engine-room. 
He returned in one minute by the chronom- 
eter and his sun-burned face was queerly 
white in patches and he panted as though 
he had run a race. 

“Tail-shaft’s gone, sir!’ he said curtly. 
“Clean in two! It’s a wonder the engines 
did not shake themselves to pieces. The 


second engineer said he always suspected 
there was a flaw in the shaft.” 
“Damn the second engineer!” said the 


captain snappily. “What we’ve got to 
think about is what is to be done!”’ 

The second engineer came on the bridge 
at this juncture and he was visibly troubled. 

“A clean break!” he explained. “Im- 
possible to repair it! It’s a case of waiting 
till something comes along to give us a tow. 
We can’t fit the spare tailshaft at sea!” 

“A tow! Something coming along!” 
yelled the skipper. “What are you talking 
about, man? This part of the world isn’t 
the channel with ships passing every five 
minutes. There might not be another 
vessel appear in a month. And there’s a 
typhoon coming down on us in a few hours. 
Good heavens! And it’s the first accident 
ever I’ve had or come across!” 


E first mate had come on the scene 
by this time, roused by the sudden 
concussion below. The three officers 
looked at one another gravely, for each 
man realized what impended. A dead lee 
shore, the fatal blobber rocks within a 
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few miles, a swift under-current steadily 
dragging the ship southward, and a furious 
gale blowing up from the north—it was a 
combination of circumstances that might 
have daunted the stoutest heart. On the 
face of it, the N——— was a doomed ship. 

“We can’t sail her off,” said the mate. 
“We haven’t enough canvas aboard. 
We can’t anchor, there’s close on a thou- 
sand fathoms hereabouts. It’s the boats 
and nothing else!’’ 

“That’s about all!” said the captain, 
with a working face. He had never had 
an accident in the whole of his career 
before this. 

Up to them staggered the figure of the 
chief engineer—the dissolute mechanic. 
He was flushed and thick in his speech 
but outwardly calm. “Ye’ll understand,” 
he said, “Ah’m in no wise to blame. 
Times wi-out number Ah’ve drawn the 
superintendent’s attention tae yon tail- 
shaft. ‘As rotten as a carrot’ were ma 
verra words.” 

The captain, hot with misery and anger 
combined, took the engineer by the greasy 
collar and shook him like a rat. “Your 
vile propeller-shaft!” he snarled. ‘The 
ship’s lost! Look at that!” and he pointed 
windward. McLaren eyed the weather 
conditions: 

“There’s a spare shaft down ablaw,” 
he remarked conversationally. ‘“What’s 
the odds agen shippin’ it?” 

Captain Scott fell away in sheer aston- 
ishment. ‘Don’t be a fool as well as a 
drunkard!” he snapped. “It’s out of all 
possibility! To ship a tailshaft at sea, 
with a typhoon coming up—well, you’re 
drunk; that’s your only excuse!” 

“Ay, Ah’m drunk, but Ah’m speaking 
sober sense. Ah’m the wee mon, as’ll dae 
it tae.” 

Now the spare tailshaft of the average 
tramp steamer is usually kept down the 
after hatch, hidden under a few hundred 
tons of cargo. This is in order that it 
may be in immediate readiness. The 
stern-bush where the tailshaft leaves the 
hull, for the propeller to be fitted in place, 
was submerged about thirteen feet under 
water, and any attempt to draw the broken 
shaft, and to replace it with a new one, 
would be followed by a mighty inrush 
of water. The work of unshipping the 











The captain, hot with misery 

and anger combined, took the engi- 
neer by the greasy collar and shook 
him like a rat. “‘ Your vile pro- 
peller-shaft!” he snarled. “The 
ship’s lost! Look at that!” 
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propeller and hanging it until the new 
shaft is pointed is arduous and taxes the 
resources of a highly-fitted and equipped 
dockyard. And Mr. McLaren was gravely 
propounding the suggestion that the N—— 
should be repaired at sea. 
The captain was very 


angry. 
“Talk sense!” he said swiftly. “See 


about getting the boats provisioned, Mr. 
Wilson.” 


Te: mate turned away, but the chief 
engineer was in deadly earnest. 
“Ah’ve a whole case of whusky in mae 
bunk,” he said stubbornly, ‘‘and Ah’m no 
goin’ tae leave it behind. Ye’d better 
think o’ repairin’ the shaft.” 

It was a forlorn hope, but Captain Scott 
was desperate. ‘Have it your own silly 
way, then,” he said ungraciously. 

The engineer straightened himself with 
an effort. He reeled down to the engine- 
room, and sounds of strife came to the 
ears of those on deck. The entire stoke- 
hold crew, some seven in number, poured 
upward, assisted by the chief engineer, 
who was armed with a heavy spanner. 

“Worruk, ye gowks!” he 2 eles and the 
spanner fell home cruelly. 

The silent vessel soon became as busy as 
a hive. Every man flung himself upon the 
hatch-battens aft, and wrenched them clear. 
They had been told that their lives de- 
pended on their smartness. The winches 
were uncovered, the derricks were run 
aloft, and inside five minutes the cargo 
was being lugged rapidly out of the after 
hold and transported on a cunning ar- 
rangement of wire-ropes to the fore-deck. 
Cases and barrels, bales and slings of iron 
went careening madly through the hot air 
and were stacked in orderly array well up 
to the forecastle bulkhead. And slowly 
the bow of the steamer sank down, while 
her stern tilted up coquettishly. Men 
panted and sweated as the work went on. 
The chief engineer had shaken off his 
stupor and was doing the work of ten; 
hitting a loafer here, dragging a case 
clear there—a case that two men had not 
been able to move before. And the first 
mutterings of the coming gale sounded like 
an undercurrent of sound to the steady 
clang and jangle of winch, chain and wire. 

It mattered not that the men fell beside 
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their labor and panted miserably, they 
could do no more. The merciless spanner 
sought them out, and they rose like hunted 
hares, to throw themselves with despera- 
tion on the cargo, while their wounded 
hands dripped blood. 

“Awa’ tae the engine room,” yelled 
McLaren suddenly to his Second, “an’ rin 
they forward tanks full o’ watter! Hurry 
up, ye Renfrew radical.” 

The chug-chug of the pumps began to 
add to the din of strife and the bow of the 
N—— sank still lower. 

They lugged out the tailshaft in a mad 
frenzy of despair and the chief eyed it 
lovingly. 

“A verra pretty bit of steel,” he com- 
mented. “Tak it ablaw, ye sodgers!”’ 

They took it below, and still the cargo 
floated out of the gaping hold and trundled 
forward. The sky was by this time shut 
out in black and brooding cloud, and a 
mutter drummed across the oily sea, that 
now and again broke into ripples of foam. 
Captain Scott threw up his hands in de- 

ir. “We've wasted time!” he cried; 
“we might have got a start in the boats 
before this!” 

And McLaren bade him 

He drove his men below like slaves, and 
after a quarter of an hour of wild hammer- 
ing and strenuous labor, the broken shaft 
was drawn inboard. It had been necessary 
for someone to go over the stern in a bow- 
line and secure the strong tackles to the 
useless propeller, to prevent its being lost. 
The gigantic nut on the end of the shaft 
and the key that kept the wheel from 
twisting round had also to be removed. 
The sécond officer hatl ldoked over the 
taffrail as the tackle was rigged, tut a 
dozen loathly sharks had eyed him through 
the clear blue of the water, and he had 
shrank back dismayed. Yet he had Royal 
Humane Society certificates in his chest. 
No man would volunteer for the hazardous 
work, and it had looked as though their 
efforts had been in vain. 

McLaren charged aft, and his keen eyes 
blazed. “Ma’ professional reputation’s at 
stake,” he cried, “gi’e a hand a’ yon bow- 
line!” And he slipped over the stern with 
a grim laugh on his lips. 

It was killing work, but it was done 
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somehow. The shaft was hauled clear, 
and the entire Indian Ocean began to 
pour in through the gaping stern-tube. 
But the pumps kept the water down and 
in one spasmodic gasp of titanic effort 
the new tailshaft was thrust 
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tanks aft. After one long, anxious minute 
there arose a steady sound that was not 
the note of the storm. 

Captain Scott gasped, “Great heavens!’ 
he cried, ‘“‘the engines are working!” 





through the opening. Its end 
showed clear in the aperture 
and an eighteen foot shark 
nuzzled it inquiringly. 

“Ah canna dae’t it a’ 
masel!” grunted McLaren, 
seeing the gigantic propeller 
hanging there. The second 
mate had gradually been 
worked up into a pitch of 
terrible rage. He slipped 
over the stern and joined the 
chief engineer at the work. 

The men on deck threw 
great lumps of coal at the 
prying sharks and the skip- 
per came aft with a revolver 
that he had never fired before. 

“Tak’ awa’ yer pepper 
box!” yelled the chief as he 
guided the propeller on to 
the end of the tailshaft. 

A bullet had struck the 
steel close to his hand. He 
kicked stoutly with a heavy 
foot at the nuzzling nose of 
a shark and brought down a 
spanner with a back-handed 
swing on the nose of another. 
The second mate aided him 
gallantly; the propeller fell in- 
to place and in went the key; 
the great nut was put on over 
all, and the mighty screw 
wrench held by stout ropes on 
deck was clapped on to the 
nut. Then the steam winch 
rattled gaily as the nut was 





A shark made an ugly 
snap at McLaren's foot, 
as he nimbly climbed 
the rope 








hove tight and doubly tight. 

A wave slapped the two men painfully 
as the last turn was given, and a shark 
made an ugly snap at McLaren’s foot, as 
he nimbly climbed the rope. 

The typhoon was upon them now; it 
shot down like a solid thing and the vessel 
staggered to the shock. Then she began 
to drift down slowly toward the rocks. 

It was McLaren who started the forward 
pumps and opened the sea cocks to the 


It was not till the steamer was out of 
danger that Captain Scott left the bridge 
and went below. He could have sworn 
the events of the past few hours were but a 
wild dream, for a recumbent figure lay in 
the alleyway, cuddling an empty whisky 
bottle. “Ah’m naught but a dissolute 
mechanic!” muttered McLaren sleepily. 
“But the captain micht hae told me his 
opinion o’ yon Chinese loan!’’ 





The Irresponsible Thief 


ty 


Horace Hazeltine 


HE girl stood tense and white 
with sudden pallor, in the noon 
glare of the open window, 
from which the thin muslin 

curtains had been drawn back. She was 
tall and slim, with the tender curves of 
youth, and she held herself very erect, with 
lifted chin. But her eyes, which were of 
the deep, sky-reflected blue of the lake, vis- 
ible beyond its belt of dark foliage, were 
full of a shocked, incredulous wonder. 

There were two other persons in the little 
summer hotel bed-chamber, with its violet- 
sprigged wall paper and its cheap white 
enamel furniture: a young man, in a suit 
of indigo serge and low, tan shoes, whose 
dark hair was brushed very slickly back 
from a not over high brow, who sat on the 
edge of the white-counterpaned bed, 
clasping a knee between thin, finger-locked 
hands; and a woman, still younger, wear- 
ing a coat and skirt of embroidered laven- 
der linen, which contrasted, becomingly, 
with her flame red hair and creamy com- 
plexion, who was perched gracefully, if 
somewhat uncomfortably, atop a mam- 
moth wicker trunk, covered with shining 
black oilcloth. 

“Now, there’s no need to be frightened, 
Betty,” the young man was saying, with 
an effort at reassurance, having noted the 
girl’s strained, startled attitude. “Mrs. 
Bronson and I are not disposed to take any 
extreme measures. We believe that you 
were simply tempted beyond your strength, 
and we have no desire to bring disgrace 
upon you, by branding you as a thief, un- 


less you force us to do so. We'll give you 
until this evening to return the ring, and 
we'll say nothing to anyone about it, mean- 
while. Once you bring it back, no one 
will ever learn of your weakness from us; I 
promise you that.” 

“T didn’t see it. I—I didn’t take it.” 
The girl’s fingers were plucking nervously, 
at the side of her pink chintz frock. The 
charge had, at first, stunned her. Now, 
she was wondering whether she appeared 
guilty. She debated her words before 
speaking; she questioned her facial expres- 
sion, her attitude, her movements. 

“But, don’t you see, Betty,” it was Mrs. 
Bronson who appealed now, “the ring 
couldn’t go without hands; could it?”’ She 
had a thin little voice, made thinner at the 
moment by nervousness. A tiny white- 
canvas-shod foot was swinging, agitatedly, 
back and forth. “When I went down to 
the landing to meet Mr. Bronson, I forgot, 
in my hurry, to put my ring on. I remem- 
ber quite well leaving it there, on the 
bureau, by the window. As I went out, 
I met you coming in to do the room, 
didn’t I?” 

Betty nodded. She felt the tears rising, 
and dared not trust her voice. 

“And when I came back with Mr. 
Bronson, you were just finishing. Weren’t 
you?” 

Again the girl gestured assent. 

“And there had been no one in here, in 
the meantime, except yourself?” 

If Betty answered, the answer was in- 
audible behind her lifted apron, with which 
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she was wiping away the tears which had 
brimmed over. 

“Tt was I who first missed the ring from 
my wife’s finger,” added Mr. Bronson, who 
said “my wife” with that palpable pride 
which marks the newly wed. The young 
couple had been married less than three 
months, as all the hotel knew. “She 
turned immediately to the bureau. It 
was not there. We searched the drawers 


young body as a hurricane shakes a sapling. 

“T never saw it. I never took it—I 
never took a pin’s worth—in all my life. 
Everybody knows I—I didn’t. It’s awful 
to say—to say such things—I—I—” and 
then, once more, her streaming face was 
hidden by her apron; and, turning, she 
groped uncertainly for the door. 

From the Bronsons, stricken dumb by 
the violence of her emotion, came no de- 


“I never saw it. I never took it—I never took a pin’s worth—in all my life. Everybody knows 


I—I didn’t. 


It’s awful to say—to say such things—I—I—” and then, once 


more, her streaming face was hidden by her apron; and, 
turning, she groped uncertainly for the door 


and the floor. It was not to be found. 
Then, after consultation, we sent for you. 
I will say for Mrs. Bronson, that she hesi- 
tated to accuse you. But you must see 
that there can be no other explanation. 
We both feel very sorry for you—we do, 
indeed, Betty—and, if you will make a 
clean breast of it, and return the ring, why 
why—” 

But Betty interrupted him with a 
hysterical flood of denials, punctuated with 
a tempest of sobs that shook her slim 


taining word. She passed out, unchecked, 
and paused in the narrow passage, striving 
bravely for self-control. She was angry 
and mortified, and she was sorely hurt. 
She had been at the Cliff Inn—poor Betty 
Jordan—for only three days, and, unless 
the ring be found, suspicion must cling 
to her, no matter how emphatic her pro- 
tests; and her further employment here— 
her chances of employment at any of the 
Lakeside hotels, indeed—would be at an 
ignominious end. And the promised three 
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or four months as chambermaid and wait- 
ress were of such a real necessity, now that 
her father was dead and her mother 
stricken! 

In her rebellious mood, the attitude of 
the young Bronsons seemed hideously cruel 
to her. No matter how convincing the 
circumstances, they should know that she 
was guiltless. Her face must have told 
them that she was no thief. She had never 
seen but one thief in all her young life— 
Lem Hackett, who robbed her father’s 
hen roost, who was caught red-handed, and 
sent to jail—and she was sure she didn’t 
look anything like him. She didn’t count 
poor little Amy Gumble, who stole a couple 
of school books, because she was hungry 
and wanted money to buy bread. Why, 
everybody in Craigtown, the little hamlet 
up in the hills, where she was born and had 
lived until she came down to take this 
“situation,” knew her to be incapable. of 
theft. But here, at Lakeside, she was 
practically without friends. Mr. Tucker, 
the lessee of the Inn, was a New York man, 
and the Bronsons were from New York, 
too, and it stood to reason that he would 
take their side against hers. Most of the 
help had been brought from Saratoga. 
She was the only “near-about” girl in the 
house. And so, as she climbed to her 
room in the attic, and washed her tear- 
stained cheeks and bathed her pink eyelids 
in cold water, and “tidied” herself to wait 
at luncheon, the hopelessness of her plight 
was very present with her. 

The Bronsons sat at her table, in the 
dining room, and all through the meal, as 
she took their orders and placed their 
dishes before them, she was silently pray- 
ing that they might, at any moment, make 
her heart glad with the news that the miss- 
ing diamond ring had been found in some 
hitherto unsearched corner. But they ate, 
perfunctorily, in a strained silence, and 
with nervous haste; rising, at length, with- 
out so much as a look in her direction. At 
which her eyes filled once more and her lip 
quivered, and a feeling of desperation 
surged hotly over her. The room had 
become stifling, the encroaching four walls 
seemed to presage a still closer confine- 
ment, and she craved madly for the open. 

But her duties were not yet ended. It 
was three o’clock before she was free, and 


then she lost no time in making her escape 
from the oppression of the stranger hotel 
and its stranger people. 

Once out-of-doors, her feet turned in- 
stinctively toward home and sympathy. 
She longed, as never within her recollection, 
for the faces and the voices of her own folk. 
Even the dusty gray road, which wound 
around the rocky eminence above the far- 
stretching blue lake, seemed alien, and 
cruel as the cold, steely waters it so rigidly 
framed; and she was glad when, at length, 
she came to the old moss-grown watering 
trough which marked for her the turning 
point to that more friendly, fragrant, and 
coolly shaded hill road, which led away in 
the direction of love and understanding. 

She had brought nothing with her. Her 
few little belongings, scarcely enough to 
fill the old heirloom carpet bag which had 
carried them to the Inn, were still back 
there in the attic closet. Indeed, she had 


given them no thought, and would have 
come forth aproned and hatless, too, had 
not one of the girls checked and reminded 
her. 

Blind impulse, without consideration, 
had actuated her in her home-going; but 


now, as climbing the first sloping acclivity, 
the peace of the wood enveloped her, she 
grew calmer and more deliberate. And, 
presently, her pace slowing, she began to 
realize that flight would be interpreted as 
indicative of guilt, and to question whether 
she dared, impetuously, to put herself in 
such a position. Her laggard steps came, 
eventually, to a halt, and she sat down on a 
vine-covered tree stump, by the roadside. 

Her eyes, bent contemplatively upon the 
ground, became fixed, almost directly, by 
a bright object half buried in the edge of a 
wheel rut. Filled as her mind was with 
a single subject, it was perhaps only 
natural that she should fancy a miracle 
was in the making for her deliverance. And 
as she reached eagerly forward to secure 
her find, she felt sure that the lost ring had 
come, thus strangely, to her hand. But 
twentieth century miracles are rarely so 
obvious. To Betty’s dismay, it was not 
the missing ring, but, to her inordinate 
surprise, a shining little gold thimble. 
When she had tried it on her middle finger 
she began to form theories as to how it 
could have come here in the wood. And 
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while none of these were at all enlightening, 
they served, for the moment, at least, to 
take her mind from her trouble. 

The wood was very still, save for the 
distant twittering of birds, and the faint, 
musical murmur of leafage, in the light 
afternoon breeze. So that when, from 
directly above her head, there echoed the 
raucous caw-caw of a crow, she started 
nervously. The next moment, ashamed 
of her timidity, she looked up, to discover 
the sable interrupter of her reverie, flap- 


ping its wings on the edge of an orifice in a 
long, dead oak. Then with another impu- 
dent, hoarse cry, the bird flew, rather 
cumbrously, away. 

The crow seemed to Betty a creature of 
ill omen; and she was sorry that she had 
seen it. She had thought herself lucky in 
finding such a beautiful gold thimble, but 
now she began to wonder whether, in some 
way or other, it might not bring her further 
ill fortune. She examined it very care- 
fully, and discovered, strangely enough, it 
was marked with her own initials—‘“B. J.”’ 
And while this made the thimble all the 
more desirable, there was something so 
uricanny about tHe coincidence, that she 
was half tempted to throw her find back 


into the wagon rut, from which she had 
rescued it. 

But just at that moment, a sound of 
wheels came to her from a distance—the 
low rumble of a heavy vehicle, on a rocky 
road—and she hesitated, in suddenly 
aroused curiosity. Probably someone was 
coming whom she knew—someone from 
Craigtown. She stood up, and stepped 
out into the middle of the road; but she 
could see only a short distance, because of 
the way the road wound off to the right; 


“Tell him?” he repeated in a tone 
so robust and of such clarion quality 
that it must have reached to boating 
parties on the lake. 

“Make him believe it? You bet I 
will, Sis. That's what I’m here for. 
Just that very thing and nothin’ else.” 


but the sound was growing every minute. 
Already she heard the clatter of the horses’ 
hoofs; and, presently, loud and cléar, re- 
verberating through the still forest aisles, 
the strong, ringing young voice of the driver 
in expostulation to a too mettlesome colt. 

And at this, her face abruptly bright- 
ened, as if, all at once, sunlit. For the 
voice was something more than merely 
familiar. It was the voice she had. been 
most longing for, from the very moment 
that cruel charge was flung at her. It was 
Luke Hanna’s voice, beyond all mistaking; 
and Luke been her champion as long 
as she could remember. Incidents of her 
childhood and her school days recurred to 
her, and always Luke was the hero. Now 
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he was defending her against teasing lads; 
again, he was purposely missing words in 
the spelling class, that she might go above 
him 


The. galloping team rounded the curve 
into sight, a hundred yards away, and 
Betty, still standing in mid-road, snatched 
off her hat, and waved it above her head, 


crying: 

“Luke! Luke! O Luke!” 

She heard the brake snapped forward, 
heard the wheels grinding, heard Luke’s 
stentorian and familiar “Whoa! Back!” 
and sprang nimbly aside, to escape the 
rearing pole of the big red farm wagon, 
which halted, the next instant, over the 
spot on which she had stood. 

“Well, Sis!” the young man, with the 
lines wrapped cutting tight about his red 
sinewy hands, was smiling a pleased greet- 
ing. He was tall and broad, and brown 
as an acorn nut; handsome, with the fine, 
free, fresh vigor that is born of the open. 

“I’m awful glad to see you, Luke,” the 
girl told him, with just the faintest tremor 
in her high, young voice. “I—TI need you. 
I’m in terrible trouble.”’ 

“Trouble!” he repeated sympathetically. 
“Why, that’s too bad. Goin’ back to the 
Inn, are you? Well, just you get up here, 
along o’ me. Then I'll walk the team 
down, and you can tell me all about it, 
Sis. I reckon there’s no trouble I can’t 
fix up for you, little girl.” 

She knew that to talk with Luke would 
make her load lighter. It was lighter al- 
ready. Even those few words had given 
her fresh courage; and, when he reached 
down his big, strong right hand to help her 
up, she was smiling. 

“T didn’t feel as if I could ever go back,” 
she began, as she stopped under his lifted 
lines and took her place on his left. “They 
think I’m a thief. They say I stole a 
diamond ring.” 

“They must be first-rate judges of char- 
acter, whoever they are,” returned the 
young man, with a light laugh, as he started 
his horses. And then: “Just you go 
ahead, and tell me all about it, Sis.” 

He listened attentively without an inter- 
ruption save an occasional: ‘“H’m!” or 
a “Well, well!” When she had finished, 
he said: “I’m glad you didn’t go home, 
Sis.. It’d worried your ma, a lot.” 


“But it’s hard to go back,” she com- 
plained. 

“Tt oughtn’t to be,” he told her. “You’ve 
done your work well, haven’t you? You’ve 
been honest and industrious. What dif- 
ference, then, does it make what they say? 
If they discharge you for somethin’ you 
didn’t do, you can’t help that; but you can 
help bein’ ashamed, when you got no right 
to be.” He paused a little moment, and 
then continued: “Do you remember the 
time when Amy Gumble stole the school 
books, and old Goldberg, the junk man, 
come up to the school and pointed you out 
as the little girl that sold ’em to him, just 
because you had tow hair?” 

Betty remembered it very well, indeed; 
and she remembered particularly how 
Luke, child though he was, had pinned the 
junk man down to the day and hour of the 
purchase, and had then proved, by himself 
and other of the children, that all that 
afternoon she had been “berrying” in 
Goodnow’s four-acre meadow. 

“Maybe you recollec’ how the teacher 
hugged and kissed you after it was all over, 
too,” he said simply. “Wasn’t it worth 
goin’ through, for the way they made over 
you afterward, grown-ups and kids alike?” 

Betty nodded. “Only I don’t see how 
I can prove my innocence this time.” 

“We'll find a way, I guess. I’m a pretty 
strong believer in the might o’ right, Sis.” 


T= girl beside him made no rejoinder. 

She was abstractedly toying with the 
gold thimble; and Luke Hanna noticed it 
for the first time. 

“Where'd you get that?” he asked. 

Betty told him how she had found it; 
told him, too, of her alarm over the crow. 

“Crows are awful bad luck, I think,” 
she observed. 

“No doubt about it,” Luke laughed, 
“in a corn field. But nowheres else, that 
I know of.” 

They had turned onto the Lake road 
now, and as Luke spoke his attention was 
attracted by the laughter of a group of 
cottagers just above the roadside. 

“There you are,’’ he said, calling Betty’s 
attention to the merry party. ‘“They’ve 
got a crow there, and are having all kinds 
o’ fun with it. See, the long-haired man 
in the white pants is strikin’ matches, and 
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the crow is just about crazy over the flame. 
He’s tame, you see; and they’ve made a pet 
of him. There ain’t any bad luck in the 
laugh he’s givin’ ’em 

Before the young farmer set Betty down 
at the Inn gates, he had fairly well con- 
soled and pacified her. “Just you go about 
your work as if nothing had happen 
he directed at parting. “I’m goin’ over 
to Ti’, after a harvester that’s bein’ re- 
paired. I won’t be back till tomorrow 
forenoon sometime; but when I come I'll 
stop in and get the news, Sis, and I’ll bet 
you somethin’ nice that there ring will 
have turned up. It just ain’t in reason 
for it not to.” 

The reassurance thus conveyed was 
augmented when Betty found the situation 
within the Inn unchanged. Thus far, 
at least, the Bronsons had made no com- 
plaint. And when dinner passed and the 
evening, as well, without a word from any 
source, she began to fancy that the lost 
ring had been recovered, and that her 
accusers were ashamed to tell her. 

Nor was there any sign of alteration in 
the morning. She dreaded naturally enough 
to enter the Bronsons’ room in pursuance 
of her duties, fearing a possible continuance 
of the scene of the previous day; but to her 
infinite relief she found the occupants 
absent. And the fond notion that the 
incident was ended became almost a con- 
viction. 

Nevertheless, when just before the 
luncheon hour while engaged in putting 
the finishing touches to her table setting 
she heard her name called and looked up, 
to see Mr. Tucker, her employer, beckon- 
ing her from the office doorway, her heart 
seemed suddenly to rise in her throat, and 
a wave of suffocating terror swept over her. 

By the time she reached the tiny cubby 
hole, back of the office proper wherein Mr. 
Tucker found his privacy, the last vestige 
of color had left her usually pink cheeks, 
and her hands were quite cold and 
clammy. 

Mr. Tucker, who was middle-aged, small, 
a trifle bald, and distinctly nervous of 
temperament, sat down in the swivel chair 
by his roll-top desk, but he let Betty stand. 
He used nose glasses at times, and he took 
occasion, now, before speaking, to adjust 
these most carefully. Then, still in silence, 


he bent a searching gaze upon the fright- 
ened girl, for what seemed to her a very 
long moment, indeed. 

Under this gaze her eyes quailed. 

“Betty,” he said at length, with an as- 
sumption of deep injury in his tone, “I 
must say I didn’t think you would do this 
thing to me. It’s certainly a poor return 


for my kindness to you, giving you a place 
here, because your story of your circum- 
stances touched my sympathies.” 


A THRUSH was singing gaily in a hibis- 
cus bush, just outside the open win- 
dow, and its pebbly notes, sweet as they 
were, seemed to hammer, agonizingly, 
against poor Betty’salready throbbing head. 
“You—you mean about the ring, I—I 
suppose,” she stammered. “Well, I give 
you my word, Mr. Tucker, I know nothing 
of it. I never even saw it. And I’m not 
ungrateful. I’ve never stopped feeling 
thankful for what you did for me.” 

The nervous little man’s lips moved, one 
upon the other, and then pursed in per- 
plexity, while his small gray eyes winked 
very rapidly behind his glasses. 

“To have you take such a stand, my 
girl, is most disappointing to me,” he re- 
turned. “If you had confessed and given 
the ring back I was prepared to believe you 
were regretful, and I should have been 
willing to trust you still further. Now, 
you make such a course on my part im- 
possible.” 

“Then you don’t believe me?” Betty 
cried, exasperation overcoming her fear. 
“You think I am a thief, and am lying to 
hide it.” 

Mr. Tucker rubbed his thin hands to- 
gether in agitation. 

“If you would take one thing,” he said 
shortly, “you would take another.” 

“But I never took anything. Never! 
Never!” 

Her pallor had gone; her cheeks were 
glowing. She came a pace or two forward, 
and rested her hand on the back of a chair. 
For answer her accuser drew from a waist- 
coat pocket with fidgety fingers, a small 
shining object. 

“We found this among your things,” 
he said sternly. And he held up to her 
view a gold thimble. “It belongs to Mrs. 
Bronson. Like the ring, it was taken from 
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her bureau; but she had not missed it until 
we came across it in your bag.” 

“T don’t believe her,” the girl almost 
shrieked in desperation, “I found it yester- 
day on the hill road. It is not marked 
with her letters. It is marked ‘B. J.’” 

“Very true. Mrs. Bronson was a Miss 
Jefferson—Miss Blanche Jefferson. I can’t 
tell you, Betty, how badly I feel about this 
matter. Until we found that thimble, I 
believed in you, absolutely.” 


Gu was very white once more, and she 
was gripping the chair-back, tensely, 
against the threatened treachery of shaking 
limbs. It seemed to her that fate had con- 
trived a most ingenious plot for her un- 
doing. The crow had been bad luck, in- 
deed. If Luke had only been with her, 
when she found the thimble! They might 
then have taken her word. But she had 
not even spoken of it, until he questioned 
her about it. And now, he might think her 
guilty, too. She did not know what to 
say. Her sea of troubles completely sub- 
merged her. What weight could her poor, 
little unsupported word have against such 
evidence? They would send her to prison, 
and it would break her mother’s heart. 

Mr. Tucker, almost as much embar- 
rassed as his maid, sat silently twirling 
the thimble between his thumb and fore- 
finger. His little office was very still. The 
thrush outside had ceased its caroling. 

And then, precipitately, harshly, against 
this quiet, there broke the tramp of heavy 
boots, in the outer office, beyond the closed 
door; followed, directly, by the resounding 
clamor of a sturdy fist, pounding upon the 
flimsy desk counter. 

The little lessee, glad, apparently, of 
the diverting interruption, sprang wp, 
quickly, and passed out, leaving the door 
ajar, behind him. As for the girl, the 
incident revivified her. She let go of the 
chair back, her fair head lifted; a new light 
blazed sudden in ler lucent eyes—the light 
of fresh-born expectancy. And when, at 
the next instant, a voice came in to her 
through the open doorway, the color re- 
mounted to her face, and impulsively she 
crossed the narrow space, to stand there 
upon the sill, facing Luke Hanna, over 
Mr. Tucker’s low, drooping shoulder. 

_ She bad heard him ask where he could 


find her, and had made other answer 
superfluous by her appearance. 

“O Luke! Luke!” she cried hysterically. 
“Tell him I didn’t do it! Make him be- 
lieve it!” 

The elder man turned in shocked pertur- 
bation. There were guests on the piazza, 
and he had hoped to keep the incident from 
general knowledge. But the young farmer, 
bursting with the pregnant import of his 
mission, settled promptly the little hotel 
man’s desire. 

“Tell him?” he repeated in a tone so 
robust and of such clarion quality that it 
must have reached to boating parties on 
the lake. 

“Make him believe it? You bet I will, 
Sis. That’s what I’m here for. Just that 
very thing and nothin’ else. Didn’t I tell 
you it’d all come out right? Just couldn’t 
in the natural order of things help coming 
out right?” 

All in vain did Mr. Tucker raise a dis- 
suading hand and murmur: “Not so loud, 
if you please. Not so loud.” The guests 


from the piazza crowded in through the 
doorway or hung interestedly across the 
window sills. And Betty, flushed now and 


confident, and buoyantly happy in the 
suddenness of Luke’s reassuring words, 
pressed forward, too, and leaned over the 
counter at her employer’s side. 

“T guess we’ve found out who’s been 
stealin’ things ’round here, and it certainly 
ain’t Betty Jordan. You see, I met her 
up on the hill road yesterday, and she told 
me how she was under suspicion.” Luke 
shot a glance over his shoulder at his in- 
terested audience and then half turned 
so that they might get the full benefit of his 
little speech. 

“T suppose it was human nature to sus- 
pect her under the circumstances and not 
knowin’ her for the good honest girl she is, 
as I happen to. Sol ain’t got nothin’ tosay 
ag’in anybody on that atcount. I remem- 
ber a hymn we used to sing in meetin’ when 
I was a shaver about the good Lord movin’ 
in a mysterious way His wonders to per- 
form. And there never was a truer sayin’. 
When I come along back from Tim’s this 
mornin’ hopin’ all the way and prayin’ a 
little, tod, that somethin’ hati turned up to 
set Betty right with you folks at the 
Inn, I stopped over to Miss G: ’$ store 
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to buy a bag o’ candy for Sis, here. And 
right in there, about the first thing I heard 
was the thief’s name.” 

There was a movement in the group 
about the main doorway, and the speaker 
paused with a look of inquiry that way. 
Betty likewise diverted her gaze, which 
had been adoringly fixed on her hero, just 
in time to witness the entrance of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bronson, laden with canoe paddles and 
cushions. They halted with whispered 
questions on the inner edge of the little 
assemblage and as Betty threw them a look 
of proud triumph, the young farmer, with 
an amused smile, continued: 

“There was a lady talkin’ with Miss 
Grenful when I went in—a cottage lady 
I think she was—and they were havin’ a 
dispute over a matter of twenty-five cents 
or so. ‘I gave you a half dollar,’ says the 
lady, ‘an’ you owe me a quarter change.’ 
‘But I didn’t get the half dollar, nor nothin’ 
else,’ says Miss Grenful. ‘You saw that 
good-for-nothin’ pilferin’ Jim fly in here, 
pick up your shinin’ fifty-cent piece and 
fly out with it before either of us could 
say “shoo!” ’”»? 

At this there was a gale of laughter from 
those of the boarders who had been coming 
to Lakeside for more summers than one 
and who knew Jim and his predatory predi- 
lection for all that glitters. The Bronsons 
looked perplexedly at each other and then 
made inquiry of a laughing neighbor. 
Betty caught the implication instantly. 
She glanced at Mr. Tucker, but his face 
was a blank. 

“T guess I didn’t have to ask who Jim 
was,” Luke went on with a grin. “Any 
Jim that flies in and out and that you say 
‘shoo’ to is a bird right enough, black in 
color, and commonly called a crow. It 
didn’t take me long either to find out where 
Jim lives. I’d seen him yesterday a- 
peckin’ at lighted matches down here on 
Mr. Holloway’s lawn. So straight I goes 
down there and tells Mr. Holloway he’s 
harborin’ a thief and how his Jim had been 
gettin’ an honest girl into trouble. ‘Good 
Lord!’ he says, ‘don’t I know he’s the most 
scandalous pestiferous bird unhung? I’d 
a’ wrung his neck long ago only I’d 
never then be able to find all the treasures 
he’s stolen from me and my neighbors. 
Jim’s got a cache some’rs,’ says he, ‘that 


must be richer than the cave of the Forty. 
Thieves.’ ‘You leave it to me,’ I says, ‘an’ 
I'll take you to it.’ ‘I’m with you,’ says 


he, jumpin’ into the wagon, and up we 
goes to the dead oak on the hill road where 
Betty found the thimble yesterday and 
where she saw Jim settin’ in the door of 
his bank, a-scoldin’ because he couldn’t 
get back the thimble he’d dropped.” 


gUEE plunged his sinewy right hand into 
a capacious trousers pocket, and the 
Inn’s summer boarders drew closer and 
formed a semi-circle around him. 

“We found about everything that 
shines in the hollow of that tree,” he con- 
tinued, “from jeweled bracelets to tif 
stoppers for beer bottles, but there was 
only one diamond ring, so I‘calc’late this 
here is the one you surmised Sis here bor- 
rowed to wear to a party or somethin’,” 
and in the center of his extended palm 
flashed the Bronson solitaire. Instantly 
the office was in an uproar. The dining- 
room doors were opened at this moment, 
but for the first time in the Inn’s history 
there was no inrush of hungry guests. On 
the contrary the waitresses left their tables 
to join the excited enthusiastic boarders. 

“O you Sherlock!” roared a lusty college 
youth in appreciation of Luke’s deductive 
methods; and another bellowed: “Three 
cheers for Sis!” The young Bronsons em- 
braced ecstatically in full view of the 
throng. Mr. Tucker seized both of Betty’s 
hands and wrung them delightedly, while 
the tears rained down the girl’s happy, 
transfigured face. Everyone congratu- 
lated her. Mrs. Bronson insisted that she 
should keep the gold thimble. Women 
and men alike shook hands with Luke, 
who took the ovation perfunctorily, his 
eyes all the while fixed fondly upon Betty. 
All the while, that is, until Mr. Bronson 
came up to express his appreciation. 

“My wife and I both wish to thank you 
most heartily,” he said with a patronism 
quite unsuspected by its object. “We 
both think you very clever.” 

Luke shrugged his shoulders good-nat- 
uredly and grinned a little sheepishly. 
“T’ve been a-wonderin’,” he said, “what 
a ring like that costs. You see I reckon 
before long to be buyin’ one.” And once 
more his gaze rested fondly on the girl. 





A Successful Venture 
- 


Harold Skinner 


ANIEL DOWNEY was all a-grin 
at the prospect. “Dad says I’ve 
got to do something before he’ll 
take me into the firm—something 

worthy—original. I’ll do it—leave Boston 
tonight—get a job. That’s original— 
with me, anyway.” He fell to thinking, 
trying to conjure out a plan. At length 
a ludicrous smile enlivened his features, 
and his fist came down upon the table with 
so mighty a stroke as to send the dishes 
bobbing like chips on a topping sea. 
“The very thing, and the only thing I can 
do! I'll hire myself out to some up-shore 
New Yorker.” He summoned the maid, 
requested her to remove the breakfast 
dishes from his room, then immediately 
set about preparing for his journey. 

“One bag ought to suffice the wants of a 
sailor. And I mustn’t forget to put a bit 
of Swash-Channel into my speech! Now 
for a New York & New Haven train—a 
quiet village—a job—and something orig- 
inal thereafter.” 

Major Julian Fitzroy, who had taken a 
country place on lease, on the North Shore 
above Larchmont, was seated on the lawn 
one afternoon, lending an indifferent ear to 
the dull tale which a young man was re- 
counting for the benefit of his daughter, 
Ellen, who occupied the porch swing at the 
side of her guest, one Walter Darnley. 

The Darnleys possessed the adjoining 
lands, and were persons of much affluence; 
but according to the Major, who looked 
upon blood rather than estate, were al- 
together commonplace. Nor was the 
presence of Walter Darnley at Ellen’s 
elbow more frequent than odious to the 


man of military attainment; hence the 
Major’s mogd may not be supposed to 
have been a gentle one, when, on a sudden, 
there appeared before the group a swarthy 
young man in seaman’s attire. 

“Woof!” he snorted, rising with clutched 
cane, as if about to draw and attack. 
“Who are you, sir?” 

The sailor stiffened, drew himself up to 
“attention”—head erect—toes squared— 
heels planted—eyes front—and jerked his 
thumb to his forelock. 

To the Major: “Dan Downey, sir, at 
your service.” (To his sleeve he chuckled: 
“You’re my meat, old cannon cracker— 
I'll give you the navy lay.’’) 

The Major cleared his throat; his eyes 
shone with pleasure; his cane whipped to 
his shoulder, then to the grass, then back 
again to a “carry swords,” as he said 
sharply, “Side step to the right—March!— 
Halt!” 

Dan executed the maneuvers like an 
automaton, his glance stealing to the swing, 
where, from the tail of her eye, Ellen Fitz- 
roy was watching him intently, while 
apparently engaged with reading some 
verses to her companion. 

“Ever been to sea?” 

“Yes, sir’”—thumb to forelock. 

“What capacity?” 

Dan had to think nimbly. 
loblolly, sir.” 

“Been to the Cape?” 

“Aye, aye, sir—and ’round the Horn— 
through the straits—” 

“Enough! I want a skipper. Can you 
sail a cutter—thirty footer?” 

Dan’s eyes fairly danced with unfeigned 


“Boy to 


(80) 
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pleasure. And he forgot, in his enthusiasm, 
his Swash-Channel speech. “Can make 
her laugh, cry, talk, jump sidewise, kick 
up her heels, gybe, wear, and stand on her 
head—” 

“Attention!’”’ roared the Major, his eyes 
twinkling. “Wages?” 

“Forty per, with soup and balley, and 
a berth in the stable, sir.” 

“Engaged. Right about face! 
rear, march!” 


To the 


UNE. 

Three weeks of active service found 
Dan installed as skipper of the Bonnibel, 
a jaunty cutter, which the Major had en- 
tered for the coming regatta that was to 
commemorate the beginning of the sea- 
son’s water sports. Some fifty yachtsmen 
had signified their intention of contending 
for the cup; and Dan was all on tiptoe 
with expectancy. He had sent the Bonni- 
bel over the fourteen-mile course, and 
found her to be weatherly, dull in a light 
breeze but fast as lightning in a fresh wind. 
Twice in a gale, with Miss Ellen aboard, 
he had sent her hammering at it—and 
she had proved herself a craft of mettle. 
Darnley had entered the Vulture—fast 
—quick in stays—dangerous. He would 
doubtless be a stubborn antagonist; but 
the only one whom Dan feared. And how 
he longed to engage him, meet him skill 
against skill, worry him, tail on to him, 
hound him over every fathom of the course 
—and defeat him! 

While thus musing, he heard a sharp, 
quick step. 

“Good morning, Dan! 
win?” 

It was the Major; 
jabbed at his forelock. 

“Yes, sir—if we get a breeze. In a gale, 
we can run rings round the ‘Vulture.’ ” 

The Major scowled at mention of Darn- 
ley’s craft. He stood for a moment, as if 
debating on something important. 

“My boy,” said he, in a tone bespeaking 
confidence, “I don’t care anything about 
the cup, understand?” 

Forelock. 

“But I do care about the ‘Vulture.’ I 
want you to take her into camp.” 

Forelock, and a grin. 

“Beat her, Dan—skin her alive—flay 


Think we can 


and Dan’s thumb 


her out—attack her on both flanks and 
from the rear—enfilade her—”’ 

“Enfilade ’er, sir.” 

“Trim her good!” 

“Good, sir!” 

“Get her Waterloo!” 

“ ’Loo, sir.” 

The Major paused, poked the skipper 
with his cane, and added, in an under- 
voice, ““There’s something in it for you, if 
you beat her.” 

Dan’s grin widened. ‘Something in it, 
sir.” 


ANG! 

It was the first gun. Dan stood 
at the tiller, watch in hand, telling off the 
precious seconds. A long line of gay sloops 
lay moored by their sterns, each held in 
place by a breast-fast. 

“To your places, men!” 

The crew of the Bonnibel scampered 
to their positions: the Major, as pilot and 
owner, to the mainsheet; the mate to the 
breast-fast armed with an axe, ready to 
cut away at an instant’s notice; a hand 
to the quarter-spring, and the others to 
the jib and fore-halyards. Her after-can- 
vas had been set, topsail clewed up, fore- 
sail bent on, sheets toggled, jib traveller 
hooked and ready for running up, for the 
race was thus governed as to the setting 
of the head sails. 

“A snorting breeze, Dan!” whispered 
the Major. “Time?” 


“Thirty-seconds, sir. All 


Stand by! 
hands heave away on the quarter-spring! 
Cast off the fast! Round in the mainsheet, 
Major, and give her a breath!’ 

The cutter began to move. 

Bang! went the starting gun. 

“Clear away the fast!” roared Dan. 


“Slip the spring! Up with the jib there, 
lively men! Haul up the foresail! Trim 
aft the sheets! Watch them like cats! 
Look alive, now! Sheet home the tops’l.” 

A mighty cheer from the onlookers—a 
cloud of snowy canvas bellying off before 
the stout breeze—and the race was on. 
They had got away together, like a flock 
of birds, and were bowling along nimbly 
for the first mark-boat down to leeward. 

“The Vulture is running us neck to 
neck!” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” 
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“Can she do it all the way, Dan?” There 
was a shade of anxiety in the Major’s voice. 

“Depends, sir.” 

“Eh? Depends on what?” 

“On yourself, sir. You pledged me a 
gift, in case I should beat her.” 

“Correct. Name it, if you will.” 

“Name it, sir, and I will. I want your 
promise.” 

“Well, what is it, boy?” 

“That you'll accept a present from me, 
sir—I mean it—provided I defeat the 
Vulture. You must agree to take what 
I offer—on your honor, sir, nor ask any 
questions. Is it a bargain?” 

“Yes, of course, but what—”’ 

“Sharp, men!” yelled the skipper. 
“Look out for your heads! Now for the 
gybe-o. Slack up the weather-runner and 
tackle! Clew up the tops’l!—ease up the 
stays—trim jib and fore-sheets over the 
starboard tackl!—Now, everybody—round 
in the mainsheet—handsomely, men— 
in-board with the boom! Good—over we 
go—and down goes our main-truck flirting 
with Davy Jones!” 

Heeled down flat against the waves, the 
gallant sloop rounded the mark, with the 
Vulture hanging on grimly to leeward. 
Both skippers now stood up their craft, 
and bore away with the wind a-beam for 
the second flag buoy. The wind had 
hardened down to half a gale, sending the 
romping combers up the Sound, and duck- 
ing the crews as the boats scampered 
away on the second leg. Another gybe-o 
sent them off again on a five-mile frolic, 
quartering to the leewardmost mark, then 
a turn, and the hammering duel up to wind- 
ward and the goal. 

Both sloops (for cutters are of sloop-rig) 
had drawn away from the other contenders, 
and were fighting for every inch that could 
be gained in the battle to get and to hold 
the weather gauge—an advantage now 
with the Vulture, now, by a shifting of 
the wind of two points, with the Bonni- 
bel. It was no longer a question of wind, 
tide, head-sea and fleetness, but a knowl- 
edge of sailing, by which every fresh puff 
might be used to advantage by luffing up 
to it during its strength, and by tacking, 
nimbly, without leeward drift when in 
stays, and by trimming the sheets so finely 
as to make an inch either way the pivot 


on which the victory must turn. It was a 
noble sight! Each skipper stood firm, his 
jaws set, muscles cramped, with an eye 
never flinching, never moving from the 
luff of the sail by which he was steering. 

“Steady, man!’”’ growled Dan to the 
hand at the sheets. “Another inch won’t 
hurt—that’s better—we’re gaining a lead— 
midships, men—sit like chicks on eggs— 
crawl to your work—we must win—we’ve 
got to winl”’ 

The sloops were heading together from 
opposite legs, when, on a sudden, the skip- 
per of the Vulture, seeing that the race 
was lost to him, put up his helm; where- 
upon he received the warning shout, 
“Bear away, man, or you’ll ram us!” 

But Darnley had gone too far—his 
jealousy of Dan had over-matched his 
judgment—there was murder in his eyes— 
while the Vulture, as if imbued with 
the hatred of her skipper, darted toward 
the Bonnibel like the vulture of her 
name pouncing on a gull. 

But Dan was not to be taken at advan- 
tage—he had been fouled too often for 
that. He shoved his helm a-lee, and as the 
rival sloop came under the stern of the 
Bonnibel, their fenders touching, some- 
thing startling befell. A brown fist shot 
out from the Bonnibel—there was a 
groan—a splash—and Darnley, dazed and 
bleeding, found himself struggling in the 
water; whilst without a word, Dan 
trimmed the sheets and filled away again, 
crossing the line, a winner by fifty lengths 
over the next contender, the Petrel, which 
managed to finish within the time limit. 


MAJOR FITZROY was in high good 


humor that evening. Lighting his 
after-dinner cigar, he sauntered about the 
lawn. A light in the drawing room at- 
tracted him, and so he thought he caught 
the tones of a familiar voice. ‘But, no,” 
he reasoned, “the boatman wouldn’t be in 
the drawing room. By crackle, yes— 
that’s his voice!” and he hurried into the 
room whence came the sounds of laughter. 
“What!” he gasped. “My skipper in my 
parlor—with my daughter—and, brain me 
for a bulkhead, dressed up in a claw 
hammer!” 
Forelock, and a malicious grin, “Aye, 
aye, sir.” 











Dan trimmed the sheets and filled, away again, crossirig the line a winner 
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The Major was amazed. “What does 
this mean, daughter?” 

“Tt means, Dad, that I want you to meet 
my fiance, Mr. Daniel Downey, Jr., of 
Chestnut Hill, Boston. Daniel, this is my 
father, Major Fitzroy of the United States 
Army.” 

“Glad to meet you, Major—and to re- 
mind you of your promise. You agreed 
to accept a gift from me, I believe?” 

“So I did, but I took you for a common 
boatman, and—”’ 


“O. K., and soI was. The gift I have 
in mind is myself. Will you take me, sir, 
as a free gift—as a son—as a skipper of 
this, my little Bonnibel?”’ 

The Major was dumbfounded. 

“Flay me for a flathead—yes, boy, with 
all my heart!” 

“Then, sir,” saluting, “I want you to 
shake hands with my pater. Come in, 
father, and meet the Major Fitzroy, who 
will tell you whether I have succeeded in 
my efforts to be original.” 





ON THE SOUND 


A’ eve from the Pilgrim’s lofty deck, 

As we cleave through the waveless Sound, 
I gaze on a hamlet’s spire—a speck 

Far over the land’s dim bound. 


I fancy I hear its silvery bell— 
As from out of the sunset’s soul— 
Sound over the opaline sea to tell 
Of a calm life’s joy-lit goal. 


A yacht with its canvas and masts aglow 
In crimson and gold of the west 

Points fair for the shore where the bell, I know, 
Is singing its song of rest. 


O fair bark reaching for home and cheer, 
With ripples aflame at thy prow, 

I would that my haven of life were near 
And lovely as thine is now! 


But, lo! a fisher with shadowed sails 
Steers into the north and the night, 
Where a dark cloud over the water trails 
From the sky’s still starless height. 


O brave bark driving on duty’s track 
Where it takes thee, shine or shade, 
With thee goes my heart ‘neath the night and rack 


And the storm for our work-world made! 
—Joseph I. C. Clarke, in “The Fighting Race.” 





Solomon Smith's Surprise 
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Charles Cente 
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OLOMON SMITH, summoning his 
seven sons one Sunday morning, 
solemnly said: ‘Boys, why don’t 
you get married? I am growing 

old, and before I die, I would like to see 
each one of you settled. You know this 
has been my desire for some time, yet as 
far as I know, there’s not one of you that 
even ‘keep company.’ Having reared 
seven sons, it is not pleasant to think of 
them all dying bachelors, leaving my name 


to perish with them, and I brought you 
before me this morning to try to persuade 
you, or at least learn what you are waiting 
on. Benjamin, as you are the youngest, 


I'll begin with you. 
marry?” 

“I will if Dave does,” said Benjamin. 

“David, do you intend to marry?” 

“T will if Sam does,” answered David. 

“Samuel, do you?” 

“Will if Eli does,” replied Samuel. 

“Elias, how is it with you?” 

“Will if Josh does.” 

“Joshua?” 

“T will if Zach does.” 

“Zacharias?” 

“Will if John does.” 

“John?” 

“T will if you do, sir,” said John. 

Now Sol Smith had hurried through his 
catechising, wondering what the last son 
would say. But this startled and con- 
fused him. 

“M-m-m-me get married again at my 
age,” he stuttered, “why you must be 
crazy. No, no; if that’s what you, John, 
are waiting for, and every one of the rest 
of you waiting on the other, I’ll have to 


Do you intend to 
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start the matrimonial ball rolling by force. 
Now listen. To each of you I’ll give one 
thousand dollars in cash, and two weeks’ 
leave of absence to hunt a wife. At the 
end of that time you shall either bring 
one home or remain away forever. One 
at a time you shall go, beginning with you, 
John. Am I understood?” 

Yes, he was. So a week from that day 
John started on “shank’s mare,” with a 
thousand dollars in his pocket and a lump 
in his throat, to do his duty. Two weeks 
soon passed and a day of grace, but John 
did not return. Zacharias then went forth 
on a similar mare, with a similar amount 
in his pocket and a similar lump in his 
throat to do his duty. Two weeks more 
and another day of grace passed, but no 
Zacharias. Then Joshua, Elias, Samuel, 
David and Benjamin each in his turn went 
away in the same manner and condition to 
do their duty; but not one of them came 
back. 


ELL,” soliloquized Sol, “I knew 

those boys were bashtul, but this 
takes the cake. Rather than court and 
marry some nice young woman, they 
prefer to go their own way independent ot 
me and what I would do for them. Why, 
I never was afraid of women, and I’d 
have nerve enough to ask any old queen 
to have me, if I wanted her, and since I 
come to think about it, sixty-one isn’t 
so awful old. I’ve a big notion to try it 
again myself and shame those boys. I’m 
determined that if I can prevent it the 
name of Smith shall not perish—yes, I’ll 
do it; old man, brace up. There’s that 
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little widow Traver who lives on the next 
farm—owns it, too—I believe she’ll have 
me, feel pretty sure she will. Often when 
coming out of church I’ve caught her look- 
ing at me with a sweet sort of entreaty in 
her eyes. Of course, there’s her seven 
daughters; think she must have been 
married very young; doesn’t look a bit 
over forty now. Anyway, seven daugh- 
ters and a wife can’t be much worse than 
seven sons and no wife. Yes, I’ll do it.” 
Accordingly the next Sabbath morning, 
with a pink in his buttonhole and a clove 
in his mouth (and a plug of tobacco in his 
pocket), he rode forth in his newest car- 
riage to woo, and haply win, the willing 
widow. After covering about halt the 
distance which stretched between their 
farms, who did he meet but the lady her- 
self coming along in her trim phaeton. 
‘Whoa!’ cried Sol, and stopped his 
horse. “Good morning, madam, I’m just 
on my way to see you about a very im- 
portant matter; may I speak to you here?” 
“Yes, sir,” she replied, “if you will get 
out and hold my horse. He’s been in the 


Accordingly the next Sabbath morning, with a 

pink in his buttonhole and a clove in his mouth 

(and a plug of tobacco in his pocket), he rode 

forth in his newest carriage to woo, and haply 
win, the willing widow 


stable for a week and seems a bit frisky 
this morning.” 

Sol tied his horse to the rail fence, held 
hers by the bridle with one hand, and 


After covering about half the distance which 

stretched between their farms, who did he 

meet but the lady herself coming along in 
her trim phaeton 


stroked its nose with the other and never 
once looking in her direction began: 

“T — I — it — er — hum — it —uh—a 
fine horse you have, madam.” 

“Yes, sir,” said she, “he’s a fine horse.”’ 

“T—I—er—hum—it—uh—yes, madam, 
he’s a very fine horse.” 

“Yes, sir, he’s a very fine horse.” 

“]—J—I—it—-er—hum—he’s a very fine 
horse indeed, madam.” 

“Yes, sir, he’s a very fine horse indeed. 
Did you wish to talk to me about the horse, 
sir? If you did, I would prefer not to 
bargain on the Sabbath day. You will 

respect my scruples, won’t 
you?” 
“Yes, oh, yes, certainly. 
The fact is, madam, it’s not 
the horse at all, but yourself 
that I want to talk about. 
I came to ask you to marry 
me. There!” he exclaimed, 
giving the horse such a hard 
slap he reared up, almost 
upsetting the widow. 
“Mercy,” cried she, hold- 
ing to the seat with both 
hands. ‘Why, sir, this is 
so unexpected. Don’t you 
think you had better tie the horse and get 
in the phaeton with me?” 

In a twinkle it was done, and he was 
beside the now blushing widow. “It may 
seem sudden to you, dear,” he replied, 
“but you don’t know how often I went to 
church to see your face more than to hear 
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the sermon. Many a time I wanted to 
ask to go home with you, but felt ashamed 
on account of my seven sons. If I ama 
little old and gray, I’ll never be too old to 
love, cherish and protect you. This is 
what I came to say, but couldn’t get my 
bearings. Will you have me, dear?” 

“Solomon,” said she, “‘there is no reason 
why I should not marry you if I choose to, 
and—lI choose to, Solomon.” 

“Thank you, my dear, and as danger 
lurks in delay, let us drive to the parsonage 
right now and get it done.” 

“But it won’t do, Solomon, to ride there 
in two conveyances, the minister’s wife 
and ‘daughters would talk about it; we 
can’t leave one of the teams stand here, 
whatever shall we do?” 

Sol, remembering he had nothing in his 
pocket with which to pay the preacher, 
said, “I have it; I’ll hitch my team on be- 
hind and give it to the minister for a 
wedding fee. How’ll that do?” 

“Just lovely,” said she. And soon they 
were moving slowly along over the quiet 
country road, the widow driving, and Sol 
wondering what his sons would think 
should they see him now. 

At last it was over and they were back 
at herhome. Entering the hall, they were 
met by Sol’s eldest son and the widow’s 
eldest daughter. 


“Sir, sir,” stammered Sol, “what on 
earth are you doing here? Why didn’t 
you come home?” 

“T’ll ask my wife to answer you,” he 
replied, taking hold of her hand. 

She smiled and said, ‘‘Because he married 
a wife and she wished him to remain 
here.” 

Just then the curtains in the parlor door- 
way were parted and Zacharias with the 
widow’s next daughter at his side came 
forward. 

“What, you here, too, Zacharias? What 
are you doing here and why didn’t you 
come home?” 

Zacharias answered as he put his arm 
around her waist, “I will ask my wife to 
‘answer you, sir.” 

“Because,” said she and blushed, ‘‘he 
married a wife and she wished him to re- 
main here.” 

Then followed the other sons with their 
arms around the widow’s other daughters, 
singing in chorus, “Because he married 
a wife and she wished him to remain here. 
But why, sir,” they asked, “are you here 
with mother?” 

“Because,”’ laughingly mocked Sol, “I 
married a wife and she wishes me to re- 
main here.”’ And he kissed her. 

Thus it happened that the name ot 
Smith did not perish, but reigns supreme. 





DISTANCE THE ENCHANTRESS 


HE sails we see on the ocean 
Are as white as white can be, 
But never one in the harbor 
As white as the sails at sea. 


And the clouds that crown the mountain 
With purple and gold delight, 

Turn to cold gray mist and vapor 
Before we can reach its height. 


Stately and fair the vessel 
That comes not near our beach; 
Lofty and grand the mountain 
Whose height we may never reach; 


Oh, Distance, thou dear enchantress, 
Still hold in thy magic veil 

The glory of far-off mountains, 
The gleam of the far-off sail. 


—From Heart Throbs, Volume I. 





On the Boyhood Trail 


by 
Edward Wilbur Mason 


I— FISHING 


F COURSE you remember it. It 
stands out in your memory as 
plainly as the rosy beams in a 
morning sky. It was the second 
or third week after school let out, along 
in the early summer, that you went on 
that fishing excursion to Big Lake. You 
did not go the day after school let out. 
No, of course not. You were tco surprised 
at the hugeness of the freedom that had 
come so suddenly to you. And then there 
was another thing. Your teet, that all the 
year long had been cribbed, cabined and 
confined in their leather “prison cells of 
pride,” were surprisingly tender. You 
had to get used to going barefoot. You 
made tentative essays into the gravel of 
the backyard and into the roadside grass. 
How wet the dew was in the early dawn 
and how hot the sun was at noon. Some- 
how the stones and the bricks and the bits 
of china and the stray tin cans imparted 
a lesson to your feet. They grew hardened 
to, anything. 

Then you cut a stout hickory pole and 
dug some worms out behind the barn, and 
with your hooks and lines and a bit of 
lunch you started out for Big Lake. It 
was quite six miles to your destination by 
a route that was as devious as a calf path, 
but boyhood in June skips along on the 
winged feet of Mercury. Once there you 
took a long deep breath of the balsam 
fragrance that came from the woods and 
deep brush that fringed the lonely, myste- 
rious water. There was a buoyant breeze 
and little waves and ripples danced on 
the surface among the lilypads and cat- 


tails and the slender green reeds. You 
almost cavght the elfin music from the 
Pipes of Pan. Now and then a jay with 
his screech like a saw mill, coming trom 
faraway, startled you. 

A squadron of butterflies as gorgeous as 
the galleons that composed “the ruined 
dream of Spain,” fluttered silently past 
you, so near that you could almost brush 
the gold from their wings had you put out 
your hand. 

But you came to fish and you fished with 
diligence and perseverance. However, 
you noted ever and anon how blue the sky 
was and how white the lazy-moving clouds 
were. Out of the corner of your eye you 
saw the gnats that buzzed near and the 
“snake feeders” that hovered in the lam- 
bent air. You saw with a thrill the musk- 
rat that left his hole at the edge of the 
water, and you gave a little cry when a 
toad, hopping by, almost lit upon your foot. 
You looked after him with mild horror 
when he squatted like a green Caliban with 
jewelled eyes by the stump of an old tree. 
You felt something at your toes and you 
raised your feet in alarm, thinking that 
perhaps it was a snake. You were relieved 
when you saw that it was an ant hill with 
its busy population of ants. You watched 
several scurry away upon adder’s-eyes 
into the grass and ferns near at hand. 
How terribly in earnest they were! They 
almost made a business of lite! It gave 
you a serious feeling somewhere inside 
of you to look at them and when one 
crawled suddenly upon your arm, you 
forbore to kill it. Instead, with something 
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like reverence, you gently brushed it off 
and resumed your fishing. 

Fishing! Ah, there’s more to fishing 
than just getting a bite now and then and 
hauling in your fish. And you did get a 
bite now and then, you know. How elec- 
trified you were when you felt the pole 
shake and the line grow taut and the cork 
sink out of sight! Your hand trembled 
with excitement and there was a delicious 
feeling of expectation somewhere in the 
general region of your stomach and along 
your spine. You hauled in your line 
eagerly, yet carefully, carefully, with 
prudence and patience and discretion and 
with rapture and anguish and conjecture, 
and with delicious thrill and breathlessness, 
and then at the last moment, when the 
prize was almost at your feet—splash!— 
something silvery and quivering and 
desperate plumped into the water, and 
the world, for you at least, was at an end. 
But only for a moment. 


you resumed fishing again, aged consid- 
erably by your experience, yet sadder 
and wiser. And craftier in your art, too. 


Yet somehow the craftier you grew, the 


less luck you seemed to have. Could it 
be possible that the fish learned, too? 
You almost thought so. At least they 
seemed to keep pace with you. You had 
many bites, yet no bite was quite like the 
first one. As the hours passed and the day 
waned, regret for that silvery elusive 
phantom that escaped your hook grew 
within your bosom. Oh, if you had only 
been a bit quicker! Oh, if you had only 
been a little more patient! Oh, if you 
had only not trembled so! Oh, if you had 
only got him! You were convinced that 
he was the biggest, bravest, most beautiful 
specimen in the whole lake. He was so 
silvery, so quivery, so desperate! Oh, he 
was so desperate! You just had time to 
see the sunlight strike him and light him 
up like the first star or planet in the even- 
ing, when he was gone! 

Some nameless change in the shadows, 
something cool in the kiss of the breeze, 
caused you to-look up. Why, it was sun- 
down! You hauled in your line and wound 
it around your pole and tramped home 
through the dust without any fish, but 
with a memory. 


II—DOWN TO OLD AUNT NORA’S 


And of course you remember the visit 
down to old Aunt Nora’s. You wakened 
one morning knee-deep in June feeling 
particularly good—you forgot, to say your 
prayers on going to bed the night before, 
and the Lord was perhaps heaping coals 
of fire upon your head by extracting 
hilarious emotions from the complicated 
chemical changes going on in your “little 
Mary.” Anyhow a boy is to be excused 
for forgetting his prayers now and again 
in the summer time. Most people do not 
realize how busy a boy can be when he is 
doing nothing. A boy doing nothing is the 
busiest mortal in the universe. Twelve or 
fourteen hours chock full of investigation 
and exploration are enough to tire anyone. 
You tried painting the barn for a while, 
and then you dug a cellar and made a 
kite and examined a rabbit’s nest. You 
shot at sparrows with a “nigger shooter,” 
and climbed up on the roof of the house, 
breaking a dozen shingles or more in doing 
so. You chased the neighbor’s cat and 
teased the mollycoddle kid next door. You 
made a bonfire and burned your big toe 
quite severely, and you rolled a hoop and 
violated a robin’s nest. You “sky-hooted”’ 
a little while in the swing and you essayed 
to walk barefooted the pickets of the fence. 
You constructed with sticks and paper 
a windmill of fearful and wonderful make; 
and you “‘scotched” a snake and fell out 
of the old apple tree. You found a swarm 
of bees and tempted a stray dog to share 
your fortunes “for better or for worse.” 

But in the heat of the day these pas- 
times palled on you and you sat at high 
noon in the friendly shade of the porch 
sighing dejectedly, like Alexander, for 
“more worlds to conquer.’’ Then you had 
a sudden brilliant inspiration. Why not 
go down to old Aunt Nora’s? No sooner 
did the thought come to you than it was 
acted upon. How well you knew the 
way, though the dry, powder-like dust 
was ankle-deep in the road. The smell of 
sunburned wéeds came as a tonic from the 
hedges and there was a faint fragrance 
of wild roses like a caress in the air. You 
threw a stone at a chipmunk along the 
road and the saucy little harlequin laughed 
fleeringly back at you for your pains. 
You chased a humming-bird that hovered 
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elusively over a flower in a clump of 
weeds, and you had a merry chase indeed. 
It was like chasing one of the fairy folk or 
a fay or a pixy, or one of the Pleiades. 
Yeu passed a clump of trees that rose 
from the roadside like “the seven towers 
' of faerie,” and through their branches 
you caught alluring glimpses of the sky 
beyond that beckoned blue as the Land of 
Heart’s Desire. There were delicious wild 
strawberries along that road, and there 
were other berries net quite ripe yet, per- 
haps, but you paused ever and anon and 
wade banquet as one cf the gods. Ycu 
had your share of locust and wild honey— 
trust you for that! A boy is never cheated 
when he deals with old Mother Nature. 

It was not a very long road, but it wound 
in and out among the hedgerows and the 
rank weeds and the occasional cottonwood 
trees in a manner altogether charming 
and altogether its own. And as you meas- 
ured it with the buoyant step of youth, 
you came to know everything it contained. 
A boy is your true Shakespeare. He never 
walks down a road or a street but he ab- 
sorbs like a sponge all the beauty and 
wonder and rapture and knowledge that 
that thoroughfare has to yield. He is 
never very conscious of the dust as long 
as the great circus of the sky is spread in 
golden and azure splendor above him. 
Ah me— 

“Wasn't it pleasant, O brother of mine, 

In theold me days of the lost suashine,” 
that winding road down to old Aunt 
Nora’s! But every road has an ending, 
as well as everything else in the world, and 
few of them are as pleasant as was the 
end of this road. 

Old Aunt Nora welcomed you in the 
cool doorway. She made you come in 
right away out of the hot sun, and she 
brought you up a great glass of cold milk 
from the cellar. Ah, that cellar! It always 
exhaled a grateful coolness and it was 
spicy with the odors of the Hesperides! 
There were juicy apples in that cellar, and 
full soon you were munching one along 
with three or four mouth-watering, tooth- 
some, crispy, golden-brown, home-made 
cookies. Home-made cookies! What a 
theme for a master’s pen! For only a 
master could do justice to them or a small 
boy such as you were then, 


And then the gay time you had in the 
swing out under the trees! You climbed 
up in the hayloft and climbed down again 
joyously. You fed the pigs and you fed 
the chickens, and you watered the calf. 
Somehow work down to old Aunt Nora’s 
always seemed more like play. Nothing 
at home by any chance ever equalled any- 
thing down to old Aunt Nora’s. There 
was a rosy magic that you could never 
explain over everything there—it was an 
enchanted clime and a magical castle— 
and life was always one grand sweet song. 
And old Aunt Nora wasn’t really old— 
she had the youngest looking smile! But 
most of all you remembered how brisk 
and kind and cheery her voice was! Old 
Aunt Nora had the kindest voice when she 
spoke to a boy like you. Why couldn’t 
other people be that way, anyhow? She 
always looked at you in a way that made 
you think you were going to be a great 
man some day—maybe President. The 
future seemed so radiant when she smiled 
and made you smile, too. Why, just any- 
thing was possible—of course anything 
splendid and big and pleasant. 

But all too soon eventide with its shad- 
ows came to end your red-letter day. 
When you were a boy it seemed like the 
evening always came too soon. And “the 
long, long thoughts of a boy” came with 
the lengthening shades. You thought the 
whippoorwill mocked you as you trudged 
pensively along in the dust, and you had a 
fleeting idea that Hesperus winked deris- 
ively at you from the flame-struck western 


However, there was balm in Gilead for 
you. The stray dog that had taken you 
“tor better or for worse” earlier in the day 
came barking joyously out of the wayside 
weeds, and you knew you were almost 
home. 


IlI—THE CIRCUS PARADE 


Yet another occasion in your boyhood 
remains memorable forever. Sometimes 
you are inclined to think t iat it was the 
greatest event of all. Nine boys out of 
ten would vcte it the greatest and grandest 
event in the whole teeming continent of 
memory. As far as you are concerned, you 
are sure that comets, eclipses of the sun 
and moon and dog fights and other really 
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important events are fravds compared 


to it. 

You remember the glorious throb your 
heart gave one day as you were walking 
down the main street of the thriving little 
town of Green Hills where you resided and 
you beheld a bill poster pasting up huge 
vari-colored bills announcing the coming 
of a circus at an early date. How you 
feasted on those glaring lithographs! Talk 
about daybreak in the Grand Canyon! 
Those flaming, blazing, exultant, magnifi- 
cent works of art made a regular artist’s 
studio of your mind for days and days. 
Your dreams at night were splashed with 
rainbows and sunsets and other manifes- 
tations of light and radiance that would 
have made even a cubist or a futurist gasp. 
Words and phrases from those wonderful 
circus bills repeated themselves over and 
over again in your mind. They were 
like the alluring titles of books or the lit- 
anies of strange oriental devotees: “The 
Greatest Three-Ring Show on Earth— 
Forty Whirlwind Acrobats, Forty, Count 
’Em—tThe Largest Elephant in Captivity 
—Diavolo, the Human Daredevil—The 


Longest, Most Glittering, Gorgeous Parade 


in Existence.”” These are the orisons that 
boyhood offers to the grotesque god 
Billiken in the days that precede a circus. 

You remember the fever you were in 
the night before the show train drew into 
town. You slept but fitfully, and at dawn 
you were up and away to the railroad sta- 
tion to catch the very first glimpse of its 
arrival. You remember the delicious thrill 
that shot through you when you heard 
the lion roar evidently in very real anger 
at being roused so early in the morning. 


There was a crowd gathered beiore you 
and you hung on the outskirts of it and you 
saw and heard a multitude of things in- 
deed. Familiar scenes take on romance 
and mystery in the half light of the dawn 
—you could hardly believe that you were 
in your own town and country. It was like 
looking through a window in Bagdad or a 
casement “opening on the foam of fairy- 
land.” 

Yet, however, the real hor d’veuvre was 
the “glittering gorgeous parade” which 
moved threugh the streets of the town at.a 
later hour in the day. It was all that your 
excited fancy had painted it. It is one of 
the divine conditions of boyhood that 
when satisfaction comes it comes full- 
fledged, full-orbed, complete, with no_re- 
strictions or reservations, with no fly in the 
ointment. That parade satisfied you as 
nothing has ever satisfied you since. It 
was perfect in a way that nothing that 
comes in after life is perfect. It spelled 
the alpha and omega of enjoyment for you. 

With boyhood it is always: 


“Ah, take the cash and let the credit go!”’ 


to quote the words of old Omar. Life 
may be a troubled dream, but that experi- 
ence at least was real and pleasant in the 
extreme. There remained with you a 
memory of striped zebras, sacred cows, 
humped dromedaries, of lions and tigers, 
and of rhinos and ot other strange beasts 
of the jungle. 

Perhaps you were too poor to go to the 
circus itself, or perhaps the insolence of 
fate deterred you in some other way, yet 
there still remainei to you this memory, 
which was by far the richest of all. 





Venezuela, Colombia afa F:cuador 


The Three Northern 
South American 


Republics 


ENEZUELA, Colombia and 

Ecuador are the northern group 

of South American republics and 

naturally fall into the same arti- 
cle. Two of them constitute the southern 
shore of the Caribbean Sea and the third, 
as its name implies, lies on the equator. 

Of all the Latin republics, Venezuela 
has been the most befriended by the 
United States. When in 1812 thirty 
thousand people were killed by the earth- 
quake of Caracas, our country rushed a 
hundred thousand dollars to the stricken 
nation. We gave a refuge to their great 
hero, Paez; nursed him through a long 
illness, and at his death returned his 
remains to his grateful country. In 1895, 
at the risk of an appalling war, we halted 
Great Britain and forced her to restore 
the coveted Orinoco territory. 

This helping hand extended across the 
Caribbean led the Venezuelans to give a 
royal entertainment to our Secretary of 
State, Mr. Knox, when he was making 
his official visit among our Latin neighbors. 

Venezuela was the first South American 
country on the map. Columbus, on his 
third voyage in 1498, for the first time 
set foot on the mainland of the western 
hemisphere when he landed in Venezuela. 
In the following year, the Spanish sailor, 
Ojeda, accompanied by Amerigo Vespucci, 
entered the Gulf of Maracaibo, and seeing 
an Indian village built on piles on its 
half-submerged shores, called the country 
Venezuela—that is, Little Venice. Thus 
an inappropriate title has clung to a 
mountainous region. Few lands are more 
favored by nature. The resources are 
enormous and as yet hardly touched. 


by Peter MacQueen, F.R.G.S. 


While we have shown many proofs of 
friendship for Venezuela, yet not many 
Americans dwell in that republic today. 
Its trade, however, is not inconsiderable. 
England sells it five million two hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of goods per year; 
the United States, five million; and Ger- 
many, three million five hundred thousand. 

La Guayra is the principal harbor of 
Venezuela. I found it very picturesque. 
Here the mist-crowned Andes bathe their 
feet in a sea of sapphire blue. The pink 
and blue houses climb the hills like nimble 
goats. An English railroad zigzags over 
the mountains twenty-five miles to Cara- 
cas, which lies in a cup of the mountains 
three thousand feet above the sea. A 
British company, in 1885, built a fine 
breakwater and a splendid pier as a ter- 
minus to their railroad. La Guayra is a 
busy harbor, with an average of thirty 
steamers a month flying the flags of many 
nations; among them the Stars and Stripes, 
a welcome sight in foreign waters. British, 
French, Spanish, Italian and German lines 
lace Venezuela to Europe, while Dutch 
lines ply from here to Holland by Curacao. 
Coming from La Guayra to Porto Rico, 
Uncle Sam demands a four days’ quaran- 
tine, because the yellow fever, bubonic 
plague, and leprosy sometimes hold Vene- 
zuela in their deadly grip. And yet in 
December, January and February, La 
Guayra is a favorite fashionable resort. 
Prices at the fine hotels are very moderate, 
and all delicious tropical fruits, iced and 
spiced, are to be had. 

I left La Guayra at half-past eight in 
the morning for Caracas, the capital. It 
is only seven miles away, as the crow flies, 
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t twenty-five miles by rail. The railway, 
built by English capital, cost a hundred 

yusand dollars a mile. The rails cling 
to the perpendicular surface of the moun- 
tain like vines to a castle wall. They 

rawl to the edge of the precipice and 

reach a height of three thousand feet 
before losing sight of the sea. The view is 
beyond all word pictures and is alone 
worth the voyage to Venezuela. Caracas 
is an Old World city, founded by the 
Spaniards in 1567. It rivals Santiago and 
Rio in its situation. Its climate is unri- 
valled. Heat and cold are alike unknown, 
and the place is a perennial spring. 

This was the birthplace of Simon Bolivar, 
the Washington of South America. And 
here he proclaimed a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in 1811. 

Though nominally a republic, Vene- 
zuela has been a thorough autocracy from 
the start. Even the. thirteen governors 
of the states are appointed by the presi- 
dent. No president has ever actually come 
into power through an election. And no 
president has ever retired from office 
except through a revolution. There have 
been a hundred revolutions in a hundred 
years, one for each year. There is a popu- 

r superstition that all the South American 

-volutions are inspired by men claiming 
in broken accents that the United States 
is their fatherland, and selling non-explo- 

ive cartridges, made before the invention 
f gunpowder, at exorbitant prices. This 
is all a mistake; the revolutionary spirit 
is indigenous in the south. 

While the constitution of Venezuela 
limits the presidential term to six years, 
Guzman Blanco managed to hold it for 
nineteen. He mortgaged the resources 
of the republic to build plazas ornamented 
with statues of himself, labelled ‘The 
Illustrious American.” After his downfall, 
the populace tore down all these statues. 
He received some attention from the for- 
eign press, but it remained for Cipriano 
Castro to inspire miles of space in the 
newspapers of the world. For nine years 
this indomitable little man held the coun- 
try under his thumb and the foreign powers 

t bay. Every minute of his reign was 
eventful. He collected foreign quarrels 
ery much as other men collect stamps. 
\nd it is said that at one time or another 


he trod upon the toes of nearly every 
civilized nation. He insulted plenipoten- 
tiaries, cancelled concessions and flouted 
foreign bondholders. With modern eight- 
inch guns from the hills above La Guayra 
he defied the warships of three mighty 
nations. He built up a powerful army of 














GETTING WATER IN VENEZUELA 
Many of these perennial springs are found in the hill 
country 


nine thousand men. Before his day the 
Venezuelan army was a collection of 
ragged tramps. I have seen schoolboys 
twelve years old marching in his battle 
line. Once one of his generals ordered an 
attack on the enemy. But no attack was 
made. “Why have the soldiers not obeyed 
my orders?” yelled the general. 

“They want to, your Excellency,” stam- 
mered an aide-de-camp, “but there are 
two drunken Americans down the road, 
and they won’t let the troops pass.” 
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Castro, however, worked wonders with 
his army. He established a modern mili- 
tary academy and made the men loyal by 
paying what he promised. In 1908 he 
made his memorable trip to Europe to 
secure surgical treatment. While he was 
away, the leading men of the country 
prevailed upon General Gomez, the acting 
president, to announce that Castro would 
not be permitted to return. The indomi- 
table little man tried to land in British 
or French possessions in the West Indies, 
but was forced into exile. He then favored 
the United States with his presence, but 
our authorities gave him a great deal of 
trouble. And now the question all over the 
Caribbean littoral is, “Where is Castro?” 
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var occupies the center of the principal 
plaza. There are a dozen beautiful parks 
in the city, among them a Plaza Washing- 
ton with a statue of George Washington, 
who was a friend of the early Venezuelan 
patriots. The schoolboys of Venezuela 
know far more about Washington than the 
schoolboys of America know about Bolivar. 

There are a number of really fine build- 
ings in Caracas. The Federal Capitol, the 
president’s home—Mira Flores—the Na- 
tional Theater and the Pantheon, in which 
last the immortal hero Bolivar lies. There 
is a most attractive suburb called Paraiso, 
with coquettish alleys surrounded by lux- 
urious gardens. There are the usual nar- 
row streets of Spanish cities, the usual 

















TYPES OF COLOMBIAN WOMEN 


Gomez has shown wisdom and power as 
president of Venezuela. The republic 
has once more entered the circle of civi- 
lized nations from which Castro excom- 
municated her. The country is now look- 
ing for peace and a square deal. 

Because of its natural beauty, Caracas 
would be a paradise for artists. There is 
not an inartistic touch in the whole town. 
An equestrian statue of the beloved Boli- 


operas and bull fights. The small boys 
play baseball in the true American style. 
The people parade the parks in the lovely 
tropic evenings. The siesta lasts from 
twelve to three. There is a lottery, and 
there are fine electric cars, owned, of course, 
by foreign capitalists. All around are the 
purple-colored hills. 

Venezuela has great toll of wealth along 
the Orinoco River. In asphalt lakes, in 
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teeming forests, in gold-grained hills, it is 
me of the Eldorados of the West. The 
harbors of Puerto Cabello, of Bolivar and 
Maracaibo will be great emporiums of the 
future. The Germans have built a fine rail- 
way from Caracas to Valencia, seventy-five 


certain privileges to be granted to this 
country will, I think, place Colombia 
again upon a footing of fraternity with the 
United States. The rights and wrongs of 
Colombia in connection with the Panama 
Canal are too great a subject to discuss 

















WASHING DAY IN THE NORTH OF COLOMBIA 


miles. With peace, education and justice 
the future holds a boundless career for this 
little nation of the Caribbean. Not very 
little, either, for it is nearly twice as large 
as France. 

The republic of Colombia, with a terri- 
tory somewhat larger than that of Vene- 
zuela, occupies the northwestern corner 
of South America. Until 1903 the entire 
Isthmus of Panama was included in Co- 
lombia, so that Costa Rica in Central 
America was the northern land boundary. 
But the coup d’etat of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, by which Panama became 
an independent nation and Uncle Sam 
was enabled to secure the zone through 
which the “Great Ditch’ has been con- 
structed, has changed the frontier line. 
rhe negotiations with the Colombian 
government by the present administration, 
and the proposed payment ot twenty-five 
million dollars by the United States for 


within the limits of this article. But I will 
say that my knowledge and experience 
regarding the negotiations of the United 
States during the Roosevelt regime leads 
me to take a position strongly favorable 
to all the contentions ot our own govern- 
ment. I had a personal interview at the 
time with the Governor of Panama prov- 
ince, who was a Colombian, and he assured 
me that the offer made by our government 
of ten million dollars was very liberal and 
ought to have satisfied all intelligent 
Colombians. 

Undoubtedly the benefit of the canal 
to Colombia will be enormous. She has a 
coastline of thirteen hundred miles on the 
Pacific and the same extent on the At- 
lantic. She is as large as France, Germany 
and Belgium combined, has less than five 
million inhabitants, is very rich in mineral 
resources, holding among other things 
the practical monopoly of the emerald 
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trade of the world. Colombians of influ- 
ence and intelligence have said to me that 
the energy and resources of the United 
States that will be brought to Panama 
will have immense influence upon the fu- 
ture trade of Colombia. 

Puerto Colombia on the Caribbean is 
situated at the mouth of the Magdalena 














COLOMBIAN WOMAN 
An aged character of Panama 


River. An hour by train will bring one 
to Barranquilla, which is the metropolis 
of the lower Magdalena. The banana 
trade from Barranquilla is over a million 
dollars a year. 

Santa Marta is also a harbor admitting 
of ingress through the lagoons to Barran- 
quilla. It is a picturesque little place and 
one of the oldest settlements on the Span- 
ish Main, having been founded in 1525. 


It has one of the safest harbors on the 
Caribbean. Behind the town towers th: 
snowy Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta to 
the height ot 17,000 feet, the beginning 
of the great Andean chain that extends 
to Patagonia. The United Fruit Compan: 
has. banana plantations all around Santa 
Marta. An English company has buil' 
a ninety-mile railway into the interior 
to open the banana lands. 

There are great numbers of alligators, 
and the killing of them for their skins 
has become an important industry in this 
part of Colombia. An American firm ai 
Newark, New Jersey, which practically) 
controls the world’s market, took thirty 
thousand Colombian skins last year. A 
new use for this leather has been found in 
the upholstering of automobiles. There 
are four thousand miles ot alligator-beariny 
streams in this part of the republic. Every 
female alligator has a hundred eggs a 
year, so that it is expected the production 
will soon reach a hundred thousand skins 
a year. 

Last year I met several English and 
American gentlemen whose profession it 
was to hunt for butterflies and collect 
orchids in the gorgeous forests of Co- 
lombia. Single specimens ot orchids are 
sometimes sold in the London- markets 
for over six thousand dollars. 

The trade of Barranquilla last year was 
thirty-four million, but it looks as if some 
of this commerce would be diverted to 
Cartagena. This latter city is five hours 
by ocean steamer from Puerto Colombia. 
It is a fine land-locked harbor. But it is 
not as a commercial port that Cartagena 
has interest for the traveler. It is rather 
a relic of colonial days, it being the most 
perfectly preserved of the walled cities 
of the Sixteenth Century to be found in the 
New World. For more than three centu- 
ries its walls have stood, unbroken, its 
ancient arched portals still forming the 
only entrance, although a railway is just 
outside its gates. As I walked through 
its balcony-hung streets, I could not 
help recalling the days of Spanish power 
in South America, when famous com- 
manders of galleons clanked noisily down 
the narrow streets. The harbor was then 
the haven for strange treasure ships, to 
guard which, walls and forts were built 
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that cost thirty million dollars. Perhaps no 
other port in North or South America has 
witnessed such desperate fighting so long 
continued. It was attacked by the French 
ind then by Drake, who drank the bishop’s 
wine and then hung the bishop from the 
yard-arm. Later it was besieged by 
Admiral Vernon, under whose command 
was Lawrence Washington, a brother of 
George Washington, and in whose honor our 
first President named his Mount Vernon. 
The quaint old city still stands unshaken 
nd undisturbed. 

The journey to Bogota, the capital of 
Colombia, can be made by train and 
steamer all the way. It is nearly eight 
vundred miles inland, and takes about 
two weeks to reach the city, which lies in 
in ever green spring nine thousand feet 
above the sea. It is most attractively 
situated on a high plain overshadowed by 
mountains. The climate is ideal. But 
the enormous height overworks the heart 
and people die young. The population is 
about one hundred and thirty thousand, 
nearly all pure Spanish. The city has a 
national university, an observatory, a 
picture-gallery, and several learned insti- 
tutions. It has the reputation of being the 


most cultured of South American cities— 
the Boston of the other half of America. 

I have spoken of the resources of Colom- 
bia. Friends who accompanied me through 
South America told me they had ridden for 
miles through the level prairie lands in 
the interior of Colombia at six thousand 
feet elevation. They spoke of the great 
rubber and coffee lands, and asserted that 
the coffee was the best flavored in the 
world. They were more charmed by the 
people of Colombia than of any other 
South American countries. The citizens 
of Bogota speak the finest Spanish outside 
of Spain. My fellow-travelers had seen 
great forests of Cariniana wood, which is 
known as Colombian mahogany. There 
is a waterfall three times the height of 
Niagara, named Tequendama, twenty 
miles from the city. 

But while Colombia’s agricultural and 
forest products lead at present in value, 
there is no doubt but the future will show 
her mineral deposits to be her greatest 
assets. It is estimated that six hundred 
million dollars’ worth of gold and silver 
have been taken from her mines. In 
platinum her output is now second only 
to’ that of Russia. Copper is in great 














A SENTINEL OF THE CENTURIES 
Old bridge on Panama road of the Spanish conquerors, four hundred years old 
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PANAMA WOMAN WITH NATIONAL 
HEADDRESS 


abundance, and there are enormous coal 
deposits. Marble equal to the Italian 
product exists in solid mountains at the 
very seashore—the largest unworked high- 
grade field of marble in the world. 

But, above all, Colombia is famed for 
its emeralds. While emeralds are found 
in Siberia and India, Colombia supplies 
ninety per cent of the world’s demand. 
The mines are owned by the government 
and leased to an English company. Of a 
hundred and forty thousand acres of 
emerald-bearing strata, only fifty have 
been worked. Here was found the most 
valuable emerald ever mined. It is a 
perfect six-sided crystal weighing nine 
ounces, and belongs to the Duke of Devon- 


shire. The famous Hope Emerald, weigh- 
ing six ounces, also came from Colombia. 

Bogota has an electric street car system 
put in by Americans, and now owned by 
the municipality. The company was at 
first a private affair and was overcharging 
the people—the fare being five cents in 
gold. So the people tore up the rails, 
broke the car windows, rolled the con- 
ductors in the mud, and finally bought up 
the whole plant. Fares are now very 
small, one, two and three cents, according 
to the distance. 

On leaving Bogota one may journey 
overland to the western port of Buena- 
ventura on the Pacific. This harbor is 
being greatly improved to accommodate 
the commerce from the Panama Canal, 
and will soon be connected with Bogota 
by rail. Colombia, having reconciled her 
differences with the United States, is 
bound to be in the near future a rich and 
powerful and prosperous republic in the 
new fraternity of Latin nations. 

The last of the three republics we are 
dealing with in this article is Ecuador. 
We reached the harbor of Guayaquil in 
four days from Panama, upon a steamer 
of the Compagna de Vapores de Sud 
Americana, which is really an enlargement 
of the Royal Mail Service. The steamers 
have a Chilean crew and subordinate 
officers, but English captains and Scotch 
firemen. The accommodations are very 
comfortable, the table is good, and the 
service excellent. 

The traveler arrives in Guayaquil laden 
with quinine pills, but he learns that in a 
journey of a day he can reach the temperate 
zone. He brings summer clothing for a 
country crossed by the equator, and nearly 
perishes on the frozen slopes of high 
mountains. He finds a government as 
unstable as the volcano-shaken soil. ': He 
notes important industries that thrive 
upon these turbulent shores. Ecuador 
is a land of contradictions. 

It is the land where the Incas ruled after 
they came into Peru. It was the birthplace 
of Atahualpa, who fell before Pizarro. It 
was from his capital at Quito along the 
mountains that Gonzalo Pizarro rode out 
with Orellana to discover the Amazon. 

The land which bears the name of the 
equator rivals her sister republics in variety 
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of scenery and of climate. Her feet rest 
on the dazzling chrome-green shores of a 
tropic river; her head wears the fleecy 
rown of eternal snows. With one hand 
he points to the wide Pacific; with the 
other, to the matted jungle of the Ama- 
zonian valley. Colombia, Brazil and 
Peru are her neighbors, but 


Then we began to climb, snake fashion, 
through ravines and gorges up to Huigra, 
four thousand feet above the sea. From 
Huigra we skirted titanic chasms; the 
mountain borders loom up to the sky. At 
last we reached the tableland, twelve thou- 
sand feet above the Pacific. Chimborazo, 





who can say where the terri- 
tory of the one actually be- 
gins and the other ends? 
[wo-thirds of the people of 
Ecuador are Indians pure 
and simple. Nine-tenths of 
the population live a mile 
above the sea. Her territory 
is three times as large as 
Pennsylvania. Her domain 
is practically unexplored, but 
commercially she is forging 
ahead. Her total trade in 
1911 was twenty-one million 
dollars. Of this the United 
States share was thirty-five 
per cent. The buttonwood 
tree and the cocoa tree are 
both natives of Ecuador. 
This country is the chief mar- 
ket of Panama hats. The 
mineral deposits are supposed 
to be very large, but are not 
at all developed. The city of 
Guayaquil is the front door 
of the republic. It lies along 
the west bank of the Guayas 
River. It is extremely at- 
tractive when seen from the 
deck of the vessel, but noto- 
riously unhealthful. It can 
easily be made as healthful 
as Panama. American engi- 
neers are at work with plans 
to give the city proper sani- 











tation. 

The Guayaquil and Quito 
railway connects the port with the national 
capital. Quito lies exactly on the equator, 
has eighty thousand inhabitants, and is two 
hundred and twenty-seven miles from 
Guayaquil and eleven thousand feet in 
elevation. We left Guayaquil on this rail- 
way and for seventy miles we traversed 
the lowlands. The country alternates be- 
tween swamp and jungle, plantation and 
pasture-land. 


CHIEF OF THE SAN BLAS INDIANS OF PANAMA 


the “empcror of the Ecuador,” and Coto- 
paxi, “King of Volcanoes,’ rise twenty-two 
thousand feet above the ocean’s level. 

We crossed a lava tract overshadowed by 
gigantic volcanoes, watchtowers of the 
gods, and came to Quito, capital of the 
country and pulse of Ecuador. The city 
has its modern side, its men of culture, its 
pretty, dark-eyed women. It has elec- 
tricity and telephones and some good 


‘ 
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hotels. It has government buildings, 
churches, a cathedral, an opera house, a 
park and promenade. But none of these 
is half so interesting as the old streets and 
picturesque natives. The bamboo carrier, 
bearing a load twice his own height, the 
gaudy dancers, the betinseled masque- 
raders, the hunchbacks who prove upon 
inspection to be normal men with enor- 
mous water jars strapped to their backs— 
such types are a delight. 

Beyond the Royal Range mountains lies 
the “Orient.” It is a wilderness whose 
only roads are rivers rushing to the Ama- 
zon. Here Orellana passed on his way 
to discover the King of Rivers in the Fif- 
teenth Century. We know little more of 
the people of this realm today than he 
and his companions noted. The opening 
of the canal across the Isthmus of Panama 
will sound a bugle call of west-coast devel- 
opment in South America. Ecuador needs 
white settlérs, more railroads, the develop- 
ment of her resources and, above all, she 
needs peace. From Andean peak to Ama- 
zonian jungle she needs a stable govern- 
ment. Ecuador leads the world as a 


producer of cocoa. She produces enough 
each year to give every person in the 
United States thirty-six cups of chocolate. 
The cacao tree is indigenous to Ecuador. 
The natives have made a drink from it since 
prehistoric times and called it chocolatl. 
The button crop is next to the cocoa 


in importance. The fagua nuts produce 
a vegetable ivory from which the buttons 
of commerce are made. The clothes of 
the world today are buttoned with ivory 
nuts, and Ecuador is the leading pro- 
ducer. Most of the Panama hats of 
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commerce are woven in southern Ecuador. 
Guayaquil is the great emporium and 
distributing center of the Panama hat 
industry of the world. The material from 
which the hats are made is called toquilla, 
the fibre of a palm, a native of Ecuador, 
Peru and Colombia. The leaf is split 
into shreds and immersed in boiling water 
containing lemon juice. Boys and girls 
learn the art from their parents, and skill 
in weaving evolves from generation to 
generation. The finest Panama hat ever 
made was sent to King Edward the 
Seventh. It was so exquisitely woven that 
it could be folded into a package little 
larger than a watch. 

In 1911 Ecuador exported eight million 
dollars’ worth of cocoa, one million seven 
hundred thousand of ivory nuts, and one 
and a quarter million dollars’ worth of 
Panama hats. The republic of Panama, 
taking advantage of the name given to the 
hats when they, a long time ago, passed 
through the Isthmian ports, now buys 
straw from Ecuador and brings teachers 
with it to instruct Panamanians in the art 
of weaving. But Ecuador is still the great 
producing center of the Panama hat. 

The wild tribes of the jungle are head 
hunters, but many of the people of Quito 
and Guayaquil are refined Spaniards. 

These three republics, Venezuela, Co- 
lombia and Ecuador, have hardly yet been 
explored. Their area is more than eight 
times that of the British Islands. Their 
possibilities are all unguessed. They are 
a part of that great ripening world of 
South America, that may in time revolu- 
tionize the trade and thought and travel 
of the world. 


“T think the root reason why we do not do as our fathers advise us to do is that we 
none of us want to be like our fathers, the intention of the Universe being that we should 
be like God.”’—George Bernard Shaw. in a letter to Count Tolstoy. 





The Progress of the 
World's War 


ONDAY, August 10: Germans 
occupy Liege, although most 
of the Belgian forts still hold 
out. Two German cruisers, 

leaving Messina, are reported as entering 
the Adriatic, and evading the British fleet. 
Austrian troops in forty-eight trains are 
reported entering Baden to reinforce Ger- 
man armies. The French advance enters 
Kolmar in Alsace-Lorraine. The Russians 
enter Galicia in Austria. The British 
cruisers repulse attack of German sub- 
marines in North Sea, sinking one of the 
German flotilla. Great Britain and Japan 
confer as to Japanese action in the Pacific. 

TuEspay, August 11: The Germans 
occupy the city of Liege but the forts still 
hold out. Germany mobilizes her Land- 
sturm, calling one million more men into 
service. Diplomatic relations between 
France and Austria are finally broken off. 
Austrians retreating from Visegrad, in 
Bosnia, are followed by the Servians. 
The Japanese fleet is reported ready to 
strike German ports and fleet, if British 
interests are threatened in the Pacific. 

Wepnespay, August 12: The French 
advance in Alsace-Lorraine vacates Muehl- 
hausen, to take stronger position in rear 
of the city. The Germans steadily advance 
toward Brussels and Waterloo, but lose 
eight hundred more men in trying to take 
the unreduced Liege forts. The Russians 
seize twenty German merchantmen in the 
Baltic. Halifax harbor, Nova Scotia, is 
reported as completely mined. 


THurR=spDAy, August 13: Montenegro 


declares war on Germany. Montenegrins 
and Servians in three columns invade 
Bosnia. Austrian forces act only on the 
defensive along her Russian boundaries. 

Fripay, August 14: Great Britain and 
France formally declare war on Austria. 
The Italian government declares that it 
will maintain its neutrality at any cost. 
The Kaiser urges Greece, Bulgaria and 
Roumania to become his allies. Greece 
desires to remain neutral, but fears to trust 
Turkey. Belgium charges the German 
invaders with inhuman atrocities and ap- 
peals to the neutral powers. President 
Wilson calls on the Department of Justice 
to investigate the inflation of food prices. 

SaTurDAY, August 15: The German ad- 
vance on Brussels extends from Hasselt 
to St. Trond, and is said to threaten Ant- 
werp. A British steamer on Lake Nyassa, 
Africa, has captured the German armed 
steamer on that lake. The Austrian war- 
ships, operating against Montenegro, are 
said to have joined the fleet massed to 
oppose the allied French and English fleets 
sent against Adriatic Austrian ports. 
The Austrian-Lloyd merchant liner, Baron 
Gautsch, was reported sunk by a mine 
off Luzain, on the Dalmatian-Adriatic 
coast, with a loss of one hundred and fifty 
souls. The Austria-Hungary consulate at 
Montreal, Canada, was ordered closed by 
the Dominion authorities. Italy warned 
Turkey that the German ironclads, the 
Goeben and the Breslau, which took refuge 
in the Bosphorus, must not operate in the 
Mediterranean Sea. 
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Sunpay, August 16: Japan sent an 
ultimatum to Germany, demanding the 
evacuation of Kiauchau and the with- 
drawal of the German fleet from the Orient. 
Germany is given until August 23 to com- 
ply, but it is generally believed that she 
will refuse and Japan will attack Kiauchau. 
The French have been slowly gaining 
ground in Alsace and hold the territory 
up to Kolmar. The French and Germans 
fight near Diest; the Germans retreating, 
which the French call a repulse, but it 











. fee PARISXP*) — Peripectice du Champ de Mam. ~ o- 
THE EIFFEL TOWER, PARIS 
Over one thousand feet in height, the top of this build- 
ing makes an excellent site for the powerful searchlights 


which sought out the German airships hovering over 
darkened Paris 





probably was only one of numerous 
reconnaissances. German commanders 
declare that they will reach Paris in spite 
of all obstacles; they are also trying to 
take Russian Poland with Warsaw as their 
chief objective point. In Berlin it is 
patriotic to refuse to use all English and 
French words that have been long in com- 
mon use. Austria is still bombarding 
Belgrade and preparing to resist the Anglo- 
French fleets in the Adriatic. Both 
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Russia and Austria claim victories along 
the Austro-Russian frontiers, but no serious 
action has yet taken place. Americans in 
Paris are joining the newly-formed foreign 
legion, organized by the French Minister 
of War. The British regiments in China 
hold themselves in readiness for transpor- 
tation to other points. Japan is given great 
credit for teaching European commanders 
the value of the veil of secrecy now so 
closely drawn around all military opera- 
tions. The Germans claim that the Rus- 
sians violate the rules of war, and say that 
civilians are shooting down their men from 
ambush. German officers are inclined to 
condemn the frontal attacks in close 
columns which have caused the German 
army such heavy losses. 

Monpay, August 17: The Belgian seat 
of government has been moved from 
Brussels to Antwerp, and measures are 
being taken for the defense of Brussels. 
After a naval battle in the Adriatic, between 
the French and Austrian fleets, two Aus- 
trian war-ships were sunk, one set on fire 
and another fled to Cattaro. Other Aus- 
trian ships were chased into Pola on the 
Adriatic by English battle-cruisers and 
the latter are preparing to bombard the 
Pola ports. The French are assuming the 
offensive in Alsace-Lorraine, are moving 
toward Strassburg in three divisions, and 
have repulsed the Germans in the south. 
On the German frontier they have again 
attacked the Bavarians near Circy, who 
have retreated. Austrian troops have 
arrived in Belgium to reinforce the German 
army. In Servia the Austrians have en- 
gaged the Servians near Belgrade in the 
heaviest battle in that section. The hous- 
ing of prisoners has already become a 
vexatious problem to both Germany and 
France. The action of President Wilson 
on the French loan caused a proposed loan 
to Austria to be abandoned. The coaling 
of a German cruiser at San Francisco was 
stopped, but later she was allowed to take 
575 tons for a voyage to Apia, the nearest 
German port. Japan has promised Presi- 
dent Wilson that she seeks no territorial 
advantage in serving an ultimatum on 
Germany. Germany and France have 
acknowledged President Wilson’s offer of 
mediation. 

Turspay, August 18: Germans were 
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reported to be entrenching before, or near, 
Brussels. Their cavalry forayers were 
reported scouting north of Antwerp, where 
the civic guard has been called out to de- 
fend the city. Germans are reported as 
falling back before French movements 
at certain points, as if not ready to make 
a general advance at present. A serious 
engagement south of Brussels between 
Germans and Belgians is, however, reported. 
Two German cruisers are reported disabled 
and seeking shelter at Hongkong, but no 
names or details are given. The German 
cruiser, Leipzic, coaled at San Francisco 
for Apia, Samoa; a Japanese cruiser was 
reported patrolling the Pacific coast, on the 
lookout for her. 
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killed, wounded and captured fifteen thou- 
sand Austrians in recent engagements and 
to have ambushed and captured fourteen 
field guns, in a mountain defile. Saarburg, 
Alsace, is reported occupied by the French. 
Japan requested China to use her good 
offices with Germany, to induce her to 
restore all her concessions at Kiauchau, 
peacefully, and thus comply with Japan’s 
recent ultimatum. President Wilson re- 
quested a strict neutrality in speech as well 
as in conduct, and warned of the danger of 
partisanship with either of the belligerents. 
Semi-weekly resumption of the trans- 
atlantic mail service between New York 
and Liverpool, under the American flag, 





German and 
British troops 
are said to have 
clashed in Togo- 
land, West Afri- 
ca. The English 
expedition of 
one hundred 
thousand men 
landed in France 
is joined by its 
commander - in - 
chief, Field- 
marshal,Sir 
John French, 
who, after an 
enthusiastic re- 
ception at Paris, 
proceeded to 
join his com- 
mand, supposed 
to be in or near Belgium, but as newspaper 
correspondents are expelled from the sev- 
eral countries involved, its location is still 
unknown. Prince Frederick William of 
Prussia is said to be seriously wounded 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. Holland continues her 
defensive operations along her frontiers. 
The Russian staff announces that mobiliza- 
tion is completed, and that an advance 
into Prussian territory has been made at 
six different points, taking hundreds of 
prisoners. Austria, on the other hand, 
reported that the Russian advance into 
Galicia had been checked by the troops 
withdrawn from the Servian border, and 
that clouds of cavalry were operating all 
along the border. Servia claims to have 





NOTRE DAME, PARIS 
Among the monumental buildings that adorn the French capital the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame holds first place 


with sailings on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days, has been arranged. Efforts for the 
relief and transportation of stranded and 
destitute European tourists continues to 
keep American consuls and other agencies 
very busy. The Pope is alarmingly ill, 
and his decease is said to be almost 
inevitable. 

WEDNESDAY, August 19: The heaviest 
fighting during the war is said to be raging 
along the extended lines of the German 
and Belgian forces, the latter being hard 
pressed by superior numbers. Brussels 
is said to be occupied by the Germans, as 
well as Louvain and Liege, where it is 
claimed most of the Belgian forts still hold 
out, although surrounded by the enemy. 
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An Austrian contingent with special moun- 
tain artillery is reported to be reinforcing 
the Germans in Belgium, for use against 
the Belgian light artillery. The German 
right has steadily pressed back the opposing 
forces until their light line is curving west 
and south from Diest by way of historic 
Quatre Bras and Havre to Namur. Ger- 
many is reported as seeking to induce the 
co-operation of Italy, by referring her to 
the action of Japan in the Orient, and to 
contemplate the cession of Kiauchau to 
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TOMB OF NAPOLEON 
Will history repeat itself and the German Kaiser once 
more as a victor look down upon the tomb of the 
“Little Corporal’? 


China to checkmate Japan. Seventy 
thousand Russians are reported operating 
in Austrian Bukowina and Galicia; while 
Germany claims to have captured one 
thousand Russians, with six machine guns, 
in eastern Prussia, and to have occupied 
part of Russian Poland. Servia reports 
the rout of Austrian invaders at Sabac, 
with heavy losses and the invasion of 
Herzegovina and Dalmatia by a Servian- 
Montenegrin army. Austria is still in- 
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creasing her forces on the Italian fron- 
tiers, and Italy becomes more warlike in 
sentiment against her daily. 

Tuurspay, August 20: The German 
right occupied Brussels, the Belgian gov- 
ernment and archives having been removed 
to Antwerp. In Alsace-Lorraine the French 
retake Muehlhausen, and the Germans 
occupy Villa, through fierce and costly 
but indecisive fighting. Both Germans 
and Russians claim successes in the pre- 
liminary engagements in eastern Prussia 
and Austria, invaded in force. The Kaiser 
has ordered the garrison at Kiauchau, 
invested by Japan, to resist to the last. 
The conclave of Cardinals, met to elect a 
successor to Pope Piux X (who died today), 
will appeal strongly to the warring nations 
to make peace. 

Fripay, August 21: In Belgium, Namur 
is invested, and Antwerp threatened by 
the Germans, who are reported to have 
levied a war tax of forty million dollars 
on the city of Brussels. Both Austria and 
Germany are declared to have called out 
their last reserves of men between twenty 
and forty-two years of age. Only the Land- 
sturm, embracing men from sixteen to 
sixty, remains to be called to the field. 
German warships are said to have de- 
stroyed harbor works at Hango, in”'Fin- 
land. A corps of American rough riders, 
raised in Paris, has been accepted by the 
French government. British and French 
warships bombarded Cattaro in Austrian 
Dalmatia, inflicting heavy damages. 
Secretary of War Garrison states that 
twenty-five thousand stranded Americans 
will be brought home from Europe before 
October 1. 

SATURDAY, August 22: The German ad- 
vance through Belgium continues, occupy- 
ing Ghent, and threatening Ostend and 
Bruges. The city treasurer of Brussels 
swears that he will never pay the forty 
million dollar indemnity levied on that 
city. Russia reports that her mobilization 
is completed, bringing her entire immense 
army to the German and Austrian fron- 
tiers, and that it has defeated and generally 
routed the enemy in every engagement. 
Germany claims an important victory in 
Alsace, between Metz and the Vosges 
ranges. Paris reports Italy completely 
mobilized, and likely to take decisive steps 
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vithin a few days. Servia reports twenty 
yusand Austrians killed and wounded by 

the Servian guns in recent victory. Great 

Britain has called in all her reservists 
roughout the world. 

SunpAy, August 23: Japan, having 
received no reply from Germany within 
the time limit assigned her, has dispatched 
her fleet, convoying a land force, to invest 
ind reduce the fortified city of Tsing-Tau, 
the seaport of the German possessions at 
Kiauchau, China. Germans are being 
ejected from Moukden, Chang Chung and 
Dalny, and will place all Germans in her 
dominions under strict surveillance. 
Japan reports that her battleships began 
a preliminary 


powerful fleet of Zeppelin airships for the 
invasion of France and England. 

Monpay, August 24: In Belgium, the 
French and British allies were forced back 
after a desperate resistance to overwhelm- 
ing numbers, retiring to stronger positions. 
At Mons, the British held their ground for 
a long time, inflicting heavy losses upon the 
enemy, but were constantly fronted by 
fresh troops in place of those decimated by 
the English fire. The carnage all along 
the line has been awful, and all the military 
hospitals are full to overflowing. England 
claims that the Namur and Liege forts 
are still holding out, although several 
rich French cities are threatened with 





bombardment 
of Tsing - Tau, 
and that the 
landing of the 
troops had _be- 
gun. War was 
formally de- 
between 
Japan and Ger- 
many, and the 
ambassadors of 
each nation 
were given their 
passports at 
Berlin and Tok- 
io, respectively. 
In Belgium, des- 
perate fighting 
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is reported all 
along a one hun- 
dred mile front, 
from Mons to Luxemburg. France and 
England advance Belgium one hundred 
million dollars to defray costs of campaign. 
Both combatants claim material successes 
in Alsace-Lorraine. Russia captures In- 
sterburg and threatens to invest Koenigs- 
berg in eastern Prussia. German crown 
prince is declared to have repulsed French 
advance near Longwy, blocking French in 
Alsace. Namur is being bombarded. 
Servians charge the Austrian troops with 
many barbarities, and with pillaging all 
who fall into their hands. Greek volun- 
teers are said to be adding strength to the 
Servian-Montenegrin armies. An Austrian 
ironclad is reported sunk in the Adriatic. 
Berlin announces the completion of a 


L'OPERA AT PARIS 


A sumptuous edifice that stands at the head of the Avenue de L’Opera, covering nearly 


capture. The Belgian army is still intact 
and awaiting in the north an opportunity 
to gore the German flank. The British 
public are warned not to expect too much 
of the English-French forces, and to be 
satisfied if the German invaders are held 
in check, until the Russian wave of inva- 
sion necessitates the retreat of the German- 
Austrian armies. Austria has abandoned 
all operations in Servia, concentrating her 
forces to defend Lemberg against the Rus- 
sians, who have already invested Solda in 
East Prussia, twelve miles from Koenigs- 
berg. Germany claims a victory over the 
French at Neufschateau, to have forced 
the passes of the Vosges, captured one hun- 
dred and fifty French guns, and defeated a 
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brigade of English cavalry. The Canadian 
levies increase slowly, but some fifteen 
thousand are reported encamped in the 
Province of Quebec. 

Turspay, August 25: The allies while 
forced back in the fighting of the twenty- 
fourth, have advanced their lines at several 
points, to their former positions, where the 
defensive advantages warranted it; es- 
pecially east of the Meuse, and along the 
roads traversing the forests of Ardennes. 
The Belgians routed a German force near 











THE “INVALIDES” HOSPITAL AT PARIS 
Founded in 1670 by Louis XIV as an asylum for his 
aged and disabled soldiers 





Malines and drove them back upon Vil- 
vorde; the main German army having 
passed on to meet the allies. The Germans 
take Namur, but have failed in their 
attacks on Nancy, and have been repulsed 


near Kolmar. A Zeppelin airship in the 
morning before daylight dropped ten 
bombs into Antwerp, destroying and dam- 
aging nearly one thousand houses, and 
killing and maiming many sleeping non- 
combatants. Lord Kitchener, in House of 
Lords, warned. Great Britain of danger, 
but declared that she had vast reserves 
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to draw from. The Austrian port of 
Cattaro is declared practically destroyed 
by an Anglo-French naval bombardment. 
Austria has declared war on Japan, and 
Germany expects its ships and garrisons 
in the east to resist to the last man. A 
second Zeppelin attack on Antwerp failed, 
the airship being disabled by the Belgian 
guns, and was captured with twenty-eight 
German airmen. Russia, while resolutely 
pushing forward a cloud of Cossacks and 
solid columns of infantry into Galicia 
and eastern Germany, warns the allies 
that Prussian defences are strong and 
Austrian armies large and well-equipped 
and too much must not be expected. Two 
divisions of Austrian cavalry have been 
defeated. 

WepneEspDAy, August 26: Germans are 
reported still held in check by the allies 
and harassed somewhat by Belgians, 
between Malines and Antwerp. Their 
frontier armies in East Prussia are re- 
ported in retreat, but Austria claims a 
victory over the Russians after three days’ 
fighting near Frasnik in Russian Poland. 
Russia, however, claims to occupy all the 
eastern and half the southern districts of 
East Prussia, which, with West Prussia 
and Pomerania, may be abandoned by 
the Germans until they can withdraw 
forces from Belgium and Alsace-Lorraine. 
Servia reports the capture to date of eight 
thousand Austrian prisoners, but the Aus- 
trians continue to bombard Belgrade. 
The Austrian commandant at Cattaro 
has sought terms of surrender. German 
Togoland has surrendered unconditionally 
to the British. 

TuHurspay, August 27: The French 
retired from Lille, Roubaix and Valen- 
ciennes, which were occupied by the Ger- 
mans. Longwy also capitulated after a 
long resistance. The line reformed to 
resist further German attack is joined 
by the army of Namur; the British holding 
the center. The Russians have taken 
Tilsit on the Vistula, and menace Posen, 
Thurn, Dantzig and Koenigsberg. They 
report indecisive fighting with the Aus- 
trians in Galicia. Japan begins the invest- 
ment of Tsing-Tau, but denies any inten- 
tion of sending a fleet into the Mediter- 
ranean. The Austrian frontier troops 
retreat from Novi-bazar before the Ser- 
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vians. The British premier extolled the 
bravery of the Belgians in the House of 
Commons. Later Keir Hardie tried to 
cross-examine the premier as to certain 
neutrality negotiations, but was howled 
down by his associates and many former 
supporters. The German auxiliary cruiser, 
Kaiser Wilhelm Der Grosse, was sunk by 
the British cruiser Highflyer off the west 
coast of Africa. She measured 14,600 tons, 
carried ten 4-inch guns, and her crew was 
saved before she sank. English loss, one 
killed, five wounded. The Belgian posi- 
tions at Malines were held against more 
than an equal force of Germans who 
were defeated with heavy losses, until 
overwhelming 
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merchantmen have been captured in the 
Pacific. 

SATURDAY, August 29: The German war 
office announced the defeat of two hundred 
thousand Russians near Allenstein, East 
Prussia. The British, acting from the 
second defensive line of the allies, have 
forced the German center back on Chimay, 
but the right and left wings of the allied 
forces have not regained their lost ground. 
Germans withdrew one hundred and sixty 
train loads of troops from the French 
frontier to face Russian advance in eastern 
Prussia, but claim that the Russians were 
defeated in a three days’ battle and driven 
back across the border. The Russians 





reinforcements 
necessitated 
a retirement on 
Antwerp. 
Frmay, Au- 
gust 28: A naval 
attack made 
upon the Ger- 
man flotilla 
centers off the 
Island of Heli- 
goland in the 
North Sea, re- 
sulted in the 
loss of a num- 
ber of German 
vessels, includ- 
ing the cruiser 
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Mainz, another, 
unknown and 
several torpedo-boats and destroyers. 
Travelers from Berlin report the Prussian 
capital in gloom and almost panic-stricken 
over the Russian advance, which the last 
levies that can be made are insufficient to 
resist. Rotterdam reports that the Ger- 
mans have levied a force of Belgian youths 
between seventeen and twenty to work the 
German harvest fields. The almost com- 
plete destruction of two regiments of British 
soldiers, in the fierce attacks of the twenty- 
eighth, is quoted as showing the terrible 
effect of the German artillery fire when well- 
directed, which it is declared is not often 
the case. Four hundred thousand Poles 
are said to be enrolled in the Russian army, 
and to constitute their best-drilled and most 
efficient troops. A number of German 


ENTRANCE TO THE ORIGINAL TROCADERO, PARIS 


claim to have occupied Allenstein and the 
suburbs of Koenigsberg and made further 
progress near Lemberg in Galicia. Both 
sides are said to be exhausted along the 
Belgian-French frontiers, where the British 
maintained their position against awful 
odds until retired for strategic reasons. 
Seventy-five British regiments are said to 
have been engaged. Eleven German war- 
vessels are now declared to have been 
destroyed by Admiral Beatty’s sudden 
dash on the twenty-eighth instant. The 
British are anxiously awaiting a return 
match with their German antagonists. A 
considerable number of German naval 
officers and men are reported going over- 
land to Turkey. General Joffre, command- 
ing the French forces, is believed to be 
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ready to attack the German left, if de- 
pleted, to reinforce Eastern Prussia and 
Austria. Lord Roberts in addressing a 
regiment of English business men told 
them that the very life of the English na- 
tion was at stake, and denounced the 
thoughtless, unpatriotic men who went 
on playing cricket and amusing themselves, 
as if no duty summoned them to defend 
their country. The burning of Louvain 














THE PANTHEON, PARIS 


by the Germans is defended on the ground 
that Germans, returning after its disarma- 
ment, were fired upon by some citizens. 

Sunpay, August 30: Germans have 
discontinued the fierce attacks of the last 
few days, but declare that the defeat of 
the British at St. Quentin was an utter 
rout, and that an Austrian advance into 
Russian Poland has begun. A German 
aeroplane dropped five bombs into Paris, 
three of which exploded, doing little dam- 
age, but wounding two women. Circulars 
signed, “Lieutenant Von Heidssen,” were 
scattered broadcast, containing the mes- 
sage, ““The German army is at the gates of 
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Paris. You can do nothing but surrender.”’ 
The French government will call out its 
1914 draft, amounting to some two hun- 
dred thousand fresh troops. They claim 
that the advance of the German right wing 
at such cost and so far ahead of its center 
has weakened the German armies, more 
than has been gained by the occupation 
of Belgium and northeastern France. 
Russia continues to report a steady ad- 
vance toward the Vistula. An English 
expedition from New Zealand have occu- 
pied two German islands in the Samoan 
Archipelago. The third is held by the 
United States. 

Turespay, August 31: General Pau re- 
ports a victory over thirty thousand Ger- 
mans near Peronne, in the course of opera- 
tions intended to draw the German left 
away from its movement on Paris. France 
is considering the removal of the govern- 
ment to Bordeaux on the River Garonne, 
during the war; and is destroying many 
buildings around the forts defending Paris 
to perfect the effect of the artillery fire. 
Major Dreyfus is to be given a captain’s 
commission in the French army. Germans 
claim to have captured thirty thousand 
Russian prisoners in East Prussia; but 
the Russians report their Cossacks as in 
full pursuit.of fleeing Austrians in Galicia. 
German representatives are endeavoring 
to secure the support of the Ottoman 
empire, but it is doubtful if this can be 
accomplished. The Servians are preparing 
to invade Austria. The allies protest 
against the wholesale purchase of German 
liners by the United States, as practically 
a loan to the German government; but 
seem to be willing if the several nations at 
war are about equally represented by the 
transfers, and the officers of belligerent 
nationalities are not retained in command. 
St. Petersburg workmen have asked that 
the sale of alcoholic beverages be stopped 
during the war. 

TUESDAY, September 1: A German vic- 
tory at Gilgenburg, East Prussia, is re- 
ported, in which three Russian army corps 
were defeated and thousands of prisoners 
including two generals were taken, with 
many guns and other trophies. The con- 
tinued German advance into France from 
Belgium is reported. Four Belgian mil 
lionaires have guaranteed the payment of 
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THE MAIN BATTLE LINES OF THE GERMAN AND ALLIES ARMIES ON SEPTEMBER 8 
The Allies have forced back the German right somewhat since September 6, but have lost Maubeuge, a most 
important strategic point to the Germans 


the forty million dollars levied on Brussels 
by the German invaders. Russia claims 
a great victory over the Austrians near 
Lemberg in Galicia. France has called 
all her reservists to the colors. Turkey 
is said to be mobilizing an army of 200,000 
men, and will employ a number of German 
officers now on the way from Austria. A 
German aeroplane dropped bombs into 
the streets of Paris. The Czar decrees 
that the name of St. Petersburg be changed 
to Petrograd, thus eliminating the German 
construction. A sea fight is expected near 
Honolulu between the German cruiser 
Nuernburg and the Japanese warship 
Idzumo. W. W. Astor contributes $125,- 
000 to the Prince of Wales relief fund, 
making total collected nearly $10,000,000. 

WEDNESDAY, September 2: The Rus- 


sians capture Lemberg in Galicia and de- 
feat the Austrians capturing 150 guns and 
many thousands of prisoners. The Allies 
have retired their left wing to the River 
Oise, fifty miles from Paris, to prevent 
being outflanked by the Germans’ advance. 
It is officially stated in Paris that the Ger- 
mans appear to have left upper Alsace. 
Parts of several German army corps are 
advancing eastward from Belgium into 
Germany. The English steam-drifter Ey- 
rion is reported sunk by mines in the North 
Sea. A Zeppelin dirigible attempts to de- 
stroy the wireless station at Antwerp. The 
Montenegrins defeat an Austrian force 
near Bilek in Bosnia. Turkey is said to 
be ready to declare war on Greece. Chin- 
ese Officials report the violation of Chinese 
neutrality by Japan. 


( To be continued ) 





‘The HARVEST 


HE harvest moon o’er Massachusetts Bay 
Poured silver radiance; in her mystic light 
Even things harsh and sordid, seen by day, 
Sublimed and softened, in the autumn night 
Became transfigured. From a stormless strand 
The guardian beacons threw their rays afar, 
And in the grim forts of a peaceful land, 
Muzzled and silent, slept the dogs of war. 
Boulevards and beaches were alive and gay 
With all the joyance of unfettered throngs; 
Ablaze with light o’er inner port and bay 
The boats swept by with music, dance and songs. 


“Fair moon,” I said, ‘surely thy tender light 
Of human bliss and joyance hath its fill! 
Queen of all loves and the soft summer night, 
What seest thou of mortal woe and ill?” 
E’en as I spoke, across the moon there swept 
A misty veil, tinged by a furnace flame— 
And as, in bygone dreams, whenas | slept, 
From the veiled moon, unwonted answer came: 


“Still my rays light the cruiser that awaits 
Beyond your narrow zone of sea-domain; 

The skulking liner that to your port-gates 
No longer enters boldly from the main; 

And northward sentinel and war-ship guard, 
Canadian ports, that after many years 

Of utter peace are mined and fortress-barred, 
And give their sons with mingled pride and tears 

To guard Old England’s flag in that fierce fray, 
Which from the Baltic to the Pyrenees 

Covers the land with carnage, day by day, 
And makes night hideous with its miseries! 
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‘Six hours ago, I saw the Cossack hordes, 
Millions on millions, moving west, to slay 
Austrian and German, and the Prussian swords 
To Gallic conquest pointed still the way 
O’er lands aflame with conflagration; dim 
With powder-reek and smoke of funeral pyres; 
Cumbered with swollen corse and severed limb; 


Alight with burning towns and bivouac fires; 
And, if, perchance, the guns are silent, there 

Half-famished dogs tear the uncoffined dead; 
Tears, groans and lamentations fill the air, 

And homeless fugitives steal by in dread! 


“‘Such are the scenes I witness o’er the sea; 
For all the world is called before the Lord 
To prove itself worthy of being free 
By the arbitrament of the sharp sword. 
Nor shall this land escape the trial test 
By paltering speech and selfish policies, 
The millions dread that press into the West, 
Will ask America across the seas, 
‘What will you do for freedom? You have taught 
Our hearts to love and seek it; e’en if death 
Alone can buy it. Is all now as naught 
To you, that millions with their dying breath 


“* ‘Have held more precious than ease, love and life, 
Nor grudged the sacrifice?’ If now the might 
Of banded royalty can in the strife 
Outwear the freer nations—as my light 
Is swallowed by the dense mists of the seas— 
Be sure that you must reckon with a power, 
Self-seeking in its pride of peace and ease, 
Arrogant, greedy, in its triumph-hour, 
When the New World no longer can appeal 
To ancient rights, and treaties made of old 
Against that potent force of ‘blood and steel,’ 
The lust of kingly power and hoarded gold.’ 


—Charles Winslow Hail. 





HON. WILLIAM J. BRYAN 
Amidst the unprecedented activities in the State Department, brought on by the European 
war, Secretary Bryan remains uniformly calm and serene 
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HE State Department of the 

United States of America enjoys 

a unique distinction in the year 

A.D. 1914. With half the people 

of the world at war with each other and 
hostile armies numbering millions devas- 
tating the frontier of the chief countries 
.of Europe, United States embassies and 
legations are handling the state business 
for all the eight nations at war. Messages 
are pouring in from nations who look upon 
Uncle Sam as the one great refuge amid 
the chaos of a world-war, and make the 
State Department the largest and liveliest 

world clearing-house ever known. 

Day after day the little ribbons of red, 
white and blue attached to the corre- 
spondence flutter about the desks in the 
department over which William Jennings 
Bryan presides. Into the room of the 
Secretary file the newspaper correspond- 
ents and in ten minutes the world-survey 
is made, the columns of news are written 
and telegraphed all over the country. 
The Secretary, sitting on the corner of 
his desk, discusses the situation in San 
Domingo as encouraging; replies to the 
interrogations about Mexico, Japan, the 
far and the near East, answering now and 
then, “I am not prepared to discuss that 
proposition.” It is all so informal, so sim- 
ple, so democratic—just what one would 
conceive in a republic now holding the 
stakes, while world stakes are being played 
for with the grim dice of “the iron game.” 

The scenes have shifted from Mexico 
to the Old World, but whether it is infor- 
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mation from Nicaragua or the latest 
advices from Japan, the routine of the 
work at the State Department concerns 
vitally more different countries than at 
any other time in the history of the gov- 
ernment. The acute spots marked on 
the map blaze over the world as never 
before at one time. As if foreign compli- 
cations were not enough, the State De- 
partment is also engrossed with the task 
of rescuing and aiding Uncle Sam’s citi- 
zens stranded abroad. Over thirty thou- 
sand letters were received in two weeks 
from Americans, asking about relatives 
and friends on pleasure tours in the sud- 
denly war-ridden countries. Over five 
thousand persons were located, and many 
American residents who had not taken 
out citizenship papers were drafted into 
service and appealed to Uncle Sam for 
release. Thirty extra clerks were employed 
and the work continued night and day. 

The one great dream of William Jen- 
nings Bryan was consummated during 
the sultry days of midsummer in 1914. 
On his desk is a portrait of Mrs. Bryan, 
and scattered about are papers and docu- 
ments concerning relations with almost 
every country in the world. He is called 
from the room to the side door to answer 
the long-distance telephone, and his room 
is thronged with callers from early morning 
until late at night, but even after the rest- 
less activities of the day’s routine, he holds 
court in the window of his office with the 
Washington monument towering up on 
the left and the Corcoran Art Building to 
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HON. WILLIAM J. CARR 
The director of the Consular Service finds affairs of the belligerent nations entrusted to the care 
of Uncle Sam's representatives in the war zone 
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the right, and discusses various problems 
with visitors, holding constantly before 
him the one idea of ultimately having 
ratified and signed treaties between all 
the nations of the earth. 


HE American consular service has 

proved its efficiency in the emergency. 
What would have been the conditions some 
years ago one may imagine, but under the 
direction of Mr. Wilbur J. Carr, director 
of the consular service, every consul is 
right on the job and his location is indi- 
cated by a tack on the map, showing that 
this service is literally “down to brass 
tacks.” Cablegrams locating stranded 
Americans in all parts of the globe were 
flying through the departments like light- 
ning flashes. The blue telegrams were 
sent in with the list of names, and when 
the perpetual “Not Sent” was detached, 
indicating that the message had been dis- 
patched, it was an affirmative use of the 
negative. Ocean cables are simply bur- 


dened. with Uncle Sam’s business these 
days. When all other credits and the best- 
laid plans of bankers and great financiers 
failed, the State Department and Uncle 


Sam stepped into the breach and furnished 
abroad the necessary gold and re-estab- 
lished credit, which shows that, after all, 
the government of the United States is 
what counts when the crisis comes. People 
from everywhere poured into the State 
Department, sending in $1,000 bills with 
their names pinned on the bill, anything 
to get the money cabled over quickly. 
The battleships of the navy have been 
laden with millions in gold that beggar 
the traditional treasures of Captain Kidd 
and would be well worth a battle or two 
by the cruisers of the belligerents, whose 
“‘war chests” must be getting low in funds. 

Only those who were in sore distress 
can fully appreciate the value of the 
efficient American consular service. There 
is no arrogant contempt of democratic 
diplomacy abroad, for anyone representing 
the United States government officially is 
eagerly sought for and responds promptly 
to all needing assistance. 

The strain upon the consular service at 
different points was very severe, but it 
was met bravely, and the emergencies of 
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1914 during the European war blaze were 
most creditably handled by Secretary 
Bryan’s department. The situation recalls 
vividly the scene in the marble room where 
he was first introduced to the members of 
the diplomatic corps, wearing the little 
lily-of-the-valley in his buttonhole. He 
began right then and there most earnestly 
his propaganda of peace. On August 13 
a record was made, not excelled by the 
state or foreign department of any nation 
in history. Eighteen treaties were ratified 
in a single day by the United States Sen- 
ate. In view of recent events it has been 
suggested as appropriate, while the great 
wars of Europe are in progress, to inaugu- 
rate August 13 as an United States national 
holiday—a Peace Day. August is the one 
month of the year in which no federal 
holiday occurs. It is thought eminently 
fitting to make August 13 a day memo- 
rable in history. Amid the blaze of hos- 
tilities in Europe, the United States of 
America under the guidance of the Secre- 
tary of State consummated more treaties, 
established peaceful relations between 
more countries, than have ever before been 
accomplished in any similar period. Faith 
was reaffirmed in the honorable bond of a 
solemn treaty and in spite of the fact that 
neutrality agreements have been violated 
in the recent war, and the German chan- 
cellor called a treaty of neutrality “a 
scrap of paper,” history will brand his 
declaration as a reversion of the “Punic 
faith” of Carthage and the cold-blooded, 
conscienceless maxims of Machiavelli. 
In Room 208 of the War, State and 
Navy Building, the activities of the past 
month have been centered. Downstairs 
the cables come in thick and fast, carrying 
messages concerning individual Ameri- 
cans, and declarations of war coming first 
from the Orient and then from the Occi- 
dent. The burden of the dispatches 
ushered in by the sparks of the wireless 
and the cable currents concern war and 
prophecies of war. Even with these 
messages bombarding him almost every 
minute of the day, the Secretary of State 
remains serene, and continues steadfastly 
in his faith that out of it all will come the 
dawn of a universal and enduring peace, 
which has been his great life ideal. 
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ITH its slender towers rising 
above the rich foliage of sur- 
rounding trees and its twin 
massive columns supporting 

arches sharply outlined against the sky, 
nothing could symbolize the idea of peace 
by a more impressive environment than 
the Peace Palace in the Dutch Woods. 
Shattered are the ideals upon which it 
was built, as mighty nations war around 
it, and yet the “House in the Woods,” 
where the Czar Nicholas of Russia took the 
initiative for founding a permanent Court 
of Arbitration, may still come into its own. 
In the war-blaze in Europe the Palace of 
Peace at the Hague takes on a lonesome 
aspect, but the story of its inception and 
construction is doubly interesting by reason 
of recent events. 

In 1899 Andrew Carnegie conceived the 
plan of presenting an international library 
for the Court of Arbitration. This sugges- 
tion led to other negotiations in Washing- 
ton between the Dutch ambassador, 
Baron Gevers, looking toward the con- 
struction of the building for the Court of 
Arbitration. The negotiations were con- 
tinued by American Minister White, 
William T. Stead and Mr. T. M. C. Asser, 
the distinguished scholar of international 
law. 

One million and a half of dollars were 
donated by Mr. Carnegie in October, 1903, 
for the purpose of building, establishing and 
maintaining in perpetuity at the Hague a 
courthouse and library for the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration, established by the 
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treaty of July 19, 1899. It was this treaty 
that led to Mr. Carnegie’s first idea of 
presenting the building. 

In 1905 Holland appropriated three 
hundred thousand dollars for the pur- 
chase of the ground and in the same year 
a competition of architects for suitable 
plans was opened. The prize was won by 
Louis Cordonnier, a Frenchman, who won 
the first prize offered for plans for the 
Amsterdam Exchange. As the prize-plan 
required more money than the appropria- 
tion allowed, the Dutch architect and 
engineer, J. A. G. Van Der Steur, was 
charged with modification of the design 
in collaboration with Cordonnier, in build- 
ing in accordance with the plans. 

Well do I remember the first view of 
the ‘House in the Woods” on the outskirts 
of the Hague. The trees covered with 
green moss, enveloping the stillness and 
silent dignity that suggested God’s own 
temples, seemed to suggest an appropriate 
environment for thoughts of Peace. It 
was here that the idea of an International 
Court of Arbitration was first considered 
as suggested by the Czar and as we 
mounted the old stone steps and went 
into the room adorned with priceless 
tapestries, and looked upon the historic 
table around which were gathered repre- 
sentatives of the various nations of the 
world, consecrated to peace, it seemed that 
the horrors that darken the record of 
1914 would never be possible in this age of 
enlightenment. 

While this building is not located in the 
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same direction as the Palace of Peace from 
the Hague, the two are sometimes con- 
fused, although their purpose is identical. 
[t was in the “House in the Woods’”’ that 
the dreams of an International Court of 
Arbitration were first interpreted, and the 
two places are indissolubly connected in 
a historical way. 

On the foundation stone of the Palace 
if Peace, located some distance from the 
‘House in the Woods,” is to be found the 
following inscription in Latin: ‘To peace, 
by the maintenance of Justice, the liberality 
of Andrew Carnegie has dedicated this 
building.” The Russian ambassador Neli- 
doff laid the cornerstone. It was in 1907 
that the well-known apostle of peace, 
d’Estournelles de Constant, initiated a 
plan for all nations to contribute in some 
way to erecting this Palace of Peace. 
This plan was carried out and in August, 
1913, the building was completed. It was 
inaccurately called the ‘Peace Palace.” 
The building was erected for the purpose 
of being the seat of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration. This Court was estab- 
lished at the first Peace Conference in 


1899, its object being to settle any disputes 
arising between nations, by applying the 
principles of justice, through which it was 


meant to make wars more remote. Such 
states as have taken part in the Peace 
Conference are entitled to enroll the names 
of four of their subjects, excelling in virtue 
and ability, and any nation desiring to 
submit a dispute is entitled to select from 
the composed roll the persons who then 
have to decide the question under discus- 
sion. The Peace Palace contains some 
appropriate representative features or 
gifts from each country that makes it the 
one distinctive building of its kind in the 
world, and to effectively harmonize the 
architectural and decorative features of 
this building was indeed a triumph. The 
paintings in the building, with the excep- 
tion of the great Hall of Justice, were 
designed by Mr. H. Rosse, and the sculp- 
tures by Mr. W. Retera, and in the work 
of these two men it is felt that the setting 
of the building is complete. 

The great monumental iron gates in the 
forecourt, through which you enter, with 
their sandstone pillars, are Germany’s gift. 
The columns covered with the figures of 
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angels carrying grapes and ears of corn, 
symbolizing fertility, hold in place the 
broad entrance doors. The fine lawn 
slopes gently toward a tranquil water and 
the great granite base forming the curve 
in the stately steps came from Norway. 
The imposing pillars of the colonnade also 
are of beautiful granite from Sweden, and 
in the niches are statues representing 
Commerce, Industry, Eloquence, Con- 
science, Will Power, Authority, Study, 
Wisdom, Clemency, Firmness, Justice 
and Legislation, and on the tower side, 
Agriculture, Navigation and Fine Arts. 
It will be observed that in all this splendid 
assemblage of statues, not one suggests 
thought of war. Under the clock in the 
tower, a present from Switzerland, may be 
read the inscription, “May Peace come to 
us all.” Below is inscribed the life senti- 
ment of Mr. Carnegie, ‘““The maintenance of 
peace rests with the Judge.’’ The entrance- 
doors of the vestibule are of wrought iron 
ornamented with bronze, from Belgium. 


_ grand staircase, with its heavy gilt 
mountings, is the contribution of the 
Hague. As we walked through the beauti- 
ful, warm, many-hued lights falling through 
seven stained glass windows, it seemed to 
inspire a feeling of restfulness. These win- 
dows, the gift of Holland, illustrate in 
their deftly pieced mosaic the Transfigura- 
tion of Peace. Throughout the building 
splendid paintings idealize the lesson and 
inspiration of the temple in their panels, 
one representing the scourge of war; one, 
Death as the end of strife, and one the 
terror of war. The ceiling decoration in 
blue and gold is very impressive. 

Beyond the grand staircase and lining 
the entrance hall are beautiful rose-wood 
benches which invite one to rest. The 
costly wood from which these benches is 
made is the product of Brazil. On every 
hand are suggestions of arbitration, for 
here is the word “Law” surmounted with 
a cock, the symbol of vigilance and peace; 
under is an owl, the ancient Grecian symbol 
of wisdom. Through the warm glow of 
four beautiful stained-glass windows, the 
gift of England, is told the story of the 
primeval periods, leading to lasting peace. 
In the first, the earth is represented by a 
majestic woman and her mate, a gigantic 
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hunter. In the second window we see the 
shepherd; in the third, the agriculturist, 
ploughing and harvesting, and the bird’s 
nest, typifying the choosing of a fixed 
dwelling place; and in the fourth, the be- 
ginning of metal working, denoting the 
dawn of civilization. In the midst of the 
fourth panel is shown the life of the ever- 
moving human race, and the slaying and 
devastation that has attended it. It seems 
for a time as if one were witnessing a great 
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of the corridor, is finished in Brazilian 
cedar, and on the walls are portraits of the 
heads of the nations to whom the Czar 
Nicholas made his appeal, such as the 
Kings of Portugal, Denmark, Sweden and 
England, some of whom have passed away 
since the work has begun. 

In the president’s room is a portrait of 
the Czar Nicholas and another of Andrew 
Carnegie, painted by Blommers and pre- 
sented by a number of Dutch admirers. 


THE PEACE PALACE AT THE HAGUE 
Home of the World’s Court of Arbitration, initiated by Czar Nicholas of Russia 


pictorial drama of world history. The 
windows and paintings of the upper por- 
tion picture the worship of natural 
phenomena. 

In the ante-chamber the wainscot is 
of rare woods presented by the Indian 


states. The floor is covered with costly 
carpets, the gift of Roumania. On two 
sides of the inner courtyard opens a cor- 
ridor with windows symbolizing spring 
and summer, as well as war and peace. 
The borders of the inner court are all 
abloom with flowers. From the rear of 
the great Hall of Justice, one enters the 
council chamber, which is finished in 
teak from India, and with the conference 
room has its walls covered with Utrecht 
velvet. The secretary’s room, at the end 


Rising majestically in the front corridor 
is a faithful copy of the statue of Christ 
erected on one of the heights of the Andes 
in 1905 to commemorate the fact that a 
threatened war between Argentina and 
Chile was averted by arbitration. This 
was the gift of the Argentine Republic. 
At this point the guide always stops a group 
of Americans and reminds them, pointing 
to the grand staircase, that here the group 
of statuary presented by the United States 
will be placed. 

The room of the administrative council 
of the Court of Arbitration is adorned 
with six large Japanese embroidered car- 
toons, hand-worked on silk, and in the 
same room are four priceless vases from 
China. To this wealth of color is added 
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the beautiful Turkish carpet, forming a 
magnificent background. 

The paintings in the “Ferdinand Bol” 
reception room, loaned by Holland— 
“The Finding of Moses,” “Benjamin 
Falsely Accused” and “Achilles and The- 
tis’ —represent three great biblical scenes 
from the brush of a great Dutch master 
of the seventeenth century. These and 
other paintings form a veritable art gallery 
that should never be overlooked by those 
interested in the work of great masters. 

In the smaller Court of Justice a large 
canvas by Eugene Chigot portrays an 
industrious rustic, its treatment in light 
colors giving it a splendid prominence 
and effect against the dark background 
of the wall covering of Utrecht velvet. 

In the vestibule of the smaller court, 
below the tower, the walls are lined with 
delicately tinted tiles of Delft gray, which 
are unique examples of Dutch workman- 
ship from the “Porceleine Fles’’; and in 
the hall the jasper case from Russia stands 
out near the marble bust of King Edward 
the Seventh of England, who in his short 
reign earned the well-deserved title of 
peacemaker. 

The library at the rear of the building has 
a capacity for nearly half a million books 
and contains the marble bust of Hugo de 
Groot, a great statesman of international 
fame, who was born in Delft in 1583. He 
lived to produce one of the first famous 
works, “Over the Law of Peace and War,” 
when he pleaded for the principles of arbi- 
tration. The bust of Sir Randall Cremer, 
the great English apostle of peace, is also 
in the library, and when this bust was 
unveiled by Andrew Carnegie, he described 
him as “‘the father of the modern move- 
ment toward arbitration.” Another niche 
contains the bust of William Stead, who 
lost his life when the Titanic went down. 

The building is 260 feet square, sur- 
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mounted by a great tower, 266 feet in 
height. The building alone does not pos- 
sess all the charm of the picture; the rose 
garden at the side of the building and the 
reddish-brown yard in which plays a foun- 
tain presented by Denmark seem to merge 
into a natural park of seventeen acres that 
go to make up the picturesque surround- 
ings. It is difficult to realize that less than 
one hundred miles away from this spot, 
so charmingly dedicated to peace, the 
assault on Liege marked the bloodshed of 
another great battlefield. But it is felt 
that this Peace Palace, now so near the 
theater of the great war carnage, will yet 
become the temple of an international 
Court of Arbitration which will forever 
replace any future call to arms, and 
demonstrate the futility of increasing the 
armaments to prevent war. The very 
preparations for war have proven a con- 
stant temptation to use this armament 
upon which so much thought, energy and 
money has been expended. Notwith- 
standing the terrible war that is raging 
today among the great nations of Europe, 
yet another decade will fully vindicate and 
justify the far-sighted wisdom and the 
great human heart-impulse of the people of 
the whole world to fulfill the dreams of the 
peacemakers of a century. The dawn of a 
new era is symbolized in the soft and quiet 
radiance that sparkles over the tower of 
the Peace Palace at the Hague, a fortress 
more formidable for the protection of the 
people than those that have for ages past 
frowned upon the frontiers of the boundary 
lines of Europe. There are many who 
believe that the last great war of the earth 
is being fought. The Peace Palace in the 
Dutch Woods has not been built in vain, 
but that it shall endure through the stress 
of nations and still continue to shine as 
the great beacon light of civilization, to 
guide the onward progress of the world. 





NE of the rarest things nowadays 
are real stirring natural books 
for the boys and girls, but there 
comes to the editorial table out 

of the west, where the wild rose blooms on 
the prairies and the plover whistles plain- 
tively along the old bison trail, a book of 
poems for the “boys and girls.”’ Mr. James 
W. Foley, in his own modest way, has been 
singing dainty songs and madrigals these 
many years, some of which have been pub- 
lished in newspapers and periodicals, and 
all now blent into a book for boys and girls 
that has a real human plot in it, so that 
many grown-ups are reading it and recall- 
ing memories of a happy long ago. 

The book is liberally illustrated, the 
“Song of Summer Days” being a frontis- 
piece, besides “The Adams Boys,” “Billy 
Peeble’s Christmas” and “A 
Modern Miracle’’; a true boy- 
and-girl idea of ‘The Ginger- 
Cake Man,” “Asleep at the 
Circus” and “In Swimming,” 
clever bits in line work, to say 
nothing of “Lover’s Lane” 
where the boy and girl are 
parting. 

A number of Mr. Foley’s 
poems have been published in 
the NATIONAL MAGAZINE and 
were popular favorites in 
“Heart Throbs.” Only to say 
that he is a successful writer 
of rhyme does him an injus- 
tice, for he is James Foley 
himself with a poetic ability 
to depict childhood in verse 


CRYSTAL BALL 
Supported by bronze dragon 


that will make his work remembered and 
treasured like that of Eugene Field. You 
could not pass a book like this without 
yielding to the temptation to make quota- 
tions. The American boy and girl are 
daintily limned in this splendid volume, 
whose songs run the gamut of childhood 
hours from babyhood to ‘“‘the teens,” and 
will turn many an older heart to those 
reminiscences of the days whence child- 
hood calls to us to remember and perhaps 
to regret. 
* * + 


FY campunnted flood of popular supersti- 
tions preserve the ancient lore which 
give to gems and amulets remarkable in- 
fluence over almost everything created. 
“The Curious Lore of Precious Stones,’’* 
by George Frederick Kunz, a 
handsome and substantial 
quarto from the Lippincott 
Press of Philadelphia comes to 
the NATIONAL Macaz!nE full 
of rare and curious informa- 
tion (to use the words of the 
author) of the ‘‘Folk-lore, su- 
perstitions, symbolism, mysti- 
cism, use in medicine, protec- 
tion, prevention, religion and 
divination, crystal-gazing, 
birthstones, lucky-stones and 
talismans, astral, zodiacal 
and planulary.”’ 

The author is evidently 

*“The Curious Lore of Precious 
Stones."" By George Frederick Kunz. 


Philadelphia: The J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 
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indisposed to believe in the marvels and 
claims of power ascribed to the precious 
baubles which he has spent so many years 
in collecting and studying, and as he says, 
“can truly say he has never found the 
slightest evidence of anything transcending 
the acknowledged laws of nature.” 

But with great research and exquisite 
fairness, he has gathered together the 
beliefs and disbeliefs of all ages and cen- 
turies; the extravagant claims of the most 
imaginative mystics, the less positive 
statements of ancient philosophers, the 
indignant fulminations of religious and 
matter-of-fact commentators, and the 
simple beliefs of the common people. 
There are not wanting, however, accounts 
of quite modern experiments tending to 
convince beholders, that certain people 
are really strongly affected by the mere 
view and even touch of certain minerals 
and precious stones. 

The psychologist will find in the work 
many suggestions for fruitful experiment, 
the imaginative and superstition-loving 
reader a great number of ancient and 
striking incidents; the matter - of -fact 
collector the valued experiences of a noted 
contemporary, and the author a treasury 
of incidents of the most suggestive and 
valuable kind. 


* * * 


HE warfare of the thousands of com- 

petitors who once held positions of 
greater or less importance in the great iron 
and steel industry of the United States, 
the incidental loss of human life, limb and 
energy which underlies the splendid finan- 
cial and industrial success of the victors 
and “fittest survivors,” the successful 
combination of unlimited capital and un- 
erring, unswerving policies on the part 
of the employing organization and the 
refusal of the right to combine to the 
myriads of American citizens who offer 
up the choicest years of their manhood 
to an industry which, like Saturn, devours 
its children, furnishes the background 
against which the hero of “The Ambition 
of Mark Truitt’* pursues an ambition 
dear to his father before him. 


**The Ambition of Mark 
Russell Miller. 
Company. 


Truitt.” 
Indianapolis: The 
Price, $1.35 net. 


By Henry 
Bobbs- Merrill 
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This is no less than the building of a 
great iron and steel business in the valley 
of his native village; one in which men 
should not live and die like over-driven 
beasts, and employers should be content 
with a fair percentage of profit, and the 
approval of God and man. 

The selfish ambitions of a country girl, 
petted when at home and exactingly am- 
bitious, vain and extravagant as a wife; 
the hypocritical benefactions of a magnate 


HENRY RUSSELL MILLER 
Author of ‘‘ The Ambition of Mark Truitt” 


heartless to the core in business life; the 
generous simplicity of an old country em- 
ployer, and the bitter, unreasoning hatred 
of all rich and labor-employing men, shown 
by others; the terrible perils, accidents 
and fatalities incident to the intense heat 
and immense weight and volume of white 
hot and molten metal transported and 
manipulated in the manufacture of steel 
and iron, are vividly painted, and it would 
seem without prejudice or exaggeration. 
The author has given us a truly American 
novel, intensely interesting and instructive. 


* * * 


PEECHES by William Jennings Bryan 
will long remain unexcelled examples 
of the best American oratory of his day 
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and generation. However much one may 
differ with the great Kansan on political 
or economical questions, it is certain that no 
man in his day has made more enthusiastic 
followers, and converted more opponents 
through the sheer force of genuine en- 
thusiasm, wedded to plain but eloquent 
argument and perfect courtesy and con- 
sideration for every honest dissenter and 
interrupter of his discourse. In the “Signs 
of the Times’* and “Faith,” college dis- 





HERBERT QUICK 
Author of “On Board the Good Ship Earth” 


courses of late delivered, he declared a 
gospel of optimism, based on the extra- 
ordinary tendency in all parts of the world 
to gravitate toward the reign of popular 
government, the dissemination of univer- 
sal education, increased inter-commerce, 
and peaceful settlement of international dis- 
putes. In “Faith,” without self-righteous- 
ness, and indeed speaking strictly as a 
layman, he advised the young men to 
whom he was speaking to cultivate faith 
in themselves, in mankind, in our form 
of government and above all in God. 
Printed in clear type on unglazed paper, 


**The Signs of the Times.” 
Bryan. New York: 
Price, 75 cents. 


By William Jennings 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
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and bound in the flexible covers of “The 
Leather-bound Pocket Series,” these elo- 
quent yet practical selections are the 
best of pocket-companions for thought- 
ful reading men. 


* * * 


N his “On Board the Good Ship Earth,’’* 

Herbert Quick has condensed into a 
comparatively small book, a parable, in 
which the earth is compared to a ship, 
and its people to its crew and passengers. 
How its crew and passengers are wasting 
their supplies, emptying their magazines, 
wasting their own resources and for the 
most part insisting on giving to a few what 
is really the heritage of all, is simply and 
effectively stated and proven by statistics 
and deduction that cannot be controverted 
or explained away. That, at no distant 
day, the evils of these conditions already 
obvious in the much-discussed “high cost 
of living” will become unbearable and bring 
about great changes in the relations of men 
to each other. 

On the other hand, he points out how 
much has been and is being done to change 
these abuses and mistakes, and what 
more can be done in the future to prevent 
waste, increase fertility, add to trans- 
mitted electrical energy, divide more 
equitably the common heritage of human- 
ity, and spread abroad through the na- 
tions the blessings of peace, and a more 
brotherly and democratic interchange of 
physical and mental benefits. His sugges- 
tion that the armies of the world, as long 
as it seems necessary to train men to fight, 
should be made also a great school in 
which the soldier should be taught applied 
as well as academic learning, thus attract- 
ing young men to the service as a prepara- 
tion for civil life, as well as for present 
military necessities, is a very gem of altru- 
istic prescience, which cannot but lead 
to much good hereafter. 

The book concentrates in a small volume 
information and thought of great weight 
and moment, especially interesting in these 
troubled times, yet told with the simplicity 
and terseness of a Norse saga or Confucian 
maxim. It should be in every library and 


*“On Board the Good Ship Earth.” 
Quick. Indianapolis: 
Price, $1.25 net. 


By Herbert 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
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especially in the home and school collection 
of useful books. 


* + . 


T= flare of embattled Europe throws a 
sharp, clear light on American policies 
and American integrity in world affairs. 
Students of history believe no single act 
of the United States will stand out more 
prominently in the future development 
of world peace than the voluntary repeal 
of the Canal tolls to keep faith with our 
treaty obligations, upon which hangs the 
whole fabric of international harmony. 

When President Wilson declared his 
position, supporting it with a veiled hint 
that bigger things lay behind it than con- 
cerned America alone, many legislators 
construed his position to mean that a 
threat by some of the interested world 
powers had been made, but they were 
mistaken. Nations, like individuals, have 
characters to sustain and reputations to 
uphold, and the repeal of the Panama tolls 
established for all time the reliability of 
American treaty promises. While the 
initiative in the matter was taken by the 
President, it was in no sense a party meas- 
ure. Leaders of all parties cast aside party 
affiliations to help re-establish the integrity 
of a nation in the eyes of the world. The 
incident was more sharply defined when 
Germany, in the heat of anger, declared 
England went to war because of a “scrap 
of paper,” meaning the violation of the 
Belgium treaty. The unfortunate inter- 
pretation by the German nation that 
treaties are “‘scraps of paper’ can have no 
countenance in America. Though deter- 
mined to be neutral in the outcome of the 
bloody cataclysm, we have, by a great and 
glorious example, shown that our public 
mind is quite made up on that one point 
at least. 

No book of recent times has attracted 
more attention than ‘The Panama Canal 
Tolls Controversy.” It is the work of 
Hugh Gordon Miller, former Special 
Assistant to the Attorney-General of the 
United States, and Professor Joseph C. 
Freehoff, Statistician with the Public 
Service Commission of New York City. 
Its pages are filled with the meat and es- 
sence of the Panama tolls argument, and 
sets clearly before the layman the great 
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struggle that took place in the halls of 
Congress when the matter was in hand. 

Secretary of State Bryan, Oscar S. 
Straus, member of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration at the Hague, and Senator 
Hughes of New Jersey, the President’s 
own state, have written strong introduc- 
tions for the work. Public leaders of all 





HUGH GORDON MILLER 
Author of “* Panama Canal Tolls Controversy” in 
collaboration with Professor Joseph C. Freehoff 


parties have joined in their appreciation 
of the work, which has become the text- 
book of faith and fair dealing in interna- 
tional diplomacy. The statement of the 
authors in compiling the book is broad 
and comprehensive, their purpose is re- 
vealed in the desire to furnish for the li- 
braries and political archives for all time a 
complete, concise digest of the whole 
question. 

The work was undertaken for the 
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purpose of showing the meaning of the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, in the belief that 
many honest, sincere and patriotic Ameri- 
can citizens had assumed basic conditions 
contrary to the actual record. The work 
contains the traditional documents and 
sections of other treaties which lay clear 
the real meaning of the much-discussed 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. By comments 
and the use of quotations this material 
is connected in a highly interesting and 
readable manner, and a clear light is thrown 
upon the intentions of negotiators in the 
early work on the Canal. In assembling 
this data in one volume for the convenience 
of those desiring to get at a clear insight 
into this memorable controversy, the au- 
thors believe they have served a real 
patriotic purpose. 

The work contains some repetitions 
because of the number of sources from 
which the material used was drawn, but 
it is a repetition which adds to the clear- 
ness, rather than befogs. The fundamental 
principles and important documents have 
been assembled in the most effective man- 
ner to weave it into a connected whole, 
and makes accessible in a single volume all 
that is worth while bearing on the Tolls 
Exemption controversy. Direct and con- 
vincing evidence is given as to the meaning 
of thé Hay-Pauncefote Treaty in a quota- 
tion from Harvey by Willis Fletcher 
Johnson, a journalist of highest standing, 
who recalls distinctly a conversation with 
Secretary Hay in 1904 to this effect: 

“TI asked Colonel Hay plumply if the 
treaty meant what it appeared to mean on 
its face, and whether the phrase, ‘vessels 
- of all nations,’ was intended to include our 
own shipping, or was to be interpreted as 
meaning ‘all other nations.’ The Secretary 
smiled, half indulgently, half quizzically, 
as he replied: 

***All means all. The treaty was not so 
long that we could not have made room 
for the word “other” if we had understood 
that it belonged there. “All nations” 
means all nations, and the United States 
is certainly a nation.’ 

““*That was the understanding between 
yourself and Lord Pauncefote when you 
and he made the treaty?’ I pursued. 

“ ‘Tt certainly was,’ he replied. ‘It was 
the understanding of both governments, 
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and I have no doubt that the Senate 
realized that in ratifying the second treaty 
without such an amendment it was com- 
mitting us to the principle of giving all 
friendly nations equal privileges in the 
canal with ourselves. That is our Golden 
Rule.’ ” 

Especially noteworthy is the chapter, 
“The Financial Aspect of Tolls Exemp- 
tion.”’ It is an original discussion of the 
financial administration of the Panama 
Canal, and is the only adequate treatment 
of this aspect of the question. It shows 
conclusively that the Panama Canal can 
and ought to be conducted as a business 
enterprise and that the receipts from traffic 
will, in a relatively short period of time, 
cover the entire outlay, including the 
extinguishment of the investment by a 
sinking fund permitted under the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty. The work is published 
for the purpose of showing that the treaty 
is a world-pact, and without a flaw as far 
as concerns all the parties in interest, and 
that the present treaty should be continued 
without modification as long as the Panama 
Canal endures, where it will stand to the 
nations of the world as a beacon-light of 
American integrity. 

Mr. Hugh Gordon Miller is no stranger 
in American public life. As a young man 
interested in the policies of his country, 
he has for years been regarded as one of 
the best campaign orators in the country. 
He began political speaking at the age of 
twenty-two, and has been a leading figure 
in the campaigns ever since, numbering 
among his intimate personal friends nearly 
every man of prominence in the country. 
His absorbing interest in public policies 
and public measures and his belief that 
the repeal of the Panama tolls was the 
crowning achievement of a public duty 
that disregards selfishness and builds for 
the future led him to associate himself 
with Mr. Freehoff in the completion of the 
work. “The Panama Canal Tolls Contro- 
versy”* is a most important contribution 
to the political history of the nation, and 
a valuable reference book for schools and 
colleges in the study of international 
treaties. 
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For the Sake of Linda 


A Story of Politics in a State Where Women Vote 
by Ellis Meredith 


(Continued ) 


Synopsis:—Gertrude Allison, a young High School teacher, accepts the nomination for State Su; rintendent 


of Public Instruction from the Re, 
ork to help finance a land deal 


fearing 
Robert Morris of the Cadets and Mabel Harlan, 


cratic ticket is a sc man 


Linda, who has been a pupil of Gerda Allison. The 
usuall 


man to an d to women, : 


Aunt Viney. The night Mrs. Allison goes, 
a saloon where she has learned Linda is to be found. 


ican Convention at the urgent request of Senator Archbo 
orbes, prominent party leaders. Her fiance, Eric Fe pp d. 
a 


T . 


promise the support of all their families a 
Sarg Ross, an intimate friend and a newspaperwoman, comes to “‘write her up. * The 


Warren; his wife is a paralytic and he has 


and Miles 
id but early in the cam- 





bp of her 


paign goes to New in the interest of some clients of Archbold and Forbes. The 
in tion is school land, and the syndicate is anxious to conclude Se peocstans 
she would oppose it as a member of the State Land Board. The High Sc 


fore Gerda is elected, 
s, led by Captain 
friends and Miss 
candidate on the Demo- 
a wayward daughter named 


Democratic women, who are angry at the nomination of a 
ly concede: to her standard. As the 
mother is called to California by the illness Fi married daughtcr, leaving Gerda with an old 

rs. Warren telephones Ger 


campaign gets under way Gerda's 
colored servant, 
, begging her to go to The Wigwam, 


. Gerda tries to advise with some of her friends, or find 


someone to go with her, but failing goes alone, save for Aunt Viney, who insists on accompanying her. 


CHAPTER VII 


E moonlight was struggling 

through gathering clouds as they 

went out into the night, and as 

Gerda stood at the bottom of 
the steps waiting for Aunt Viney to lock 
the door, she heard a clear whistle and a 
moment later Robert Morris leaped over 
the low gate and came up the walk. 

“Ts there any errand I could do for you, 
Miss Allison?” he asked. “I was on my 
way home from Dudley Harper’s, and 
happened to see you. Or shall I go with 
you, if it’s something you have to do 
yourself?” Poor Gerda met his honest 
gaze with downcast eyes and hot cheeks 
and parried his questions with another. 
“How about the problems, Robert?” she 
said. “We may be detained, so I think I 
will not trouble you tonight. Aunt Viney 
is a pretty good bodyguard, but thank you, 
just the same.” 

They went down the walk together, and 
the boy turned toward home, but stopped 
presently and stood looking after them, 
puzzled and troubled. She had not been 


like herself at all. If there had been bad 
news from her mother she would have said 
so frankly. Probably it was something 
about Eric Ferguson or maybe the cam- 
paign, or perhaps somebody had been 
saying wicked things. The boy clenched 
his fists. For half a moment he was 
minded to follow her, but she would not 
desire that, so he went home slowly and 
miserable in mind. 

Gerda hailed a car, and after what 
seemed the shortest ride in her whole life, 
they got off within a block of their des- 
tination. It was between ten and eleven, 
too late for the ordinary crowd that throng 
the down-town streets in the early evening, 
and toosoon for the theater crowd to be out. 
Gerda walked down the street scanning 
every building; perhaps she had a last, 
flickering, unacknowledged hope that Mrs. 
Warren had been misinformed and there 
was no such place, but there it was on the 
other side of the street, and up the alley 
at its right was a dimly-lighted sign— 
‘Ladies’ Entrance.” She had seen such 
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signs before, but they had never produced 
any impression upon her. She had a dim 
idea that such places were worse than 
ordinary saloens, which were bad enough, 
but that was all. 

The flaring electric sign, “The Wigwam” 
in front was a kind of hideous hell-fire in 
her eyes. She had no idea what kind of 
a place she was going into. Hogarth’s 
“Gin Lane’”’ flashed before her memory’s 
vision with vivid horror; she had seen 
“Ten Nights in a Bar-room” played by 
amateurs in a little country town where 
she had taught, and she had seen “Salva- 
tion Nell,” and from this she pictured a 
room full of men and women in various 
stages of intoxication, into whose faces 
she must peer until she found Linda. She 
turned sick and faint and everything swam 
before her. She did not see Senator Arch- 
bold’s auto pass up the street, nor catch a 
glimpse of his startled face. She clung to 
Aunt Viney, trembling. 

“You po’ lamb, come along home,” said 
the colored woman. “Don’t de good Book 
say when Eph’aim is j’ined to his idols 
fo’ to let him alone? You jes’ let dat 
mizzable Linda gal go along.” 

“Linda!” The name brought her back 
to her reeling senses. She had been think- 
ing of herself and forgetting the dis- 
tracted woman, chained to her bed, and 
the misguided child whose feet were set 
in the broad way that leads to destruction. 
The color came back to her lips and the 
dauntless light to her eyes. “Stay here, 
Aunt Viney,” she said firmly. “I shall not 
be so likely to attract attention if I go 
alone. When you see me go in where that 
sign is, cross over and wait for me. If she 
is with me when I come out, follow us and 
don’t say anything. She may not be there 
—we may have to wait—” 


UICKLY, without waiting for her 

dread to return, she crossed the 
street, went up the alley and turning down 
a narrow passageway under the sign, 
found herself at the top of a flight of half 
a dozen steps. The place was not daz- 
zlingly lighted, and when she reached the 
foot of the short stairway, she wondered 
whether this was the right building, for 
while she heard sounds of voices, she saw 


no one, and there were none of the garish 
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decorations, the sounds of music and fes- 
tivity, or the drunken revelry she had 
expected. Instead there were bare wooden 
walls, with doors at regular intervals; 
it looked more like the dressing rooms at a 
seaside resort than anything else, yet there 
was something indescribably sinister and 
repulsive about the place. Were those the 
gates she must go through, seeking this 
lost lambling? At how many of these doors 
must she knock? As she stood, bewildered 
and uncertain, there was a crash of glass, 
a loud, raucous laugh and a door was flung 
open and an evil-faced man lurched out 
and fell up the steps and vanished. A 
woman came out of the tiny apartment 
after him; it was only large enough for a 
table and two chairs; Gerda saw that the 
table had been overturned, and there were 
broken glasses and bottles on the floor. 
The woman’s face was bruised, and blood 
was trickling from a cut over the temple. 
She seemed sober, and was making ineffec- 
tual attempts to staunch the trickling 
stream, and while her painted face bore 
the unmistakable marks of dissipation, it 
was not a bad face. She stared at Gerda, 
who returned her look, not shrinking away, 
or showing any knowledge of the fact that 
this was a woman who was a sinner. 

“Oh, you are hurt? Can’t I dosomething 
for you?” Impulsively she laid her hand 
on the woman’s arm, and her eyes filled. 
She had never seen a woman who had been 
struck; she took the poor creature’s hand- 
kerchief and wiped the wound and taking 
a fragment of newspaper applied bits of 
it until the flow ceased. 


Yours a good sort,”’ said the woman 
dully, “but whatever are you doing 
here? You can’t get a chance to read any 
little pocket gospel in these joints.” 

“T’m looking for a little girl, just a child 
who has gone astray. Could you tell me 


whether she is here?” Gerda answered. 

“How little?” asked the woman. 

“She isn’t sixteen yet,” Gerda answered, 
“and her mother is crazy about her; she 
told me she was here.” 

“Sixteen? I’ve seen a good many no 
older go through these doors,” the woman 
answered. “But you'll never find her. 
What’s her name? I’ll ask the bartender if 
she’s here.” 












“Her name is Linda,’ Gerda said and 
shrank back as a stocky, middle-aged man 
came down an inside flight of stairs bearing 
trays with glasses and bottles. 

“Hello, Tim,” said the woman. 

“Hello yourself,” answered the man. 
“Somebody been soakin’ ye? Why didn’t 
ye ring? I don’t allow nobody to beat up 
the ladies what comes to this thirst parlor. 
We’re runnin’ a first-class place, first-class 
in every particular.” 

“Tt was an accident,” she said wearily. 
“Say, Tim, is there a girl named Linda 
here tonight, a new girl and young she is?”’ 

“Sure,” he said. ‘“She’s right there,” 
with a jerk of his head toward a door at 
their right. “Say, it’s a pity somebody 
couldn’t get hold of that girl in time. I 
. sure do hate to see a young one like that 
goin’ this gait.” 

“This lady’s come after her,” the woman 
said quickly. “Say, get her out of here 
before the late crowd begins to come in.” 

“But the old man—” demurred the 
bartender. 

“Hickey?” answered the woman. “If 
you’re quick enough he won’t catch on. 
If there’s a row and this lady gets mixed 
up in it, he’s likely to lose his license. 
Hurry up, like a good fellow. You’ve got 
a girl of your own, Tim.” 


H® put down his trays and knocked at 
one of the doors; it was opened a 
crack and there was a hurried colloquy in 
which Gerda distinguished the voices of 
twomenandawoman. Then a girl, pretty 
in a dolly way, with a mouth and chin 
at once weak and obstinate, and an air 
of reckless bravado, stepped out. Her hat 
was on one side and her hair hanging about 
her eyes, which looked rather dazed. 

Swiftly, giving neither of them time to 
speak, the woman pushed Gerda toward 
the outer door and taking the girl by the 
arm, pulled her up the stairs, down the 
passage and out of the sickening fumes of 
tobacco smoke. and stale beer into the dim 
alley. There she paused and hurriedly 
pushed back the tangle of flaxen hair, put 
her hat on straight, and turned her over to 
Gerda. 

“Tt’s clouded up, and if you can get off 
this street, down on Tenth it’ll be dark,” 
said the woman. “I’ll go ahead and you 
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follow. If I stop, you wait. 
on.” 

She stopped when she reached the 
brightly-lit street, reconnoitered, looked 
back and beckoned, and then crossed the 
street and was lost in the darkness of the 
alley beyond. Gerda and her charge fol- 
lowed, and Aunt Viney panted along behind 
them. They found the street below dark 
and deserted. For a few blocks the woman 
led the way, until they were out of the 
business section. Then she stopped and 
waited for them to catch up with her. The 
girl had been walking moreJand more 
slowly, and her utterances were thick and 
unintelligible. The woman looked at her 
shrewdly. 

“You weren’t none too soon,” she said. 
“They’ve given her knock-out drops. 
Better get her to bed as soon as you can. 
She’ll be pretty sick tomorrow, but she’ll 
wake up decent, and maybe you can keep 
her so. You don’t want to get a carriage?” 

“Not if we can get her home without; 
I don’t want anyone to see her in this con- 
dition, but we can’t take a car and it is 
quite a distance.” 

“Ts it?” said the woman. “Then we’ve 
got to do something. Lend me your hand- 
kerchief.”’ 

Gerda gave it to her and she dipped it 
in the corner drinking fountain, and dashed 
the cold water in the girl’s face, and then 
twisted the wet rag around her wrist until 
the pain brought her back to consciousness 
and she was able to stumble on again. 
When they were within a few blocks of 
Gerda’s home the woman stopped abruptly. 


Now come 


j™ going now,” she said. Gerda tried 
to thank her, but she brushed the words 
aside. “No, it’s no thanks to me, and it’s 
no use trying to reform me. I’ve tried it, 
but the tiger inside has got me; I can’t 
live if I’m right sober—not that there’s any 
reason why I should live—but if somebody 
had come for me, five years ago, same as 
you have for her, it might have been 
different. When'I saw her tonight, and 
when I saw you, I just wanted to give her 
the chance I didn’t get. No, I haven’t 
any address, no, no, it’s too late. Good- 
night.” She broke away from Gerda’s 
detaining hand, and the black night swal- 
lowed her up. Gerda and Aunt Viney made 
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what haste they could toward home, for 
there was every evidence of an approach- 
ing storm. The woman walked swiftly 
back toward the flaring lights of down town 
and with her head bent against the wind 
she almost ran into Bobby Morris, who 
was still hanging about with the uneasy 
feeling that Gerda was in trouble. She 
started back, and half turning saw far 
up the street a porch light suddenly flash, 
and three figures disappear inside the open 
door. ‘Can you tell me who lives there?” 
she said, pointing toward the light that was 
as suddenly extinguished. 

“Why, yes,”’ he answered readily, ‘‘Miss 
Gerda Allison lives there.” 

“Not the lady that’s running for super- 
intendent?” said the woman incredulously. 

“Yes,” he said. “There is only one Miss 
Allison.” 

“Good Lord!’ said the woman to her- 
self. ‘And the Wolf was with me! If it 
had only been just Tim that saw her—but 
the Wolf—oh, Lord! Oh, Lord! She’s a 


fool or an angel, maybe both. I’ll go back 
and warn Tim to keep still.”” She hurried 
on and the boy walked by the Allison house 
a time or so until he was assured that the 


lady of his devotions was safe at home, 
then he went on, thinking of the odd man- 
ner of the woman who had accosted him, 
and her muttered exclamation. 

“Angels and ministers of grace, defend 
her!” This was the nearest the boy could 
come to a prayer. 


CuHaptTer VIII 


HEN Aunt Viney locked the door 

behind them and put up the chain 
with an expressive ‘“Now dah,” Gerda felt 
as if she had escaped the snare of the fowl- 
er, the terror of night and the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness. Fortunately 
there was Linda to be cared for, and as 
soon as she was safely tucked in to sleep 
off the effects of her drugged wine-glass, 
Gerda ’phoned Mrs. Warren. Then she 
took a bath and straightway fell into heavy 
but unrefreshing sleep. 

She waked with the remembrance that 
this was Friday, and the Special would 
leave Monday, nevertheless she could not 
nerve herself to go down town and complete 
her purchases and other preparations for 
the trip. Still less could she arrange her 
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ideas in order for a speech. Least of all 
could she make up her mind what to do 
with Linda. It was impossible for her to 
go home at present. Mrs. Warren had 
made that clear. She could not remain 
in the Allison house with no other guardian 
than Aunt Viney. Gerda could not refuse 
to go out on the Special. While she was 
revolving the problem in her mind, trying 
by a process of elimination to arrive at 
some feasible plan, Senator Archbold 
called. Had she not been so preoccupied 
Gerda would have noticed a subtle change 
in his manner. He seemed waiting for her 
to make some explanation, and was unu- 
sually kind and sympathetic, but he de- 
parted no wiser than he came, and Gerda 
was dragging herself upstairs to dress to 
go down town, when a group of callers . 
arrived, personally conducted by Mrs. 
Kenwick. 

Mrs. Kenwick introduced them. The 
first was a Republican worker, Mrs. 
Beach, a nervous, thin little woman, who 
had the honor of having registered more 
voters in her precinct than any other com- 
mittee woman in the city, and she acted 
as mistress of ceremonies. 

“Of course you know Mrs. Baker, Miss 
Allison,” she said, putting her hand on 
the arm of the large dark woman, who 
bristled and bridled. “Why, Mrs. Baker 
has been committee woman for the Dem- 
mies since Hector was a pup, as you might 
say, no offense, Mrs. Baker, and Miss 
Donohue here,” shoving forward a tall, 
thin woman, “is president of the Fourth 
Ward Lady Savages, and Mrs. Strong here,” 
indicating a wholesome, motherly looking 
elderly woman, “was county treasurer 
when she lived in Carson county.” 

Gerda expressed her pleasure at meeting 
the ladies, they inquired politely after her 
sister’s health, and after a few common- 
places about the weather, the conversation 
flagged. Gerda was saying to herself, “One 
light dress for the evening meetings, the 
chamois vest for up in the mountains, no 
need for umbrella or rubbers, plenty of 
white gloves. Fellow citizens, it is not 
necessary for me to tell you the importance 
of conserving the school lands, but what 
shall I do about Linda?” 

Mrs. Kenwick looked interested and a 
trifle amused, and Mrs. Beach fidgeted for 
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a moment. “You see, Miss Allison,” she 
exploded at last, “it’s this way. Us women 
have gotta stand by each other or be stood 
on. Sometimes it’s us Republicans, and 
sometimes it’s you Democrats,” nodding 
at the other ladies, “but most generally 
it’s all of us. We do the work and the men 
get the pay and the jobs, and what do we 
get?” She paused dramatically, “You 
just tell me what we get!” 

“We get a-plenty,” replied Mrs. Baker, 
“we get a-plenty, and we get it right where 
Susie wore the beads.” 

“We sure do,”’ acquiesced Mrs. Beach, 
“but some of us know when we get enough, 
and that’s the reason,” turning to Gerda, 
“why my Democratic lady friends are 
here.” 

“Yes?” said Gerda interrogatively, won- 
dering what was coming next. 

Mrs. Strong put her glasses on and then 
took them off and got up with an have-I- 
the-floor-Mrs.-Chairman expression. ‘This 
is the situation, Miss Allison,” she said. 
“We women are determined to teach the 
men a lesson, though some of them are 
too dumb and too set in their own folly 
ever to learn anything. They think all 
they have to do is to pull the string and 
we'll dance for them, but we’ve made up 
our minds to pull a few strings ourselves 
this year. You know how they do, Mrs. 
Kenwick. This year we wanted Mrs. 
Carroll for superintendent, but they had 
some deal on and Jimmy Grady had to 
have somebody on the land board he could 
control. It’s the Rio Verde Land and 
Irrigation Company business, isn’t it, 
Miss Donohue?” Gerda looked up sud- 
denly. “Well, never mind, it’s some big 
steal anyhow, and they didn’t dare chance 
it on Sallie Carroll. So what did they do?” 

‘She spread out her hands in mute appeal. 


pat did they do?” rejoined Miss Dono- 
hue. “They didn’t do a thing to us, not 
a thing!’’ she laughed sardonically. 

“They resorted to a trick that’s so old 
I’m ashamed to think we were not pre- 
pared for it. They hired that horrid Lister 
woman to come out as a candidate, and 
they got Mary Myers after it by promising 
her a job, and then when we came in with 
Mrs. Carroll, though we had two-thirds 
of the committee women with us, they 
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said the women were fighting among them- 
selves, and that old chestnut about women 
always being so hard on women, and of 
course we would rather have nobody than 
Mrs. Lister or Mary Myers either one, so 
then they ran in their dark horse, and 
nominated him before we knew what had 
happened to us.” 

“An old stiff like that,” supplemented 
Mrs. Baker. “Whenever I think of a man 
like that gettin’ elected to anything, I feel 
that woman suffrage is a plumb failure.” 

“There’s nothing the matter with woman 
suffrage,” said Mrs. Kenwick valiantly. 
“We're all right when we are let alone.” 

“Sure thing,” said Miss Donohue. “It’s 
th’ men that make all th’ trouble. If we 
could just disfranchise them for about tin 
years, we’d get somethin’ done.” 

“That’s a mighty good idea,” said Mrs. 
Baker. ‘‘They wouldn’t be so pernickity 
after that. You see, Miss Allison, they 
get more encroaching every year. We used 
to have several women in the legislature, 
and always the State Superintendent, but 
this year they’ve taken even that away 
from us, but we'll show ’em. Yesterday I 
was comin’ down the street and a couple 
of men behind me was talking about how 
you are running, Miss Allison, and one of 
’em says, ‘If we don’t look out the damn 
women will elect her,’ and I just looked 
over my shoulder, and I says, ‘It’ll take 
more than lookin’ out,’ I says. But that’s 
just the way, Miss Allison, when they 
want us to get out and make the canvass 
and hustle the vote, it’s ‘The ladies, bless 
’em,’ and when we get in their way it’s 
the ‘damn women.’ ” 

“Why do you dislike Professor Warren?” 
asked Gerda. “He is a good teacher.” 


E ladies looked at each other and then 

Miss Donohue spoke. ‘Th’ throuble 
wid Mr. Warren is that he isn’t phwat ye’d 
call popular wid his fri’nds.” Gerda 
laughed and the others joined her and the 
slight awkwardness disappeared. 

“He is a good enough educator, so far as 
scholarship goes,” said Mrs. Strong judi- 
cially, “but that isn’t all there is to it. 
He isn’t the kind that can reach young 
people. The teachers don’t like him and 
they wouldn’t feel free to go to him. 
Why, they say—” she stopped. 
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“Well?” queried Mrs. Beach and Mrs. 
Baker in a breath. 

But Mrs. Strong shook her head and 
Mrs.: Baker finished her speech for her. 
“They say lots of things, but among others 
they say that Warren ought to be lookin’ 
after his sick wife and those children of his, 
but that’s as it may be. What we want to 
show the men is that when they don’t 
give us a candidate of our own we'll go 
down the line for the best woman inthe 
field. And we'll show ’em. They’re always 
tellin’ us how we won’t stand by a woman,” 
the plumes in Mrs. Baker’s hat nodded 
angrily. “No later than yesterday Felix 
O’Hara says to me, ‘We can’t afford to 
nommynate yez,”’ he says; ‘don’t ye know 
that women an’ naygurs always runs 
behind th’ ticket?? I was that mad, 
‘Felix O’Hara,’ I says, ‘have you forgot 
the Little Judge? Well, you hold your 
horses and you'll see what we’ll do this 
November.’ They’re scared, all right, 
all right.” 


At so, Miss Allison,” twittered Mrs. 
Beach, “these old girls have come 
to say they’re with us.” 

“And there’s lots more of the same 
mind,” added Mrs. Strong. “They may 
not say anything, but they'll do.” 

“A woman that’s got a pollytickal job 
can’t say her soul’s her own,” said Miss 
Donohue, “but she can scratch her ticket 
till it looks like a map o’ the Battle o’ th’ 
Boyne.” 

“A married woman, dependent on her 
husband, can’t be too active in politics, 
if she’s on the other side,” sighed Mrs. 
Strong. “But there’s a lot of comfort in 
knowing you can go down and have your 
say after he’s gone to the office and the 
children are off to school, and the house- 
work out of the way. I don’t know that 
talking politics, when you don’t agree, 
would help home life, but it is certainly a 
comfort to know you have a vote of your 
own when a man gets telling what he’s 
going to do. Henry Strong’s a good man 
and a kind husband, but he’s one of the 
kind that votes for a yellow dog if it’s a 
Reptblican, and I was raised a Democrat. 
We’d been married thirty-five years before 
I had a chance to vote, and nothing ever 
did me so much good in my life. All those 
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years I had listened to Henry ramping 
around about what his party had done, 
and I’d never had a chance to get my 
views on record. I felt like Thomas 
Jefferson was right alongside of me.” 
“Did you tell him about it afterward?” 
asked Gerda. She had found the vote 
waiting for her when she reached her 
majority, unsought, and as a matter of 
course, and forgot that it had been bought 
with a price, like everything worth having. 
Mrs. Strong laughed. “It so happened 
that was the first time our two youngest 
children voted, Irene and Charley, you 
know, and at dinner that night, Henry 
says, kind of self-satisfied like, ‘Well, 
the Grand Old Party got four straight 
votes from this house today,’ and Irene 
began to laugh, and Charley says, ‘If the 
G. O. P. should be beat by three votes, 
father, I hope it won’t prove fatal.’ Henry 
looked at him, and then he looked at Irene, 
and then he laid down his knife and fork 
and looked at me, and he says, ‘Susan, 
have you been bringing up my children 
to be Democrats, Democrats?’ ‘You always 
did the talking,’ I says, very calm, ‘but I 


suppose I may have had some silent influ- 
ence.’ He didn’t say another word, but 
he went out without another bite nor sup. 
After awhile he came back I was alone by 
the fire in the sitting room, and he says, 
‘Susan, have I been harboring a viper in 


my bosom all these years?’ ‘Henry,’ I 
answers, ‘have you ever been stung? 
For the first time in thirty-five years I’ve 
gone through an election without wonder- 
ing how I ever could have married a 
Republican, but tonight my spirit is at 
peace.’ ” 


= all laughed and rose to take their 
leave. “What we came to say,” said 
Mrs. Baker, “is that we’re for you, Miss 
Allison, and we intend to elect you. We 
think you’ll be a credit to woman suffrage, 
and that’s more than could be said of old 
Warren. Say, we’re going to teach him 
not to try taking our jobs away from us, 
and you can depend on our delivering the 
goods. Lots of times folks’ll tell you 
they’re for you, and then forget to register, 
but say, if you’re out after a man’s pelt, 
you'll never forget a single trick till you 
get it nailed on the back fence.” 
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They departed with many expressions 
of good will and a number of Gerda’s cards, 
and she walked down to the gate with them, 
singularly touched by their loyalty, not to 
herself, but to their own sex, and their 
fierce determination to demonstrate it in a 
manner at once effective and unmistakable. 

Mrs. Kenwick and Mrs. Beach lingered 
a few minutes to explain to Gerda the full 
significance of the support of which this 
was an evidence. “We were pretty sure 
before,” said Mrs. Beach, “but this does 
settle it. They’re going to can Warren, all 
right; he’ll get his.” 

Gerda looked a little bewildered, and 
Mrs. Kenwick translated. “Yes, I think 
his defeat is pretty certain,” she said. 
“Is there anything we can do for you at 
headquarters? You won’t forget those two 
meetings tonight. You needn’t talk long, 
but they will be disappointed if you don’t 
put in an appearance. But you can sleep 
easy; you’re as good as elected now. As 
Mrs. Beach says, the Democratic women 
can be trusted to beat Warren.” 

Gerda sighed: “That’s thé worst of 
running for office. Somebody has to be 
defeated and disappointed.” 

Mrs. Beach opened her eyes wide. 
“Well, wouldn’t that come and get you!’ 
she said, turning to Mrs. Kenwick. “You 
don’t mean to say, Gerda Allison, that 
you’re wasting any sympathy on run-again 
Warren? Well, you needn’t. He’s no 
ways backward in giving folks to under- 
stand that you are a nice little fool that 
couldn’t tell a quarter section if you saw 
it. Come on, Mrs. Kenwick, that dele- 
gation from over in Judea will be waiting 
for us.” 

The two ladies went their way. In 
Gerda’s heart there was only pity for the 
man whose wife feared him, whose daughter 
had run away from him, and who was 
“unpopular wid his fri’nds.”’ 


CHAPTER IX 


IN Headquarters Gerda was popular. 
State Chairman Baylor approved of her 


heartily because he had not been obliged 
to make a second request for her assess- 
ment. It had been a rather large amount, 
and Gerda looked at the check wistfully. 
“It means our trip to Europe, mother,”’ she 
had said, and Mrs. Allison had answered 
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cheerfully, “It means your readiness to 
serve, and while a trip into politics may 
not be so pleasant as the one we planned, 
at least it is a foreign clime, and not every- 
body can make the excursion. Besides, 
you are going to be elected.” 

Mrs. Kenwick approved of her because 
she took suggestions kindly, made very 
few and treated the committee women 
with great respect. Some of them, it is 
true, were not wearers of the mantle of 
Lindley Murray, but they were amazingly 
conversant with many details that were 
fearful and wonderful, if not past finding 
out, to the young candidate. A woman 
who knew the boundaries of all the wards 
and most of the precincts, without looking 
at the map, and could tell offhand who was 
in charge of them, seemed a remarkable 
personage to Gerda. Unknown geographi- 
cally, these are the grand divisions, politi- 
cally, and the precinct is the unit of 
government by which administrations, the 
Republic itself, must stand or fall. 

“The thing I like about Miss Allison,” 
said Mrs. McGrew, committee woman for 
the plebian Fourth Ward, to Mrs. Dela- 
mater, committee woman from the aris- 
tocratic Tenth, “is that she don’t put 
on any airs. She came down and ate 
doughnuts and drank coffee and looked 
interested, and got my women talking 
about the children, free and easy as if they’d 
always known her. She hasn’t been teach- 
ing so awful long, but she never mixes up 
the Jones and the Smith young ones. 
They say she’s awful smart, and I suppose 
she could tell you who was the second 
king of Rome, right off the bat, without 
ever looking at a book, but she’s just like 
common folks. We’ve had some candi- 
dates that wasn’t.” She tossed her head. 
Evidently she remembered some uncommon 
candidate with small pleasure. 

Mrs. Delamater, a pretty, well-dressed 
elderly woman, smiled appreciatively. In 
the great game the Tenth Ward acknowl- 
edges its debt to the Fourth, and treats 
it with consideration. ‘‘Miss Allison is 
a deservedly popular young woman,” she 
said, “‘and we are fortunate in having her 
on our ticket. It hasn’t turned her head 
yet, either. Do you think, Mrs. McGrew, 
that the parlor meetings have much effect?” 

“I don’t know,” answered the Fourth 
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Ward lady doubtfully. “Before we voted. 
the men used to have their meetings 
in halls, if they expected a lot of folks, 
and in saloons if they only looked for a 
few. Now in your ward, you have ’em 
in parlors, and in mine I have ’em in 
kitchens, and the kitchen meetings help,” 
and then the talk trailed off upon the 
endless problems of the committee woman. 

Gerda had endeared herself to the Speak- 
er’s Bureau by announcing that she would 
not take more than fifteen 
minutes at any meeting, was 
willing to be billed with the 
minor spell-binders, and 
didn’t mind talking in three 
places during an evening, so 
long as the machine got her 
there on time, and home be- 
fore the following morning. 

The publicity department 
rose up and called her 
blessed, for she did not think 
its one aim should be the 
dissemination of thrilling 
misinformation about herself. j 

All told, the sentiment was + 
that if the lady took with the 
public as well as she did with 
the party managers, the only 
question was the size of her 
majority. Therefore, when 
she appeared in the hotel 
suite reserved for the cam- 
paign committees that after- 
noon, looking tired and pale, 
there were many anxious 
queries whether the constant 
round of meetings, confer- 
ences, receptions and so on, 
that make calamitous the short life of the 
candidate were proving too much for her. 

“You are not going to disappoint us!” 
exclaimed Chairman Baylor. “We have 
set aside the stateroom for you on the 
Special, and you’re billed everywhere as 
a star attraction.” 

“Nothing on your mind, I hope?” added 
Senator Archbold. “You must not get 
homesick so soon. Shall I send your mother 
a wire for you? Here, son, fetch me some 
telegraph blanks—no, day; we can’t wait.” 
He immediately wrote the wire, includ- 
ing the words “answer paid,” stuck a 
stamp at the bottom and gave it to the 


Monday morning, with the 

first delivery mail, Gerda 

received her first anonymous 
letter 
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waiting boy. “Rush it,” he said, “There, 
that ought to help some.” 


HE thanked him, with a little quiver 
in her voice that moved him greatly, 
and her wistful eyes sought his kindly face. 
But the thought of Mrs. Warren and of the 
girl kept her silent. After all, she had no 
right to tell their worse trouble by way of 
shifting her own burden, and what possi- 
ble good could it do? How would it help 
matters if either he or Mrs. 
Kenwick knew? She stifled 
a sigh, finished her errands 
and started home through 
the pleasant October sun- 
shine. The nasturtiums were 
still blooming bravely, 
though there was a touch of 
frost in the air, and a belated 
butterfly made her think 
again of the girl she had left, 
still sleeping heavily when 
she started down town. It 
was impossible to go to Mrs. 
; Warren, for her husband was 
home and would demand an 
éxplanation. 

yy Having hazarded so much 
mee to save Linda, she could not 
jeopardize the rest to save 
herself, and yet she was 
too well balanced, and alto- 
gether too reasonable, not 
to fully realize that the sit- 
uation involved much more 
than her own feelings, and 
that neither her feelings nor 
Linda were the only consid- 

eration at stake. 

She went into the house wearily and 
looked on the mantel where the afternoon 
mail reposed. There should have been a 
letter from Eric, but there wasn’t. Her 
heart sank, and then as she caught sight 
of her woebegone countenance she laughed. 
“My, but I do dislike a woman with a 
grievance! Aunt Viney, bring me some 
tea. After all, is there anything that 
braces one up better than a cup of Chinese 
courage?” 

“Dat ah wuffless huzzy has woke up,” 
said Aunt Viney, “but she kain’t eat 
nuffin, an’ she sholy do look mighty 
peaked. She done ask mé whah she wuz, 
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flighty-like, and when I tole her, she gib 
a little screech and threw up her hands an’ 
begun cryin’ like a baby, an’ a-sayin’ 
‘Oh, I’se safe, I’se safe!’ ” 

Gerda rose, something like a sob in her 
own throat. “And we’ll keep her safe, 
Aunt Viney, we'll keep her safe!’’ 


CHAPTER X 


c= DA had two political meetings that 
night, but fortunately the programs 
were unduly long, and as they were at 
different points of the compass, the dis- 
tance gave her an excuse to get away from 
the first early, and the lateness of the hour 
made it unnecessary for her to speak at the 
second. When she got home she found 
Sara Ross waiting for her with a pitcher of 
hot chocolate, a plate of muffins and a 
box of marshmallows which she toasted 
over the coals in Gerda’s grate. 

“T’m glad you’re good looking, Gerda,” 
she said lazily watching her friend comb 
out the masses of her long hair. “Have 
you ever noticed that in politics folks 
always want to see the women candidates? 
And they have a great deal to say about 
their personal appearance, and always 
insist on their being ‘womanly,’ which 
means ruffles and flubdubs. You are 
sensible always to wear white on the plat- 
form. Men associate it with confirma- 
tion and graduation and angels and inno- 
cence. It suggests bridal effects to women, 
and married women just naturally patron- 
ize single ones; they can’t help it; as for 
the single ones, they think, ‘Well, after all, 
these days, a woman doesn’t have to get 
married to be somebody,’ so you see the 
psychic effect is good all round, whichever 
way you look at it.” 

“You make me feel as if I should owe 
my election to my complexion and the 
possession of a good lingerie frock,” said 
Gerda. 

“They help,” said Sara. “Funny thing; 
we don’t demand beauty in our masculine 
candidates; we don’t require them to be 
six feet tall or smooth shaven or to have a 
good taste in vests and neckties. We don’t 
even require them to be intellectual giants 
—remember my friend in the House who 
said, ‘We are now midway between Skilly 
and Charrybidees; all beyond is Chouse,’ 
—you see he came from Taos originally, 
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and if you call Taos ‘Touse,’ as most people 
do, of course chaos is ‘chouse’; what more 
natural? Why, I have known a man to 
be elected on no other ground than that 
he wore baggy-kneed trousers, was a 
Swede and couldn’t make a speech. He 
really was a shrewd politician, but all the 
farmers voted for him because they 
thought he was one of them, and he had 
sense enough to dress and effectively act 
the part.” 


| USED to think a representative form 
of government meant choosing the 
best men, the intelligent, public-spirited 
ones who had given thought to govern- 
mental questions,” said Gerda, “but I see 
now that a really representative govern- 
ment means all sorts.” 

“Yes, and that’s one reason why it is 
falling into disrepute and the idea of 
popular government is gaining ground,” 
answered Sara. “It all depends on the 
point of view; some folks call it ‘mob rule’ 
and some call it ‘vox populi, vox Dei.’ 
But have you noticed how much more 
particular the women are than the men? 
They are not satisfied with a woman who 
is merely representative; they want a 
kind of super-woman. We’ve had a few 
women in the legislature at various times 
who didn’t set fire to the creek, but we’ve 
never had one there who wasn’t rather 
above the average of the.jnen from the 
same county. But I can’t sit here and 
hand out disquisitions on affairs of state. 
If you are not going to ask me to stay all 
night, I’ve just ten minutes to catch my 
car ” 


Gerda colored painfully. Sara always 
stayed, and it seemed so inhospitable to 
turn her out, but it was necessary to have 
a talk with Linda, and if she was to be 
helped, no one must be aware of her 


presence there, not even Sara. “I told 
the man to wait and he will take you 
home.” Gerda rose. “I want you to stay, 
but I must write a letter or two, and I’m 
deadly tired now—”’ 

“And if I stay we'll talk till morning, 
as we always do,” cried Sara. “I know, 
and I won’t stay, much as I want to, and 
I won’t keep the man waiting either. 
Probably I’ll come over tomorrow evening 
unless you’ll come and have dinner with 
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me? Call me up in the morning, and now 
get your beauty sleep, for you’ve a hard 
week ahead.” 


Te two women kissed each other, and 
Gerda stood in the doorway until the 
motor chug-chugged away and then went 
upstairs and finished her preparations for 
bed. Slipping a long silk kimono over her 
gown she sat down before the fire and 
tried to write to Eric, but the words would 
not come. She was accustomed to write 
him an account of the happenings of the 
day, but she could not write the one inci- 
dent of the last twenty-four hours that 
stood out, putting all the rest into eclipse. 
Not only was it Linda’s secret, but she 
knew instinctively that he would bitterly 
resent her action in laying herself liable 
to criticism and misunderstanding. Even 
those who might applaud the deed, if they 
knew the whole truth, would, many of 
them, feel that she had acted hastily and 
in a melodramatic manner. 

It is sometimes necessary to sound a 
trumpet as the Pharisees do, when one 
is bent on philanthropy, in order that the 
public may understand that there is noth- 
ing more serious going on than the distri- 
bution of winter flannel and rheumatism 
liniment. 

She laid aside the letter to Eric and began 
one to her mother, but she got on no better. 
The last log burned in two and broke with 
an upward burst of flame, and at the mo- 
ment a half inarticulate sound roused 
Gerda from her revery, and she turned to 
see Linda standing in the doorway, pale, 
ill, ashamed, but not heartbroken or 
guilty, and with a great welling up in her 
heart of utter thankfulness, she held out 
her arms, and a moment later the girl 
was sobbing out her story, her head buried 
in her arms on Gerda’s knee. 

“Tt isn’t all my fault,” she said after 
the first burst of grief. ‘Papa has always 
been suspicious of us children, accusing 
us of things we never thought of, and not 
letting us do what all the rest did. My 
oldest sister couldn’t stand it and she ran 
away and got married, and Sid enlisted 
with the volunteers and went to the 
Philippines, and he’s been out there ever 
since.” 

“It must have been pretty hard on your 
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mother,” Gerda said, gently stroking the 
tousled head. 

“Yes, it has been,” the girl admitted, 
“but if mother had ever been willing to 
stand up for herself, if she had had one 
pitched battle with father, it would have 
been different, but the only commandment 
in the Bible that has sunk in deep with her 
is the one about wives submitting. Mary 
and I thought she was going to make a 
stand when Sid enlisted, for he was her 
idol, but when she didn’t, then we knew 
she never would. He wanted to be a 
mining engineer, and pa wanted him to be 
alawyer. We gave up then, and she pretty 
nearly went crazy until she got into some 
new-fangled religion, and kept telling us 
that all was illusion, and wrong appear- 
ances were caused by mortal error. Maybe 
it has helped her to think so, but even 
after the stroke, she fought against having 
a doctor, and kept on insisting that every- 
thing was good, when everything was 
going just as bad as it could—with me, 
anyhow.” 

“Haven’t you come pretty close to mak- 
ing a ‘mortal error’ that would make sick 
your immortal soul?” said Gerda. 

“Maybe I have,” said the girl rebel- 
liously. “but I don’t know which was the 
worst, pa thinking I was on the road to 
destruction, or ma lying there saying over 
and over that everything is good.” 

Gerda remembered the agony in Mrs. 
Warren’s voice over the phone. Surely 
she had need of faith, and her prayer had 
been answered. Holding the girl’s clinging 
fingers in hers, and looking at the wilful 
face still unconscious of the narrowness 
of her escape, Gerda felt that all the horror 
of her adventure was a small matter. She 
stroked the untidy locks, and the girl went 
on. 
“Tt was the little things, Miss Allison, 
that don’t seem worth talking about; I 
couldn’t have clothes like the other girls; 
or spending money, or go out, and I couldn’t 
have company at home, so I had to go 
other places when I wanted a good time, 
and there was never any praise and always 
plenty of blame, and then—” 

“And then,” Gerda said quietly, “you 
made up your foolish little mind to give 
him something to justify his suspicions 
and so last spring you and Flossy Tarrant 
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became friends, and you have gone about 
with her and the people she associates 
with, and you have learned to drink beer 
and dance at public pavilions and laugh at 
jokes that made you blush at first. You 
have met an older set of young men than 
the boys you knew in school—I hope you 
don’t think you care for any one of them.” 

“No, truly, truly, Miss Allison,” the 
child said earnestly. ‘Some of them did 
try to make love to me, but I didn’t like 
any of them, and when they got fresh I 
hated them. We never went into the wine- 
rooms till this last week. I knew that was 
wrong, and it wasn’t even fun.” 

“No, it wasn’t even fun,’”’ echoed Gerda. 
“Linda, did you ever read ‘The Scarlet 
Letter’?” 

“Yes, of course,’”’ she answered, “but, 
O Miss Allison, it never was anything like 
that.” 

“T didn’t mean that,” Gerda answered, 
“but did you ever think that there are 
women who wear the brand of their sin 
turned in, and it burns their hearts every 
day and hour until it would be almost a 
relief to show it to all the world as Hester 
did. Instead they must live with the bitter 
memory of a moment of weakness, an hour 
of folly all their lives. O my dear, ‘The 
sins that ye do two by two ye must pay 
for one by one,’ and there is no forgetful- 
ness this side of death. No matter how 
bravely we try to keep ourselves unspotted 
from the world, there is always enough 
to be sorry for, and it is a dreadful thing 
for so young a girl as you to have bitter 
memories to look back upon.” 

The girl sobbed hysterically and reit- 
erated the plea that it was not all her 
fault, and Gerda still held her hand and 
stroked her hair. ‘Things are hardly ever 
all our fault,” she said, “but the part 
that is our fault is quite enough to bear. 
Now, Linda, what do you propose to do? 
Will you go home? Your mother needs 

ou.” 

“No,” she said stubbornly. “I just can’t, 
and while it seems an awful thing to say, 
mother’s better off without me, for pa 
hires a good nurse for her, and if I was 
there he’d think that useless, and he’d 
aggravate me, and I’d be impudent, and 
it would trouble her. I’ll go and see ma, 
but I won’t go home to stay.” 
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“Can you go to your married sister?” 
asked Gerda. 

“They are in Seattle, and they have a 
little house, and two children and Mary’s 
mother-in-law is there. I know there 
wouldn’t be room for me. I wish I could 
stay with you, Miss Allison.” 

“If mother were here we might arrange 
it,” Gerda answered, “but she isn’t, and 
I am going away, and your father is the 
candidate on the opposition ticket, and if 
it were known that you were here, it would 
cause unpleasant comment. Forgive me, 


dear, but I think for the present you ought 
to put yourself under lock and key; you 
ought to be where Flossy won’t find you.” 


puNDA looked into. the dying fire a few 
— moments. “You’re right,” she said 
humbly. “I do need to go some place 
where they'll be strict with me. I used 
to go to St. Katherine’s last spring, with 
Jo Madison; she was studying shorthand 
there; her teacher had a class there and 
he had her come for part of her recitations 
and practice, and I went along for fun, so I 
know some of the sisters, and Mother 
Theresa is lovely. I can work enough to 
almost pay my way, and I'll write Sid 
to send me some money. Will that 
do?” 

Gerda gave a sigh of relief. “It will do 
excellently, and you need not worry about 
the money; that can be arranged. Will 
you see your mother in the morning and 
tell her about it, and get what clothes 
you need?” 

The girl’s face grew sullen. ‘“Pa’s home 
and I can’t go without a row; if I tell her 
where I’m going to stay, she’ll be all broken 
up about it, and pa will blame her. Better 
just send for my clothes and tell her I’m 
going to stay with friends, and you know 
it’s all right.” She laughed suddenly, 
“Say; Miss Allison, pa’d be crazy if he 
knew where I was. He was a way-up 
member of the A. P. A., and you mustn’t 
be seen down there, or he’ll be telling how 
you mean to put crosses on all the public 
schools,” she concluded shrewdly. “Oh, 
I will be a good girl, if only to show you 
that I appreciate what you’ve done for 
me, and just as soon as pa goes off spell- 
binding, I’ll get Sister Annunciata to take 
me to see ma. Perhaps you’d better send 
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word that I’m not to go out without some- 
body with me; I’m not to be trusted yet, 
but you shall trust me after a while. Oh, 
I hope you'll beat him, Miss Allison!” 
With which expression of filial devotion 
she gave Gerda a tempestuous hug and 
went back to her room. 

The next day Aunt Viney took Linda 
to St. Katherines, and Monday morning, 
with the first delivery of mail, Gerda re- 
ceived her first anonymous letter. She read 
the few lines and then dropped it into the 
glowing coals with loathing and disgust. 

Half an hour later she was whirling away 
on the Speaker’s special, while the first 
snowflakes of the season sifted lazily down 
from a leaden sky. 


CHAPTER XI 


ENATOR ARCHBOLD also received 
an anonymous letter that morning, and 
this may account for the towering rage 
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“He doesn’t seem in any mad haste to 
return,” growled Archbold. “He is getting 
next to a lot of the right people, but for a 
young man who has never posed as a high 
roller, he is blowing in a wad of money.” 


NEVER mind the money,” Forbes an- 

swered, ‘“‘so long as he gets the re- 
turns. But are you sure the Governor 
will come through? This Rio Verde deal 
is pretty raw.” 





that disturbed his usual serenity. Unlike (items 


Gerda, he gave the detestable document 
the closest scrutiny, read and re-read the 
villainous lines and then locked it up in a 
private drawer of the office safe. “I 
wonder whether the damn thing came 
from some of those infernal, jealous cats— 
I never heard of them doing a thing like 
that, though, and besides it has a distinct 
air of blackmail. Now what in the devil 
was she doing that night, and where did 
she go—Come in!” In response to his 
invitation given in answer to a knock at 
his door, Miles Forbes entered, and flicking 
off some snow from his coat, sat down and 
lit a cigar. 

“Amos,” he drawled, “I have frequently 
cautioned you against getting excited 
before ten in the morning. No man can 
afford to give way to temper before lunch. 
It upsets the day, not to mention the 
digestion.” 

Archbold answered with another burst 
of profanity, concluding with suggestions 
as to the desirability of minding one’s 
own business, and destinations to be sought 
by those who take too deep an interest in 
their neighbor’s affairs. 

Forbes removed his cigar and blew a 
few rings. “Amos,” he said, “I’d rather 
have a million dollars than your temper, 
and speaking of millions, have you heard 
any more of Ferguson’s doings?” 


‘, 3 4 
Unlike Gerda, he gave the detestable document 
the closest scrutiny 


“He has to,” Archbold answered drily. 
“He wants to be Senator, and nobody 
gets the toga without our hold-over Sena- 
tors and nobody gets them unless we say 
so. We'll probably have to fix up a deal 
so he can ‘save face,’ and pretend he was 
hon-swoggled, but he’ll come through. So 
will the rest of the bunch. There’s only one 
I’m afraid of.” 

“And that is?’’ Forbes waited. 

“That is Gerda Allison; no chance of 
her except to do such a good job of fooling 
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‘Trusty Jacob’ that it will include her. 
And she will be on the job.” 

“What about Ferguson?” 

“Oh, he’ll do his best, but don’t you see? 
There’s the opposition press, and the 
Official Efficiency League—of all the 
damned impertinent busybodies that O. E. 
league bunch are the limit. They go gum- 
shoeing around with dark lanterns, playing 
I-spy with the job-holders until even the 
stamp thieves look over their shoulders 
before they nip fifty cents’ worth of ones. 
She’ll read that stuff and if she goes to 
investigating, it’ll be all off. It will be like 
the railroad crossing signs, ‘Stop! Read! 
Look! Listen!’ and the next thing we 
know our little flyer in land and water will 
be curled up in the ditch.” 

“T wish she wasn’t in it, Amos,’’ Forbes 
said discontentedly. Archbold looked up 
quickly. The younger man relit his cigar 
and went on. “I’m not getting a case of 
nerves, and I’m not particularly scrupu- 
lous about little things. Damn it, Amos, 
if I have to, I can manage to buy up legis- 
lators, or hire clerks to lose bills or change 
the punctuation, but I can’t seem to see 
myself making a woman steal a fortune 
for me.” : 


OU’RE right, Forbes,” Archbold an- 
swered. “I was thinking about the 
ticket when we asked her to go on it. 
Sometimes I do forget little deals of my 
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own, in thinking of the public welfare, 
and this was one of the times. Now I’m 
as worried trying to find a way to keep 
her out of this thing as I am anxious to 
get her elected.” 

“You don’t think the fact that Ferguson 
stands to win a pot of money would influ- 
ence her?” Forbes asked. 

“Influence her?” Archbold snorted. 
course it would influence her.” 

“TI don’t believe it,” Forbes snapped. 
“And you don’t either, Amos.” 

“You don’t?” Archbold turned on him. 
“Well, you just wait, young man. If Fer- 
guson tries to get her to use her official 
position for his personal advantage, 
Ferguson stands to lose her as well as his 
Rio Verde stock. That’s where his influ- 
ence will land him.” 

Forbes went to a handsome cellarette, 
opened the door, took out a decanter and 
a glass and poured out a small drink of 
whisky; he shoved the decanter and an- 
other glass across the table, and holding 
his own up to the light, looked at it criti- 
cally. “Here’s to ‘Ferguson and his in- 
fluence,’”” he said, “may he use it and 
lose it.” 

Archbold collapsed into his big chair in 
a state of utter amazed bewilderment. 
“Good Lord,”’ he said, “‘is it as bad as all 
that?” 

Forbes drained his glass and put it back. 
“Worse,” he said laconically. 


“Of 


(To be continued) 
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HERE is no grave on earth’s broad chart 
But has some bird to cheer it; 
So hope sings on in every breast, 
Although we may not hear it; 
And if today the heavy wing 
Of sorrow is oppressing, 
Perchance tomorrow’s sun may bring 
The weary heart a blessing. 


—From Heart Throbs, Vol. 





Meeting Places of Congress 
by Frederick L. Fishback 


Every man has a hobby. Frederick L. Fishback, a lawyer and patent attorney in 
Washington, has lived there nearly all of his life, and is deeply interested in the city’s 
history and development. He is often asked to talk on Washington past and 
present, and has a remarkably interesting and instructive collection of the most beau- 
tiful lantern slide views to illustrate his lecture which has been greatly appreciated by 
literary organizations and student bodies. Mr. Fishback has kindly consented to 
write a few articles for the “‘National Magazine,” giving important facts regarding 
the organization of the government, the establishment of the permanent capital on the 
Potomac and the development of the city of Washington. He will be glad to answer 


any special inquiries concerning the city or the District of Columbia which may be 
addressed to him 


ISTORY teaches us to hope.” One 
cannot know the history of the 
city of Washington without hav- 
ing unbounded faith in its future 

and in the future of the nation. The growth 
of the nation itself is reflected in the devel- 
opment of its Capital. Any story about 
Washington city, however, is incomplete 
which does not tell of the various places 
where the Continental Congress, and the 
Congress under our present Constitution 
as well, met prior to the establishment of 
the seat of government on the Potomac 
and the facts as to how it came to be 
located there. 

It seems strange that the Continental 
Congress was such a wandering body. It 
met for the first time September 5, 1774, 
in Philadelphia, in Carpenters Hall, 
which had been constructed four years 
earlier as the home of the Carpenters 
Company, a society of master carpenters 
of the city and county of Philadelphia 
organized in 1724, which had for its object 
instruction in architecture and the assist- 
ance of its members who through accident 
were in need of support, and of the widows 


and minor children of such members. 
From Carpenters Hall, the Congress 
moved to the old State House on Chestnut 
Street between Fifth and Sixth Streets, 
which had been erected between 1729 and 
1734, and which soon after the Declaration 
of Independence was adopted there came 
to be known as Independence Hall, so that 
its original use as the seat of British 
authority in Penn’s Province has been 
almost forgotten. 

In 1776, a Committee from the Conti- 
nental Congress waited upon ‘the young 
widow, Betsy Ross, and employed her to 
make the small flag of thirteen stars and 
thirteen stripes which was adopted as the 
national ensign. She was carrying on the 
upholstery business of her husband, John 
Ross, who had lost his life thus early in the 
Revolution, and her home which was also 
her workshop was only a few blocks from 
the meeting place of Congress. It stood 
on Arch Street which Dr. Weir Mitchell 
tells us, in his delightful story of Hugh 
Wynne, was formerly called Mulberry 
Street, coming to be known as Arch Street 
because Front Street, near the Delaware 
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River, was carried over it by an arched 
bridge. 

On December 12, 1776, on the approach 
of the British troops under Lord Corn- 
wallis, Congress adjourned to Baltimore. 
Its sessions began there December 20, 
1776, in a building which stood on the cor- 
ner of Baltimore and Liberty Streets, and 
continued in that city until February 27, 
1777, when it adjourned to meet again in 
Philadelphia, re-assembling there March 4, 
1777. September 18, 1777, the military 
situation necessitated the removal of the 
Congress again, and on that day it ad- 
journed to meet at Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, which had been decided upon Sep- 
tember 13 as the place where it should con- 
vene whenever the anticipated necessity 
for leaving Philadelphia should arise. It 
met in Lancaster one day only, Sep- 
tember 27, 1777, in a building in the center 
of the city on the site of the present monu- 
ment to the Civil War soldiers, the day 
after the British under Lord Howe entered 
Philadelphia. From Lancaster the Con- 
gress adjourned to York, Pennsylvania, 
at which place it convened September 30, 
1777. Sir Henry Clinton supplanted Lord 


Howe as Commander of the British troops 
in Philadelphia, May 11,1778. The British 
departed from the city June 3, 1778, and 


the American troops under Benedict 
Arnold immediately took possession. The 
Congress continued its sessions in York 
until Saturday, June 27, 1778, when, 
receiving word from General Washington 
that the British had left Philadelphia, it 
adjourned to that city once more and re- 
sumed its work there Thursday, July 2, 
1778. Philadelphia remained its meeting 
place thereafter throughout the Revolution 
and until June 21, 1783, when by reason 
of a threatened attack against it by some 
of our own unpaid Pennsylvania soldiers, 
who had but recently enlisted and who had 
seen no real service, it was obliged to leave 
the city. It adjourned, to meet at Prince- 
ton or Trenton, as the President of the 
Congress, who at that time was Elias 
Boudinot of New Jersey, might direct. 
It would seem that the meeting place was 
left to be fixed by him in order that the 
soldiers who were threatening the Congress 
might not know at which place tq re-assem- 
ble to continue their intimidations when 
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it convened again. At any rate, upon 
Boudinot’s call, the Congress met at Prince- 
ton only nine days later, June 30, 1783, in 
old Nassau Hall of Princeton College, and 
its sessions were held there until Novem- 
ber 4, 1783. On the twenty-sixth of that 
month, it began its sessions at Annapolis 
in the old Capitol of the British colony of 
Maryland, continuing there until June 3, 
1784. There, on December 23, 1783, 
George Washington, happy that peace 
had come and that he might take up again 
the quiet pursuits of life at his Mount 
Vernon home, returned to Congress his 
commission as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Continental Army. 

In “Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ Byron 
asks: 

“Where are thy men of might, thy grand 
in soul,” and answers: “Gone glimmering 
through the dream of things that were.” 
Important events of the past sometimes 
seem so hazy to us that we need to see old 
records and documents concerning them 
in order to realize that they actually oc- 
curred. It is, therefore, worth while to 
read that commission itself. Here then is 
that certificate of authority from the 
Continental Congress under which Wash- 
ington acted throughout the war: 


“COMMISSION AS COMMANDER-IN- 
CHIEF. IN CONGRESS. 


WE the delegates of the United Colonies 
of New Hampshire, Massachusetts bay, 
Rhode Island, ecticut, New-York, New 

ersey, Pennsylvania, New Castle, Kent & 
ussex on Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina and South Carolina 

To GEORGE WASHINGTON Esquire 

WE reposing especial trust and confidence 
in your patriotism, conduct and fidelity do 
by these presents constitute and appoint you 
to be GENERAL AND COMMANDER IN 
CHIEF of the Army 
of the United Colonies and of all the forces 
raised or to be raised by them, and of all 
others who shall voluntary offer their service 
and join the said army for the defence of 
American Liberty, and for ing every 
hostile invasion thereof. you are 
hereby vested with full poms and authorit 
to act as you shall think for the good and wel- 
fare of the service. 

AND we do hereby strictly charge and re- 
quire all officers and soldiers under your com- 
mand to be obedient to your orders, & diligent 
in the exercise of their several duties. 

AND we do also enjoin and require you to 
be cafeful in executing the great trust reposed 
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in you, by causing strict discipline and order 

observed in the army and that the sol- 
diers are duly exercised and provided with all 
convenient necessaries. 


AND you are to regulate your conduct in 
every respect by the rules and discipline of 
war (as herewith — you), and punctually 
to observe and follow such orders and direc- 
tions from time to time, as you shall receive 
from this or a future Congress of the said 
United Colonies, or a committee of Congress 
for that purpose Soe 

THIS COMMISSION to continue in force 
until revoked by this or a future Congress. 

By order of Congress, 
Dated, Philadelphia, June 19th, 1775. 
John Hancock, President. 
Attest, Chas. Thompson, Secretary.” 

By the authority contained in this com- 
mission George Washington assumed com- 
mand of the Army, July 3, 1775, under the 
celebrated elm at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. 

Washington’s return to Congress of his 
Commission was an act of great solemnity. 
Mr. Green, the editor of the Maryland 
Gazette, wrote: 

“Here we must let fall the scene—few 
tragedies ever drew more tears from so many 
beautiful eyes as were affected by the moving 
manner in which His Excellency took his 
final leave of Congress.” 

The return of the Commission is com- 
memorated by one of Colonel John Trum- 
bull’s paintings in the rotunda of the Capi- 
tol at Washington. When we look upon 
that picture we ought to remember that 
while Washington was a soldier when his 
country called and a statesman when it 
needed him in civil life, he was first of all 
a tiller of the soil and happiest when he 
could be on his Virginia plantation. 

From Annapolis, the Congress moved to 
Trenton, New Jersey, holding its sessions 
there from November 1, 1784, until 
December 24, 1784, when it adjourned to 
New York, meeting in old Federal Hall 
January 11, 1785, and remaining there 
until the Congress which was elected under 
our present Constitution succeeded it on 
March 4, 1789. Its first two sessions also 
were held in Federal Hall, and there George 
Washington was inaugurated the first 
President of the United States, April 30, 
1789. The Sub-Treasury in Wall Street 
now occupies the site, and Washington’s 
first inauguration there is commemorated 
by his heroic statue in bronze on the steps 
of the building. 
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From this review it will be seen that 
during the Revolution and in the few years 
immediately following it, covering a period 
of not quite fifteen years, the Continental 
Congress met three times in Philadelphia 
and once each in seven other places. This 
flitting about from place to place was un- 
dignified, to say the least, in dny govern- 
ment, young and weak though it may have 
been, and George Washington did call it 
the “Infant Nation,” but it was especially 
humiliating when it was compelled to leave 
Philadelphia to escape the attack by our 
own soldiers in 1783, the Philadelphia 
authorities and those of Pennsylvania 
being unable to protect the members of 
the Congress. Moved by these things to 
see that it was important that the govern- 
ment should not have its capital within 
the borders of any state but that it should 
possess its own city, govern it as it wished 
and give it such protection as it required, 
a clause was inserted in our Constitution 
which was framed at the Convention held 
in Philadelphia in 1787, providing that: 

“Congress shall have power to exercise 
wtiedtn' ta legislation in all cases — 
over such District (not ex ten miles 
square) as may, by cession “wr 4 particular 
States, and the acceptance of Congress, 
become the Seat of the Government of the 
United States.” 

Acting under this clause, which the ‘dig- 
nity and independence of the Republic 
required, when our First Congress under 
our present form of government met in 
New York, it provided by the Act approved 
July 16, 1790, for locating the seat of gov- 
ernment in Philadelphia for ten years, 
from 1790 to 1800, thus giving time to 
determine upon the best location on the 
Potomac for a permanent capital and for 
the construction of the necessary public 
buildings at such place. 

It was only after much contention be- 
tween the North and the South, however, 
for the honor of having the capital that 
Congress finally passed the Acts authoriz- 
ing it to be located on the Potomac. 
Twenty-two municipalities sought the 
prize. Several states offered the requisite 
area to the federal government. Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey offered it joirtly, 
while Maryland and Virginia each offered 
the entire ten miles square to which the 
Constitution restricted the Federal Dis- 
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trict. Congress debated the subject a 
long time. The North being the creditor 
section of the country was especially de- 
sirous that the debts incurred by the states 
in carrying on the Revolution should be 
guaranteed by the new general government 
in some way, and Alexander Hamilton of 
New York, the first Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, of whom Daniel Webster said: 


“He smote the rock of the national resources 
— abundant streams of revenue gushed 
forth.” 


ONWARD 


suggested to Thomas Jefferson of Virginia, 
Secretary of State, that if the South would 
agree that the new federal government 
should assume those debts, the North would 
acquiesce in the desire of the South to have 
the Capital. Thus, through a compromise, 
an agreement on this important question 
was reached, and the seat of government 
was located on the Potomac. 

It is on this give-and-take plan that 
much important legislation is secured 
today. Human nature is ever the same. 


ONWARD 
By ESTHER LEE 


WAY o’er heights steep and toilsome, 
Where adverse forces oppress, 
Far beyond dark, threatening shadows, 
Towers the mountain of Success; 
*Tis the goal the millions dream of, 
But the way is rough and steep, 
And the summit knows no other, 
Than the tread of conquerors’ feet. 


Conquerors of all oppositions, 
Whose motto is, “On and on,” 
Ne’er faltering, but persevering, 
Until the laurels are won; 
What though the way seemeth rugged, 
Or foes on each hand assail? 
To the brave, who will not falter, 
There is no such word as fail. 


Still ever onward and upward, 

O’er crags that are jagged and steep, 
Successward they toil, undaunted, 

By the obstacles they meet; 
Undaunted they hasten forward, 

Their places of honor to fill, 
For many there are awaiting, 

The men of resolute will. 





Forrest at Bryce’s 
Cross Roads’ 


HE spring and summer of 1864 
in Virginia, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Georgia and in the Trans- 
Mississippi Department proved 

one of the most sanguinary periods of 
the Civil war. 

During this time, Joseph E. Johnston 
made his superb retreat from Dalton to 
Atlanta, regarded by military historians 
as one of the ablest strategic movements 
of the campaigns from ’61 to ’65, and Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee, in his famous defensive 
campaign culminating in the decimation 
of Grant’s armies at Cold Harbor, had 
killed or wounded more than eighty thou- 
sand of General Grant’s followers, twenty 
thousand more effective men than Lee’s 
whole army numbered! .. . 

There were many cavalry battles during 
the fifteen hundred and twenty days of the 
war—Trevilian Station, Fleetwood Hill, 
sometimes called “Brandy Station,’ Har- 
risburg, Hartsville, Okolona, Murfreesboro, 
Shiloh, Parkers Cross Roads, Reams Sta- 
tion, all of which gave resplendence to 
the fame of the Confederate horsemen. 
Over and above these cavalry battles, 
there was Bryce’s Cross Roads, designated 
by the Federals as the Battle of Tishomingo 
Creek. Measured by losses, it stands 
pre-eminent; along strategic lines it is 
amongst the first, and counted by results 
to the defeated foe, it has no counterpart 
in any engagement fought entirely on one 
side by cavalry. 

On the Federal side, two thousand offi- 


OY 
Bennett H. Young 


cers and men, including the wounded, were 
made prisoners, and more than twelve 
hundred dead were left on the battlefield 
or in close proximity thereto, if Forrest’s 
contemporary reports be correct. The 
Confederates lost a hundred and forty 
killed and three hundred wounded. Gen- 
eral Forrest held the battlefield. His 
forces buried the dead, and his count was 
based upon the fullest knowledge of the 
tremendous mortality of this sanguinary 
engagement. There were differing state- 
ments concerning the casualties. The 
numbers here given are from men who saw 
the havoc on the field. 

At Fleetwood Hill, the Confederates 
lost five hundred and twenty-three killed 
and wounded, and the Federals nine hun- 
dred and thirty-six killed and wounded. 
At Trevilian Station, a purely cavalry 
engagement, June 11, 1864, Hampton 
carried into battle four thousand seven 
hundred men against nine thousand Fed- 
erals. After the battle and in ten days’ 
subsequent fighting, his losses in killed, 
wounded and prisoners were less than 
seven hundred. He captured six hundred 
and ninety-five Federals, including one 
hundred and twenty-five wounded. Hamp- 
ton’s killed numbered less than seventy- 
five. In the Trevilian campaign, con- 
tinuing fifteen days, Hampton’s losses 
did not exceed seven hundred and fifty 
killed, wounded and missing, while the 
Federals report a loss of one thousand 
five hundred and twelve, more than twice 


* From “ Confederate Wizards of the Saddle” by Bennett H. Young 
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that of the Confederates. At Hartsville, 
the Confederates lost a hundred and 
twenty-five killed and wounded, and the 
Federals four hundred and thirty, with 
eighteen hundred captured. At Harris- 
burg, Mississippi, one thousand two hun- 
dred and eighty-seven Confederates were 
killed and wounded. At Bull Run the 
Federals lost in killed and wounded one 
thousand four hundred and ninety-two, 
with one thousand four hundred and sixty 
missing. The Confederates lost one 
thousand eight hundred and seven. On 
both sides approximately fifty-six thousand 
men were engaged. At Shiloh, April 6 and 
7, 1862, the Federal death roll was seven- 
teen hundred and that of the Confederates 
seventeen hundred and twenty-eight, and 
yet on both sides ninety thousand men 
were engaged in the struggle. At Wilson’s 
Creek, the Federal loss was one thousand 
three hundred and seventeen, the Con- 
federate loss one thousand two hundred 
and eighteen. There the forces were nearly 
evenly matched, and there were about ten 
thousand in the struggle. Accepting Gen- 
eral Forrest’s report to be true that more 
than twelve hundred men were killed and 


wounded in the six hours of fighting at 
Bryce’s Cross Roads, then more men were 
killed and captured on that day than in 
any two other purely cavalry engagements 
of the war. 


Y June, 1864, Forrest had reached the 
full tide of his fame. He had improved 
every opportunity to develop his genius, 
and he never failed to make use of all the 
fighting opportunities that came his way. 
He did not always get the best the quarter- 
master had, and he had been hampered by 
interference from headquarters. He had 
long since ceased to rely upon his govern- 
ment for his mounts, clothing, arms and 
food. He had months before learned from 
actual experience that the Federals had 
better supplies than it was possible for the 
Confederacy to distribute, and that capture 
from his enemies was a quicker and surer 
way of getting what he wanted than to 
risk the red tape and poverty of Confeder- 
ate quartermaster regulations. 
Beginning as a private, Forrest had 
reached most distinguished rank. Both 
friends and enemies awarded him a high 
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place among the great commanders of the 
war, whether in infantry or cavalry. Fort 
Donelson, Shiloh, Nashville, Murfreesboro, 
his raid into west Tennessee, his capture 
of Streight, and conflicts at Brentwood, 
Harper’s Bridge, Chickamauga, his raid 
into middle Tennessee, West Point, Missis- 
sippi and the capture of Fort Pillow, had 
woven about him and his work a crown of 
romance and glory, and had justly, on his 
absolute merits, made him one of the most 
renowned leaders of the Confederacy. 

His enemies feared and hated him as 
they did no other general of the South. 
War with Forrest was not only “hell,” but 
savagest hell. His idea of war was to fight 
and kill and destroy with fiercest energy. 
It has been said that he considered the rais- 
ing of the black flag as the most economical 
and merciful way of ending the war. His 
methods were not calculated to impress 
his foes with admiration. The many 
reverses they had suffered at his hands, 
the wholesome fear of his presence, his 
desperate courage, boundless resources, 
rapidity of movement, rapidity of on- 
slaught, recklessness in facing death, and 
insensibility to fatigue made failure prac- 
tically unknown in his campaigns, and he 
became a terror to his foes and a tower of 
strength to his comrades. 

There was no Federal commander that 
did not count Forrest as a power to be 
considered, or a potent factor against 
which it was wise to calculate. General 
Grant and other Federal commanders did 
not hesitate to declare that Forrest had 
the Federal forces in Tennessee, Alabama 
and Mississippi hacked. They called him 
“scoundrel” and “devil,” and put a price 
on his head, but this did not drive fear out 
of their hearts, or prevent some degree of 
tremor when they knew of his presence in 
the places where they were going, or where 
they thought he might happen to come. 

Prior to and shortly after the Battle of 
Bryce’s Cross Roads, all the Federal gen- 
erals were devising ways and means for 
the destruction of Forrest. On June 24, 
1864, General Sherman sent President 
Lincoln the following despatch: 

“T have ordered General A. J. Smith and 
General Mower to pursue and kill Forrest, 
promising the latter, in case of success, my 
influence to promote him to Major General. 








He is one of the gamest men in our service. 
Should accident befall me, I ask you to 
favor him, if he succeeds in killing Forrest.” 
Signed, William T. Sherman, Major 
General. 

This was the highest price put on any 
Confederate officer’s life during the war, 
and there is no other instance in American 
military history where one general found 
it necessary, in order to destroy an opposing 
major general, to offer a premium for his 
life and to openly declare that his death 
was the highest aim to be sought. 


T will be observed that the offer was not 

for dispersing Forrest’s forces; it was 
not for his capture; but “to pursue and 
kill.” General Sherman did not want For- 
rest alive, else he would have framed his 
murderous suggestion in a different form. 
The idea of a possible surrender was ig- 
nored. Sherman seems to have proceeded 
upon the idea that dead men cease to fight 
or destroy communications. He told 
Mower to take no chances, but to “kill.” 
This is the only instance among the 
Confederate or Federal commanders 
where a superior incited a subordinate to 
murder. He said once before in speaking 
of Forrest, “That devil Forrest must be 
eliminated, if it costs ten thousand lives 
and breaks the treasury.” See despatch. 
Twice, in his telegram to President Lin- 
coln, he lays stress upon the word “kill.” 
First he says, “if he pursues and kills I 
promised him a major generalship;” sec- 
ond, “‘if he succeeds in killing Forrest, and 
aught happens to me so that I cannot make 
good, I ask you to favor him and give him 
the promotion which is the price of Forrest’s 
death.” 

How transcendent Forrest’s success 
must have been in his operations along the 
Federal lines to have produced this degree 
of fear in General Sherman’s mind! Sher- 
man was a brave and skillful general, but 
he seemed to consider that General For- 
rest’s ability to injure the Federal armies 
was greater than that of any other living 
man, and with malignant hate, extreme 
fear, and almost barbarous cruelty, he 
offered a major generalship to an ambitious 
young brigadier general, if he would pursue 
and kill the Confederate leader. War 


amongst civilized nations is carried on 
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against commands or organized bodies, 
not individuals. General Sherman re- 
versed this well-recognized principle and 
declared war on an individual and offered 
a price for his destruction. He asserted 
that he had better sacrifice ten thousand 
of his countrymen and expend all its 
treasury contained than to let one man live 
to fight. The pressing exigencies invoked 
by Forrest’s campaigns silenced the tradi- 
tions and usages of war, and made his 
destruction, in Sherman’s mind, justifiable 
by any means, foul or fair, and at any cost, 
however extravagant or hurtful, to rid his 
department of a brave and aggressive foe. 

This proposition to reward General 
Mower was not to General Sherman’s 
credit. He declared “‘war was hell,” but 
at no period of the war’s history and by no 
other Federal general was the death of 
any one man made a patriotic duty, or 
recommended and encouraged in the ser- 
vice of the Federal army. The South 
never had any reason to love General Sher- 
man. He and Sheridan never respected, 
as did other Union generals, the rights of 
non-combatants. His subsequent burning 
of Columbia created in Southern breasts 
the harshest memories, but the incitement 
to killing Forrest, as the surest means of 
promotion and success for his subordinate 
added much to the grounds of the South 
for the bitterest hate. With half a century 
to calm passion, to still prejudice and re- 
store reason, it is difficult to realize what a 
frenzy of fear and hate Forrest had aroused 
in the hearts of his enemies. 

After failures, not necessary to recount, 
one last effort was made to run Forrest 
down and to annihilate or cripple his com- 
mand. Forrest had been transferred to 
the Mississippi and West Tennessee De- 
partment. It was known as Forrest’s 
Department. General C. C. Washburn, 
in command at Memphis, was ordered to 
send six thousand men in a final effort to 
rout General Forrest. Instead, he says he 
sent eight thousand, but he really sent 
ten thousand five hundred. Colonel 
George E. Waring, who commanded one 
of the Federal brigades, says, ‘“‘We were a 
force of nine thousand infantry and 
artillery sent as a tub to the Forrest 
Whale.” Captain Tyler, who operated in 
Sturgis’ rear, captured the returns made out 
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for the day. These showed ten thousand 
five hundred present for duty. 

Other Federal generals had been tried 
out and found wanting, and in this last 
effort General Sherman called an experi- 
enced soldier, General Samuel Davis 
Sturgis, who had won great reputation 
in other departments. He had seen service 
under Lyon in Missouri, and after the death 
of that general, succeeded to command at 
the Battle of Wilson’s Creek. Assigned to 
the Army of the Tennessee, later he was 
ordered to the command of the Department 
of Kansas. In 1862 he was summoned to 
Washington and given charge of the de- 
fense around the city, and he commanded 
a part of the 9th Army Corps at the 
Battles of South Mountain, Antietam and 
Fredericksburg. For nearly a year he was 
chief of the cavalry in the Department of 
Ohio, and there he did most effective work 
for his country’s cause. He was counted 
as “dead game,” a man of great force and 
energy and of extended experience. He was 
born in Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, on 
the eleventh of June, 1822, and was forty- 
two years old at the time of the Battle of 
Bryce’s Cross Roads. With him was 
assigned General B. H. Grierson, who was 
just thirty-seven years of age. As early 
as 1862 he had been placed in the command 
of a cavalry brigade, and had been con- 
spicuous in skirmishes and raids in North 
Mississippi and West Tennessee. Under 
General Grant’s eye he had made what was 
considered a particularly fortunate raid 
from La Grange to Baton Rouge. In 
June, ’63, he was brevetted a brigadier 
general of volunteers, and was regarded 
as a most stubborn fighter. 


O these brigadier generals was added 

Colonel George E. Waring. At twenty- 
eight he became major of the 39th New 
York Volunteers. In August he was 
sent West as a major of cavalry, and 
shortly afterwards he became colonel 
of the 4th Missouri Cavalry. In 1863 
he was in command of the cavalry brigade 
in South Missouri and North Arkansas. 
In 1863 he had command of sixty-five 
hundred men, mainly cavalry. He had 
gone with Smith and Grierson, and was now 
to go with Sturgis. His experience was 
wide and his courage of the very highest 
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order. He was a gallant, good-natured 
and fierce fighter, and was not ashamed to 
admit the truth when he was fairly defeated. 
It was said by General Forrest of Colonel 
Waring, that his cavalry charge at Oko- 
lona, Mississippi, some time previous to 
this date, was the most brilliant cavalry 
exploit he had ever witnessed. 

It was unfortunate for the Confederates 
that General S. A. Hurlburt was not 
added to this trio. In one of his reports 
found in the Official Reports, Volume 31, 
Part 1, Page 697, after failing to capture 
General Forrest, he said, “I regret very 
much that I could not have the pleasure 
of bringing you his hair, but he is too great 
a coward to fight anything like an equal 
force, and we will have to be satisfied with 
driving him from the state.” General 
Hurlburt studied the results of Bryce’s 
Cross Roads and learned that, after all the 
abuse heaped upon him by his enemies, 
Forrest occasionally enjoyed a fight even 
though he was compelled to try out con- 
clusions with his foes with an odds against 
him of more than two to one. 

This boastful soldier, more bloodthirsty 
even than his associates, not only proposed 
to kill Forrest, but after death to scalp 
his fallen foe and lay at the feet of his 
superior a savage trophy like the Indians 
of old, in the pioneer days of Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 

In addition to this array of distinguished 
and experienced officers, the most careful 
provision was made in arming of the troops 
that were to undertake the expedition. 
They were given Colt’s five-chambered, 
repeating rifles or breech-loading carbines, 
and were also supplied with six-shooters. 

Two cavalry brigades and three brigades 
of infantry made up the force which was 
deemed capable of coping with Forrest 
under all conditions. Curiously enough, 
there was added a brigade of colored in- 
fantry. The events at Fort Pillow, on 
April 12, 1864, sixty days before, had been 
used to arouse the animosity and fiercest 
hate of the colored troops. It was claimed 
that General Forrest had refused to allow 
the colored forces quarter and had shot 
them down after they had surrendered. 
While this was amply disproved by over- 
whelming testimony, it served a good pur- 
pose to make the colored troops desperate 








in any fighting which should fall to their 
lot, and to make them unwilling to sur- 
render to Forrest’s men under any possible 
circumstances, 

Correspondence between General Wash- 
burn and General Forrest brought out 
mention of no quarter, and it was claimed 
that General Washburn, in dispatching 
these troops, had suggested to this colored 
contingent to refuse quarter to Forrest’s 
command. If not actually advising, he 
certainly acquiesced in their wearing some 
badges pinned upon their lapels, upon 
which had been printed these fateful 
words: “No quarter to Forrest’s men.” 
To a man of Forrest’s successes and with 
his wonderful record in the capture of 
Federal prisoners, this was a most unfor- 
tunate declaration for those who were to 
pursue him, considering the uncertainty 
that attended those who might engage him 
in battle. 

The object of this expedition was to 
drive Forrest from western Tennessee and 
fully restore communication from Memphis 
down the Mississippi River. 


HE Federal commander did not take 

into account the heat of a Mississippi 
summer nor the torrential rains that so 
frequently inundate that portion of the 
South in June and July. On the day of 
the battle, the thermometer rose to one 
hundred and seven degrees; not a ripple 
stirred the air; the leaves were as still as 
death itself; men panted for breath. 

The thicket was so dense that no eye 
could penetrate its recesses for twenty 
feet, and vision was so circumscribed that 
foes were almost invisible. In its impene- 
trable and pathless precincts, black jack 
and small oak trees had grown up into a 
jungle, and the men entering this gloomy 
and perplexing battlefield were unable to 
even conjecture what a minute would 
bring forth. Every nerve was strained; 
every muscle tense. No one cared for a 
second to avert his gaze from the front. 
At any instant a foe might spring up and 
fire in the face of the man who was advanc- 
ing. A single step might reveal a line of 
battle, and the flash of gun or crack of a 
rifle was momentarily expected. A move- 
ment of the branches and rustling of the 
leaves might draw fatal volleys from car- 
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bines, rifles or revolvers, and here and 
there the crash of shells and the roar of 
cannon added to the fearfulness of the 
situation. The dangers and dread of every 
step were accentuated by the harassing 
uncertainty of the surroundings. 

The western Confederate cavalry at 
short range always found the revolver the 
most effective weapon. Enfield rifles were 
good enough up to three hundred feet, but 
closer than that Forrest’s and Morgan’s 
and Wheeler’s men relied upon their six- 
shooters. The men under Stuart and 
Hampton loved “the white arm,” the 
knightly sabre; they found that it helped 
at Fleetwood Hill and Trevilian Station. 
Mosby’s greatest reliance was on “‘Colt’s 
Navies,” and there were but few swords 
ever found with the cavalry of the Army 
of Tennessee. To the western Confederate 
horsemen, their heavy revolver was a 
great equalizer. The Federal soldier, when 
it came to short range, had no better 
weapon. At close quarters, with a firm grip 
on a six-shooter, a Confederate soldier felt 
he was the equal of any foe from any place, 
and thus armed when it came where he 
could see the color of the other soldier’s 
eyes, he considered the Navy revolver the 
choicest weapon man could make. It was 
a destructive weapon in the hands of brave, 
calm soldiers. The bayonet lost all terrors 
to those who possessed this effective pistol. 
No advancing antagonist could hope to 
safely reach a man of nerve with a pistol, 
amidst this black jack and heavy foliage. 
There, ears sharpened by battle’s dangers, 
and eyes made brighter by hidden foes, gave 
great zest to the game of war. 

Leaving Memphis on June 1, the ap- 
proach of Sturgis and his command was 
slow and careful, surrounded with every 
possible precaution against surprise. The 
leaders knew the character of the enemy 
they must face, and they resolved to leave 
nothing undone which should prepare 
them for his furious onslaughts. 

Bryce’s Cross Roads, or Guntown, was 
seventy-six miles from Memphis. Nine 
days were consumed in the march. On 
the night of the ninth, Sturgis and his 
forces encamped on the Stubbs farm, about 
six miles from Bryce’s Cross Roads. At 
this point was a blacksmith’s shop and a 
store, and two roads crossed each other, 
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one running southeast and the other al- 
most directly south. A mile and a half 
away was Tishomingo Creek, a slimy and 
almost currentless stream at this period, 
although it had been replenished by the 
rains two days before. The soil of the road 
was the friable bottom land of Mississippi, 
which churns quickly into slush and then 
soon dries out. 

About the time that Sturgis left Mem- 
phis, Forrest had started on a raid in 
middle Tennessee to break up the railroad 
connection south of Nashville. At the 
same time General Sherman was trying to 
fight his way to Atlanta, and it was 
deemed important to destroy the railroads 
between Chattanooga and Nashville. 

Forrest had only gone a short distance 
when he was notified by General Stephen D. 
Lee to give up his raid and return to face 
Sturgis and his command, which had left 
Memphis a few days before. . . . 

Sturgis knew that Forrest was around, 
and he felt sure that if he did not find 
Forrest, Forrest would find him. The 
night before the battle, Sturgis had intui- 
tion of disaster. Caution warned him to 
go back, and the temptation was very 
strong, but he had promised General Wash- 
burn and General Sherman much before 
he had started. He had boasted what he 
could do, or would do, and the instinct of 
courage prevailed over his instinct of fear 
and bade him go on. 

At break of day Forrest’s forces were all 
moving. They were converging to Bryce’s 
Cross Roads. Grierson, in command of 
the Federal column, had left Stubb’s 
farm to march toward Bryce’s Cross Roads. 
The Federal infantry cooked their break- 
fast in a leisurely way and were not ready 
to march until seven-thirty. Experienced 
and faithful scouts were bringing to Lyon, 
who was in the Confederate front, the ac- 
curate information of the movements 
of General Waring, who led the Federal 
advance with his brigade. 


O*N the road, a mile and a half away 
from Tishomingo Creek, General Lyon 
had placed a strong picket. Two videttes 
were at the bridge that spanned Tisho- 
mingo Creek. These were not particular 
upon the order of their going. They fled 
southward, pursued by Waring’s advante 
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guard, which was followed by his entire 
command, and also by the other brigade 
of Federal cavalry. Lyon needed no 
commander to tell him what to do. To 
him belongs the credit of having opened 
the greatest of all cavalry battles, and to 
have done more than any one Confederate 
officer, other than Forrest, to win the 
crushing defeat of the Union forces on that 
historic field. 

Forrest, with his men all counted, had 
only forty-seven hundred cavalry. This 
was the most he could rely on when more 
than half of them should gallop eighteen 
miles. Deducting horseholders, one in 
four, and the men who could not keep up 
in the mad pace necessary to get into posi- 
tion, Forrest could not have more than 
thirty-two hundred fighters in any period 
of the battle. Against these were Sturgis’ 
cavalry and infantry and twenty-six pieces 
of artillery—all told, over ten thousand 
effectives. At the opening of the engage- 
ment, Forrest had eight hundred men with 
Lyon, eighty-five men as escort, and fifty 
men in Gartrell’s company, making a total 
of nine hundred and thirty-five. 

Forrest resolved to have what he called 
“a bulge” on the enemy. In his plain, 
untutored way he had said “bulging would 
beat tactics.” Forrest had with him 
leaders who knew their business, and who 
understood his methods. They had been 
apt scholars in his school of war, and they 
were now going to put their teaching into 
practical effect, and under his eye and 
leadership win applause and glory for 
centuries to come. 

One of Forrest’s favorite maxims was, 
“Keep your men a-going.” With a fierce 
feint, he undertook to deceive General 
Grierson, the Federal cavalry leader, as 
to his real strength. He had two-thirds 
less men than Grierson, and he was afraid 
that Grierson would attack him and rush 
his line, which he could have done, and 
scattered his forces. 

With his limited numbers, he made the 
greatest possible show. Lyon had en- 
trenched his men behind brush heaps, rail 
fences and logs. This was very warm, but 
it was much safer than out in the open. 
Finally Forrest ordered his soldiers to cross 
the open ground, and doubling his skirmish 
line, Boltily marched out. They were 














widely overlapped by Waring and Winslow 
with their brigades, and for an hour Lyon 
bravely and fiercely kept up his feint, and 
then retired behind his entrenchments. 
A great burden was on Lyon’s mind, but 
when it was most oppressive, the glad 
sound of the rebel yell fell upon his ears 
and then appeared horses flecked with 
foam, with their mouths open, breathing 
with stentorious sounds, panting as if 
ready to fall. Rucker and his tired troops, 
after a ride of fourteen miles, were on the 
ground, and quickly dismounting they 
went into line. Haste was the order of the 
hour. Lyon, to be saved, must be strength- 
ened. Alone he had faced the thirty-two 
hundred Federal cavalry, and while he 
maintained his ground, no idea of running 
away had ever come into his mind. Three 
and one-half to one man had no terrors for 
Forrest with these Kentucky men. They 
were mostly mounted infantry, who had 
often heard the storm of battle. 


FORREST patted Lyon on the back, 

and commended him for the splendid 
stand which he had made. Rucker, brave, 
gallant, chivalrous, had heard the roar of 
cannon, and although his tired horses were 
supposed to have reached their limit, he 
pleaded with his men to force them to still 
greater effort. He could hear through the 
cannon’s roars the voices of comrades 
calling. He knew they were outnumbered 
nearly four to one and were being hardly 
pressed, and that he was their only hope 
of rescue. 

The scene changes! They are now only 
two to one, and Forrest again advances and 
presses his lines close up to the Federal 
position. Before, he was afraid his enemies 
might realize his inferior numbers and rush 
him; now, with Johnson and Rucker, he 
had one to two. Before, nine hundred men 
had constituted his fighting force; now, 
sixteen hundred were hurried to the front. 
The lines of anxiety disappeared from For- 
rest’s face; he never doubted when he 
could count one to two. At eleven, the 
fighting had been going on an hour and a 
quarter. Time was precious. The Federal 
infantry, struggling through the heavy 
mire and panting under that awful heat, 
were pressing on as fast as human strength 
and endurance would permit. General 
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Bell was not yet in reach; he had to ride 
twenty-one miles to get on the ground 
and join in the fray. If Waring and Wins- 
low could be swept out of the way, Forrest 
felt sure he could take care of the infantry 
when Bell came. Prudence might have 
dictated delay until Bell was on the scene, 
but the exigencies of the moment called for 
instant and decisive action. Morton, with 
his invincible artillery, was slashing his 
horses and with almost superhuman energy 
was urging his beasts to the highest tension 
to join in saving the day, but the longing 
eyes of Forrest, Lyon, Johnson and Rucker 
could not detect his coming, and no sign 
of Bell’s shouting riders came through the 
murky air to tell them that succor was nigh 
at hand. 

The time for feinting was past. Forrest 
understood that the crisis was upon him, 
and he always grasped the crucial moment. 
Riding swiftly in front of his forces through 
the jungles, he told his men that the time 
had come to win, that when the bugle 
sounded every man must leave cover, cross 
the open space, where it was open, and 
charge through the thickets where they 
prevailed, and rush their enemies. He rode 
like a centaur, giving his orders along the 
line. The comforting, encouraging word, 
the hardly pressed soldiers speaking 
bravely together, was ended now. Action, 
sharp and decisive, was the watchword. 
The clear, sharp tones of the bugle cut the 
murky air; the sound waves drove its 
inspiring notes across the battle front and, 
like a crouching beast springing upon its 
prey, every Confederate bounded forward. 
The sharp rebel yell filled the surrounding 
space and fell ominously upon the expect- 
ant ears of their foes. 

The men of Waring and Winston braced 
themselves for the coming assault. Their 
fire was reserved to the last moment, and 
then the repeating rifles with their un- 
broken volleys, increasing in volume every 
moment, created a din that was appalling. 
The Confederates had only one fire, and 
that they reserved to the end. Their 
enthusiasm was at fever heat, and rushing 
on to close with their foes, fear was cast 
aside. The enemy was in front; tiger-like, 
the men in gray sprang forward. The keen, 
sharp whistle of the carbine balls and the 
buzz of the bullets filled the air in their 
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passage, and cut the leaves and branches 
from the trees so that they fell like showers 
of dew upon the rushing Confederates. 
The Federals hurled their deep-toned 
battle-cry across the narrow space. They 
had come so close that they could now see 
face to face, and each line shouted defiance 
at the other. The blue and gray rushed 
upon each other with the ferocity of un- 
caged lions. The single shots from the 
Confederate Enfields, so long held, were 
now by pre-arranged command fired, and 
then the Confederates were ordered to draw 
their six-shooters and rush upon their foes. 
And quick as thought the sharper sound 
of the six-shooters filled the air. 


TT Confederates had momentarily 
recoiled before the first terrific fire so 
unexpectedly poured into their ranks, but 
the Federals, in the face of the six-shooters, 
began to waver. One or the other must 
yield. The Confederates were pushing the 
conflict. Waring ordered up two new regi- 
ments to halt the advancing tide. The 


contest was short, but it was vehement. 
At close range, nothing could equal the 


six-shooter. The sword and carbine could 
not stay its murderous effect in the hands 
of the brave and determined Confederates. 

Hand to hand, the conflict went on, but 
flesh and blood could not withstand such 
an assault. The Federal line began to 
yield. Lyon, Rucker, Johnson and Forrest 
urged their brave men to supreme effort. 
The tide was still for an instant, but only 
an instant. The reinforcements of Waring 
were brushed away, his lines broken. The 
apparent yielding of the Union cavalry 
encouraged and emboldened the men of 
the South, and now they drove forward 
with increasing energy and ferocity to the 
death grapple. Ammunition failing, the 
men used the empty rifles and carbines as 
clubs. A hand to hand fight cannot last 
long. Decimation of numbers soon weak- 
ens its intensity, but the proximity of men, 
looking each other in the eye, shouting 
defiance into the very faces of their foes, 
proves a tremendous strain upon any 
soldiers, and such fearful tension weakens 
enthusiasm and one side or the other begins 
to consider yielding. Rucker, Lyon, Hall 
and Johnson of Alabama were terrific 
fighters; they had caught Forrest’s spirit 
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and they advanced with such vehemence 
that it was almost impossible for any line 
to withstand them. The moment War- 
ing’s men began to give way, victory 
deserted the Federal standards. The pierc- 
ing of the Union lines, the loss of its initial 
position, gave the Confederates added 
impetuosity and intensity in their advance. 
Nature was adding renewed difficulties 
to the conflict. The fierce summer sun was 
almost scalding. Perspiration burst from 
every pore. Men, under the intense heat, 
panted for breath. Forrest’s men knew 
they must win at once or fail in the struggle. 
Not waiting even to be called, they pressed 
forward over the bodies of their fallen com- 
rades and enemies. The Southern troopers 
seemed imbued with an insatiate thirst 
for the blood of their opponents. They 
remembered what Forrest had told them 
to do when the bugle blast brought them 
out from cover, and bade them press the 
fighting, and drive the Federals back. 
Thus, impelled by the necessity of imme- 
diate victory, answering the summons of 
their well-beloved commander, and thrilled 
by the memory of their past glorious 
achievements, they became almost a line 
of demons. They cared nothing for 
wounds or death; they were bent only on 
the defeat and destruction of their foes, 
and for the accomplishment of this were 


‘ ready to win or fall, as fate should cast 


the die. 

Forrest, within fifteen minutes of the 
time when the first shot was fired, had sent 
one of his most trusted staff officers to 
meet General Tyree H. Bell and bid him 
“move up fast and fetch all he’s got,” and 
to this he added a word to his beloved boy 
artillery man, Captain Morton, to stay not 
his coming but to bring up his horses at a 
gallop. Forrest’s keen eye was watching 
with deepest anxiety to catch some sight 
of the coming ones, his ears attuned to 
catch the echo of the cheers of Bell’s men 
or the rushing tramp of the tired steeds; 
but nothing was heard of his allies, needed 
so badly at this crucial moment. 

He knew that Sturgis with his infantry 
would soon be on the ground, and that his 
tired and powder-grimed men could not 
withstand this new ordeal, when four 
thousand fresh infantry would change the 
alignments and render resistance of their 














impact impossible. A thousand conflicting 
emotions filled Forrest’s heart, but Forrest 
was not to bestayed. “Forward, forward!” 
he cried to his men. Slowly, then quickly, 
the Federal cavalry yielded, and then 
Forrest pressed them back in disorder. 

The spirit of resistance was broken. 
Waring and Winston could not, with all 
their courage and skill, stay the work of 
Forrest’s battalions. They rushed from 
the front, giving to the men in gray com- 
plete possession of the coveted battlefield. 

General Sturgis, in advance of his pant- 
ing infantry, had arrived at the scene of the 
struggle. Message after message of emer- 
gency had come to him by swift-riding 
couriers. His infantry were forced all that 
nature would allow. These Federal sol- 
diers were weighted down with their 
accoutrements, and. suffering the almost 
resistless heat of the burning rays of a 
fierce summer sun and an atmosphere so 
sultry and humid that human lungs 
inhaling it were weakened rather than 
refreshed. 

The Federal cavalry were glad to ride 
away, and hurrying from such scenes of 
carnage and woe, disorganized and beaten, 
they tried to reform behind the upcoming 
infantry. It was with a profound sense 
of relief that they gave over the field to the 
footmen and let them face, in the bushes 
and jungle, the Confederate cavalrymen, 
who with such devilish fury had worsted 
them in the fighting of the past three hours 
and thinned their ranks by killing and 
wounding a large percentage of their 
number. 

The Federal cavalry in this brief struggle 
had pushed their magazine guns and car- 
bines to the highest pressure. Their 
ammunition was gone, and without bay- 
onets they could not halt the Confederate 
assailants, who behind their six-shooters 
let no obstacle, even for an instant, stay 
their progress. 


CORREST’S prediction that he would 
whip the Federal cavalry before the in- 
fantry could get up was verified, but unless 
Bell with his reserves and Morton with his 
artillery were quickly at hand, his success 
would avail nothing. 
The Federal infantry was quickly put in 
line, and even Forrest felt for an instant 
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a sense of doubt, as he surveyed his tired 
followers, and scanned their faces, worn 
and sharply drawn by the harrowing 
experiences of the past three hours. 

However resourceful, he could not imme- 
diately reach a conclusion as to what was 
best. His soul abhorred yielding now that 
he had won glorious victory, and the 
thought of abandoning it all at last and 
leaving his dead and wounded followers 
on the field and the triumph of his hated 
foes, filled his soul with keenest anguish. 
For himself, he would rather die a thousand 
deaths than to do this hateful thing. At 
his command, by superhuman courage, 
his boys (as he called them) had discom- 
fitted and driven away their foe, and as he 
looked down into the pale faces of the dead, 
who lay amidst the bushes and debris of 
the torrid forest, as he heard the groans 
of his gallant wounded and dying, burning 
with thirst and fever, as they pleaded for 
water, he dared not forsake them. The 
whistle of the rifle balls, the screech of 
the shrapnel again beginning to play upon 
his position urged him to speediest decision. 

At this critical moment, while the firing 
on his side was spasmodic and occasional, 
he heard cheers and shouts. A moment 
later, from the woody recesses of the thicket 
he caught sight of the face of Tyree H. 
Bell. The message he had sent two hours 
before had been heard. Bell had “moved 
fast and fetched all he’s got”? and Morton 
had “brought on his artillery at a gallop.” 
True, many of the artillery horses had 
dropped dead by the wayside, overcome 
by the terrific punishment they had re- 
ceived in hastening to the scene of action, 
but as the dropping beast breathed his 
last, the harness was snatched from his 
dead body and flung upon another beast 
who had galloped or trotted behind the 
guns. These brutes had seen their fellows 
belabored with whips to increase their 
speed to the utmost, and if they reasoned 
at all they reluctantly assumed the burdens 
of their dead brothers and regretfully and 
sullenly took their places in front of the 
guns, made so heavy and so oppressive 
by the heat and by the mud of the slushy 
roads. 

When the supply of horses, in this mad 
rush of nineteen miles, gave out, cavalry 
men were dismounted and despite their 
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protest, their horses were harnessed to the 
guns and caissons, which now at the high- 
est possible speed were being dragged and 
hauled to the front, where Forrest was hold- 
ing his foes at bay, or driving them in 
confusion from the field. 

The first act of the grim drama had come 
out as Forrest had expected, and now the 
second was begun. He had vanquished 
the Federal cavalry and now he must 
destroy the Federal infantry. Bell had 
brought him two thousand men who, 
although wearied by a twenty mile ride 
during the past seven hours, had fired 
no guns and faced no foes. He had tried 
these newcomers in the past, and he did 
not fear to trust them in this supreme 
moment. 


T= Confederate chieftain did not long 
hesitate. He knew whatever was done 
must be done quickly. The Federal cav- 
alry would soon be reorganized; the clash 
with the infantry (if they withstood the 
onslaught from the Confederates) would 
give the defeated horsemen new courage, 
and they would come back into the struggle 
far fiercer than before, for as brave men 
they would long to wipe out the memories 
and avenge their humiliating defeat with 
final victory. 

The Federal infantry did not reach the 
battlefield until 1 p. m. They came 
under the most trying circumstances; 
the roads and the weather together were 
against them. The human body has its 
limitations. The Federal infantry did all 
men could have done; a majority of them 
were unaccustomed to the dreadful heat 
of the Mississippi thickets and swamps; 
they had been forced to the very highest 
efforts on the way; the sounds of battle 
were ringing in the ears of their leaders— 
the sultry air did not conduct the sound 
waves distinctly, but they heard enough 
to know that a desperate struggle was 
already on, and they were soon to partici- 
pate in its dangers and its experiences. 
Aides came riding in hot haste from where 
the noise of strife was heard; the messages 
were delivered to the advance guard, but 
the hard-riding couriers were hastily 
escorted to the Federal leaders, and the 
solemnity of their faces and the seriousness 
of their visage unmistakably proclaimed 
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that sternest business was being enacted 
at the place from which they had in such 
haste so furiously ridden. 

The Federal cavalry, in squads and dis- 
organized masses, was retreating from the 
front. No shout of victory or cheers had 
come from the horsemen to urge the in- 
fantry forward to the conflict, which had 
gone sorely against those who rode. Here 
and there an ambulance bearing wounded 
officers and privates told in unmistakable 
terms what losses were awaiting those who 
were pressing toward the conflict, and 
bandaged heads and bloody faces, and 
wounded arms and legs told the story of 
carnage where these sufferers had been. 

Regimental and company officers were 
commanding more rapid marching. These 
men in blue had suffered, on the way, 
dreadful punishment from the sultry heat, 
still they were bidden with loud and vocif- 
erous orders to press forward. They were 
now beginning to catch sight of the wreck- 
age, an overturned ambulance, a dead 
horse, streams of disabled men, broken 
wagons, fleeing teamsters, riding detached 
animals with the harness swinging about 
their legs, all made a depressing scene. 

The Federal infantry were of good stuff. 
When within half a mile of the Confederate 
lines, they vigorously responded to the 
command “double quick march” and ran 
forward to meet a foe of which they could 
see but little. The buzz of the rifle balls 
they heard on every side, and the defiant 
yells, which came from the bushes and 
recesses of the thickets, into which the men 
in blue were being hurried to find somebody 
to fight, were no pleasant sounds. 

As the Federal infantry swung into line, 
yells and cheers from the Confederate forces 
came across the short space between them. 
Something important was happening. 
Some relief and mitigation was at hand. 
The shouts were of gladness and not those 
of grief or even of battle. The Confederate 
artillery was swinging out to the front. 
The Confederate cavalry always had good 
artillerists, Pelham, Chew, Cobb, Rice, 
Morton, Thrall and Freeman were men 
whom any commander might covet and 
in whose services they might glory. . . . 

The battle line was not an extended one. 
Well for the Confederates that this was so. 
With no reserves and outnumbered two 














to one, the shorter the range of action the 
better, for the smaller force. 

Three thousand six hundred fresh in- 
fantry were now thrown into the whirlpool 
of battle. The Federal cavalry cowered 
behind their allies, who had walked and 
then ran in that dreadful summer heat to 
help them in their extremity. The heavy 
fire of the infantry, the constant peal and 
boom of the artillery notified Forrest that 
the best reliance of the Federal general was 
at hand. It looked gloomy for the Con- 
federate commander, but while the char- 
acter of men and the fire on the Federal 
side had changed, General Forrest also had 
a present help in this trouble. Brave, 
gallant Tyree H. Bell had come. True, 
his troopers with jaded steeds had trotted 
or galloped for nineteen miles under the 
blaze of the torrid sun, but the poor beasts 
who had carried the men could calmly 
rest while the fighting part of the outfit 
were now ready to take their place in the 
freshening fray. 


ELL had a noble record. He had been 

from the first captain of the 12th Tennes- 
see Infantry. He had acted as colonel at 
Belmont, and on the bloody field of Shiloh 
again commanded this splendid regiment. 
Made its colonel, he had won fresh laurels 
at Richmond, Kentucky, in the great 
victory there under Kirby Smith, and still 
later he had become commander of a cav- 
alry regiment, and at Murfreesboro and 
Chickamauga had furiously hammered the 
Federal flanks. In January, 1864, Forrest, 
who knew good fighters by instinct, gave 
Bell a brigade with five regiments. The 
most of these on this glorious day at 
Bryce’s Cross Roads were to give another 
good account of themselves. At Fort 
Pillow, Bell with the rifle and revolver had 
assailed and won a very strong position and 
now again in this conflict, and in many 
afterwards, he was to win his great com- 
mander’s admiration and trust. 

The pace set by the Federal infantry was 
fierce, but Bell’s men made it fiercer. 
General Buford had come to join the battle. 
Forrest trusted this Kentucky general as 
probably he trusted no other man under 
him. With an immense body, weighing 
three hundred pounds, he had a sharp, 
quick, active mind, a fearless soul and 
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splendid military instincts. A West Point 
graduate, he won a brevet at Buena Vista 
and was in the Santa Fe expedition in 1848. 
He gave up a captaincy in the First 
United States Dragoons in 1854, and settled 
on a splendid blue-grass farm in Woodford 
County, Kentucky, the asparagus bed, as 
Tom Marshall called it, of the blue-grass. 
Made a brigadier in 1862, he led a few hun- 
dred Kentucky boys from the state with 
Bragg, and with General Joe Wheeler had 
thoroughly demonstrated his great ability 
as a cavalryman. 

Those who kept pace with Wheeler and 
Forrest must not only be great fighters, 
but they must be great cavalrymen. He 
placed great store by three Kentucky 
regiments of infantry, whose longing to 
ride was at last gratified by the War 
Department at Richmond, and on mules 
and broken down artillery horses, they had 
come to fight with Forrest. These men 
with Buford had passed through the rough- 
est military training as infantry, and when 
the romance and glamor of cavalry ser- 
vice came their way, with abounding 
gratitude for being allowed to become 
cavalrymen, they had the manliness and 
appreciation to show their government 
that they fully deserved the great favor 
that had been bestowed upon them. 

The Federal men were sturdy Western- 
ers. They were as brave as the bravest. 
They had trotted three miles, double- 
quicked another mile and marched four 
miles; and they had borne this severe 
punishment without a murmur. They 
longed for victory. To defeat Forrest 
would give them¢the approval of their 
government and the applause of their 
comrades; and they were very anxious to 
crown the conflict with one crushing blow 
at the hated Confederate chieftain who, 
with his followers, had not only evaded the 
Federal forces sent for his capture, but very 
often had dashed their hopes of victory and 
driven them discomfitted from many fields 
of strife. These men in blue trusted that 
fate would now deliver him into their hands, 
and though they feared, they hoped, and 
this gave firmer tone to their onslaught. 

There was no cleared space for maneu- 
vering. Men who fought in this battle 
must go into thickets and through under- 
brush to find the foe they sought. 
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Forrest was too wary a general to allow 
the Federals to rest sufficiently long to 
recover from the depressing effects of their 
heated and wearying march. He well 
knew that in immediate and decisive attack 
lay his only hope of defeating his assailants, 
who so greatly outnumbered him. He had 
genius for finding the places where the 
fiercest fray would take place. Grierson’s 
cavalry had, like worsted gladiators, 
sought refuge behind the men whom they 
jocularly called “web feet.” They had 
borne the brunt of the battle from ten to 
two, had been worsted, and were glad 
enough to let the walking men test the 
mettle of the foes they had failed to 
defeat. 

Lyon, Johnson and Rucker had fought 
with the men under them, with vigor, 
against Waring and Winston, and they had 
longed for a breathing spell, but as Bell’s 
brigade, after their twenty-one mile ride, 
swung into line, tired though they were, 
they were yet indisposed to unload on the 
newcomers, and so gathering themselves 
together, they resolved not to be outdone 
by their comrades who had on that dreadful 
morning not felt battle’s grievous touch nor 
hunted through the heated thickets for 
those who sought their undoing. 

Buford was ordered to slowly press the 
Federal right. Fronting Forrest and Bell 
the Federals were massing, and here Forrest 
realized must come the “tug of war.” 


CAUTIOUS, but quickly, Bell’s men 
sought the newly aligned Federal infan- 
try under Colonel Hoge. As Bell’s men ad- 
vanced, with acute vision, born of expected 
danger, they could not even see the men 
in blue as they stood with their guns 
cocked, waiting for a sight of those who so 
fearlessly were seeking them in the recesses 
of the jungle. They heard the silent, 
stealthy approach of the Confederates. 
The rustle of the leaves, the pushing aside 
of the bushes told them the Southern sol- 
diers were coming. In an instant, without 
a single note of warning, the murderous, 
blazing fire of a thousand rifles flashed in 
their faces. Many brave men fell before 
this terrible discharge. The dead sank 
without noise to the earth and the un- 
repressed groans of the wounded for an 
instant terrorized the Confederate line. 
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The instinct of safety, for a brief moment; 
led them to recoil from this gate of death, 
and a portion of Bell’s brave men gave way. 
The Federal officers quickly took advantage 
of the situation and made a strong and 
valiant rush upon the broken line. With a 
shout of victory upon their lips, they fixed 
their bayonets and rapidly pushed through 
the thicket to disorganize those who, under 
the dreadful shock of an unexpected fire, 
had momentarily yielded to fear. This was 
Forrest’s time to act. The expected had 
come. Tying his own horse to a tree, 
he bade his escort to do likewise, and he and 
Bill, calling upon their men to follow, revol- 
vers in hand, rushed upon the vanguard of 
the Federal line. Quick almost as thought 
itself, the Tennesseeans came back to the 
front. Wisdom, with two hundred and 
fifty of Newsom’s regiment, leaped also 
to the rescue, and those who for a brief 
space recoiled now turned with fury upon 
the line that had dealt them so sudden and 
so grievous a blow. Rucker, hard pressed, 
bade his men kneel, draw their trusty 
revolvers and stand firm. It was now brave 
infantry with bayonets against brave 
cavalry with revolvers. No charge could 
break such a line, and the men of the bayo- 
net drew back from impact with this wall 
of revolver fire. Hesitating for a brief 
space, they recoiled before the charge of 
the gallant Confederates. Hoge’s men 
crumbled away in the face of the short 
range and effective aim of the Southern 
cavalry. A fierce dash of Forrest, Bell and 
Rucker completed their demoralization, 
and the men with the bayonets, vanquished, 
pulled away from further conflict with 
these revolver-firing cavalrymen. 

At this moment, war’s sweetest music 
fell upon the ears of General Forrest. 
Away north he heard the sound of conflict. 
Miles away from the scene of battle, 
Forrest had ordered Barteau’s regiment 
to proceed west and strike the rear of the 
Federal forces. The Federal commanders 
deemed it wise to hold the colored brigade 
in reserve. They were about the wagon 
train. Forrest was again to astonish his 
enemies by a flank and rear attack. This 
was unexpected, but it was none the less 
decisive. No Federal cavalry could be 
spared to reach the front. Whipped in 
the morning, they were not even now, in 








the middle of the afternoon, ready for a 
second tussle with those who had van- 
quished them. Barteau had been well 
trained by his chieftain, for whom he had 
aforetime made daring assault under simi- 
lar circumstances. The wagon train guard 
sought safety in flight, and the colored 
troopers began to tear from their bieasts 
the badges printed with those fateful words, 
“Remember Fort Pillow. No quarter to 
Forrest’s men.” These boastful exhibits 
were good enough at Memphis on June 1, 
but they became most unsatisfying declara- 
tions at Bryce’s Cross Roads on June 10. 
It made a great difference where they were 
shown. 

A stampede began among these black- 
skinned warriors. Vigorously they pulled 
the badges from their stricken breasts and 
trampled them in the dust, ere Barteau 
and his furious horsemen could reach their 
broken phalanxes. The Federal front 
was still stubborn and sullenly refused to 
yield further ground. To win it was neces- 
sary that this front be broken. With 
startling rapidity, Forrest again mounted 
his horse, rode the entire length of his 
line, declaring that the enemy was break- 
ing, and that the hour of victory was 
at hand. Two hours of carnage and con- 
flict had passed since Bell came. Finding 
his boy artillerist, Morton, he ordered 
him, at a signal, to hitch his horses to four 
guns, double shot the pieces with grape 
and canister, rush them down close to the 
enemy’s lines, and deliver his fire. There 
were no reserves to protect the artillery, 
and Morton and Buford spoke a word of 
caution as to this extraordinary movement, 
but Forrest was firm in his resolve to test 
out the movement, if it cost him one-third 
of his artillery. 


BS Natomas with his two companies of the 
brave 12th Kentucky, Forrest’s escort 
and Gartrell’s company of Georgians, were 
to go west and charge around the Federal 
right, forcing their way to the Federal rear, 
on Tishomingo Creek, and engage with 
pistols any Federal force that might resist 
their progress. 

Barteau, further east, was pounding 
the Federal rear, while Tyler, Jackson and 
Gartrell with great fury were hammering 
the Federal right. One-sixth of Forrest’s 
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fighting men were now in the Federal rear. 
Morton, doubtful, but brave, drove his 
four guns into the very face of the enemy, 
advancing upon them amidst a storm of 
fire. His men, leaving their horses behind, 
as a small measure of safety, pushed the 
guns along the narrow, muddy road with 
their hands, firing as they moved. They 
seemed the very demons of war, courting 
death or capture in this grapple for mastery. 
The roar of the guns quickened the hopes 
of the Confederates, and all along the entire 
Confederate line a furious rush was made 
upon the Federal position. So close were 
the opposing forces to each other that they 
exchanged words of challenge, and at every 
point the Confederates forced the fighting 
and doubled up the Federal advance. 
The game was too fierce to last long. The 
brave and daring men in the rear, with Ty- 
ler and Barteau, were riding with a ven- 
geance in every direction, and with their 
revolvers were doing deadly work upon the 
fleeing foes. This charge was aimed chiefly 
at the colored troops, who, with visions 
before their eyes and echoes in their ears 
of Fort Pillow, were ready to flee away, 
without standing upon the order of their 
going. 

Of this eventful moment, General Stur- 
gis said, “I now endeavored to get hold of 
the colored brigade which formed the guard 
of the wagon train. While traversing the 
short distance to where the head of the 
brigade should be formed, the main line 
gave away at various points, order soon 
gave way to confusion and confusion to 
panic. The army drifted toward the rear 
and was beyond control. The road became 
crowded and jammed with troops; wagons 
and artillery sank into the deep mud and 
became inextricable. No power could 
check the panic-stricken mass as it swept 
toward the rear. The demoralization was 
complete.” Even General Sturgis proposed 
to take the 19th Pennsylvania Cavalry as 
an escort, and through the cross roads 
of the country, to seek shelter in Memphis. 
The bridge across Tishomingo Creek be- 
came blocked by overturned wagons, the 
fleeing Federals found climbing over the 
wagons too slow, and waded or swam the 
Creek. Impeded in their flight, great num- 
bers were shot down as they attempted 
to pass the stream. Morton’s artillery 
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rushed to the bank, and hundreds of the 
Federals, still exposed to fire, were cut 
down at this point. Forrest was as re- 
lentless in pursuit as he had been furious 
in battle. 

As the closing scenes of the battle were 
concluded, the sunset came on. Now was 
the hour of the greatest triumph. The foe 
was fleeing, and the horse-holders, mounted 
upon the rested beasts, were rushed forward 
to gather up the fruits of the splendid 
victory. There was to be no let up even 
in the coming darkness, and the Confeder- 
ates who were able, cheerfully hurried to 
the front. The Federals formed line after 
line, only to see them crushed and broken, 
while weary fugitives, driven by increasing 
fear, pushed on with all their remaining 
strength, to find some place of safety and 
rest. The Federals dared not stop for an 
instant during the lengthening hours of 
the dark, dark night. With sad hearts 


they kept up their flight, and when the 
sun dawned they had reached Ripley, 
twenty-two miles from the dreadful scene 
which long haunted the memories of the 
vanquished men in blue. 

At 3 A. M., Buford, a few miles from Rip- 


ley, came upon the remnant of the Federal 
wagon train and the last fourteen pieces 
of artillery. General Grierson, at earliest 
dawn, had attempted to stay the pursuit 
until he could reorganize his beaten 
battalion, but Forrest and his escort, 
with the 7th Tennessee, closed in upon 
them, and they dispersed in the by-roads 
and through the plantations. All sem- 
blance of order was gone. No genius could 
evolve a complete organization that would 
for one moment resist the foe. 

The Confederates seemed as demons, 
relentless and insatiable. All through the 
day and night of June 11, the tired Con- 
federates followed, and, with boundless 
energy, pursued the fleeing foes. 

The retreat began at 4 p. m., June 10. 
The next morning the Federals were at 
Ripley, twenty-five miles away, and the 
night of the same day, they reached Salem, 
forty-eight miles from Bryce’s Cross 
Roads. Nineteen pieces of their twenty-six 
cannon had been captured with twenty-one 
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caissons, two thousand men, including 
the wounded and captured, and twelve 
hundred lay dead on the field of battle 
and along the ways by which the Federals 
had retreated. It took nine days to march 
from White Station near Memphis to 
Bryce’s Cross Roads. The fleeing Federals 
had traveled the same road in one day 
and two nights. No pursuit was ever more 
vigorous or effective. Forrest gave the 
fugitives no rest or peace. Changing his 
pursuing column from time to time, he 
made every moment count, the Federals 
scattered through the fields and forests 
and the Confederates scoured the country 
to take in those, who, forgetting the first 
principles of a deserting and defeated 
army to keep together, fled into the byways 
and through the wooded country, in their 
mad effort to hide from Forrest and his 
avenging huntsmen. 


Shere was no reasonable explanation 
of the stupendous victory. General 
Sturgis tried to excuse it by saying the 
Confederates had twelve thousand men, 
including two brigades of infantry, but 
the only infantry there were, were Lyon’s 
troopers, who for more than a year had 
fought on foot in the campaigns of the 
Army of Tennessee. 

General Sherman frankly said, ‘Forrest 
had only his cavalry, and I cannot under- 
stand how he could defeat Sturgis with 
eight thousand men.” 

Later he said, “I will have the matter of 
Sturgis critically examined, and if he should 
be at fault, he shall have no mercy at my 
hands. I cannot but believe he had troops 
enough, and I know I would have been 
willing to attempt the same task with that 
force; but Forrest is the devil, and I think 
he has got some of our troops under cover. 
I have two officers at Memphis who will 
fight all the time, A. J. Smith and Mower. 
The latter is a young brigadier of fine prom- 
ise, and I commend him to your notice. 
I will order them to make up a force and go 
out to follow Forrest to the death, if it 
costs ten thousand lives and breaks the 
treasury. There will never be peace in 
Tennessee until Forrest is dead.” 
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N American schoolboy, asked to 
name the greatest merchant of 
his time, would promptly .an- 
swer “John Wanamaker.” He 

knows this as surely as he knows that Co- 

lumbus discovered America in 1492. John 

Wanamaker is more than the name of an 

individual. It represents a life career 

that typifies the very institution of modern 
merchandising. Whenever I visit Phila- 
delphia I feel that I am paying respects to 

a man in public life when ascending to the 

seventh floor of the Wanamaker store, 

passing through the aisles of merchandise, 
where the walls are hung with rare paint- 
ings, on to the private office of John 

Wanamaker. In the outer office is a large 

painting of President Benjamin Harrison, 

under whom Mr. Wanamaker served as 

Postmaster General and began the contest 

that resulted in parcels post. 

In the letters from subscribers of the 
NaTIONAL I often find this query, “What 
is so and so doing now?” referring to some 
man who has long been in the public eye. 

The records say that John Wanamaker 
went te work last Monday morning at 
eight o’clock.: He followed out the hobby 
of a lifetime and started work about the 
time that all other workmen in Philadel- 
phia started. The one thing about which 
Mr. Wanamaker seems proud of is that he 
is earning a living like everybody else, 
even after the age when the average man 
is supposed to retire. 

Mr. Wanamaker is not very much given 
to long vacations. The story is told that 
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one day he remarked to an artist friend 
that he just had a mind to take a good 
vacation the next day. The friend saw 
him the day after and said, “I thought 
you were going on your vacation.” “Oh, 
yes,”’ he said, “I had that yesterday.” 

Ever since he was three score and ten, 
and that was five years ago, John Wana- 
maker has been going right on working 
and signing that signature on “top of 
column next to Wanamaker advertising.” 
That signature counts for something more 
than signing checks; it represents the 
character of John Wanamaker. 

The study of John Wanamaker’s day 
reminds one of the gladiators of old. He 
works every day in the week, and Bethany 
Church in Philadelphia is his chief reli- 
gious devotion. From nine o’clock Sunday 
morning until late in the afternoon and 
sometimes in the evening for the extra 
service, he continues his labor of love. 
That Sunday program would have made 
any young pastor with leather lungs a 
physical.nervous wreck, but John Wana- 
maker loves it. 

His friends insist that he does rest when 
he goes to bed, but at his country home 
in “Lindenhurst” he keeps up with the 
procession of business. He deals with 
the essentials and comes to work Monday 
morning with wonderful vitality renewed 
and refreshed. One friend who went to 
visit him when he was reported ill found 
him amongst a deluge of papers and memo- 
randum books. The friend remonstrated, 
“You are surely not working now?” 
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“Surely,” replied Mr. Wanamaker, “this 
is my good fortune, now I can work in 
real comfort.” 

John Wanamaker is intensely human, 
and he is one of those men whose life has 
been prolonged by his activities. His 
resolution seems to be that his life will not 
rust out either in his religious activities 
or business enterprises. The morning I 
attended service at Bethany Church the 
tender tribute paid to Mr. Wanamaker, 
who was absent that day, indicated how 
much good a strong personality can do in a 
work where so many do not seem to 
understand. His genius is the power to 
decide right in going ahead, firm in his 
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very spirit of that Declaration of Inde 
pendence, which was signed in histori 
Independence Hall, located a little way u; 
Chestnut Street. The career of Joh: 
Wanamaker could not have been launche 
in a more appropriate city than Phila 
delphia. 

When General Grant stood on th 
threshold of the Wanamaker store hi 
said, “It takes as much generalship t 
organize a business like this as to organiz 
an army,” a splendid but deserved tribut: 
to John Wanamaker, the business geniu 
of his day. This was after John Wana 
maker had sounded the slogan of co-opera 
tion in trade. Veteran buyers and seller 
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conviction of righteousness in deed and 
thought. 

That is the whole story of John Wana- 
maker’s illustrious career. 

The career of John Wanamaker dates 
back to the time when he came to Phila- 
delphia as a young man without means, 
but rich in health, character and a determi- 
nation to build up a great retail business. 
His first great innovation was the “Wana- 
maker guarantee,” dealing honestly with 
a direct simplicity that partook of the 


were brought to see that a square deal 
applied to merchandising, as well as to 
morals, and eliminated much loss of time, 
trouble and uncertainty from the buying 
and selling of the necessities and luxuries 
of life. As far back as the Centennial 
Year, “Wanamakerism” was showing new 
fashions with their advent in foreign capi- 
tals. His was the first store lighted by 
electricity in the year 1878, and as the first 
store to recognize Children’s Day, it is no 
wonder that the children who have grown 
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up since 1880 remember this friend of 
their own childhood. Thus the Wana- 
maker store has become a sort of family 
ity in itself. 

The inauguration of the “Art Gallery 
in a Store,” showing how art and business 
ould be united, was another beneficent 
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system was a delivery that “delivered” all 
the goods promptly and just as they were 
advertised. 

What a proud moment it must have been 
for John Wanamaker when, standing on the 
roof of the new store in 1910, and over- 
looking the city of Brotherly Love, he 
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is well as attractive novelty, and the 
Wanamaker Industrial Endeavor Associa- 
tion, begun in 1861, has been a model to 
similar movements all over the country. 
The Wanamaker advertisements—direct 
olloquial announcements that are read 
with as much abiding faith as a chapter in 
the Bible every day by thousands of 
people—show the growth and value of 
confidence in merchandising. The Wana- 
maker stores have long since attracted the 
ittention of students in economics, and 
have thus become a great educational and 
ivilizing force. The adoption of the 
Golden Rule in business has proven a suc- 
essful policy. The Wanamaker delivery 


placed the last stone in the structure, and 
read the bronze plate bearing its historic 
inscription as follows: 

“This block,"put'inplace on June 11, 
1910, by John Wanamaker, marks the 
completion of this structure, began April 
26, 1904. Cornerstone laid June 12, 1909. 

“Let those who follow me continue to 
build with the plumb of Honor, the level 
of Truth, and the square of Integrity, 
Education, Courtesy and Mutuality. 


“JoHN WANAMAKER.” 


His tribute to a beneficent Providence 
on this occasion indicates the sterling 
character of the man whose unswerving 
faith in humanity has only been equalled 
by his love and faith_in|God. On this day 
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he made an address filled with epigrams 
that will continue to be classics in business 
literature just as Benjamin Franklin’s 
proverbs of Poor Richard have outlived 
their author many generations. _Irre- 
pressible hopefulness and enthusiasm are 
expressed in his statement 
that “‘they shall grow who be- 
lieve they can. Whatever be 
the attainments of the man, 
God the Father of us all is 
saying to us, Come up higher. 
Come up higher. That is 
the everyday speech of the 
Maker.” With all his splen- 
did achievements in the past, 
John Wanamaker today is a 
man who does not believe 
that one can live on the repu- 
tation of the past. He be- 
lieves that commerce is a 
great civilizer. Is there taxi- 
cab delivery service asked for, 
or is there anything that is 
conducive of good or better 
service to his customers, John 
Wanamaker always seems 
ready to adopt it at the right time. 
* * * 
In a jewelry store more than fifty years 





MEMBERS OF THE JOHN 
JERSEY 


ago, John Wanamaker. was buying a 
present for his mother with a few dollars 
of his earnings. “I'll take that,” he said 
pointing to a dainty jewel, and handing 
out the cash a little proudly. As he spoke, 
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WANAMAKER COMMERCIAL 
INSTITUTE “TAKING A DIP” AT ISLAND HEIGHTS, NEW 





he saw another shiny something th 
pleased him still more, even though 

came higher. “I think I’ll change m 
mind and take that one instead,” he sai 
to the man, who had not yet wrapped u 
the first selection. “It’s too late now, 
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snapped the jeweler. ‘“You’ve bought 
this and you must keep it.” Doubtless, 
it had been in stock a long time and the 
salesman felt proud that he 
had worked it off. It was an 
affront to the young pur- 
chaser, but it was the incep- 
tion of one of the basic policies 
in the Wanamaker system. 
The jeweler’s attitude reflected 
trade conditions prior to ’61, 
but all this was reversed: in 
the Wanamaker idea, whose 
creator has lived to see his 
convictions adopted as busi- 
ness axioms. One price for 
goods and the return of pur- 
chases has revolutionized 
retail trade not only in Phila- 
delphia, where it met with 
bitter opposition, but in all 
parts of the country. John 
Wanamaker was one of the 
first merchants to recognize the province of 
the American woman to change her mind. 

As long ago as 1877, seventy thousand 
visitors were in John Wanamaker’s store, 
when the President of the United States 
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called and asked for the proprietor. 
Merchants came from all the great cities 
and trade-centers to see and learn of the 
new way. Here the famous speech on the 
“System of Seven Lamps” was delivered, 
and pledges taken anew for true public 
service and true merchandise. In spite of 
keener competition, the spirit of the busi- 
ness world is loftier than ever before, 
because of the Wanamaker ideas. The 
glories of the Golden Age of Commerce, 


justices, governors, congressmen and pub- 
lic men have poured in upon Mr. Wana- 
maker from all parts of the country. The 
letter file of John Wanamaker practically 
includes autographed tributes of apprecia- 
tion from all the prominent men of the last 
half century. There are letters from men 
eminent in all parties, races and creeds, 
and countries. 

From the original emporium come the 
Wanamaker goods, and it is not only a 
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when Venice was the center of the com- 
mercial world, have been outshone in the 
twentieth century. This is really the 
Golden Age of Merchandise, and even the 
guarantee, not in printed form, but in the 
wrapping paper itself containing Wana- 
maker packages, commands the credit 
and confidence of customers. Not a single 
Wanamaker label needed to be changed 
when the Pure Food Law was enacted. 
Upon the occasion of his Golden Jubilee, 
covering a period of fifty years in business, 
letters of commendation from presidents, 


miniature city but a government within 
itself, with its representatives and am- 
bassadors at foreign marts of trade, 
selecting goods of every grade from the 
most common staples to the choicest 
fabrics of the loom and the jeweler that 
have met with the enthusiastic approval 
of American women, the most intelligent 
and tasteful buyers in the world, and add 
immensely to the comfort and beauty of 
the American home. From the quaint 
old book shops of London, the mystical 
bazaars of the East, and from” foreign 
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salons of fashion, all the various centers 

of manufacture and production in the 

world, come the varied and beautiful 

offerings of the stores. 
* ~ ” 

The American University of Trade and 
Applied Commerce was chartered Decem- 
ber 10, 1908, and the John Wanamaker 
Commercial Institute in 1896. These in- 
stitutions make the stores a great School 
of Trade and Experience. Few universities 
have among their students more successful, 
contented and prosperous people than are 
enrolled here. 

At Island Heights, New Jersey, on 
Barnegat Bay, the boys and girls of the 
store have their summer camp, where the 
practical education obtained in the school 
of life is supplemented with rest and recre- 
ation days delightfully intermingled. 

In 1909, Rodman Wanamaker, son of 
John Wanamaker. sent an educational 
expedition into the Far West to study 
the North American Indian on his own 
grounds, in his own home, and in a manner 
that would compile a reliable and complete 
photographic, geographic, historic and 
ethnic record of this fast-vanishing race 
of aboriginal Americans. This is an 
indication of the wide and liberal scope 
of the work of the John Wanamaker In- 
stitution. The great dream of John 
Wanamaker’s life was realized when he 
stood on the curbstone amid the whirl 
of Broadway activity in his New York 
store and saw the signs on the store of A. 
T. Stewart reburnished. Mr. Stewart had 
been the object of his hero worship in 
early manhood, and when the store was 
purchased by Mr. Wanamaker he re- 
tained the name of A. T. Stewart, sav- 
ing it from the oblivion into which it was 
passing, and modestly placed his own name 
as “successor to A. T. Stewart.” Mr. A. T. 
Stewart said years ago, “There is a young 
merchant over in Philadelphia who is go- 
ing to come to the front some of these 
days,” and he named John Wanamaker. 
If he returned to earth now, the Irish boy 
from Belfast would be impressed to see 
how the young merchant from Philadelphia 
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had carried on his business and reached the 
pinnacle of fame on the very spot where 
he had in former days succeeded as New 
York’s greatest merchant. 

Whether he is making a speech at a great 
national political convention,:or in con- 
ducting his Sunday School, or chatting 
with friends in his office, Mr. Wanamaker 
remains the simple, earnest and thoughtful! 
man, whose life impulse has always been 
to serve others first. If the subtle influence 
of the Wanamaker ideas on home life of 
America could be computed and expressed, 
what a tribute it would offer to the smooth- 
shaven, kindly, pleasant-faced man who, 
in the ripe maturity of his threescore and 
ten, is looking back on the bygone years, 
rich in the realization that his life has been 
filled to the full measure of usefulness and 
activity. Mr. Wanamaker does not sit 
in the chimney corner reviewing the 
achievements of the past, but continues 
to exert a pre-eminent influence in the most 
important epoch of merchandising when 
Business is the Genius of the Age. Men 
and women who are leaders today recognize 
the force of the evolution that continues 
under the Wanamaker idea. The ideas 
and ideals of John Wanamaker are a heri- 
tage that will live. The pure gold of his 
fifty years of public life is but the sunrise 
gleam of the larger service he has rendered 
to humanity. With his face to the future 
John Wanamaker remains the same in- 
trepid, fearless force as when he entered 
the lists and threw down the gauntlet in 
his championship for merchandising ac- 
cording to the Golden Rule. The simple 
principles of Integrity, Education, Cour- 
tesy and Mutuality, four-square to the 
winds of time and change, embrace the 
simple mercantile creed of John Wana- 
maker. He has lived to see himself and 
his name translated into a standard of 
ethics and a measure of value that is only 
fully realized when associated with the 
words of “John Wanamaker,” now indeed 
a phrase coined out of a practical, sympa- 
thetic mercantile career, conveying a 
meaning that is distinctively associated 
with an interesting career. 
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FE?! TOR’S NOTE.—In view of the recent decision of the Interstate Commerce 

Commission on granting an advance of five per cent on freight rates, the follow- 

ing letter, written by General Dodge some months ago when the rate question was 
being discussed, is interesting reading 


HE continuous attacks upon rail- 
roads, and the marked falling off 
of net earnings, has caused the 
public to consider the condition 

of the transportation of our country and 
its effects upon business generally. Public 
opinion, through the legislative acts of 
America and one-sided misrepresentations, 
has made the public believe that immense 
amounts have been stolen; that the rail- 
roads have been over-capitalized, and 
that they make unusual profits, in which 
there is no truth. 

The enemies of railroads take two or 
three roads and apply their action, where 
bad judgment has been used, to all the 
roads, whereas if you look at any business, 
you will find that some time there is often 
bad judgment used in conducting their 
business or large sums made in promoting 
it; but no one applies that to all business. 

Again, criticisms on the roads are made 
for transactions back in 1900 where there 
were excessive amounts raised to extend 
the railroad lines over undeveloped coun- 
try, and for the promoting of many propo- 
sitions that were not profitable. At that 
time the craze for development was almost 
universal, while now they try to compare 
transactions of that date with conditions 
existing now, from ten to thirteen years 
after the fact, instead of conditions existing 
at the time of the transactions, which to 


any fair mind must show how unfair such 
comparisons are. : 

One of the most common assertions is 
that railroads are over-capitalized. The 
total mileage of railroads, including siding, 
switches, terminals, etc., in 1912 was 
360;714.24 miles, and it was capitalized 
at about $42,000 per mile. This simple 
statement shows that the roads would 
be valued at more than this sum, and could 
not be replaced for anything near it. 

Since 1896 the price of all material used 
by the railroads, the wages of all its em- 
ployees have risen from thirty-three to 
sixty per cent, in some cases one hundred 
per cent, while the rates upon all traffic 
have decreased until now it is only about 
six mills per ton per mile. Is there any 
other business in this country that prices 
have not gone up with the increase of cost? 
This condition has caused the net earnings 
of railroads to steadily decrease in. their 
ability tomeet the largely increased interest. 

In 1913 the total earnings of the roads, 
as compiled in Washington, was $3,075,- 
112, 243, an increase over 1912 of three and 
seven-tenths per cent. The total operating 
expenses were $2,189,563,930, a decrease 
from 1912 of seven and three-tenths per 
cent; and the seven months from June 20, 
1913, to February 1, 1914, the decrease 
in net revenues was twelve per cent, show- 
ing a continuous decrease for the seven 
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months of this fiscal year, and with the 
depression of business now upon us, insures 
that this decrease will continue. The fact 
is that since 1900 a sum equal to one-half 
of the capitalization of the railroads has 
been added to their cost, a great portion of 
which has not added one cent to their net 
revenue, while the interest on that great 
sum has had to be made from year to 
year. 

The railroad system of the United States 
pays the highest wages in the world; pays 
more taxes in proportion to invested capi- 
tal than the railroads of any other land. 





THE RAILROADS FAIR TREATMENT 


It not only does more work on its capital, 
but it does this work upon less capital 
than any railroad system in any other 
country. 

Some people charge that the railroads 
are inefficiently managed. In answer to 
this, the continued pounding on railroads 
by the press and politicians’ acts of legis- 
lation and commission have caused a 
marked lack of interest by the employees 
in their work. This has become notedly 
shown since the railroads have dismissed 
their forces from twenty-five to fifty per 
cent. It is found that the decrease of 
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GIVE THE RAILROADS FAIR TREATMENT 


force has shown a marked increase in the 
efficiency of the men. Those who have been 
continued in their work and are desirous 
of maintaining their positions, where fifty 
per cent of the force have been relieved or 
placed on short time, have performed from 
seventy-five to eighty per cent of the work 
that full forces accomplished. 

The fact is, no owner or manager of 
railroads or any of their departments, now 
have the control or management of his 
road or department, such as other corpo- 
rations or private industrial concerns or 
individuals have. And this has added 
largely to the cost of operation of railroads. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
fixes the rates. The hours of labor and 
wages paid are fixed by labor organizations, 
backed by Congress, and the policy of the 
roads is controlled to a great extent by 
state legislations and state commissions. 

It is a mistaken idea that railroads are 
owned and controlled by a few capitalists. 
The stockholders of railroads have increased 
yearly, until now some roads have as 
high as 100,000 stockholders, and as long 
as the roads prosper the stockholders in- 
crease, but now under the present condition 
there is a halt; all investors are frightened, 
and within the last few years the ability 
of railroads to obtain capital has decreased, 
until they are forced to issue short term 
notes instead of long term bonds, and pay 
six per cent or more interest, besides a 
large commission, instead of four to five 
per cent on twenty-five to fifty-year 
bonds. 

There are 1,700,000 employees on 
American railroads; with their families 
they represent seven and one-half per cent 
of our population. The buying and con- 
suming power which the railroads create 
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by their disbursements to their employees 
is enormous. Direct purchases of material 
by railroads make a vast contribution to 
the country’s total value of business, and 
every person can see what a detriment it 
is to the business to cause the railroads 
to be forced to halt in their improvements 
and extensions, causing a grave decrease 
of their earnings. And this is one of the 
principal causes of the present depression 
in business. 

In the hearings before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission it did seem for a 
time that before the railroads are granted 
a right to what they earn, they must show 
themselves to be one hundred per cent 
honest and one hundred per cént efficient. 
This is a request with which no corporation 
or individual can comply as long as busi- 
ness is conducted by frailhumanity. It 
would seem that Commissioner Thorn, 
who has been so thoroughly advertised 
in the papers by what he has done or was 
doing, has repudiated the charge that he 
had ever intimated that the ‘roads had 
doctored their accounts or made misrep- 
resentation of statement of earnings to fit 
their case, or that they discharged their 
men largely for the purpose of influencing 
the Commission.”” As the papers asserted 
that these charges were made by him, his 
answer, of course, relieves the railroads 
from any statistics on those questions. 
However, the continual falling off of earn- 
ings of the roads during the first three 
months of 1914 is the only answer neces- 
sary, as any road whose net earnings were 
falling off, as some of them were, at the 
rate of two millions a month, had to make 
quick and drastic efforts to bring their 
expenses to a proper percentage of their 
earnings. 





AGAZINE editors are often 

told that certain portions 

of their periodicals are 

never read and might just 

as well not be published, 

while other readers refer 

to those parts criticized 

as the section they read 

with most interest, and 

by some as all that is really necessary. The 

managing editor scratches his head when 

he finds that what one set of readers enjoy 

the other skip, and what others skip, still 
others read. 

So the puzzle continues in a “hop and 
skip” fashion, until now the Editor asks 
you frankly to tell him what you are 
reading in the NATIONAL MAGAZINE each 
month—what interests you most—what 
you would like to have more of, and vice 
versa. Our object is to have a magazine 
that will furnish everybody with whole- 
some and entertaining reading. Let us 
know what you like and what your friends 
like, and we will try and have more of 
what pleases you and less of what you 
evidently skip. Of course when an editor 
can publish a magazine and have every 
reader write in and say that they read 
every page of it with interest, that man will 
not need to be transported to the realms 
of bliss, having attained perfection, as the 
Buddhists express it. While this perfec- 
tion can probably never be hoped for, we 
want to get as near to it as possible, and 
the only way we can do it is to seek your 
help and advice. Write the Editor when 
you like things as well as when you dislike 


the tone of them, so that we can have both 
sides of the question. If we could only 
make tke NATIONAL every month like 
the book “Heart Throbs,” an expression 
direct from the people, there would be few 
copies of the magazine cast aside. The 
articles you intend to read some other time 
would not be so often lost in the discard 
of the garret or basement, and the “odd 
times” to read would come more frequently 
if you are interested in helping an editor 
to do better. Wake up, if you have gone 
to sleep reading this, and give the cherubic 
magazine editor a jolt of appreciation or a 
shoulder-shaking criticism, no matter 
which; keep him aroused anyhow. 


* * * 


Y the way, now that so many erstwhile 

“stranded Americans” have returned 
to their homes on this side of the world, 
there must be scattered over our land good 
stories and experiences a-plenty. When 
we have a thing worth telling, what we all 
appreciate is a good audience, so don’t 
confine the relation of your adventures to 
a limited circle of friends, but come into 
the big NATIONAL family, and by the cozy 
fireside, whose warmth feels so good these 
chill October days, let us hear the inter- 
esting stories you have to tell. Or if you 
have some friends who have been sojourn- 
ing in Europe this summer that have not 
yet joined our circle, invite them in, and 
tell them that the NATIONAL readers are 
awaiting with eager interest what they 
have to tell. Now, as it used to be in 
school, who’s first? 
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y= other day I came across my old 
schoolbooks and soon after I met the 
veteran author of one of them. The 
author of a text-book associated with the 
impressionable years of youth naturally 
becomes something more than an ordinary 
mortal when the scholar grows to maturity 
and meets the first great authority on civil 
government, history, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, or even that grewsome spectre of 
algebra. There is something more to a 
text-book author than the writer of other 
literature we read and pass in a night, 
for when a text-book has been idly perhaps 
pored over and over again, well thumbed 
and smeared, the personality of its maker 
holds a firm fascination. Thousands and 
tens of thousands of students who have 
carried to and from school and the class 
room text-books on Civil Government, 
History of the United States, and First 
Steps in the History of our Country, 
recall Dr. William Augustus Mowry, and 
in later years in meeting him accord an 
admiration and affection intermingled 
with pleasant memories of schooldays. 
Dr. Mowry still lives at Hyde Park, 
Boston, and continues the activities of 
writing and reading extensively. He was 
born at Uxbridge in 1829 and attended 
Phillips Academy and Brown University. 
Taking up the various text-books which 
he has published, one finds a concise and 
well-focused “Story of Our Government” 
that is not only most interesting to read 
by people of mature years, but demon- 
strates his happy faculty of making things 
lucid, that systematic division of the work 
that has been a feature of Professér Mow- 
ry’s school books. If every voter of the 
United States would carefully read and 
remember things recorded in the text- 
books of Professor Mowry, there would 
be a more general and intelligent concep- 
tion of the functions of the Government 
and the use of the ballot. While the books 
contain many things that the average 
man knows, the reiteration of these facts 
seems to impress the essential information 
which the average voter should act upon 
when exercising his privileges. In a book 
of two or three hundred pages, printed in 
large type, with bold and significant head- 
lines, Dr. Mowry presents the elements of 
civil government in a way that inspires 
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the reader with pride of new knowledge. 
Hale and hearty at fourscore and five 
years, Professor Mowry keeps in touch 
with current events and is always ready 
for a lively discussion of men and affairs 
with any of his old students who drop in 
to see him or whom he may meet in the 
lecture room—a true type of a citizen 
as reflected in the ideals of his school books. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY 
Author of many of the text-books used in American 
schools 


OME years ago a young newspaper 

editor conceived the idea that he 
wanted to go to Washington and be at 
the very center of things. He was a suc- 
cessful country newspaper man and a 
contributor to many magazines, and was 
connected with the NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
staff. Ina very modest way he established 
the United States Press Association in 
Washington. Week by week he added to 
his list, furnishing them a gossipy and inter- 
esting letter from Washington adapted 
to the particular needs of every state and 
locality and he gave all news and nothing 
but news. One by one the papers kept 
gathering, until now over a thousand 
newspapers in various states are repre- 
sented by this young man in Washington. 
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Every Monday morning the copy is re- 
ceived and put on the hook, and printed. 
Mr. J. E. Jones, the young man referred 
to, is not only a good newspaper corre- 
spondent, but a thorough student of men 
and affairs. His letters have won for him 
not only the enthusiastic appreciation of 
the editors and publishers of his newspapers 
but of the individual readers. Every day 
he is in the center of things in Washington, 
and"the matter which he sends out has 
that} colloquial charm of a letter from 
home. If you look at the map today of 





J. E. JONES 


Who originated the United States Press Association at Washington 


the papers represented by Mr. Jones, 
including not only papers published in 
English, but printed in foreign languages, 
it indicates how efficient work has built up a 
cohesive constituency. Mr. Jones was 
born in Wisconsin and has conducted a 
press association for the distinct and exclu- 
sive purpose of representing newspapers, 
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and it is the only organization in Wash- 
ington giving exclusive letter service. A 
special service has also been established 
for dailies, and its popularity has increased 
at the same rate at which the weekly list 
was built up, because he furnishes a ser- 
vice through the co-operation of all the 
newspapers that makes itself distinctive 
for each paper, and yet it is provided at a 
minimum expense. Mr. Jones has a 
characteristic individual style and there 
are few events occurring at the national 
capital with which he is not in personal 
touch, and this accounts for 
the universal appreciation of 
his work by the thousands of 
newspapers on his list. 


* + * 


HE Industrial Commission 

of Niagara Falls, New York 
has just had printed the most 
elaborate work in magazine 
form on the Niagara electrical 
power and industrial develop 
ment that has ever been pub 
lished. The author is Edward 
T. Williams, City Industrial 
Agent for the past three and 
one-half years, who was man 
aging editor of the Niagara 
Falls daily and weekly journal 
for eleven years previous to his 
assuming his present position. 
The book is profusely illus- 
trated with fine engravings of 
Niagara power plant and river 
scenes, and is distributed free 
by the city. 

As a native and lifelong 
resident of the locality, Mr. 
Williams witnessed the begin- 
ning of the electrical power 
development at Niagara, 
which was the first and is the 
greatest project of the kind in 
the world, and he is familiar 
with its various ramifications. He has 
compiled a great mass of detail, much of 
which has come under his personal obser- 
vation, and he has arranged it in attractive 
form. As an experienced public speaker, as 
well as a newspaper writer from boyhood, 
Mr. Williams possesses a vocabulary which 
enables him to present facts and figures 
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in a manner that does not seem dry and 
uninteresting. As a student of the history 
of the Niagara frontier, the author has been 
able to incorporate in his book many his- 
torical references that embellish the text. 

The book is entitled, “Niagara Falls 
and the Electrical Age. Marvelous Effect 
of the World’s Greatest Electrical Power 
Development upon a Famous Region, and 
the United States at Large.” 

The city of Niagara Falls was the first 
city in the United States to establish an 
industrial department. So far as known, 
only one other city in the United States 
has followed suit. Similar work is usually 
lone by boards of trade and chambers of 
commerce. 

In this issue of the NATIONAL MaGa- 
ZINE are two articles written by Mr. Wil- 
liams on the Niagara power and industrial 
development, which contain a part of the 
information found in the more extended 
text in the book referred to above. 

Educated at the Wilson Union School 
ind Cornell University, Mr. Williams 
entered the newspaper business immedi- 
ately after leaving college, being con- 
nected with the Buffalo Courier a half 
dozen years, and in 1897 he bought the 
Niagara Falls Journal, then a weekly 
newspaper, which two years later was made 
a daily paper, a corporation being formed, 
of which Mr. Williams was president. 
He continued as president of the company, 
and managing editor of the Niagara Falls 
Daily Journal until 1909, when he sold 
his interest in the property. Ten days later 
he was appointed appraiser on real estate 
for the city of New York in the matter 
of the taking of property for the gigantic 
Ashokan Reservoir, which is soon to be- 
come a part of the New York water supply 
system. In January, 1911, Mr. Williams was 
appointed industrial agent of the city of 
Niagara Falls, and has continued in that 
position ever since. 

Mr. Williams has been a prolific writer 
upon industrial power development and 
historical subjects, and his articles have 
been published in various periodicals and 
in book form. He has also been a public 
speaker for some years on these and other 
subjects. He has held many honorary 
positions, being for four years a member 
of the Board of Education of the city of 
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Niagara Falls, but aside from the positions 
mentioned has not held public office. 


* . * 


OT long ago there appeared as a 
serial in the NATIONAL the story of 
“Michael Ryan, Capitalist.” It made a 
profound impression at the time and 





EDWARD T. WILLIAMS 
Editor of the Niagara Falls Journal for eleven years 
and city industrial agent of Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


elicited considerable comment from among 
readers. The story, written by Mr. F. F. 
D. Albery, was indeed prophetic of what 
occurred afterward in the prosecution of 
some labor leaders. It was a strong, fear- 
iess story on the labor situation. It was 
not a problem story but a reflection of con- 
ditions told in strong and vigorous English 
and with the unerring touch of the artist. 
One of the leading literary lights of 
America—one who has written many 
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books and whose opinion is worth while— 
highly commends Mr. Albery’s book: 
When I first read ‘Michael Ryan,” I 
thought you had made a mistake in over- 
condensation, for here is the material for an 
old-fashioned three-volume English novel. 
But re-reading and re-considering, I am not 
sure but you have set a new pace, created a 
model, for the future writers of fiction. 
When it is considered how the average reader 
is compelled to skip page after page, some- 
times whole chapters in getting through with 
the average novel just to avoid a deluge of 
mere words, while here is something that you 
cannot afford to miss a single word of, I 
think 1 am justified in changing my view 
and indulging the suspicion that you have 
promulgated a new law of Form. 


If more novels like “Michael Ryan” 
were distributed it would have a measur- 
able and potential influence more vital 
than that accorded to few novels printed 
at this time. The author is to be com- 
mended and congratulated for his audacious 
and fearless treatment of a subject which 
authors have usually handled with gloves 
or compromised their facts to make it 
popular to add to the romantic glow of 
the story. 

If some of such literature as this is 
circulated with half the vigor with which 
Socialism tracts are distributed, it would 
have a most wholesome effect and influ- 
ence. Mr. Albery has long been recognized 
as one of the popular short story writers, 
and his “Sketches of German Student 
Life” and “Camping Out with Mrs. B.” 
are books that have made an impression 
on the reading public. 


* * * 


Parte naturally turn to the leaders 
at home to know what this war means. 
Among the first explanations that attracted 
widespread interest and confidence and 
revealed the clarity of vision characteristic 
of the man, was the article by W. D. 
Boyce, editor of the Saturday Blade, 
printed August 8, when the crisis indicated 
a general war. He pointed out that should 
_ the war continue three months, the farm 
products of the United States would 
double in price and that there would be 
more money in circulation in this country 
than ever before, not forgetting that 
Mexico must look to us for food. The in- 
terruption in the supply of European manu- 
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factures means that the factories of the 
United States must increase their produc- 
tion, and he calls attention to cabled orders 
received by him asking for a supply of 
print paper, formerly produced in Europe. 
He also predicts the same prosperity for 
South America. He has traveled exten- 
sively in Europe, Asia, South America, 
Africa and all the quarters of the globe, 
and seems to have a remarkable perspec 
tive of the world’s situation. His pro 
phecies from a business point of extra good 
times ahead for the farmer and manu- 
facturer seem likely of fulfillment. 

Attention was also called to the fact 
that the United States has fortified itself 
very thoroughly in a financial way. The 
causes of the war cluster about the tragedy 
that deprived Austria of its Crown Prince! 
The making of bombs and the like was too 
much and fed by smouldering old race 
prejudice, the “fiery cross’? summoned all 
Europe to battle. 

Mr. Boyce declares it to be a common 
mistake that the President of the United 
States has more authority than any other 
ruler in the world, for the President must 
have the consent of the people’s repre- 
sentatives before declaring war. At the 
command of the Kaiser, Czar, or Emperor, 
rivers of blood flow in Europe. The 
scene, even as viewed from a distance, is 
such as to occasion Mr. Boyce to insist 
that the dear old United States is a mighty 
good place to live in, and while Europe is 
to be pitied, our own country is to be loved 
even more than ever, and all good citizens 
are bound to stand by those banded to- 
gether for preserving the rare and priceless 
privileges of peace. 


- 
* * * 


T= other day in Springfield I chanced 
to meet Dr. Jane, aged eighty-eight, 
who was active in politics and associated 
with Abraham Lincoln. He told a story 
of one of Lincoln’s arguments that I have 
never seen in print. He says, “If I want 


a spade, I pay one dollar, and that goes to 
England and I get the spade. If the spade 
is made in this country and costs me one 
dollar, I have the spade and my fellow- 
workmen have the one dollar. That is 
the quintessence of commonsense protec- 
tion, and when we do not keep the dollars 

















LET’S 


at home for the spade, that causes business 
depreciation.” Lincoln believed in calling 
a spade a spade. 


* * * 


T= philosophy of autumn days was 
bursting forth as the editor sat shiver- 
ng in the sun while waiting for a car. 
The perversity of human nature will 
issert itself even with the best regulated 
lisposition. When we should work, we 
vant to rest, and when we are enforced to 
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necessity and pressure of the duties of the 
present accounts for many things accom- 
plished that would not have been achieved 
if one fell under that inherent impulse to 
loaf that inspired Omar Khayyam, and 
the fascinating spell of lethargy captures 
its willing victim. 

The virtue that inspires invention is 
said to be laziness—an impulse to cut 
across lots to avoid exactifig labors. The 
alluring prospect of an opportunity to sit 
down where once they stood, or to ride 
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rest, then work is craved. In the midst 
of pleasure days or vacation days, the 
exhilaration of busy days seems more 
alluring. In sweltering summer the cool 
winds of winter are recalled as a welcome 
memory, and in the biting frost of winter 
the sweltering days of “the good old sum- 
mer time” mellow into a pleasant recol- 
lection. The days of leisure, long antici- 
pated as a haven of hope when it was 
planned to do so much of the neglected 
work and reading, slip away under the 
spell of doing nothing—and again we real- 
ize the age-old truth that the lash of 


where they had to walk, to eliminate labor 
has always been popular, and paradoxical 
as it may appear, the spirit and craving 
for ease has inspired many a labor-saving 
device. The world wags on with work 
and play, love and worship as the four 
essentials for human happiness, but life 
is divided between these component parts 
of the content and the concurring vexations 
and dissensions between individuals, and 
now and then between the masses and the 
classes, and then nations and races grow 
intent on creating peace with war and 
then war for peace. 
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LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


poe the Little Helps found suited for use in this department we award six months’ 
subscription to the National Magazine. If you are already a subscriber, your subscrip- 
tion must be paid in full to date in order to take advantage of this offer. You can then 
either extend your own term or send the National to a friend. If your Little Help does not 
appear it is probably because the same idea has been offered by someone before you. Try 
We do not want cooking recipes unless for a new or uncommon dish. Enclose 
stamped addressed envelope if you wish us to return or acknowledge unavailable offerings. 








TO PREVENT RUG FROM SLIPPING 
BY A. L. 

Stitch a small strip of rubber on either end 
of the rug and there will be no danger of its 
slipping. 

Improved Method of Scalloping 

When scalloping in French embroidery, a 
smooth finish may be obtained and much 
time may be saved by the following method: 
Instead of stitching the padding in, take 
darning cotton of the length needed for the 
entire piece of scalloping, using it doubled 
once or twice or more times to make it as 
heavy as is needed. Hold it in the outlined 
scallops as they are worked and buttonhole 
smoothly over this continuous rope of pad- 
ding. 


TO SEPARATE TUMBLERS 
BY C. W. T. 


When two glass tumblers or dishes stick 
together so that there is danger of breaking 
by forcing them apart, put cold water into 
the inner one and place ‘the outer one in warm 
water. They will immediately separate. 


To Prevent Pens from Corroding 


Drop a few small nails into the bottle of 
ink. The acid in the ink will exhaust itself 
upon the nails and the pens will not corrode. 


SHORT CUTS IN BISCUIT AND CAKE 
MAKING 


BY A. B. D. 

Instead of working the flour and shortening 
together, melt the butter or lard in the pan 
in which the biscuits are baked, and pour 
it into the milk, stirring the mixture into the 
dry ingredients. Then turn it all out on a 
floured board and proceed as usual. The 
dough is much softer than when mixed the 
old way, and the biscuits are light, puffy and 
delicious. 

In making plain cakes, do not beat the eggs 
separately, but break them whole into the 
creamed butter and sugar, giving the batter 
before baking a thorough beating. 


BAKING CAKE IN GAS STOVE 
BY M. L. C. 

To get good results when baking cake in 
the gas stove, put two quarts of water in the 
dripping pan. Put cake on upper shelf, and 
after oven is hot, turn back burner out and 
bake with front burner. 

Shoe String Tips 

When the metal tips come off the shoe 
strings, wind the end of the string closely and 
firmly with stout black thread. Then sew 
through repeatedly. A better tip than ever 
is the result, and one that never comes off. 
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The fashion of the present day requires 
that the complexion of the well-groomed 
woman shall be clear and of snowy white- 
ness. The regular use of 


GOURAUD’S 


Oriental 
Cream 


will bestow the charms that are so ad- 
mired. Gouraud’s Oriental 
Cream is a liquid powder, 
far surpassing the dry 
powders that have to be 
applied so frequently to 
A) gain the desired effect. It 
™ whitens, softens aad clears 
i the skin. It is absolutely 
| free from grease and con- 
sequently does not encour- 
i iy age the growth of hair. 
at im il Ye ¥ ' 
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THE ISOLATION OF A CHILD 


TO SEAL JARS OR CANS 
BY N. H. S. 

Jars or cans, without covers, may be filled 
with well-cooked fruit and perfectly sealed 
by moistening the edge of the jar with the 
fruit juice and placing over the top, imme- 
diately, four layers of cotton-batting; draw 
tight and press firmly about the edge, and 
tie a paper close about the cotton. 


TO CLEAN BROWN SHOES 
BY L. A. B. 


Many people like brown shoes, but find 
them to be a nuisance, because they soil so 
quickly, and, from coming in contact with 
dusty places become almost black. To remove 
such dirt, dip rag into plain cold water and 
the shoes will come out perfectly clean. 


TO STRENGTHEN POSTS 


Posts, sills, railway sleepers, telegraph 
poles, etc., which are partially buried in the 
ground, will last much longer if well charred 
in a fire, leaving a thin coating of charcoal 
over the surface to be buried. This should 
always be done when the land is moist, and 
chemicals or tar are not easily procurable. 


BRUSH FOR BLACKING THE STOVE 
BY M. B. 

For blacking a stove an old paint brus! 
will be found more satisfactory than any- 
thing else. It will penetrate the crevice 
and corners and the hands will not becom: 
soiled. 

Cover for Medicine Glasses 

Use jelly glass covers instead of paper t: 
cover medicine glasses in the sick room. 
Directions can be pasted on the tin top. 


A COOKING SPOON HELP 
BY MRS. J. H. K. 


Slip a key ring over the end of the cooking 
spoon by separating the ring and clamping 
it on the flat end of spoon handle. This will 
catch the spoon if it starts to slide into what- 
ever is being cooked. 


Empty Vaseline Bottles 

Empty vaseline bottles are invaluable in 
the sewing room. Spools of silk that seldom 
are used can be enclosed in them, one spool 
in each bottle. This prevents soiling or tang- 
ling. Sets of buttons may be kept in these 
bottles, thus preventing loss and unnecessary 
hunting for the right kind. 


THE ISOLATION OF A CHILD 


ONCE knew a dear little mother, 
With a beautiful, blue-eyed boy. 

She constantly bathed and brushed him, 
And when he had tired of a toy 

She would take it and scald it and scrape it, 
And lay it away in the sun, 

And that is the way she took care of 
His playthings, every one. 


Pent up in his own little playhouse, 
The baby grew peaked and pale, 
And there were the neighbors’ children 

All dirty and happy and hale. 
If the baby went out for an airing, 
The nurse was to understand 
That none of the neighbors’ children 
Was ever to touch his hand. 


But they did, and the injured mother 
Brought the dear baby inside 
And shut him up in his playhouse, 
Where the little one fretted and died. 
Then the torn heart turned to the Virgin, 
And this was the weight of her prayer: 
“Oh, mother, dear, don’t let him play with 
The other angels up there!” 


—Songs of Cy Warman 
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N dca is the time to plan the trip. 


Delay may mean loss of just the 

accommodations you are after. Write us to- 
day and let us tell you how to secure maximum com- 
fort at minimum cost. Everything has been done to 
make the service this season better than ever. You 
can have a luxurious stateroom with twin beds and 
private bath; a stateroom without bath but with pri- 
vate toilet, or more modest quarters where the service 
is just as perfect but the cost a little less. As for the 
table service and cuisine, you will find them both 
faultless. There are broad, sunny decks for recreation, 
spacious social halls, the latest magazines; in fact, 
everything for your security, ease and comfort. 


New York to Jacksonville 


calling at historic Charleston, S. C., with direct rail 
connections to all points south and southeast. 
November and December Bookings Now Open 


We can also plan your winter itinerary to include Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, Texas and other delightful resorts of 


THE AMERICAN 
AGWI iden 


«Write today for rates and reservations. 


CLYDE LINE, xt w “York 


DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES: 


BOSTON—192 Washington Street 
PHILADELPHIA-—701 Chestnut Street 
WASHINGTON— 1306 F Street Northwest 
NEW YORK-—290 Broadway 
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WASHINGTON 


BY JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


GLORIOUS Sunday in October found the President of the 
United States joining with millions of Americans in prayers 
for peace, while armed millions in Europe met on the battle- 


field in bloody conflict. The radiance of autumnal sunshine 
made an appropriate setting for this memorable occasion, 
when the simple service at the new Central Presbyterian Church in Washing- 
ton was the same in spirit as fhat which was carried on under the village spire 
or city church tower, wherever God-fearing people had gathered for worship. 

The response to the executive proclamation, which was a prayer in itself, 
reflected the spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers and all the hosts that have crossed 
the seas to establish homes and create a new civilization in the west. For the 
first time in history a nation offered its peace prayers for foreign countries; 
and succor was earnestly besought for those in distress in the homes of the 
fatherlands from which the fires of myriads of hearthstones in America have 
been kindled in the past. All America prayed for the end of war, and the 
spirit of neutrality was glorified in the act. Seven times previously a President 
of the United States had called for prayers of peace, beginning with John 
Adams, when a war with France threatened the young republic. Three times 
Abraham Lincoln called for the peace prayers of the people, but never before 
has our country prayed for peace when no war cloud threatened or existed 
within its own borders. 

The people of the United States did not have to await the Thanksgiving 
proclamation to bring them to a realization of what they have to be thankful 
forin the year 1914. “At peace with all the world”’ is a simple statement that 
has graced many executive messages year after year. The American people 
did not forget in their prayers for peace those who are in want and distress, 
suffering from the ravages of the war. Whenever famine, pestilence and war 
stalk abroad the kind-hearted people of the United States become alert to 
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aid. This was proven in the Irish famines, in the Russian famines, and in the 
Indian and Chinese famines. The call for help will not be in vain. The senti- 
ment of the President has been graciously and faithfully reflected by the 
American people, who during the tension of the war-times have shown a spirit 
of neutrality and fairness 
that is consistent with the 
prayers offered. 








VERY person who has 
EF, visited any of the 
places in Europe near 
which battles have occurred 
will recall vividly the mem- 
ories of their visit in looking 
over old postal cards or 
photographs and trying to 
picture these peaceful and 
pastoral scenes in a war 
setting. Interest naturally 
centers about those places 
where blood has been shed. 
It seems that no place is of 
historic value unless chris- 
tened with human blood. 
The area of land being so 
bitterly contested is an ar- 
bitrary boundary line, and 
death ensues when that line 
is passed. It is like a rope 
being drawn on a great 
occasion around a place 
where the people are for- 
bidden to enter, and which 
is guarded by soldiers and 
” ReP police, but when the event 

German me ncd - ip  ogn:ont to his native ay — everybody wall cant 
land cannot but arouse admiration at wil! through the place. 

The restriction of armed 

forces is all-powerful in war. Here is the gun and the bayonet which says, 
“Thus far and no farther,’”’ and obedience is compulsory. Some German 
philosophers have insisted that the experiences of the deadly rigors of mili- 
tary discipline are necessary now and then to bring us to a complete realiza- 
tion of the blessings of peace. Statistics as to the armed strength of nations 
that a short time ago were dry and uninteresting now have as graphic an 
interest as keys unlocking certain mysteries. Incidents of the war have fired 
the imagination of poets and authors, for it seems that the clashing of arms and 
the shedding of blood in battle inspire lines that are not evoked in times of 
peace; but when the final reckoning is made of the awful cost of war, in the 
light of civilized progress, the world will gladly forego a few stirring quatrains 
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1d conserve those things which bring one back to a realization that the 
imple message given to the world when the Christ-child was born is the ideal 
hat must prevail. With a world-guaranteed peace on earth, good will toward 
.en will follow as immutable as the laws of the planets in their courses. 


ANY millions of dollars have been invested in making moving picture 
films, and over $300,000 has been expended to perfect a single film. 
In order to produce the drama ‘‘Atlantis,’’ a steamer was chartered and 
ent to Iceland with a cast 
four hundred characters 
ind supernumeraries, in or- 
der to present the destruc- 
tion of that ancient island 
by voleanic action with 
complete fidelity to nature. 
It cost $75,000 to produce 
‘‘Forbes-Robertson as Ham- 
let,” and over a quarter 
million dollars to produce 
“Captain Scott in the Ant- 
arctic Regions.”’ But the 
climax was reached when an 
enterprising film projector 
arrived at Washington and 
proceeded to plan a film 
showing Congress in session, 
giving even the gestures 
used in Senatorial debate 
and the leisurely attitude 
assumed by the listeners up 
in the gallery. 

After his plans were per- 
fected, the next question was, 
“Will it hold the people’s 
attention?’” When he con- 
templated how keenly inter- 
ested the people are in the 
Congressional Record, and 
how eagerly they await its 
arrival each morning, in 
order to note what takes 
place on the floor of Con- 
gress, he began to have 
doubts, but like Polly at the 
circus, the show must go on 
and so the movies machine Copyright by Clinedinst 
began to move to give the 


yublic another picture of _ HON. JOSEPH P. TUMULTY 
‘ ” 4: President Wilson's secretary, who greatly enjoys a game of tennis as 
reel” life. a means of recreation 
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NCIDENTS of the present war associated with memories of the historic 
| Battle-of Waterloo are suggested in the cover page of the NaTIonat for 
November. The famous stirrup charge of the Scots Greys at the Battk 
of Waterloo, which inspired the famous song, ‘‘Scotland Forever,” has been 
repeated in the present war. The same tactics were used and the splendid 
German army realized that cold steel and the charging cavalry were as effective 
as ever in dislodging the death-dealing artillery. At the stirrups of each cav- 
alryman are two long-legged Highlanders who run alongside, and when th« 
cavalry dash upon the enemy there are about three times as many men cal- 
culated upon, sent with the force of a gun into the closed ranks. Then comes 
the hand-to-hand fight which has 
always been potential in the final 
decision of battles as in the days 
of the struggles on the decks of 
wooden frigates. There is some- 
thing stirring about a cavalry 
charge that nothing else in mili- 
tary narrative surpasses. It 
brings into play the personal dash 
and bravery of each individual 
soldier. The poem of ‘‘The Charge 
of the Light Brigade” at Balak- 
lava during the Crimean war will 
ring in the minds and memories of 
the people long after many more 
important artillery and infantry 
engagements are forgotten. 
However, this is likely to he 
‘the last war in which horses will 
figure conspicuously, if wars we 
are to have. The increased use of 
automobiles for moving artillery 
and the steady decline in the num- 
ber of horses required in peaceful 
pursuits, will leave the charger 
with the crusader as a militant 
memory of the horse and his 
service to man in times of war. It 
will be some time before the world 
will havéan adequate comprehen- 
sion of the horrors of the present 
- wae war. THe figures themselves are 
Wife of the BI ns ageechy ner many laurels by appalling, but figures fail to give 
her work for the Red Cross during the war a comprehension of nine miles of 
dead soldiers lying along the 
trenches dug out by giant steam shovels similar to those used in digging the 
Panama Canal, to become the graves of hundreds of thousands of brave men. 
The horror of the dumdum bullet, the sacrifice of the flower of manhood and 
the devastation of historic old towns and works of art are legacies of this war 
that will cast a shadow on the glorious pages of history. 
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THE feelings of the war are apparent in the actions of the various members 
T of the diplomatic corps at Washington, despite the fact that the spirit 
of neutrality has been rigidly observed. Members of the embassies and 
gations who were a few months ago boon companions, dining together and 
ijoying their holidays with each other, now pass each other without a look 

f recognition, for their countries are at war and the traditions of etiquette in 
ar times are very rigid. 
tatesmen going from 
ne embassy into another 
re watched very keenly, 
nd the Secretary of State 
doubtless perplexed at 
imes to arrange appoint- 
ents for the various rep- 
‘esentatives so as to save 
them the embarrassment 
f meeting each other. In 
the meantime, Uncle Sam 
placidly pursuing his 
ay in the hopes that 
heed will be given to 
President Wilson’s offer 
f{ mediation which may 
ring together the two 
former presidents, Hon. 
William H. Taft and Colo- 
nel Theodore Roosevelt, 
and Secretary of State 
Bryan as American repre- 
ntatives of a peace com- 
ission from the United 
States that could not ke 
excelled. 






























































pS ee a tour of fif- MR. J. J. JUSSERAND 


teen thousand "“™ "tS pst clive tee kin wedd commeitee 
miles, and coming 
in touch with all sorts and conditions of people, evidence accumulates that 
ndividuals are beginning to realize once again that you can’t legislate so as 
) secure property for men “who won’t work,” as desired by the I..W. W. 
he steady and persistent swinging of the pendulum toward individual re- 
ponsibility and the stimulation of initiative is beginning to assert itself, and 
the ery of the hour—‘‘We want work a full day’’—is equal to the cry of ’96 
tor a full dinner pail. The time of ranting political hoodlum hypocrisy is pass- 

Those who thrived upon jealousy and envy have sowed the seed of dis- 
mtent and they are sure to reap a whirlwind. A great part of the legislation 
it has been hurriedly placed upon the statute books in overtime, during the 
past decade, will remain a dead-letter and only a memory of the folly of former 
days, for laws that are not in harmony with ¢he public sentiment soon become 
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a Greek letter. There is a crusade now toward eliminating dead-letter statutes 
and spreading that broad, kindly spirit toward one’s fellow-men in spite of th« 
old outbursts of greed, envy and passion that are now fortunately on th« 
wane. The people will continue to rule as they have always ruled, and the reign 
of the demagogue has passed, at least for one generation. The nation is now 
crying out for a cessation o! 
mere political hostilities, and 
the protocol will be heartil\ 
endorsed at the ballot box. 


HE poise of the philo- 
‘ 4 sophic and literary 
dreamers of Europ: 
has been disturbed. Maurice 
Maeterlinck, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, George Bernard Shaw 
and Conan Doyle have be- 
come bitter and even more 
intense than those accus- 
tomed to political utterance 
and diplomatic statement. 
The unity and solid ardor 
of Great Britain was never 
more marked. Irish Na- 
tionalists and Scotch 
Highlanders fighting sid« 
by side for the glory of the 
Union Jack are a picture not 
dreamed of a year ago. 
Wales, too, has done her 
share. The patriotic loyalty 


of India indicates how strong 
SIR CECIL ARTHUR SPRING-RICE are the ties that bind tke 


resent : yassadc yrea ita Ini States, havi — - ° . 
Present ambassador from Great Brit ain to the United States, having nation upon w hose domin- 
succeeded Honorable James Bryce 


. ions the sun never sets. 
Australia, Canada and various colonies have shown a spirit of loyalty and 
unity such as has never been revealed in the history of the British empire. 
Even the militant suffragettes, socialists and anarchists have been aroused 
as never before to heights of patriotic fervor. This is universally true also in 
Germany and Austria, Russia, Belgium, France and Servia. The age-old racial 
tie and love of country has been an astonishing revelation in an age when 
commerce and business were supposed to be dominant. 


























N a weather-beaten, greenish-colored brass tablet in Seventh Street, 
O near the entrance of what is now the Land Office Building, formerly 
the Post Office Building, is recorded the fact that this was the site 
where Samuel F. B. Morse first operated a telegraph instrument and sent 
over a wire to Baltimore from Washington the historic phrase, ‘‘What hath 











THE LATE QUEEN VICTORIA 
Who has been mercifully spared the great sorrow of witnessing the bloody struggle now 
being carried on between her grandchildren 
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God wrought,” in the form of ; 
prayer of gratitude. Even afte: 
the success of the wonderful! 
project was proven, the Unite 
States Congress looked upon it 
continuance as the public lat 
looked upon the telephone — a 
a toy, not worthy the practica 
consideration of statesmen. 

In many such cases, whet 
private genius and individual! 
courage have successfully pro 
moted a new venture, there com: 
political buccaneers ready t 
confiscate, plunder and loot, if it 
proves a “‘popular issue with th 
people.”” As regards their logic 
and equity, there are some politi- 
cal leaders who could put to 
shame the brigands of Mexico 
Capitalizing public prejudice, fed 
with envy and class hatred, is a 
regular occupation in this coun- 

HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER , try—which even some pirate of 

The Massachusetts Representative who, being stranded in old would regard as beneath thx 

England at the opening of hostilities, devoted his time and . : 

energy toward relieving the distress of his countrymen ethics of a fair fight. Tyranny 

of “the people,’’ represented by 

designing leaders, is just as repugnant to American freemen as the tyranny 

of a crown or titled aristocrats, or even plutocrats, whose good fortune has 

given them inherited or accumulated wealth under the accidents or incidents 
of commercial investment, or industrial usage of the times. 


eo fy Dea», 
































HE speech on the Alaskan Bill by Senator Walsh was only an indication 

ts of his intense interest in conservation measures. Although he never 

visited Alaska, his speech was accounted one of the most forceful deliv- 

eries upon a measure forecasting government ownership of railroads. His 

independent stand on the Panama Tolls Bill further reflected his rigid construc- 
tion of law and compact, whether between peoples or individuals. 

In his committee room are plenty of pictures of Montana, showing the love 
of the people of that state for its mountains and valleys and wonderful natural 
resources. The New Glacier Park is dividing honors with the famous Yellow- 
stone Park, and ‘‘dry farming” has made fruitful many large areas of land 
which it was thought impossible to utilize for agricultural purposes. Senator 
Walsh has the force and vigor that one would expect from a representative man 
ofythe mountain state, and when the conservation program is completed, his 
friends believe he will have a record of constructive legislation that will be 
notable even in these times of never-ending and ceaseless change in laws and 
federal regulations. 
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RIOR to the absorbing details of the war in Europe, the Senate was 
P engaged in the discussion of the familiar old ghost, cloture rule. It recalled 

some great contests over that freedom of debate which was established 
in the Senate in 1806. Prior to that time the Senate recognized the previous 
question as a means of reaching a vote. Some very stirring debates on this 
same subject were exchanged between Stephen A. Douglas and Henry Clay, 
and while the Civil War was in progress another effort was made to cut off the 
freedom of debate. In 1873 the fight was renewed when Senator Mat Car- 
penter of Wisconsin insisted that there should be one place in the Government 
where the right of the minority to be heard could not be thwarted. This is an 
underlying truth that has always been a directly insurmountable obstacle to 
the cloture rule. The fight 
was again renewed when the 
Force bill was under discus- 
sion when the Republicans 
under Senator Aldrich 
sought to pass the cloture 
rule and the Democrats 
could not find words bitter 
enough to denounce the in- 
novation. The party posi- 
tion on cloture always seems 
to depend upon which party 
is in power. 

Senator Owen of Oklaho- 
ma has been vigorous in his 
advocacy of cloture and 
the question has simmered 
down to the proposition as 
to whether the Senate would 
gain or lose by the adoption 
of the cloture rule because 
of the fact that any measure 
having behind it a deter- 
mined and solid majority 
has always succeeded in en- 
acting the laws they pro- 
posed, cloture or no cloture. 
Even the Sherman silver 
law was contested for three 
months, but finally was 
passed and only in rare 
cases like that of talking the MISS FERNE RACSDALE 
River and Harbor bill to A “‘war heroine” caught in Munich by the war, escaping from that 
death by Genntor Tom Car. “ <ty 5 by hse thes se enn of Se. separa 
ter of Montana has cloture 
ever resulted in blocking any legislation supported by a majority. In 1914 
Senator Burton and Congressman Frear had charge of the siege guns. 

It was George Washington who facetiously remarked that the Senate was 
the saucer in which the hot tea of the House was to be poured in order to cool, 
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and recent events have shown that under cloture the Senate would ultimately 
submit to the rule of King Caucus as the House does, and deliberative discus- 
sion would soon become a thing of the past. 

The repeal of the cloture rule ever appears now and then like Banquo’s 
ghost and will never down, through the fact that it is the cudgel of the minority 
and no majority knows the 
time when it may be shorn 
of power and the cloture 
rule again become the ef- 
fective medium through 
which to hold a majority 
in check, while public sen- 
timent is made to wrest 
the sceptre of power, that 
always remains with the 
solid and unified majority 
in every deliberative body. 











HE champion chair- 
man of the United 
States Senate is Sen- 

ator Lee S. Overman of 
North Carolina. Senator 
Overman is the chairman 
of three committees and 
the acting chairman of 
another. The Senator 
heads the powerful Rules 
committee, the Lobby In- 
vestigating committee and 
the Patronage committee. 
In the absence of Senator 
Culberson he is the acting 
chairman of the important 
committee of the Judiciary. 
The many changes in the 
Senate made the question 
of patronage one of the 
most important items of 
os HON. LEE S.OVERMAN _ interest on the senatorial 

The genial Senator from North Carolina is held in high regard by his 
colleagues and is chairman of many important committees calendar. Senator Over- 
man was intrusted with 
the responsibility of apportioning the patronage that Senators would receive, 
and this delicate propositiom was settled by him without controversy. The 
Lobby committee will shortly be called in session again, and Senator Over- 
man as chairman of this committee will have many difficult problems to 
handle. The Rules committee reports upon all the rules governing the legis- 
lative procedure of the Senate and its recommendations are all powerful. 
The Judiciary committee will have some of the most important bills introduced 
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at the coming session referred to it for its consideration. The esteem in which 
Senator Overman is held by his colleagues is proven by the responsibility that 
they have reposed in him by making him the chairman of all these committees. 


ETTERS of the alphabet are used in naming the streets in Washington, 
and there is sometimes confusion with reference to the streets U and V 
because there are still scholars who insist in making the U like a V, as 

in classic mottoes engraved on 
public buildings. One Yankee 
was shrewd enough to know 
that if he wanted friends to find 
his location on U street he 
would have to make it entirely 
clear, so he marked it “You” 
on his card, and he announced 
in a postscript, “When you 
want U street, just think of 
You and come to yours truly, 
John Jones.”” A party of his 
friends wanted U street next to 
V street and the car conductor 
shouted, ‘“‘Transfer you?’’ while 
the modest Boston maiden cor- 
rected him, ‘No, transfer me.” 
He courteously helped her from 
the car, while the cross currents 
of transferites at ‘‘U”’ street 
looked on in wonderment at the 
gallantry of a Washington con- 
ductor. The party soon found 
the location of the friend with 
the pronoun card and greeted 
him with a portion of the old 
grammar lesson of school days. 











HERE were stirring scenes 
in the Senate of the United 
States when that body re- 

versed itself finally on defeating 
the conference report and ac- saihin suunenik anbatiy iiiniiadl 


cepting the House bill providing On account of her mother’s invalidism and large family, the 
for the admission of foreign- fittisen the burden of cabinet hostess for her father on her 
built ships for free American own shoulders, a role which she has splendidly carried out 
registration for foreign-built 

ships for oversea trade and emergency use. The debate was interesting from 
start to finish, but when the vote was taken it was felt that the original pro- 
visions of the bill as it passed the House were after all the best. Senator 


Penrose, just arrived from Philadelphia in his big red motor car, made a 
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stirring speech and presented a memorial from working men protesting against 
foreign-built ships registering in American coast trade. Senator Weeks also 
introduced appeals from laboring men who saw the disastrous effects of such 
action—an innovation never before 
known in American history. The 
debate was a most exhaustive pres- 
entation of the merchant marine 
situation. In the meantime Senator 
George C. Perkins of California had 
refused to sign the conference report 
and submitted a sheaf of telegrams 
and letters filling several pages in 
the Congressional Record presenting 
arguments pro and con, and having 
been himself a sailor, who had 
rounded Cape Horn and was familiar 
with American ships, he remained 
steadfast, and the Senate reversed 
its first vote of thirty-six to eigh- 
teen, favoring the Jones amend- 
ment, to forty to twenty in favor of 
throwing aside the entire conference 
report, and taking up the original 
House bill. 

The speech by Senator Gallinger 
indicated that the old spirit in favor 
of the maintenance of the American 
merchant marine was still alive. The 
conference report was rejected but 
not without an exhaustive address 
by Senator O’Gorman of New York, 
who called attention to the fact that 
there are but thirty-three vessels 
flying the American flag which are 

JOHN T. WAYLAND likely to operate through the Pana- 

The popular Assistant Sergeant-at-Arms of the United ma Canal, after all our expenditure 

sate ed Moog. Mat. Woghtad low gate Bis home of over half a billion dollars, and 

friends in Washington and judging fromthe many com- added that we had hoped to bring 

Pann re is district, hic candidacy ie well reacted ‘into use a large number of foreign- 

built ships, owned by American citi- 

zens and American corporations under the American flag and operated under 

American law, which would contribute under the income tax of this country 
a part of their earnings for the national welfare. 


























VEN Homer nods, and even the NATIONAL MAGAZINE, being the product 
E. of fallible human efforts, sometimes errs, or has error thrust upon it. 
Such was the case when we displayed the picture of an ex-Assistant 
Sergeant-at-Arms of the United States Senate as that of the present Sergeant- 
at-Arms, thereby scandalizing Washington, not to mention St. Louis. 
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For the present Sergeant-at-Arms is one of the men of whom St. Louis is 
roud. His name is Charles Patrick Higgins and he was born where the waters 
f the Missouri and the Mississippi meet, in the year 1858. At an early age 
1e became a messenger boy and later learned telegraphy. Skill in his work 
ind a faculty for management soon made him manager of the Western Union 
ffice in the Merchant’s Exchange in St. Louis. Combined with this manage- 

rial ability was a weakness for politics, and so we next see him as superintendent 

f fire and police telegraph 
in St. Louis. This was as far 
as he could go in the com- 
bined fields of telegraphy 
and politics, so telegraphy 
was left in the lurch, and in 
1894 Governor Stone made 
him chairman of the board 
of election commissioners. 

When the Democratic 

star rose again in Washing- 
ton, Mr. Higgins became 
Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
Senate. He has half the 
Capitol in his charge, be- 
sides an outlying building 
where documents are folded, 
and a force of drivers and 








chauffeurs. At times he 


must organize his forces as 
a kind of police, to “‘arrest,” 
in the name of the Senate, 
Senators who are absent 
when a quorum cannot be 
secured. Again, he is at the 
head of a detective force, 
trailing men in all parts of 
the country, who are to be 
subpoenaed as witnesses at 
an investigation, and delv- 
ing into masses of records 
and letters for the significant 
data. Mulhall and Lamar 


and the National Associa- MISS MAY B. WELSH 
. . A beautiful Washington society girl, who, with her aunt, Mrs. Harry 
tion of Manufacturers had Kelso Lambert of Philadelphia, was a member of a house party at 
reason to appreciate his _ the villa of the Viscount Andre de Boutiere, in France. The villa 
y was attacked by German invaders, and the lives of the house party 
alertness. W hen a senato- for a time were in serious danger 


rial deputation visits some 

distant point on the sad duty of attending the funeral rites of a departed 
fellow-legislator, the Sergeant-at-Arms, in person or by deputy, must perfect 
the traveling arrangements; the same is true when a committee goes investi- 
gating, as in the mountains of West Virginia during the terrible strike last 
year. The qualities of experience, judgment, tact and executive skill are 
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needed at every turn, and these qualities the quiet, genial Colonel has on tap 

With all these duties, he has found time to bring about, in conjunctior 
with the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House, a reform that has meant much t 
the enjoyment and the patriotism of visitors to Washington. Heretofore, th 
Capitol has been closed like a vault, on Sunday, and myriads of working people 
excursionists of humble means, 
and travelers with limited time 
have been not only disappointed, 
but deprived of inspiration and 
education by this exclusive poli- 
cy. Now, in happy companies, 
they troop through the greatest 
building of half the world on 
their day of rest. ‘“‘It cannot be 
desecrating the Sabbath to per- 
mit Americans to do reverence 
at the central shrine of this Re- 
public, whose motto is ‘In God 
we trust,’’’ says Colonel Hig- 
gins. And millions will say, 
‘“‘Amen.”’ 








RUGGED boy was John 

I. Nolan, born in 1874 in 

San Francisco, where he 

attended the public schools, was 

apprenticed to an iron molder, 

and in 1907 became secretary 

and business agent of Iron 

Molders’ Union No. 164. In this 

capacity he served for four years 

HON. JOHN I. NOLAN when he voluntarily retired. For 

The Representative from the Fifth District, California, has over eight vears he has been 
admirably confirmed the good judgment of his constituents * : 

during his busy first term in Congress identified with the International 

Iron Molders’ Union of North 

America and at present is chairman of the executive board. In 1909 and 1911 

he was the legislative agent of the California labor movement at the state 

legislature and was one of the leaders in the fight for humane and progressive 

legislation in those sessions. After a short term of service on the Board of 

Supervisors he became a candidate for Congress from the new Fifth District, 

and his personal popularity was emphasized in the handsome majority 

he received. 

In the House of Representatives he has taken an active part in the commit- 
tee on Labor and the committee on Patents, and introduced a bill regulating 
the hours of employment and safeguarding the health of females employed 
in the District of Columbia. This was in effect an eight-hour law for all women 
employed all over the country. The ideas incorporated in Mr. Nolan’s bill 
were incorporated in another and passed in the first session of the Sixty-third 
Congress. 
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In his effort to suppress the competition of prison labor with free labor, 
Ir. Nolan has made an active campaign. In his addresses on the Restriction 
f Immigration; the exemption of coastwise shipping from the payment of 
ls through the Panama Canal, and his plea for the Spanish-American War 

widows, together with his speech on the convict labor situation, is found a 
triking record of his two years of Congressional work of which his constituents 
‘el proud. Altogether he has spent a busy term in Congress, and the splen- 
did unanimity of the California delegation when it comes to co-operation is 
. striking example of what 
unity and harmony will ac- 
complish in national legisla- 
tion if the delegation work 
together. 








N the Indian Bureau at 
| Washington, since the ad- 

vent of Hon. Cato Sells as 
commissioner, popular inter- 
est is again focused on the 
life, past and present, of the 
red man of the country. 
Romances of more thrilling 
import than those written 
by Fenimore Cooper are 
coming to life day by day. 

When Cato Sells started 
to procure a pardon for an 
Indian brave, who had been 
in prison for thirty-two 
years for an act which he 
believed to be pious atone- 
ment, a story of tremendous 
interest was unfolded. 

Since Spo-pe has been a 
prisoner among the criminal 
insane, children have grown 
to manhood, and no word 
had passed his lips until the 
soft, crooning syllables of a MISS ANNA O’GORMAN 


young Indian woman loos- Youngest daughter of Senator and Mrs. O’Gorman of New York. 


. : She will make her debut into Washington society at Red Top, the 
ened the tongue of the stoic suburban home of the Senator on the outskirts of Washington 
red man. The voice of the 


little Indian woman seemed to softly recall the scenes of that faraway time 
when an officer in command of an army in northern Montana led his troops 
to an encampment and wiped out the entire village, while the braves were 
away on a buffalo hunt. Among the slain was the mother of Spo-pe and 
many little papooses. 

Though the officer was reprimanded, the braves swore vengeance for the 
death of their loved ones. With his face blackened with ashes from the dead 
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campfires, Spo-pe sang the Blackfoot song of mourning for the dead and se 
out on his mission of duty to the spirit of the mother who bore him. He firs: 
came upon a fur-trader, and because he was of the same race as those that ha: 
murdered his people, the Indian fell upon him and slew him. He was tried 
and condemned to death, a sentence which was later commuted to life im 
prisonment. He never understood why he was imprisoned and wrapped him 
self in silence for thirty-two years. From Detroit he was taken to Washing 
ton, where he spoke the first word after his long silence. With the granting oi 
the petition that has been placed in the hands of Cato Sells, Spo-pe will go 
back to his people on the plains of Montana, to greet the wife he has not 
known since she was a young woman, and the two daughters who were babies 
when he went away. 

Few people realize the wide scope and importance of the Office of Indian 
Affairs, which looks after the interests of over six hundred thousand people. 
The keen and sympathetic concern which Commissioner Sells has manifested 
in the welfare of the Indians has won for him their utmost confidence. The 
fate of the fading race is intensely interesting and the proud red men of the 
forests of America, as wards of Uncle Sam, are coming into their own. 

Mr. Sells, the tireless worker, has never permitted any detail of investiga- 
tion to pass that would inure to the interest of his wards, and the picturesque 























“DOES FARMING PAY?” 
Here is a cornfield near Alexandria, West Virginia, which raised 135 bushels to the acre. 


Great abundance seems 
to characterize American crops this year 
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romance of the Indian Bureau 
at this time surpasses that of 
almost any other department in 
Washington. 


VERY once in a while the 
FE. perennial question comes 

up in the Agricultural De- 
partment, “‘Does farming pay?”’ 
and recent statistics have been 
gathered showing that farm 
owners have been making good 
profits, and that their average 
income ranges from $408 to 
$870 per year. The average 
amount received by landlords is 
three and five-tenths per cent, 
so this would not indicate that 
the farms are yet on a very large 
dividend-paying basis, though 
this three and five-tenths per 
cent includes all losses. 

One-third of the expense of 
running a farm is credited to 
labor, in which is included the 
value of the board. The average 
value of the farm buildings on 
owners’ farms was $602 and on MRS. MYRON T. HERRICK 
tenant farms $461, which would Called by the Parisians the “American angel.” She devoted 
P . her entire time to relief and Red Cross work and turned over 
indicate that the owners have the American embassy for the care of the sick and wounded 
better houses than are provided 
for tenants. It must however be said that very few occupied farmhouses in 
the United States could be replaced for $461 or even for $602, and almost 
any of these are worth far more as a home than their assessed value. 

The income of a farmer who does his own work is also more than his cash 
balance by the value of his labor, just the same as if he was a carpenter or a 
merchant. There are also many things grown and used on a farm which add 
materially to the real profit of farming, not to speak of a freedom from extor- 
tionate prices which no one else can approximate. 

This system of finding out the exact cost of things is doing much toward 
revolutionizing farming, but two things that have never changed since the 
time of Abraham are that the profits of a farm are chiefly gained by the sweat 
of the brow and by getting up early in the morning. 














ADICAL changes are proposed in the patent laws as outlined in the 
Oldfield bill reported to the House. The bill in its first part seeks to 
prevent persons from holding back the completion of their applications 

for patents in the United States Patent Office indefinitely, that in no case 
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shall the term of the patent be longer than seventeen years as fixed by the 
patent law. Heretofore it has been possible to delay the issuance of com- 
plete patents for an unlimited time and thus practically to obtain patent 
monopoly for an unlimited period. This practice has been followed by a 
number of corporations, and ap- 
plications are now pending in the 
patent office that have been there 
uncompleted as long as thirty 
years. 

The second portion of the bill 
provides that no action for in- 
fringement of patents will lie, 
simply because the retailer cuts 
the price of the manufactured ar- 
ticle established by the patentee. 
This section also seeks to change 
the situation as outlined in the 
“Dick” mimeograph case in 
which the patentee sought to 
compel the consumer to buy all 
supplies of the patentee and to 
correct the evils pointed out by 
the Supreme Court. 

The last section of the bill 
provides for a compulsory license, 
which is designed to prevent cor- 
porations owning valuable pat- 
CONGRESSMAN W. A. OLDFIELD ents from “‘locking them up.”’ It 
Pan Regremesnticn ame in Sereda iow in not intended: to affect the 

original inventor unless he has 
entered into the contract to suppress his own invention. The idea is to force 
corporations controlling thousands of patents to use them or leave the field 
open to others. 

Chairman Oldfield, in his work at Washington, has given every phase 
of the patent business thorough study, and it is generally realized that this 
committee has to do with the most important matters connected with the 
development of American industry and the protection of patents which have 
been the incentive to constructive and enterprising progress that would never 
have been possible had many important inventions been thus “‘sandbagged”’ 
and lost to the world. Many inventors have been deprived of all benefit 
through contracts with those who have preferred to continue the production 
of inferior inventions, and have thus prevented fair competition which it is 
the goal of legislation to establish. 























NE of the strong men who have done things in President Wilson’s cabinet 
is Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior. Although born in Prince 
Edward Island, Canada, in 1864, whence his parents removed to Cali- 

fornia in. his early childhood, he is himself an American in the strongest sense 
of the word. His tribute to the national emblem on Flag Day in a speech 
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lelivered to the clerks of the Interior Department, June 14, 1914, is worthy 
of preservation. 


Then came a great shout from The Flag: 

“The work that we do is the making of the flag. I am not the flag; not at all. Iam 
but its shadow. I am whatever you make me, nothing more. I am your belief in your- 
self, your dream of what a people may become. I live a changing life, a life of moods 
and passions, of heart breaks and tired muscles. Sometimes I am strong with pride, when 
men do an honest work, fitting the rails together truly. Sometimes I droop, for then 
purpose has gone from me, and cynically I play the coward. Sometimes I am loud, 
garish, and full of that ego that blasts judgment. But always, I am all that you hope to be 
and have the courage to try for. I am song and fear, struggle and panic and ennobling 
hope. I am the day’s work of the weakest man, and the largest dream of the most daring. 
I am the Constitution and the courts, 
statutes and the statute makers, soldier 
and dreadnaught, drayman and street 
sweep, cook, counselor and clerk. I am 
the battle of yesterday and the mistake 
of tomorrow. I am the mystery of the 
men who do without knowing why. I am 
the clutch of an idea, and the reasoned 
purpose of resolution. I am no more 
than what you believe me to be, and I 
am all that you believe I can be. I am 
what you make me, nothing more. I 
swing before your eyes as a bright gleam 
of color, a symbol of yourself, the pic- 
tured suggestion of that big thing which 
makes this nation. My stars and my 
stripes are your dreams and your labors. 
They are bright with cheer, brilliant 
with courage, firm with faith, because 
you have made them so out of your 
hearts. For you are the makers of the 
flag, and it is well that you glory in the 
making.” 














As long as a sentiment and 
appreciation of the flag of this 
character prevails there is nothing 
to fear. The more I hear of it the HON. FRANKLIN K. LANE 
more I feel that every American Whose address of the flag to the American nation has given 

y ° the people a new conception of the far-reaching influence 
can and ought to find time now and functions of the Stars and Stripes 
and then to tell his own personal 
message or tribute of the flag, not only to his own friends and neighbors, 
but to the thousands of foreigners pouring into this country who scarcely 
know what the Stars and Stripes mean in the history and development of our 
beloved country, and in representing the opportunities they enjoy. 














a certain member of Parliament some years ago in the National Liberal 
Club, London. He was a young man of quiet, forceful energy, but there 
was a poise and dignity about all that he said and did that commanded 


preset aps a chat with Secretary Bryan, I recalled vividly meeting with 
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attention, as we sat around the table and exchanged greetings with the 
guests hailing from all parts of the world. As we parted in the hall the por- 
trait of the late John Bright looked down upon us benignly, presaging the 
coming Liberal victory. 

This young man was Hon. Edward Grey, member of parliament, now the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Grey, Minister of Foreign Affairs in England. Step by 
step his career has been sure and certain since political changes in Great Britain 
shifted the majority control to the Liberal party. A few weeks previous, 
Premier Balfour had been battling with scores of unemployed men and women, 
parading on the Thames embankment. Amid conditions entirely unfavor- 
able, this young member of Parliament was called to the Liberal cabinet. 
Today he stands out as the man of the hour. His manner in the House of 
Commons had a touch of restraint, but indicated that Premier Asquith had 
left him with hands free to 
act. Lord Morely and Rt. 
Hon. John Burns opposing 
war felt that they must be 
true to their convictions 
whatever the personal sac- 
rifice, and resigned, leaving 
Sir Edward the turning 
figure. 

Sir Edward Grey is from 
the northern borderland 
country and has the fearless 
spirit of the Douglasses, of 
the Grahams, and of the bor- 
der warriors of old, and ever 
since his return to Parlia- 
ment as a Liberal member 
for Berwick in 1885 his ad- 
vancement has been steady. 
He has always been dignified 
in his manner, and while a 
connoisseur in cigars, is 
never seen smoking. His 
keen, hawk-like eyes seem 
to be ever watching, while 
others are unobserving. 

Some have called him a 
hermit on the fringe of no- 

toriety, but he offers a con- 

HON. WALTER HINES PAGE trast to the man who lulls 
American Ambassador to Great Britain, who has rendered eminent : . : 

service to his countrymen at the opening of hostilities in Europe you into the belief that he is 
delivering a very ordinary 

speech and then the next morning you are startled with the excellence of that 
speech as it appears in print. There is nothing above the conversational 
in his voice, lacking flexibility of intonation—nothing of the lofty eloquence 
of Burke. He has a habit of once in a while rubbing his head or hugging the 
lapels of his coat when talking, in a style recalling Mr. Balfour. As one writer 
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as put it, he is “high-thoughted” and his smiling tenacity is pre-eminently 
‘nglish. He indulges in no epigrams but maintains that “‘high and excellent 
eriousness” referred to by Matthew Arnold. It is generally felt that the 
xactionary tasks of the foreign office will prove to the nation that he pos- 
esses all the qualifications as well as the lofty spirit needed by a British 
remier and his promotion 
lways seems logical. He is 
lappiest at his home in the 
orderland, in the heart of 
the forests, and from the 
ontemplation of nature in 
ill her majesty he seems to 
iraw, as from a reservoir of 
peace and health, that poise 
and balance that has made 
him a leader with a name 
that may hereafter rank 
with the deathless memories 
of Disraeli, Gladstone and 
Pitt. 








oldest and youngest 

members of Congress 
reveals Representative Clyde 
H.Tavenner of Illinois as the 
present “‘baby member”’ of 
the House. His wife, who is 
barely twenty-three years of 
age, also enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being the youngest MRS. CLYDE H. TAVENNER 
matron in the Congressional The youngest member of the Congressional set has proved an able 
: assistant to her husband, Representative Clyde H. Tavenner of 
set. She takes atremendous ~ Siiacla, ba We satiacion werk 
interest in her husband’s 
political affairs and feels that he is destined to make a great success of his 
Congressional career. A good deal of time has been spent by the young 
matron at the old home at Cordova, Illinois, looking after his interests there, 
for there is where the votes come from while he remains in Washington and 
responds to the roll calls, making a good record to submit to his constituents. 

Few people realize the interest taken by women in the Congressional circle 

in influencing the political complexion of the country, and there are very 
few women who after participating in public life at Washington with their 
husbands have not come under its alluring spell. 


Cea. as to the 
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T was a sweltering Saturday afternoon in late September and the Senators 
| languidly wandered from the Senate Chamber with wilted collars. A long 
executive session had adjourned and there was a rush for Sunday relaxation 
at the seashore or in the country. Senator Dillingham had visions of the Green 
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Mountains and trout streams at Waterbury; Senator Overman was thinking 
of the North Carolina Land of the Sky; Senator Brandegee mopped his face 
and longed for a dip in Long Island Sound, and Senator Walsh remarked that 
Glacier Park in Montana was a refreshing memory. 

Senator Ashurst could say nothing, when Yuma and Tombstone, Arizona, 
were significantly pointed out to him on the weather chart by Senators mopping 
their brows; but Senator Hoke Smith was smiling as a peach tree in May time, 
as he insisted that Georgia was a good place to be in these days. The jangle 
of the street cars, the scorching pavements and humid days of the last hot wave 
of summer were a severe test upon the equanimity of senatorial nerves, when 
the subject of adjournment was suggested. Every man voted for his home 
state as the best place on earth, and the question arises whether it is really the 
heat after all that harries, or is it a homesick state of mind that follows after 
long and wearisome sessions? 


ES, I felt like a real Oriental—one of the people of glorious old Phoenicia— 

¥. when I dined with a Syrian friend in a Washington restaurant, whose 

patrons were of this ancient race. The guests there were leisurely dis- 
cussing the war in Europe after the noonday lunch was finished. 

There was nothing in the meal that looked or even tasted like an American 
dish. The meat, folded up into small squares, was cooked in Oriental ways, 
unknown to American cookery, while the little rice concoctions, rolled up in 
grapevine leaves, were as delicious as spinach and the tiny summer squash, 
filled with an appetizing stuffing, made a pleasing dish. Pastry, cheese and 
sweets were also different from the customary American delicacies, and lastly 
the great Turkish pipe, with its long smoke-cooling tube filled with Persian 
tobacco replaced the American cigar. The bill of fare, written in Arabic, 
backward, as is the custom with that language, looked like a stenographer’s 
notebook. 

My young friend first came to America from Syria in connection with the 
Exposition in St. Louis. Damascus, his birthplace, has its five hundred thou- 
sand people, some living much as they did in the days when St. Paul, on his 
road to Damascus, became converted to Christianity. The Damascene blade, 
long famed for its elasticity and temper, though still made there, has become 
but an emblem of official rank, rather than the famous weapon which was 
once in demand all over the world. The Syrians are governed by Turkey and 
many of the peasants, ground down for centuries, come to America where, 
in spite of the difficulties encountered in learning the language and acquiring 
American habitudes, they soon develop into successful merchants. As we 
chatted away, it seemed strange to me that these people of ancient Syria 
should be enjoying the privileges and advantages of citizenship in the United 
States, while the Old World is undergoing another one of the periodical 
upheavals which have occurred at frequent intervals ever since Abraham left 
Assyria with his flocks. 

We drank the third cup of coffee, smoked more of the Persian tobacco and 
fancied ourselves sitting peacefully in that far-off land of Phoenicia until we 
heard the newsboy shouting, “Extra! Extra!”’ telling us of another victory 
along the border. 
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HURSDAY, September 3: A 

large force of Russian troops, 

said to number 72,000, are re- 

ported to have landed at Aber- 
deen, Scotland, from Archangel, Russia, 
and to have joined the allied armies within 
the past few days, and that a much greater 
number are to be forwarded over the same 
route. The victory of the Russians over 
the Austrians at Lemberg, Galicia, is 
officially confirmed. The Italian govern- 
ment has again declared its intention to 
remain neutral, although the popular 
sentiment is strongly in favor of England. 
Thousands of foreigners are crowding the 
ports of Holland in their attempt to leave 
Europe. The furious attacks of the right 
wing of the German army on the allies 
have continuously forced their left wing 
to retire, although at the cost of many 
thousands of lives; notwithstanding this 
retreat, which the French and English 
claim to be strategic, the Allies feel confi- 
dent of eventual victory. The Russians 
claim to have taken Czernowitz in Buko- 
wina and Zolkiew in Galicia. A number 
of German officials expelled from Japan 
have reached Pekin on their way to 
America. 

Fripay, September 4: The German 
right still confronts the French left on the 
eastern frontier, its center making tre- 
mendous efforts to pierce the allied center 
near Verdun, incurring heavy losses and 
failing to envelop the allied left wing. 
The German right has continued its march 
on Paris fiercely contested by the French 


and British allies at every step of the way 
and losing heavily from repeated cavalry 
and infantry charges. In England every 
able-bodied man of military age has been 
called upon to rally to the colors, and 
recruiting continues to add large numbers 
to the forces ready to proceed to France. 
The British war office reports that the 
torpedo gunboats Speedy and _ Linsdell 
have been sunk by German mines. The 
Italian premier again announces the strict 
neutrality of the Italian government. 
Australia arranges to send another con- 
tingent of infantry and light cavalry to 
aid the Allies. It is generally conceded 
that the Turkish government is desirous 
of aiding Germany and Austria in the 
present struggle, and intimates that some- 
thing like a holy war in Egypt, Persia, 
Asia Minor and India might follow such 
action. Japan has strongly intimated 
that in such case its army and fleet would 
be used to assist the British forces in those 
countries. In Belgium, Germany is re- 
ported to be bombarding Termonde, only 
a few miles from Ghent. 

SATURDAY, September 5: The repre- 
sentatives of the British, French and Rus- 
sian governments joined in a new pledge 
entered into at the city of London, by 
which they agree that peace shall not be 
separately made by any one of the Allies 
and that no one of them will ask condi- 
tions of peace without the previous assent 
of the others. This important step indi- 
cates that even if Paris were captured 
and the allied army in France defeated, 
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they cannot negotiate for peace so long as 
the Russian forces are desirous of contin- 
uing the war. The left wing of the Allies 
has been retired from the north of Paris 
to the east and south until it is now due 
east of the city. The German right has 
continued its enveloping movement, leav- 
ing entrenched Paris on its right and ad- 
vancing toward the southeast. An English 
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have been sunk by floating mines planted 
by Germany. England announced to the 
Government at Washington that many 
cargoes of captured ships belonging to 
neutral owners would be released without 
action by the prize courts. Of late the 
record of the recruiting offices in London 
has been unusually good, reaching five 
thousand men on the 9th instant. 


THE DIRIGIBLE BALLOON OF THE GERMANS 
When it comes to dropping bombs, these messengers of destruction seem to have all the best of it 


estimate puts the losses of the Allies at 
forty thousand and of the Germans at 
two hundred thousand men. Five German 
army corps are reported moving from 
Belgium and northern France to oppose 
the Russian advance on the Vistula River. 
German cruisers have sunk fifteen British 
fishing boats in the North Sea. Termonde, 
Belgium, in East Flanders, is reported 
taken by the Germans, but much of the 
territory around it has been flooded so 
as to be impassable for military operations. 

SuNpDAY, September 6: It was estimated 
at London that German ships valued at 
$25,000,000 had been captured or sunk to 
date. A feature of the war has been the im- 
mense congregation at London of stranded 
American refugees seeking transportation 
home. In a large number of cases the 
applicants were of foreign parentage, but 
all who made a fair showing of claim upon 
the American committee were supplied 
with lodgings and food. Several British 
steam trawlers fishing in the North Sea 


The Servian army has begun the in- 
vasion of Bosnia, which has been occupied 
since 1878 by the Austrians. 

Monpay, September 7: 
army, after a struggle along a battle line 
of one hundred and twenty miles, is re- 
ported in retreat towards the northeast, 


The German 


pursued by the Allies. The number of 
men engaged on both sides is estimated at 
from one million to three million men, the 
last estimate giving the Germans 1,600,000 
and the Allies 1,400,000 men. In Belgium 
an attack on the southern suburbs of Ant- 
werp has been repulsed and Belgian gun- 
ners have brought down a German aero- 
plane. It was reported from Zurich that 
Austria’s request for a loan has been 
refused by both Swiss and German bank- 
ers. General Pau announced that the 
Allied forces under Sir John French and 
General D’Amade were drawn up across 
the northern line, with the center at Precy 
on the Oise River about twenty-five miles 
north of Paris. The English troops on 
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the left were confronted by the imperial 
guard under Crown Prince Frederick 
Wiliam. The German left wing was 
driven by the French to the north, but the 
mperial Guard who were ordered to sur- 
der were almost annihilated by the 
tish. The Germans destroyed the 
gian town of Dinant, fifteen miles 
ith of Namur, and are reported to have 
rned the place and executed many of 
citizens.. Russian troops are said 
146 miles 


have entered Czernowitz, 
itheast of Lemberg. 

[he Japanese House of Representatives 

ypropriated $26,500,000 for war pur- 

1 It is reported that a squadron of 

the famous Death’s Head Huzzars, which 


oses. 
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back in the direction of Rheims. The 
movement was marked by many violent 
but unsuccessful charges on the pursuing 
French lines, and a request by the Germans 
for an armistice of twenty-four hours to 
care for the injured and dead has been 
refused. Continued attempts to pene- 
trate the Allies’ center near Verdun have 
also been repulsed. The Russian troops 
are still engaged in continuous fighting 
with the Austrian forces in Russian Poland 
and along the Vistula and Bug rivers. 
The Turkish government declares that the 
German warships Goeben and Breslau 
were taken over by Turkey in good faith 
on August 16. A remnant of the Namur 
garrison arriving at Ostend, Belgium, 


A TYPICAL RED CROSS COMPANY 
Many of these corps are in active service at the front 


were commanded by the Crown Prince 
while at Danzig, was completely routed 
near Rotizern ‘in Poland. 

The French fortress city of Maubeuge, 
one hundred and twenty-five miles north- 
east of Paris and situated upon both banks 
of the Sambre, was captured by the Ger- 
mans with 40,000 prisoners and 400 pieces 
of artillery. 

TuEspDAY, September 8: The advance 
of the German right in its flanking move- 
ment near Paris has keen checked or driven 


state that of twenty-six thousand men in 
the supposedly impregnable fort, only 
twelve thousand escaped, making the 
Belgian loss fourteen thousand men. 
Under cover of foggy weather the Germans 
planted heavy siege guns, outranging the 
Belgian artillery, at the distance of three 
miles from the defenders, and trained 
them upon the entrenched troops beyond 
the forts with terrible effect. The forts 
supposed to be impregnable, and armed 
only with guns of inferior power, were 
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one by one destroyed by the tremendous 
rain of heavy projectiles showered upon 
them, Fort Maizeret receiving no less 
than twelve hundred shells at the rate of 
about twenty a minute. As no arrange- 
ments had been made for a possible defeat, 
the rout of the Belgians was almost com- 
plete, all the stores and many prisoners 
falling into the hands of the Germans. 
Galicia has been declared a Russian prov- 
ince by order of the Czar, and if conceded 
at the conclusion of peace adds to the 
Russian empire 30,000 square miles of 
territory and a population of seven millions, 
nearly all of whom are either Poles or 
Lithuanians, representing respectively fifty- 
three and forty-three per cent of the 
entire population. The balance are chiefly 
nine hundred thousand Jews and two 
hundred and fifty thousand Germans. 
WEDNESDAY, September 9: The Allies’ 
left have pushed back the German in- 
vaders nearly twenty-five miles since their 
advance was checked. In Galicia the 
Russians are reported to have won a great 
battle over Austro-Hungarian troops at 
Rawaruska. The Kaiser, in a dispatch 
to President Wilson, protests against the 
use of dumdum bullets by the English 
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and the participation of the Belgian 
population in the war, and expressed de 
regret at the destruction of Louvain a: 
other interesting cities. King Geor 
of England in a message to the Briti 
dominions and colonies protests that t! 
war was not sought by Great Britai 
and expresses his warmest thanks for thei: 
efficient aid to the home country. 
Russia the great fair at Nijni Novgor 
indicated but little depression in tl} 
internal trade of the Russian empire, 
business suspended for two or three day 
at the beginning of mobilization resumed 
later normal activities. With the bris! 
demand for goods from Central Asia, th: 
Caucasus and Volga and Persia, a majorit 
of Russian firms still extend credit to their 
regular customers; and furs alone suffer 
from the interruption of foreign trade 
The expeditionary force from India i: 
described as consisting of regular army 
troops, maintained by the large native 
estates of India, including infantry, cav 
alry sappers and transport trains, including 
a camel corps from Bikaner. The Mahara 
jah of Mysore placed fifty lakhs of rupees 
(about $3,000,000) at the disposal of the 
government, and the Maharajah of Gwa 
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VIEW OF THE THAMES, LONDON 
If the Kaiser carries out his plans, it may not be many days before the English capital will be visited by the 
German airships 
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FROM PASTURE TO CAVALRY CHARGE 


Thousands of horses have been shipped from America for use on European battlefields 


lior and Bhopal contributed large sums 
of money and thousands of horses for 
remounts. Maharajah Repa offered his 
troops and all treasure even to his private 
jewelry for the service of the king and 
empire, and Maharajah Holkar of Indore 
gave all the army horses in his state. 
The Dalai Llama of Tibet has offered a 
thousand soldiers to aid the empire, and 
in addition to men and money, some of 
the native rulers of India are equipping 
a hospital ship. 

The spirit in which England accepts 
existing conditions is thus expressed by 
the London Times military expert: ‘We 
shall raise a million men the first year, 
two million men the second year and three 
million men the third year. We shall have 
a very respectable army five years hence, 
and it is really most tactless of the Ger- 
mans to talk of peace when it will take 
us such a long time to get into our stride. 

“Poor old Paul Kruger made just the 
same mistake as the Kaiser has made. He 
was told by-all the staffs of Europe that 
our army was only seventy thousand 
strong, and when we produced four hun- 
dred thousand he was positively pained 
ind quite disappointed at being so misled. 


In the same way we began this war with 
a little army one hundred and seventy 
thousand strong, but we and America have 
a talent for turning out immense forces 
when we are put to it, and our present 
job is to work day and night for some 
years, in order to prevent all the states 
with a penchant for hegemony from chal- 
lenging us in the future. Meanwhile we 
are getting on very well. Trade is reviving 
after the first shock.” 

Reports from travelers returning from 
Austria draw a very lamentable picture 
of Germany’s only ally. Her armies are 
said to be composed of so many dis- 
cordant elements and nationalities that 
scores of the men have been shot by their 
officers to terrorize the others into sullen 
obedience. From the front come many 
reports of officers shot in the back by 
their own men; of desperate mutinies 
and wholesale desertions of the Slavs, 
who are one in race and religion with the 
Russian people. At the capital, Vienna 
is menaced with famine, and is being 
fortified to endure a Russian siege. 

TuHuRsDAY, September 10: The right of 
the German line has continued to retreat 
to the northeast of Paris, losing heavily in 
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dead, wounded and prisoners. Many guns 
have been captured and large amounts 
of other stores. At the French center near 
Verdun the Germans are still attacking, 
and in Alsace the French are said to be 
making slight gains. The German right 
has been pushed back thirty-seven miles, 
at least, since it was checked near Paris. 
In Belgium, the Germans have been 
harassed near Louvain and Aerschot, but 
the general situation in Belgium is still 
unchanged. The British House of Com- 
mons has unanimously voted to raise 
500,000 additional recruits, bringing the 
total army strength up to 1,400,000 men. 
It was announced that 430,000 men had 
already been enlisted since the beginning 
of the war. Turkey has abrogated all 
conventions and treaties with the powers, 
establishing extra-territorial crops for for- 
eign suits and frosecutions. Pope Bene- 


dict XV in an encyclical to the bishops 


ar: 
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believed to be inevitable. It was reporte 
from Copenhagen that the Russians shelle 
Koenigsberg, the strongest German fortres 
in East Prussia. 

General Von Stein at Berlin acknowl! 
edged that the German army was attacke: 
by the enemy between Paris, Amiens an: 
Montreuil. The fighting lasted two days 
The German army had checked the enem, 
and had even itself advanced, but stronge: 
hostile columns came to the assistanc: 
of the Allies and the enemy won thx 
battle compelling the German troops to 
retire. Fifty guns were captured by th« 
Allies and some thousands of men mad 
prisoners. 

Strong British squadrons ~and_flotillas 
made a raid from the North Sea into 
Helgoland Bight. No German ships of 
any kind were encountered. 

The Russians continued to capture men 
and convoys in eastern Austria and Prus- 


THE CAPTIVE BALLOON 
Which is also playing its part in spying out the movements of the enemy 


of the world, urges peace and brotherhood 
among the nations. The failure of the 
German right to continue the advance 
on Paris which was evidently the war plan 
originally adopted and worked out at 
Berlin, is believed to be final, and unless 
some ‘unusual effort or brilliant stroke of 
German strategy intervenes, the retreat 
of the German army from France is 


sia, and have taken many prisoners. The 
Cossacks were very active, overrunning 
many districts with their light cavalry, 
and at Frampol captured seventeen offices 
and 445 men and the regimental cash box 
of the Eleventh Landwehr Regiment, 
containing $30,000. 

In Africa, British troops repulsed four 
hundred Germans who invaded Nyassa 
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land, losing eleven officers and men. 
German loss is not given. 

Fripay, September 11: H. Von Eck- 
hardt, the German minister to Mexico, 
just arrived from Berlin, where he held a 
war talk with Emperor William, declared: 


The 
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tacking Turkey in connection with actual 
savagery committed there.” The prov- 
inces of Antwerp and Limburg and almost 
the whole of eastern Flanders are reported 
free of Germans. Detachments of Prus- 
sians near Termonde and Ghent have been 


CANADIAN MOUNTED POLICE AT DRILL 


A regiment of these hearties are now at the front in France 


“The Kaiser has not altered his plan to 
take Paris. We must take Paris and sub- 
jugate the French army, not that we will 
take France to keep it, but to destroy 
forever the menace of French militarism 
and the power of the French army. I 
do not know how long it will take, whether 
it will be a week or six weeks. But you 
may rest assured that we will take Paris. 
If we do not, it will be because there are 
no more Germans left to fight.” 

The fourth day of fighting east of Paris 
enabled the Allies to drive back the Ger- 
mans between thirty-seven and forty-six 
miles, and their offensive movement is still 
in progress. The British took fourteen 
cannon and many prisoners. The powers, 
through their representatives, promptly 
informed Turkey that they could not 
accept the abrogation of ancient treaties. 
A. Rustem Bey, the Turkish ambassador 
at Washington, was asked to discontinue 
his comments in American papers to the 
effect that ‘when Great Britain and 
France were trying to get the United 
States to send warships to Turkey to pro- 
tect Christians, the thought of daily 
lynchings in the South, and the memory 
of the water cures in the Philippines should 
make American newspapers chary of at- 


checked and driven southward. President 


Poincare, in addressing President Wilson 


in regard to the claim that dumdum bullets 
were being used by French soldiers, de- 
clared it to be a calumny instituted to 
cover Germany’s own infraction of the 
Hague agreement in this regard. Muel- 
hausen in Alsace is reported recaptured by 
the French. 

SATURDAY, September 12: Berlin claims 
that the number of prisoners of war in 
Germany total 218,410 men: British, 
160 officers, 7,350 men. French, 1,630 
officers, 86,000 men. Russian, 1,830 
officers, 91,000 men. Belgian, 140 officers, 
30,000 men. This large number was shortly 
thereafter scaled down to between 50,000 
and 60,000 men. 

The German right wing was still re- 
treating at eleven o’clock P.m., and the 
French reoccupied Louville in the depart- 
ment of Meurthe-et-Moselle. 

Reinforcements numbering 50,000 men 
have been moving from Belgium to the 
French frontier. 

Irish leaders pledged their support and 
sympathy with the Belgian people. 

A German general war order, issued 
before the retreat of the German right, 
declared “the end aimed at by our long 
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and painful marches has been reached. 
The main French forces have been com- 
pelled to accept battle after continuously 
falling back. The great decision is un- 
questionably near at hand; tomorrow, 
therefore, the whole forces of the German 
army, as well as those of our army corps, 
must be engaged all along the line from 
Paris to Verdun to save the welfare and 
honor of Germany. I expect that every 
officer and soldier, notwithstanding the 
battles and heroisms of the last few days, 
will do his full duty until his last breath. 
Everything depends on the results of 
tomorrow.” General Botha, premier of 
the Union of South Africa, said in the 
Union Parliament on September 9, that 
as the empire was at war, the Union of 
South Africa was also at war. The Union 
defense force has been mobilized and the 
Union troops at the request of the imperial 
government would undertake certain opera- 
tions in German southwest Africa. 

The Russian successes have completely 
crushed the opposing army and are push- 
ing into the new Austrian territory almost 
every day. 

SunDAyY, September 13: General Joffre, 
the French commander-in-chief, announced: 
“Our victory is confirmed as more and 
more complete. Everywhere the Germans 
are abandoning prisoners, wounded and 
munitions of war. After heroic effort on the 
part of our troops during this formidable 
struggle which lasted from the 5th instant 
to the 12th of September, all our arms 
are flushed by success and executing a 
pursuit unexampled for its extent. On our 
left we have crossed the Aisne below Sois- 
sons, thus gaining one hundred kilometers, 
about sixty-five miles, in six days’ fighting. 
Our armies at the center are already north 
of Marne while those of Lorraine and the 
Vosges are arriving on the frontier.” 

In Germany, news of the German re- 
treat has, despite every precaution, swept 
through Switzerland to the north, and has 
caused profound depression in Germany. 
According to advices received at Geneva 
people have gathered in the streets in 
various German cities, shouting ‘Tell us 
the truth! Give us the news!” It is 
also reported that this news of the steady 
retirement of the Germans in France has 
got into Berlin and staggered the people. 
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Along the Swiss-German frontier the full 
extent of the German retreat is known. 
People are crying, “If the French have 
beaten us, what will the Russians do?” 

In Austria, Germany has notified her 
ally that she is unable to send any more 
reinforcements into Galicia owing to the 
graver conditions along the western front. 
It is even asserted that the German troops 
sent to Grodek to help the Austrians may 
be recalled to Germany. 

The Russians report two Austrian 
armies surrounded and sixty thousand 
prisoners taken. The Germans are again 
moving troops from the east to the west. 

Sharp fighting was reported between 
Thann and Senshien, the Germans occu- 
pying the Gebweiler valley at the foot of 
the French Vosges; both sides repeatedly 
charged with bayonets. The Germans 
received reinforcements by armored trains. 

A German fleet of seven dreadnoughts 
and cruisers, torpedo boats and small 
craft are reported cruising in the Baltic 
Sea. 

Over one million men sent to invade 
Russia and dispersed by the Russian troops 
are said to be hurrying in a confused 
way toward the remaining strongholds 
of Austria and East Prussia. The whole 
Austrian rear guard was reported taken, 
and the Russians have not as yet been 
able to number their prisoners. 


MonPAy, September 14: A large pro- 
portion of the German right has now 
recrossed the Belgian frontier, and appar- 
ently will fortify Alost, Brussels, and other 
Belgian centers. 

Berlin messages to Copenhagen admitted 
the complete defeat of the chief Austrian 
army, but declare it to be retiring in good 
order. 

Prince Joachim, the youngest son of the 
Kaiser, recently sent to the Dowager 
Grand-duchess of Baden the following 


telegram: “God has allowed me to be 
wounded. Bless him. I am proud of the 
day I fell. It was the finest day I ever 
lived.” 


The Russians reported that they had 
captured 18,000 men and 450 field guns, 
1,000 pieces of fortress artillery, 4,000 
transport wagons and seven aeroplanes. 

Japan was reported to have landed 
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twenty-five thousand men on the Shan- 
tung peninsula, who have marched toward 
Pingtu about forty miles north of Kiau- 
chau, the German protectorate in China. 
Paris reports seven hundred prisoners and 
one hundred and sixty-four wounded men 
from the Imperial Guard of Germany at 
Corbeil, eighteen miles southwest. All 
were completely exhausted and nearly 
famished. More than sixty cannon and 
thirty machine guns, with enormous 
amounts of ammunition and war stores were 
abandoned by the retreating Germans. 
TuEspAy, September 15: Montenegrin 
troops have joined the Servians, and under 
the Servian General Vukotich have repulsed 


THE 
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lodged and retreated across the frontier, 
leaving the field strewn with the bodies of 
men and horses. The peasants are wearing 
the boots and clothing which the Austrians 
discarded in their flight. 

WepnEspAy, September 16: French 
Lorraine is said to have been completely 
evacuated by the Germans, who fell back 
toward Saarburg, Diuse and Chateau- 
Salins. 

Rearguard actions between the retreat- 
ing Germans and the Allies continue to 
accompany the occupation of a new line 
by the German forces. A great battle is 
impending along the line of Marne, and 
every endeavor is being made to strengthen 
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THE EFFICIENT MONOPLANE 
The scout par excellence which the French are using in their maneuvers 


the Austrians after three days fighting. 
The Austrians lost about four thousand 
men, seven hundred men were taken 
prisoners, and five hundred Slavs, includ- 
ing several officers, deserted the Austrians 
and with their arms and ammunition 
joined the Servians. The Germans com- 
plained that at the battle of Krasnik, 
the Russians broke the Austrian line and 
the Austrian troops abandoned _ their 
whole position, deserting the Germans 
who, although they fought bravely, had to 
fall back on Annapol. One of the German 
officers says, “The Austrians called on 
us to aid them and then deserted us. The 
German army will never forgive this 
act of dishonor.” The Austrians took 
up another position, but were again dis- 


the Allied left and center. The Russian 
government states that the Austrian 
army in Galicia was completely routed, 
losing 250,000 men killed and wounded 
and 100,000 men and 400 guns captured. 
The failure of the Germans to save the 
Austrian army and their loss of many 
pieces of siege and light artillery are also 
noted. 

The British submarine E-9 torpedoed 
the German cruiser Hela off Helgoland; 
most of her officers and crew were saved. 

It is reported that General Von Kolbars, 
formerly commander-in-chief of the Rus- 
sian Third Army Corps at Mukden, has 
been executed at Odessa as a German 
spy. He was eminent as an explorer and 
scientist and a member of the European 
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commission which delimited the frontiers 
of Servia, Bulgaria and Turkey in 1870. 
He was of German descent, married to 
a Russian lady, and occupied a mansion 
in Petrograd. 

A “White Paper” was issued on Wednes- 
day evening by the London foreign office, 
containing the report of Sir Maurice De 
Bunsen, late British ambassador to Vienna, 
in which he declared that Austria and 
Russia had almost reached an agreement 
on the Austro-Servian dispute when their 
conversations “were cut short” by the 
transfer of the dispute to the more dan- 
gerous ground of a direct conflict between 
Germany and Russia. Germany inter- 
vened on July 3lst by means of her double 
ultimatum to St. Petersburg and Paris. 
These ultimatums were of a kind to which 
only one reply was possible and Germany 
declared war on Russia August 1 and on 
France August 3. A few days’ delay might 
in all probability have saved Europe from 
one of the greatest calamities in history. 

A resume of the finding of the Belgian 
commission of inquiry into the alleged 
atrocities by German troops was made 
public after the report had been presented 
President Wilson. Chiefly they set forth 
that the German cavalry in the village of 
Malines were attacked by some Belgian 
troops, and a German officer killed during 
the fighting was subsequently buried at 
the request of the Belgian officer in com- 
mand. Although none of the citizens had 
taken part in the fight, a strong force of 
Germans destroyed two farms and six 
outlying houses, compelled the men to give 
up whatever arms they possessed, and then 
divided them into three groups. Eleven 
of the men were placed in a ditch, where 
they were afterwards found dead from 
wounds inflicted by the butts of rifles. 
At Ausmail mutilations were inflicted on 
inhabitants, prisoners hanged, and others 
tied to telegraph posts and shot. Com- 
mandant Van Damne, severely wounded 
at Haelen, was murdered by German 
infantry, who discharged revolvers into 
his mouth. At Aerschot, a town of eight 
thousand inhabitants, the Germans shot 
several inoffensive citizens, then claiming 
that a German officer had been shot by 
the son of the burgomaster, the Germans 
removed every man in the city, carrying 
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them fifty at a time some distance from 
the town. There they grouped them in 
lines of four men, made them run ahead 
of them and fired upon them, killing the 
wounded with their bayonets. More than 
forty men were thus found massacred. 
In several instances civilians were sent 
to Germany and compelled to labor in the 
fields, as was done in the days of slavery. 
These are only a few of the many horrible 
outrages communicated by the government 
of Belgium. 

The Powers, including the government 
of the United States, have refused to ac- 
quiesce in the attempt of the Turkish 
government to set aside the capitulations 
which established special courts for for- 
eigners in Turkey. Great Britain, France, 
Prussia and Italy presented a note to the 
Turkish government setting forth that as 
the capitulations are a matter of treaty, the 
abrogation will not be recognized without 
the consent of all the parties in the field. 
Przemysl, on the river San, fifty-four miles 
west of Lemberg, with a population of 
46,000, has been invested by the Russians. 


bap sengeesenpes September 17: A sugges- 
tion was made by the imperial chan- 
cellor of Germany, Von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
to Ambassador Gerard at Berlin, that the 
United States should undertake to solicit 
from Great Britain, France and Russia 
a statement of the terms under which the 
Allies would make peace. This resulted 
from an inquiry by the American govern- 
ment whether Emperor William ‘was de- 
sirous of discussing peace overtures, as 
Count von Bernstorff and Oscar Straus had 
recently reported. No action was taken 
by President Wilson in consequence of 
the message. 

It is reported that the German fleet in 
the Baltic met with a disaster while en- 
gaged in hunting passenger steamers and 
mistaking their own for the enemy’s ships 
engaged in a lively battle. The number of 
vessels injured is unknown, but several 
cruisers returned to Kiel badly riddled 
and carrying many wounded. 

Australasia is reported to have already 
raised 82,000 men as their reinforcement. 

Fripay, September 18: After five days 
battle on the line of the Aisne River, in 
which the Germans made furious charges 
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in attempting to break the Allied advance, 
the French and English holding the left 
wing of the Allied armies continued to 
press back the German invaders, folding 
back General Kluck’s army, like a door 
on its hinge, toward the north and east. 
This battle, unlike those of any previous 
wars, has consisted of a series of attacks 
and counter-attacks; of hurried entrench- 
ing and constant strengthening of field 
works already constructed; of fierce 
bayonet charges and cavalry raids extend- 
ing over many miles of country, in a river 
valley surrounded by elevated hills and 
forests, and in many cases affording very 
strong natural positions, as will be seen 
by succeeding reports. This battle, 
partaking of the nature of a siege, a 
defence, and open field operations, 
was to be continued for weeks, making 
a record never before known in his- 
tory. A French minister of war has 
ordered the class of 1914 to training 
camps to be prepared for active serv- 
ice. The British government has sus- 
pended the payment of the annuity 
of three thousand pounds per year 
hitherto handed the Duchess of 
Mecklenburg -Strelitz, a member of 
the British royal family who by mar- 
riage became a German subject. She 
is a sister of the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, a granddaughter of George 
III, and first cousin to Queen Vic- 
toria. The London war office re- 
ported that one million Russians had 
entered Galicia, with two million more 
about to follow, and that a third army of 
two million men is being mobilized in the 
more distant sections of Russia. A steamer, 
engaged in coaling German cruisers at sea 
in the West Indies, was captured by a 
French cruiser and carried into Martinique. 

President Wilson declared that for the 
present his efforts to provide a treaty of 
peace would be abandoned, believing that 
to press peace terms on the powers involved 
would be inconsistent with America’s 
neutral attitude. 

In Mexico, continued hostility between 
Generals Carranza and Villa have de- 
layed the proposed evacuation of Vera 
Cruz by the American forces. 

In an address to Parliament King 
George declared, “I address you under 
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circumstances that call for action rather 
than speech. After endeavors had been 
made by my government to preserve the 
peace of the world, I was compelled in 
the assertion of treaty obligations delib- 
erately set at naught, and for the protection 
of the public law of Europe and the vital 
interests of my empire, to go to war. 

“My navy and my army, with unceasing 
vigilance, courage and skill, sustained in 
association with our gallant and faithful 
Allies, a just and righteous cause. From 
every part of my empire there has been a 
spontaneous and enthusiastic rally to 
our common flag. 

“Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 








AFTER THE BOMBARDMENT 


Scenes of ruin such as this are now a common occurrence in 


Belgium, aptly called the cockpit of Europe 


I thank you for the liberality with which 
you have met a great emergency. 

“My Lords and Gentlemen, we are 
fighting for a worthy purpose, and we 
shall not lay down our arms until that 
purpose has been fully achieved. 

“T rely with confidence on the loyal and 
united efforts of all my subjects, and I 
pray that Almighty God may give us his 
blessing.” 

The Russians, under General Rennen- 
kampf, utilized many huge motor trucks 
capable of carrying thirty men each to 
transport infantry from one threatened 
point to another. 

It was claimed that Emperor William 
and his counsellors were led to believe 
that England was likely to be crippled 
in her military resources by insurrections 
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in Ireland, Asia, the Union of South Africa 
and her other colonies. 

A leading article in the Kreuz Zeitung 
of Berlin states: “No hour is more ar- 
dently desired by us than that of reckoning 
with England. History tells us that no 
words are so gruesome. and so hard as 
those between people of the same race. 
So be it then. We must have satisfaction, 
and if ever a war could be regarded as a 
judgment of God, it is this one. 

“The trident in German fist, however, 
will not be a symbol of domineering and 
injury to foreign rights. No; but the time 
of moderation, discipline, morality and 
justice.” 

Dr. Zimmerman, the German Under 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, thus justified 
the German barbarities in Belgium: “The 
barbarous attitude of the Belgian popu- 
lation in all parts occupied by our troops 
has not only justified our severe measures, 
but forced them on us for the sake of self- 
preservation. . 

“The entire responsibility of these 
events rests with the Belgian government, 
who with criminal frivolity has given to 
the Belgian people instructions contrary 
to the law of nations and incited their 
resistance, and who, in spite of our re- 
peated warnings, even after the fall of 
Liege, have done nothing to induce them 
to a peaceful attitude.” 

While Englishmen at this date were 
rallying to the colors with the greatest 
enthusiasm, it seems that the first hundred 
thousand men came slowly, so much so 
that the London papers toward the last 
of August were full of communications 
advocating enlisting, and the following 
satirical advertisements appeared in the 
personal columns of the London Times on 
August 27 and August 31: “Wanted, 
petticoats for all able-bodied youths in 
this country who have not yet joined the 
navy or army.” The other: “English 
woman undertakes to form and equip a 
regiment of women for the firing line if 
lawn tennis and cricketing young men will 
agree to act as Red Cross nurses to such 
regiments.” 


a pi hetememane! September 19: The battle 
along the line of the Aisne continued, 
although an equinoctial storm half-filled 
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some of the entrenchments with water and 
both armies suffered much from rain and 
cold. Wounded German officers taken 
prisoners tell of fearful losses. One said, 
that all the horses of the German Tenth 
Army Corps were killed, and other advices 
showed that the splendid chargers and 
artillery and transportation teams which 
had entered Belgium in August were nearly 
exhausted. The city of Rheims, from which 
Joan of Arc expelled the English in 1429, 
and containing the famous cathedral of 
Notre Dame dating from the thirteenth 
century, had been bombarded for three 
days with terrible effect. 

Petrograd officially announced that the 
Russian troops had captured fortified 
Sanvia and Sambor in Galicia and were 
pushing on to Cracow. The Austrian rear 
guard had been repulsed beyond the San 
River, losing three thousand prisoners and 
some guns and ammunition. 

Southern Austria had concentrated 300,- 
000 troops along the Italian border. The 
Austrian dreadnought Viribus Unitis, one 
of the largest ships in the navy, was re- 
ported badly damaged in an engagement 
in the Adriatic: 

It was claimed that the western German 
army have been greatly handicapped by 
a lack of food and forage due to insufficient 
transportation. 

In a speech in Queen’s Hall, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Lloyd-George said: 
“Have you read the Kaiser’s speeches? 
If you have not a copy, I advise you to 
buy it. They will soon be out of print 
and you won’t have any more of the same 
sort again. They are all of the clatter and 
bluster of the German militarists, the 
mailed fist and the shining armor. 

“Poor old mailed fist. Its knuckles 
are getting a little bruised. Poor shining 
armor; the shine is being knocked off it. 
But there is the same swagger and boast- 
fulness running through the whole of the 
speeches. 

“You saw that remarkable speech which 
appears in the British weekly. It is a very 
remarkable product as an illustration of 
the spirit we have got to fight. It is a 
speech to his soldiers on the way to the 
front. ‘Remember that the German 
people are the chosen people of God. 
me, as the German Emperor, the spirit of 
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God has descended. I am His weapon, 
His sword, and His vice-regent. Woe to 
the disobedient. Death to the cowards 
and unbelievers!’ 

“There has been nothing like it since 
the days of Mohammed. Lunacy is always 
distressing, but sometimes it is dangerous. 
And when you get it manifested in the 
head of the state, and it has become the 
policy of a great empire, it is about time 
that it should be ruthlessly put away. 
I do not believe he meant all these speeches. 
It was simply the martial straddle which 
he had acquired, but there were men 
around him who meant every word of it. 
This was their religion. 

“Treaties: they entangle the feet of 
Germany in her advance. Cut them with 
the sword. Little nations? They hinder 
the advance of Germany. Trample them 
in the mire under the German heel. The 
Russian slave, he challenges the supremacy 
of Germany in Europe. Hurl your legions 
at him and massacre him. Britain: she 
is a constant menace to the dominancy 
of Germany in the world. Wrest the tri- 
dent out of her hands. 

“More than that, the new philosophy 
of Germany is to destroy Christianity— 
sickly sentimentalism about sacrifice for 
others. Poor pap for German mouths. We 
will have the new diet. We will force it 
on the world. It will be ‘made in Ger- 
many’; a diet of ‘blood and iron.’ 

“What remains? Treaties have gone. 
The honor of nations is gone. Liberty is 
gone. What is left? Germany is left. 
Deutschland Uber Alles. 

“That is what we are fighting, that 
claim of the predominancy of a civiliza- 
tion, a material one; a hard one. A civi- 
lization which at once rules and enslaves 
the world.” 


GUNDAY, September 20: Berlin officially 
stated that the war subscription loan 
has reached $1,500,000,000. General Stein- 
metz, who won the iron Gross in 1870, was 


reported killed September 15. In Alsace 

the German troops were in contact all 

along the border with the French lines. 
The great battle of the Aisne was still 
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proceeding, and although it still partook 
of the nature of a siege, the retreating 
movement of the German right was 
spreading to the center and the French 
had advanced west of Argonne. 

The Russians were bombarding Jaroslav 
and investing Przemiysl, and have repulsed 
the Austrian troops in Galicia with heavy 
losses. In East Prussia the Russians have 
captured much artillery, including thirty- 
six heavy howitzers sent by the Germans 
from Breslau for attack on Ivangorod. 

It is reported that the German bom- 
bardment has practically destroyed the 
magnificent cathedral at Rheims, which, 
begun on the site of an earlier church 
erected by Robert DeCourcy in 1212, was 
continued at intervals down to the fifteenth 
century and has been described as “the 
most perfect in grandeur and grace of 
Gothic style in existence.” Its west 
front, with its deeply recessed triple portal 
and the wonderful rose window, more than 
forty feet in diameter, that surmounts it, 
was reported destroyed by shells, and its 
sculptures, stained glass and statuary 
unsurpassed in any existing structure 
were largely injured or destroyed by con- 
flagration. This wanton destruction of 
the wonderful cathedral appears to have 
been without any excuse, for although 
terrific efforts by the German force to 
break the center of the allied line centered 
on the city of Rheims and vicinity, no 
effective purpose was to be secured by 
its destruction. The outcome of the day 
of furious fighting found the allied center 
firmly held while the flanking movement 
to the west continued. 

In the south the Montenegrin and Ser- 
vian armies are pressing on Sarajevo, and 
the fall of the Bosnian capital is daily 
expected. At Pola, Trieste and along the 
Austro-Italian border, warlike prepara- 
tions foreshadowed a future collision be- 
tween Austria and Italy. Lieutenant- 
General Kamio commanding the Japanese 
in Kiauchau reported the repulse of a 
German detachment after a short skir- 
mish, his forces losing three men killed 
and wounded, and capturing the German 
equipment and supplies. 


(To be continued) 
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Colstoi’s War Prophecy 


HIS is a Revelation of .events of a Universal 
character which must shortly come to pass: 


Three 
Torches of 
Corruption 


All Europe 
in Flames 


A New 
Ethical Era 


Race Wars 
Strangle 
Progress 


Their spiritual outlines are now before my eyes. I see floating upon the surface 
of the sea of human fate the huge silhouette of a nude woman. She is, with her beauty, 
poise, her smile, her jewels—a super-Venus. Nations rush madly after her, each of them 
eager to attract her especially. But she, like an eternal courtesan, flirts with all. In her 
hair ornaments, of diamonds and rubies, is engraved her name, ‘“‘Commercialism.”’ As 
alluring and bewitching as she seems, much destruction and agony follow in her wake. 
Her breath, reeking of sordid transactions, her voice of metallic character like gold, and 
her look of greed are so much poison to the nations who fall victims to her charms. 

And behold, she has three gigantic arms with three torches of universal corrup- 
tion in her hands. The first torch represents the flame of war, that the beautiful courtesan 
carries from city tocity and country tocountry. Patriotism answers with flashes of honest 
flame, but the endis a roar of guns and muskets. 

The second torch bears the flame of bigotry and hypocrisy. It lights the lamps 
only in temples and on the altars of sacred institutions. It carries the seed of falsity and 
fanaticism. It kindles the minds that are still in cradles and follows them to their graves. 

The third torch is that of the law, that dangerous foundation of all unauthentic 
traditions, which first does its fatal work in the family, then sweeps through the larger 
world of literature, art and statesmanship. 

The great conflagration will start about 1912, set by the torch of the first arm 
in the countries of southeastern Europe. It will develop into a destruction and calamity 
in 1914. In that year I see all Europe in flames and bleeding. I hear the lamentations 
of huge battlefields. 

But in the year 1915 the strange figure from the north—a new Napoleon— 
enters the stage of the bloody drama. He is a man of little militaristic training, a writer 
or a journalist, but in his grip most of Europe will remain until 1925. 

The end of the great calamity will mark a new political era for the old world. 
There will be left no empires or kingdoms, but the world will form a federation of the 
United States of Nations. There will remain only four great giants—the Anglo-Saxon, 
the Latins, the Slavs and the Mongolians. 

After the year 1925 I see a change in religious sentiment. The second torch 
of the courtesan has brought about the fall of the church. The ethical idea has almost 
vanished. Humanity is without moral feeling. 

But then a great reformer arises. He will clear the world of the relics of mono- 
theism and lay the corner stone of the temple of pantheism. God, soul, spirit and immor- 
tality will be molten in a new furnace, and I see the peaceful beginning of an ethical era. 
The man determined to this mission is a Mongolian Slav. He is already walking the 
earth—a man of active affairs. He himself does not now realize the mission assigned to 
him by Superior Powers. 

And, behold, the name of the third torch, which has already begun to destroy 
our family relations, our standards of art and morals. The relation between woman and 
man is accepted as a prosaic partnership of the sexes. Art has become realistic degeneracy. 

Political and religious disturbances have shaken the spiritual foundations of 
all nations. 

Only small spots here and there have remained untouched by those three de- 
structive flames. The anti-national wars in Europe, the class war of America and the race 
wars in Asia have strangled progress for half a century. By then, in the middle of this 
century, I see a heroine of literature and art rising from the ranks of the Latins and Per- 
sians, the worldfof the tedious stuff of the obvious. 

It is the light of symbolism that shall outshine the light of the torch of com- 
mercialism. In place of polygamy and monogamy of today there will come a poetogamy 

relations of the sexes based fundamentally on the poetic conceptions of life. 

And I see the nations growing larger and realizing that the alluring woman of 
their destiny is after all nothing but an allusion. There will be a time when the world 
will have no use for armies, hypocritical religions and degenerate art. Life is evolution, an 
evolution is development from the simple to the more complicated forms of mind and body. 

I see the passing show of the world-drama, in its present form, how it fades 
like the glow of evening upon the mountains. One motion of the hand of commercialism 
and a new history begins 

















The United States of Europe 


in the Twentieth Century 
by Gheodore Harris 


HE present war in Europe is an anachronism. It is a war not between 
peoples, but between monarchs who are out of date; fomented by 
hereditary aristocracies in England, Germany, Austria, and the obsolete 

feudalism of a Russia that has slept at the top since Peter the Great. 

The peoples of these countries have no quarrel. There is and can be no 
race antagonism between them. Left to themselves, they would be helping 
instead of hindering each other. Surely there is room enough in this world 
for all its peoples! But, under their rulers, who have inherited the mistaken 
traditions of centuries, one country competes with all the others for territory, 
for trade, for wealth, for power, just as do individuals. They mistake the 
Zeitgeist of their times. Co-operation is the keynote of the Christian twentieth 
century; competition, a discarded legacy from the Dark Ages. 

The same ethics that guides individuals should guide nations. They 
are no more exempt from the operation of moral laws than the units of which 
they are made. Europe calls itself Christian; the states composing it, therefore, 
should be governed in their dealings with each other by the canons of Chris- 
tianity. The first principle underlying all Christian doctrine is love. In its 
larger sense it pervades the universe, and is the unfailing norm of a crescive 
Nature. The tides, the planets that wheel in space, and the suns that hold 
them to their courses obey its laws. Co-operation is the rule of love; compe- 
tition the rule of hate. Nations should, therefore, be co-operative. This is 
the meaning of civilization, or it means nothing. 

However this monstrous war in Europe may end—with whatever side 
victorious—one result seems certain: the evolution of several republics in the 
place of feudal monarchies and hereditary aristocracies. The peoples of the 
various states have long been ready. The English aristocracy is tottering to 
its fall. The hollow shell of English monarchy will not survive it long. The 
Romanoffs, the Hohenzollerns, the Hapsburgs, the Bourbons have not prce 
duced, since the time of Frederick the Great, a single great man, a single wise 
man, who would be chosen from among his fellows as of his own right their 
guide and leader, their King, K6nig, or Able-man! 

Says the New York Nation in a recent editorial: 

We never have believed, and cannot now, that in this day and genera- 

tion a noble people should be in the hand of king or emperor, enlightened 

though he may be, or however ardent a guardian of peace during a long 

period of years. Never have we upheld the Germany of the mailed fist, 

of the autocracy of militarism; against its claims, its excesses, its en- 

croachments upon civil rights, its assertion that it constitutes a sacrosanct 

caste superior to any other, we have protested in season and out of season. 

We have long seen in this swashbuckling, overbearing attitude of the 

militarists a grave menace to the peace of Europe; and it has now brought 

the very worst to pass that the human imagination. can conceive. We 

have never taken the slightest stock in a Kaiser who vows that he rules 

by divine right and not by popular consent; and we cannot now uphold a 

















form of government which denies to masses of its population the right to 

one vote to every man. 

Think of a Europe federated like the United States—no tariff barriers, 
no sectional animosities, no national jealousies and hatreds stirred up and 
nourished by their leaders—but one great, harmonious family of peoples striv- 
ing for their common good, rivals only in the arts of peace. Such, with all 
its faults and imperfections, the United States is today. We have set the 
example of disinterested statesmanship among the nations of the world. We 
have carried the precepts of Christianity into practice, amidst the sneers and 
disbelief of a wondering world. Our recent diplomacy has shown itself dowered 
only with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, the love of love. Our treatment 
of the Philippines, of Porto Rico, of Cuba has passed into history. Our re- 
mission to China of a large portion of our claim on account of the Boxer indem- 
nity and our dignified refusal to join the world powers of Europe in the 
exploitation of that country, stand unparalleled in the annals of nations. 
Torn and bleeding Mexico has had the benefit of a policy that could have its 
birth only in Christian ideals followed by Christian statesmen. 

If Europe shall follow our example—that is, if her peoples shall throw 
off the yoke of militarism, of hereditary monarchy, then, indeed, out of this 
greatest of all world-wars shall grow the greatest of all world-blessings. Then, 
indeed, shall the ‘Eternal World’’—as Carlyle calls it—write a chapter of its 
history, over which the “Time-World” with its past hates and estrangements 
shall “flutter as an unreal shadow.” 

Napoleon prophesied that Europe would become all Cossack or all Repub- 
lican. He was right. The very war now being fought is fought that it may 
become all Republican. The Cossacks themselves, are fighting that it may 
not become all Cossack. A thing which Napoleon did not foresee. This matter, 
once examined into, however, does not seem so strange. There are two Russias, 
two Germanys, two Austrias—even two Englands. 

Oswald Garrison Villard, quite the profoundest student of European affairs 
who has yet written of the present war, says: 

. There are two Germanys. One is that of the Kaiser and of the mili- 
tary autocracy, those who believe in the divine right of rulers, in the 
mailed fist, in government by aristocracy, in might as against right, and 
who have ‘taught the doctrine that peace can only be assured if all the 
nations be armed to the teeth. 

But there is another Germany besides this one of the autocrats— 
totally different, infinitely nobler. It is the Germany of the great souls 
who have really made the spirit of the nation, its thinkers, its teachers, 
its scientists, its civic administrators, its poets, its glorious musicians, 
its philosophers, its idealists, its patriots of the wars for freedom and of the 
lost struggle for liberty in 1848. 

The causes of the existing conflict between the European states are 
generally given as follows: 

(1) On the part of Germany: A Pan-Germanism that means the extension 
of German influence through the Balkans to the Aégean Sea; that will give 
Germany control of the Dutch and Belgian harbors; develop and expand her 
colonial empire; bring supremacy on the sea; maintain the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings, and establish more firmly the militaristic autocracy. 

(2) On the part of Russia: The attainment of the open sea via the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula; access to the Mediterranean and the possession of Con- 


stantinople; the recovery of the control of Manchuria, and an open port on the 
Pacific. 

















(3) On the part of England: The retention of her naval supremacy; the 
prevention of the expansion of both Germany and Russia; and generally the 
maintenance of her domination of the world’s commerce. 

(4) On the part of France: The recovery of Alsace-Lorraine and revenge 
for the humiliation of 1870. 

(5) On the part of Austria: The preservation of her very existence as a 
nation. 

Belgium was forced into the fight by an outrageous violation of her 
neutrality. 

The rest of the nations of Europe are holding aloof. Italy, in dread of 
Austria’s Balkan policy, and desirous of both Albanian and Austrian ports, 
is a-quiver with eagerness to join the fray. Norway and Sweden, asking only 
to be let alone, are deeply apprehensive of Russia’s ultimate designs. Portugal 
is the friend of England and Spain sympathetic with France. Whether or not 
the present neutral nations will yet be whirled into the maelstrom cannot now 
be foretold. 

It will be noted that of the causes given, some are righteous, and others 
are selfish and unworthy. Why should not Germany develop her commerce 
to the utmost? Why should she not enjoy the same privileges on the pathless 
highways of the ocean as England? Why should she not extend the blessings 
of her civilization to darkest Africa? 

France, wrongly bereft of Alsace-Lorraine, is right when she wants them 
back. Bismarck, when he divorced a people from their kindred, against their 
prayers and entreaties, committed a crime against the laws of God and Nature 
that the empire of his creation is now atoning for with blood and tears. 

Russia, likewise, is entitled to the utmost freedom of access to the high 
seas for her traffic. 

England only is justified for her part in the war by the belief that Ger- 
many, attaining her own objects, would seek to destroy her long-time rival. 

Thus into the witches’ cauldron now seething in Europe have gone divine 
right of kings, militarism, national revenges, jealousies, envies, lust for power, 
greed for territory, for trade, for money, and the folk-hatreds of centuries— 
all stirred and kept boiling by the selfishness of princes in order to divert their 
serfs and subjects from revolutions and upheavals that would mean dethrone- 
ment to themselves, and a relegation of all monarchical principles to the dark 
ages from whence they sprang. One thing is certain—the spirit of the twentieth 
century is not military. There will, therefore, develop no Napoleon, no Fried- 
rich, no Marlborough, to meet the demand of the age as in the past. 

It is, indeed, strange to listen to the learned professorial tongues that 
have been set wagging by the present world-war in Europe. Professor Kuno 
Francke, of Harvard University, says in a letter to the New York Times that 
Germany’s motive is self-defense; that England fights to cripple German 
commerce; France, to recover Alsace-Lorraine; Russia, to underbind German 
influence in the near East, and to supplant Austria in the Balkans. Hugo 
Muensterberg, professor of psychology in the same university, writes to the 
Boston Herald that the issue is between the onrushing Slavic world and the 
German world. That it is a struggle between two civilizations; a conflict 
between Slavic and German cultures. An article on ““The War of the Nations” 
in Munsey’s Magazine for October, 1914, refers to the “race hatreds” sweeping 
Europe into general war. The newspaper press at large refer loosely to a 
“race war” between Teuton and Slav. But there is no difference in race. There 

















is no inherent antagonism between Teuton, Slav, Celt, Greek or Italian. All 
the nations at war, and all their peoples, are of Aryan stock. Says a leading 
authority on this question: 


The Aryan family, which is sometimes called Japhetic, or descendants 
of Japhet, includes the Hindus and Persians among Asiatic nations, and 
almost all the peoples of Europe. It may seem strange that we English 
should be related not only to the Germans and Dutch and Scandinavians, 
but to the Russians, French, Spanish, Romans and Greeks as well; stranger 
still, that we can claim kinship with such distant people as the Persians 
and Hindus. ... In distant ages, somewhere about the rivers Oxus 
and Jaxartes, and on the north of the mountainous range called the Hin- 
doo-Koosh, dwelt the ancestors of all the nations we have enumerated, form- 
ing a single and united people, simple and primitive in their way of life, 
but yet having enough of a common national life to preserve a common 
language. They called themselves Aryans. . . . As their numbers increased, 
the space wherein they dwelt became too small for them who had out of one 
formed many different peoples. Then began a series of migrations, in 
which the collection of tribes who spoke one language and formed one 
people started off to seek their fortune in new lands. . . . First among 
them, in all probability, started the Celts, who, traveling perhaps to 
the south of the Caspian and the north of the Black Sea, found their way 
to Europe and spread far on to the extreme west. . . . Another of the 
great families who left the Aryan home was the Pelasgic or Graeco-Italic. 
These, journeying along, first southwest, and then to the west, passed 
through Asia Minor on to the countries of Greece and Italy, and in time 
separated into those two great peoples, the Greeks and the Romans, 

. Next we come to two great families of nations who seem to have 
taken the same route at first, and perhaps began their travels together 
as the Greeks and Romans did. These are the Teutons and the Slavs. 


War, therefore, between any of the European nations, cannot be a race 


war. It is a war between members of the same family, who, so far from having 
an inherited hatred, or racial prejudice one toward the other, have the same 
root characteristics, the same ideals, the same genesis of religious faith, the 
same political trend from the freedom of one to the freedom of all, which Hegel 
says constitutes the history of civilization. The only true race antagonisms 
arise from color, as between the Caucasian, the Mongolian, and the Ethiopian. 
The word ‘‘Caucasian” itself indicates a people who had their origin in the 
region of the Caucasus Mountains, in the southeastern part of European Russia. 
Another authority, treating of the Aryans, writes as follows: 


Our earliest glimpses of India disclosed two races struggling for the 
soil. The one was a fair-skinned people, which had lately entered by 
the northwestern passes—a people who called themselves Aryan, literally 
of ‘‘noble’’ lineage, speaking a stately language, worshipping friendly and 
powerful gods. These Aryans became the Brahmans and Rajputs of 
India. The other race was of a lower type, who had long dwelt in the land, 
and whom the lordly newcomers drove back into the mountains, or reduced 
to servitude on the plains. . . . The victorious Aryans called the early 
tribes Dasyus, or ‘“‘enemies,’’ and Dasas, or ‘‘slaves.””. The Aryans entered 
India from the colder north, and prided themselves on their fair com- 
plexion. Their Sanskrit for ‘‘color’’ (varna) came to mean “race’’ or 
“caste.” The old Aryan poets, who composed the Vedas at least three 
thousand and perhaps four thousand years ago, praised their bright gods, 
who, slaying the Dasyus, ‘protected the Aryan color’; who “subjected the 
black-skin to the Aryan man.”’ They tell us of their own stormy deities who 
“rush on like furious bulls and scatter the black-skin."” Moreover, the 
Aryan, with his finely formed features, loathed the squat Mongolian 
faces of the aborigines. One Vedic poet speaks of the non-Aryan as nose- 
less or flat-nosed, while another praises his own “beautiful-nosed gods." 


Thus we see that the antipathy of the Southern white man to the Southern 

















negro is a real, racial antagonism, taking root “in the dark backward and 
abysm of time,” from his Aryan ancestors, preserved through all the centuries, 
and eradicable only through the same slow processes of Nature, to whom a 
thousand years are as a day. Incidentally, also, we learn that the prominent 
nose of our Jewish fellow-citizens, who, if not of our Aryan stock, are at all 
events collateral kindred—may be an inheritance from the time when that 
organ was a badge of distinction, differentiating the ruling white race from 
the flat-nosed, black-skinned aborigines, and which only the Jews have kept 
in its pristine size and shape by refusing intermarriage with other peoples, and 
thus maintaining the integrity of their own family. 

So far as the English and the Germans are concerned, they are both of 
Teutonic ancestry. The national hero of Germany, Hermann, who conquered 
the Roman legions under Varus in the first century of the Christian era, is 
really more closely related to the Anglo-Saxons than to the Germans. The 
English, too, are Danish, Norwegian, Saxon and French in their ancestry. 
In fact, all the European nations are so closely bound together by ties of blood 
and history that the same race-consciousness, if not the same folk-consciousness, 
permeates them root and branch. 

Each member of the Aryan family has had its rise and decline in the 
expression of its national consciousness. The Greeks once gave us a sculpture, 
an epic and dramatic literature, a philosophy, a scientific terminology that have 
never been surpassed. The Romans gave us a system of laws and a literature 
likewise supreme. The Italians gave to the world the art of painting and the 
beginnings of the art of music. The English have produced the greatest litera- 
ture of all the ages. The Germans, through centuries of struggle for expression, 
carried the art of music to sublime heights and enlarged the boundaries of the 
human intellect with their metaphysics. The Slavs, alone, of the Aryan fami- 
lies, have not as yet found expression for their national consciousness in the 
arts. But their day is approaching. Already the first streakings of the dawn 
are visible in painting, in music and in literature. When they shall sometime 
have found themselves, it may be years or centuries hence, then, they too, 
will join their elder sisters, and all the peoples of Europe will become united in 
the doing of deeds that carry out the ideals expressed through their literature, 
painting, music and sculpture. 

Professor Muensterberg says: 


Germany is fighting today the battle of western civilization, and, 
while the French bayonets and the English torpedoes are directed ag: inst 
its life, it fights this battle ultimately for France and England, too. 

No thoughtful German underestimates the great moral powers latent 
in the Russian people. The Slavic world is full of deep melancholy beauty, 
of devoted loyalty, of religious democracy, of sincere idealism. T he 
harshness of its autocratic regime and the widespread corruption of its 
upper classes are unimportant compared with the sterling virtues of the 
Russian people. 

Yet the Germans feel strongly that a fundamental contract separates 
the German nation from the Russian. The German culture is active and 
productive; the Russian at its best passive and uncreative. . . . The 
Russian life is one of cultural inefficiency. . 

No Teuton to whom life means more than the comfort of his senses 
and to whom western civilization is more than mere entertainment of his 
intellect can coolly deliberate whether the German or the Russian civi- 
lization is the better. 

He must feel with all the instincts of his mind that one is progress 
and the other regress, that one is cultural blessing and the other cultural 
depravity; that the one is life and the other eternal death. 

















Professor Muensterberg forgets that the genius of the Russian people has 
so far had few opportunities to express its national consciousness. Under the 
tyranny of a feudal aristocracy and an absolute monarchy the people have 
been subject to brutal repression; to a slavery almost as cruel as that of ancient 
barbarism. Surely he has not forgotten the names of Pushkin, Griboyedoff, 
Lermontoff, Gogol, Turgenieff, Tolstoi, Gorky, Tschaikowsky, Rubinstein, 
Moskowsky and others who have left their impress on the modern world. 
Surely he knows that Germany accomplished nothing in literature, music, 
philosophy or art till after the time of Frederick the Great. We will grant 
that of the four great literary Bibles—Homer, Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe 
—Germany furnished one. We will concede that Kant made a discovery in 
the realms of mind of more importance to the human race than the discovery 
of America by Columbus. We will cheerfully acknowledge our debt to Ger- 
many for her contributions to the world of science. But science only comes 
into her kingdom when literature and art have prepared the way. In science 
today France, Italy, England and America each furnish their quota of useful 
inventions and discoveries. Russia has not yet had her day in art and litera- 
ture; she must pass through that stage of her growth before she, too, becomes 
a nation of deeds. She must first express her national consciousness in terms 
of art, music, or literature. The good German professors are fond of empha- 
sizing the culture of their country, overlooking the historic fact that each nation 
of Europe has antedated Germany in its cultural epoch, just as proud, just as 
worthy, and just as important to mankind as the culture of the German 
branch of the Teutons. Depend upon it that despised Russia will yet give 
to the world a music, a literature, or an art that shall set the Pierian 
Springs bubbling and flowing again to the infinite joy of all mankind. 

In the city of New York today, as well as in many other cities of the United 
States, a world-riddle that has puzzled humanity for ages past is being solved 
according to the divine plan, silently, inexorably and almost unconsciously. 
For the first time in thousands of years, the widely-scattered Aryans are coming 
together again. The descendants of the ancient Pelasgic migration—Greeks 
and Italians; the Celtic—Welsh, Scotch, Irish; the Teutonic—Norwegians, 
Swedes, English, Danes, Germans, Austrians; the Slavic—Russians, Jews and 
Balkans—all the children of the old Aryan family, after centuries of separation, 
of wandering, of suffering and tribulation—are coming—shall we say—home 
again! At any rate, for the first time since their pre-historic breaking up and 
their flights into unknown lands, they are now mingling together under one 
government and one flag, fusing into a homogeneous people. If they are doing 
this in the United States of America, why not in the United States of Europe? 
There is but one answer: Let Europe become Republican, and it must follow, 
as the day the night. Let us go a step further: The United States of North 
America, the United States of South America, the United States of Europe— 
these enlightened Christian republics pursuing the paths of peace, their peoples 
dwelling on this earth in harmony, the Golden Rule their common heritage and 
motto, and there will be no more wars or rumors of wars; they will hold the 
balance of power in the world through the centuries, until such time as in 
God’s wisdom even the primitive racial distinctions of color shall lose their 
significance and all men’s good shall 

Be each man’s rule, and universal peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 


And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 
Thro’ all the circle of the golden year. 














By BENNETT CHAPPLE 


ONE is the vaunted banner that proclaimed the world for peace, 
The mask is torn asunder and all Hell has seen release. 
The heat of age-old anger now has cracked the thin veneer, 
Ten million men are targets—and all Europe is a bier. 
The mighty guns are booming in their terrifying voice, 
They cut the field like reapers—and the soldiers have no choice. 
They face the rain of bullets, and with manhood's stalwart zeal 
They march with very souls aflame through jaws of glistening steel. 


Theirs, but to fall in winrows deep, cut down by scythes of lead, 
Till truce piles high the harvest there in gory stacks of dead. 
Napoleon took two million lives before he drank his dregs; 

“To make an omelet,’ he said, “you have to break some eggs.” 
Ten million men now face the guns—an omelet, in truth— 

Ten million sturdy warriors so full of strength and youth, 

Ten million men in uniform, stirred to heroic deeds, 

Ten million men in league with death, while Christ in pity pleads. 


The proud world hangs its heartsick head at such a grewsome sight; 
The grim old skeleton of war once more has come to light, 

And savagery has brushed aside all civilizing creed, 

Turned back the clock a hundred years, to let the nations bleed. 
What is this pride of nations that will pay such awful price? 

What is this commerce of the world that asks such sacrifice? 

Oh, is it worth the candle that the sombre altars light 

When men—perhaps a million men—are victims of the fight? 
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N these days when business and com- 
mercial activity have represented 
the genius of the age, statistics and 
figures and maps furnish even a 

more graphic comprehension of conditions 
than extended detailed description of the 
armies and navies in peace or battle array. 

In the following six maps, drawn to 
graphic and decimal scale so that distances 
can be easily seen, will be found a vivid 
portrayal not only of the condition of 
the situation as it exists in the remaking 
of a world map, but given also in detailed 
form, situations that have led up to} the 
present struggle as well as latent elements 
which seemingly made war inevitable. 

The statistics show comparatively the 
armies and resources of the various coun- 
tries engaged. The naval and air fleets 
of the contestants have been carefully 
analyzed after exhaustive study. Annual 
revenues, national debts and commerce 
are perhaps the most impressive of all to 
this nation. These maps tell in them- 
selves a story that no words could entirely 
encompass. It is an analysis of elements 
and statistics that must be very carefully 
considered whenever peace negotiations 
are opened. 

The first of the series of maps shows 
Europe and is drawn on the scale of one 
hundred miles to a square. Anyone can 
easily follow the movements of the armies, 
as the chief points involved in the contest 
are presented in these maps. 

Elements of weakness, danger or old 
boundaries which may be revived are 


shown in dotted lines and detailed infor- 
mation given on the special maps. 

The second map shows northwestern 
France, Belgium and Luxemburg, drawn 
on the scale of twenty miles to the square. 
This essentially covers the area of present 
hostilities on the west, and important 
towns connected with the story of the war 
are shown. 

Swinging from the war in the west, the 
third map is drawn to the scale of twenty 
miles to the square, showing the principal 
area covered in the conflicts between 
Russian, German and Austrian armies. 
These two maps furnish at a glance the 
general information every person would 
desire in following the situation as it 
further develops. 

The fourth map is drawn to scale of one 
hundred miles to the square, showing the 
powder keg of Europe, giving the present 
boundaries of the Balkan States, Southern 
Austria, Turkey and Greece, with special 
information on same page, and on another 
page the condensed history of the late 
Balkan war. 

The fifth map shows Asia, with its most 
important European possessions, and also 
shows the Philippines and Manila. 

The sixth map shows Africa. 

This war peculiarly involves everyone 
of the continents in the eastern hemisphere, 
as well as the colonies of North and South 
America of the warring nations. Africa 
is especially interested, as it is under almost 
universal domination of European nations. 

See comments on pages with maps. 
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CAUSES OF THE WORLD'S WAR 


HE ancients, even before the prophet 

Daniel, have foretold a great and ter- 

rible world war, like the one which 
now devastates Europe and is being fought by 
peoples in or from every continent, Australia, 
and many islands, either as principals or as 
colonies of the participating contestants. 

The causes of this war existed even before 
the prophecies were darkly uttered, whether 
the poetic declarations of the Norsemen who 
worshipped Thor and Odin, or the prophet 
Ezekiel or St. John, who foretold the great 
battle of Armageddon in Revelations xvi. 
14 to 21 verses inclusive. This war fits that 
prophecy with terrible similitude. 

All these predictions were based upon 
truth of human selfishness and lust for murder 
in wars for robbery by conquest. The inci- 
dents and the events which immediately 
preceded the present world war were simply 
the opportunity, and, in a very small sense, 
the cause. 

Let us see how the world was set for its 
legacy of hatred, murder, vengeance and 
robbery. Selfish conquest brought its heri- 
tage of distrust, suspicion, rivalry, hate and 
war. These comparatively recent events 
since the crusades have direct bearing. 

From 1006 to 1270 there were seven cru- 
sades by earnest and devout Christians, whose 
bigotry and superstitions displaced Christ’s 
commands, as intolerance always will. 

These satanic, but so called religious, wars 
were against the Tartars, Saracens and 
Turks, to rescue the Holy Sepulchre. After 
the murderous wars over a century elapsed, 
and then came the Turks to repay the visits. 
Their cruelty was probably worse than that 
of the Crusaders, whose example of conquest 
they followed. During centuries of cruelty, 
massacre and misrule, the so-called Christian 
nations kept the people of the Balkans under 
the rule of Turkey, as it was impossible to 
decide who could have Constantinople and 
hold it without being assailed, defeated or 
assassinated by the other powers. 

All nations wanted Constantinople, or to 
prevent others from having it as a strategic 
position for Asiatic and African commerce 
and development of power. Especially 
Russia needed the Dardanelles and the 
Bosphorus to have an outlet at all times for 
her commerce into the Mediterranean. For 
centuries Russia was balked by England and 
other nations who supported Turkey. Austria 
and Germany also seemed anxious to have 
Salonica and Constantinople, and the growth 
of the Balkan States, especially Servia, would 
place a positive obstacle in their path. 


As we are now on causes of the present 
world war, the short history of the two Bal- 
kan wars in 1912 and 1913 will be given at 
close of this article. 

The Balkan wars having shown Servia 
more powerful than seemed agreeable to 
Austria, and Russia fearing any hindrance 
to Servia’s growth, while also remembering 
with bitterness the annexation of the two 
Serb provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
from Turkey by Austria, naturally made any 
demonstration against Servia a matter of 
vital and racial importance to Russia. Servia 
had most bitter hatred for Austria and 
constant desires, with more or less of hostile 
intrigue in the Serb provinces of Austria, 
to cause revolt, and, if possible, annex from 
Austria all Slav territory. 

This all illustrates two very important 
points which must be fully considered in 
making any peace which may be hoped to 
continue, or indeed to be based on real 
justice. 

First of all. Every large nation must be 
fairly provided with seaports, and those 
which can be used at best possible advan- 
tage for her commerce. Any barriers between 
free access to the sea and a great nation 
must and will be swept aside, whether it be 
by Russia, Germany or even little Servia, 
or trouble will be latent and only temporarily 
suppressed. Fair deals can be made by 
treaty, which will give access even without 
political control, but as free facilities. 

Second, and most important, is the fact 
that all races are apt to love their own blood 
and have more confidence in and willingness 
to obey rulers of their own race and choice. 
Conquered territory, of an alien race is a 
source of great danger and weakness unless 
wisdom and honest desire to serve the con- 
quered people is shown. In fact mercy and 
benevolent upbuilding will bless a conquered 
people, in many cases, as in Egypt and India, 
for instance, and also South Africa. Service 
deserves and often secures intense loyalty 
to a beneficent government. 

Many observant people believe that mercy, 
service and justice are “‘made in England” 
for use in governing their colonies, to quite 
an extent, and the errors of George the 
Third in America taught England wonderful 
ability to bless and not to annoy, misunder- 
stand or oppress her colonies. 

Those who read the history of the Franco- 
Prussian war and the terms of the Treaty 
of Frankfort, 1871, will find that after having 
exacted a ransom from Paris of forty million 
dollars (200,000,000 francs), Germany also 
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Especial attention is called to the dotted lines showing the old boundaries of Poland and 


other countries or provinces where boundaries may be restored, or discordant element pre- 


dominate. 


By looking at the dotted lines in western Russia, eastern Prussia and northern Austria, 
we see what a reunited and autonomous Poland, as promised, would mean territorially to 


Russia, Austria and Germany. 
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exacted ONE BILLION DOLLARS WAR INDEMNITY 
FROM FRANCE, 


Wuy So Many Nations Joinep in WAR 


Had Germany shown repentance for this 
sin, and had she even omitted to exact tribute 
from cities in Belgium, as captured, there 
would have been grounds to believe that 
mercy was also “‘made in Germany,” for use 
in war and government. Every nation, 
seeing these things, and believing that, one 
at a time, they would be treated to the same 
old style of war settlements, should Germany 
be victorious, had to, in very self-defence, 
oppose Germany. 

Mercy not yet seemingly thrust aside and 
lack of record of exacting big war indem- 
nities for many years gave England and 
France the power of support, which in a large 
part might have been withheld, or even 
accorded to Germany, had it not been for 
the ‘‘might of her terrible war machine” and 
the results of its former successful use on 
France, and, so far, on Belgium. 

Well, this was the setting. We are suffi- 
ciently human to know that all nations 
(even our own) have ‘‘jingoes,”’ or narrow 
patriots, who can see only their own country 
“right or wrong,” and who consider force 
as the one great substitute for justice, mercy, 
morality, meekness or any or all virtues 
which war obliterates. 

If Servia was wiped from the map, Russia 
must fight. If Austria was defeated, Germany 
was also endangered as to expansion on the 
south. 

That is why they fought. The match 
which lighted the powder for the explosion 
was the assassination, just when it must 
precipitate the whole conflagration. Then 
they all came in, some more promptly than 
others, but all prepared in advance for the 
signal, which, whenever it might be set off, 
would summon the hosts of war for such 
carnage as staggers humanity, but which, 
seemingly was inevitable. May it rid the 
human mind of the horrors of glorifying war 
for conquest, or for pride, or to protect 
the honor of a nation, whose honor can 
shine in a fair court, and hence needs no force 
to conceal its shame. Militarism is the ideal 
which must perish. It is a war of ideals. 
Genuine honor can be best protected by active 
exercise and mercy to others, and it will 
be far more robust than sham honor built 
on war, pride or intolerance. 


THE SERVIAN AND AUSTRIAN SPARK 
Servia was as a hornets’ nest for Austria 
to sit on, and the more the hornets stung, 
the harder Austria had to sit on their nest, 


OF THE WAR 


until the assassination of Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand of Austria and his wife, the 
Duchess of Hohenburg, June 28, 1914, at 
Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia. Up to 
this time Austria seems to have behaved 
much better than Servia. 

On July 23 Austria sent an ultimatum to 
Servia, demanding among other things the 
participation of Austrian officials in Servian 
territory to investigate conditions in Servia 
The tone of the whole was such that this 
point simply seemed to practically annex 
Servia to Austrian administration. All 
other points were conceded by Servia except 
this one, which could not be granted without 
resigning their independence as a nation 
The ultimatum seemed framed for conquest 

July 28: Austria declared war on Servia, 
and active hostilities commence. 

August 1: Germany declared 
Russia. 

August 2: Germany invaded France and 
Luxemburg and menaced Belgium. 

August 4: England declared war on Ger- 
many to protect Belgium and herself from 
probable invasion should Germany wipe out 
France and Belgium. 

August 5: President Wilson’s first proc- 
lamation of neutrality, which soon had to 
become a habit. 

August 6: Austria declared war on Russia. 

August 8: Montenegro declared war on 
Austria. Portugal proclaimed her alliance 
with England, equivalent to declaration of 
war on Germany and Austria. 

August 10: France declared war on Aus- 
tria. 

August 12: England 
Austria. 

August 23: Japan declared war on Ger- 
many. 

October 10: Italy, Roumania, Greece and 
Spain have not as vet joined the war on 
side of France, but are probable as allies of 
the British, French, Russian, Belgian com- 
bination soon, either active or semi-active 

Turkey has not, as yet, joined Germany, 
and they are pretty well positioned to gain 
favors by neutrality, and to lose everything 
by mixing in hostilities. 

Bulgaria’s position is said to favor co- 
operation with Italy and her former allies, 
but on the contrary may be more favorable 
to Turkey and Austria. 

The seeming causes and connections of 
the various nations with this war, which 
started in so small a spark, are matters of 
history. On the older ideals of militant 
glory we can place the blame beyond doubt, 
but we must blame false ideals, not peoples. 

Having thus far expressed abhorrence of 


war on 


declared war on 
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FRANCE, BELG 
AND WESTERN 
WAR THEATRE 
WALTER B8-CUUO — 19/4 


Here we have the map of the scenes of active battles in the Western theater of the war, 
as at present status. Alsace and Lorraine are shown in dotted line. Here are Belgium and 
also the Duchy of Luxemburg. All these are of especial interest as to their fate after the close 
of the war. Here, also, ocean commerce is most affected by naval conditions. 
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the old type of militarism, it now seems the 
fair thing to look at the situation as fairly 
as possible from Germany's position and 
surroundings. 


GERMANY'S MILITARY JUSTIFICATION 


Having defeated, in 1870, and by the terms 
of treaty continued the enmity of France, 
it was supposable that Russia, as the ally 
of France, could be counted upon, even with- 
out a grievance, to join France against 
Germany. With a sad grievance against 
Austria it was rightly presumed that Russia 
and France could not do otherwise than to 
join against Germany and Austria. 

Belgium was supposed to be weak, and 
England decadent, and not able to put an 
army of much power in the field. 

Russia was credited in 1914 statistics of 
high standing, with an army of only 1,800,- 
000, of whom possibly 1,200,000 might 
be placed in a given war zone after long 
delay. 

The facts about Russia were that she had 
from six million to eight million men avail- 
able, and furnished with the tools of war, 
and the desire to protect Slav states, and to 
gain Constantinople or an outlet across the 
Balkan Peninsula for commerce. William 
was wide awake and knew that Russia was 
building a wonderful war machine very 
rapidly. From his point of view it seemed, 
as a military necessity, that no time was to 
be lost. Should Russia defeat Austria and 
block any extension, it would bottle up 
Germany from reaching the Mediterranean 
from Salonica or any other port via Austria. 

The defeat of Austria, in military phil- 
osophy, was the very great disaster of 
Germany. England seemed busy with Ire- 
land and there was possibly a hope that 
India would revolt, if England dared to stir 
a hostile hand against any strong nation. 

Now, if I have analyzed the German situa- 
tion correctly, who can say they had not 
serious reasons to feel alarmed and appre- 
hensive. Added to this was a wave of in- 
tense militarism sweeping the entire people. 
William was not any more blamable than 
others. Germany knew that French and 
Russian militarism was dangerous, but did 
not realize their own even more intense 
affliction with the same mental malady. 
Least of all did they acknowledge or prob- 
ably realize that Germany’s example had cost 
all Europe billions of dollars to prepare to 
thwart the sure and ever repeated results 
of the spirit of ‘“‘conquest,’’ which is often 
within, but unsuspected by the would be 
conqueror when he has the tools handy. 
With such militant conditions we would not 
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be able to throw many stones at Germany. 
Delay was dangerous. Preparation was 
costly. Every year increased the danger 
and expense. 

William has been wonderfully able in 
commerce and industry, and for Germany 
not to hold him in loving esteem for these 
great benefits would be very ungrateful 
Germany is a great nation. The Germans 
are a great people, and when they look out 
on the earth, it is chiefly occupied by Russia 
in one big block and by England and France 
in smaller or large portions. Coaling sta- 
tions are scarce for Germany, but plenty 
for England. Colonies are poor and sparsely 
populated, but worst of all, she wants more 
seaports available for her mighty com- 
merce, and who can blame her for being 
greatly irritated at conditions which are not 
her own fault nor yet the fault of others, but 
still these conditions do not give to this 
great commercial and industrial power 


opportunity in fair proportion to talent and 
ability. Let us keep these points in mind 
and not judge too harshly. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE Two BALKAN Wars, 
1912 AND 1913 


When the Balkan States were at last 
mostly freed from Turkish affliction, there 
remained Macedonia, Albania, etc., under 
the Turk. After Italy had taken Tunis 
and other territory in Africa from Turkey 
by conquest, the taking opportunity seemed 
to be at hand, so on September 30, 1912, 
Montenegro, Servia, and Bulgaria mobilized 
their armies, and October 1 Greece did like- 
wise. October 13, 1912, an ultimatum was 
sent to Turkey demanding ‘‘the immediate 
establishment of an autonomous province 
under European governors in Macedonia. 
This first war had partly, at least, an honest 
desire to end oppression and misgovernment. 

October 15 Turkey rejected this demand 
and made peace with Italy. 

While Europe was trying to prevent war, 
Montenegro declared war October 8, evi- 
dently before the presentation of the ulti- 
matum, and on October 13 Turkey declared 
war on Servia and Bulgaria. October 17 
Greece declared war against Turkey, and on 
November 9 Greece captured Salonica. All 
these Balkan States put far more soldiers 
in the field than seemed possible, and the 
war was pushed until Bulgaria was very 
close to Constantinople at the Tchataldja 
fortified line. 

May 30, 1913, the Treaty of London ended 
the first Balkan War 

By this treaty Bulgaria secured Adrian- 
ople, Kirk Kilissia and almost to Constanti- 
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SCALE: 
20 MILES TO THE SQUARE 



































In this battle area, including Poland in Russia, also in Galicia, Austria and in Prussia, 
we have much conflict of report. 

We are led to believe that the days of Austria, as a nation, are more happily to be con- 
tinued if, whatever the outcome of the conflict, she joins Germany as a German state, for at 
least the portion inhabited by those of German race and sympathies, and allows her discordant 
or other elements to be so disposed of as to cause her to receive enthusiastic gratitude and no 
future weakness from enemies within or adjoining her own borders. We can most sincerely 
hope that, if successful, Russia will really create an autonomous and united Poland, and then 
rule that country as little as possible and with benevolent assistance to restore all that could 
be wished of prosperity and national existence to that long divided and oppressed people. By 
such course Russia would lose dangerous territory, but gain a powerful and loyal friend. 
And, by the way, here dwell many Jews. Don’t forget the promises to the Jews, from both 
God and the Czar. God's promises are yet to be fulfilled, and will be; the Czar’s are also yet 
to be fulfilled; and may be. We earnestly hope and almost dare to believe that they will 
should the Czar have the power to fulfill his promises. Should rampant militarism, however, 
intoxicate Russia, or any other nation, then all liberty, truth and mercy must wait for its 
realization until that local evil spirit is overcome. 
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nople outer defences, as shown in the Euro- 
pean and Balkan maps, here presented, by 
the line now in Turkish territory marked by 
Xxxx indication. 

Austria could not allow Servia to have 
the territory originally planned by the allies 
before the war. Bulgaria wanted Salonica 
from Greece and to drive Servia from some 
territory conquered by the Servian army. 
Because Bulgaria had not sent assistance 
to Servia, as agreed in conquering that 
territory, Servia objected. Bulgaria had been 
very busy in seeking to take Constantinople 
itself, and, seeking the biggest prize in 


Europe, could not afford to turn aside for 
smaller considerations. 

Bulgaria had also received the chief fame 
from the war, while Greece and Servia had done 
very heavy and equally effective work. This 
added to the jealousy and Bulgaria planned to 
canquer her former allies by a surprise attack. 


Se? 
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Her designs were frustrated by suspicion 
which prepared Servia, Greece and Montene- 
gro to defeat Bulgaria. Meantime Turkey 
saw her opportunity and regained the chief 
prizes which fell to Bulgaria at the close of 
the first Balkan War. The cruelties of which 
the contestants were accused in especially the 
second Balkan war were worse than the Turks 
usually perpetrated. Roumania assisted by 
mobilizing and marching into Bulgaria to 
bring about peace. Roumania showed an hon- 
orable desire to compose difficulties, and 
demonstrated her power, without bloodshed 
and by a conscientious course. 

Servia secured large territory, and the 
Sanjac of Novabassa, which was the strip 
between her and Montenegro, and the only 
unoccupied slice of Turkey over which 
Austria could hope to reach Salonica. 

That is why Servia became so potent in 
the present conflict. 


To victors, whomsoever wins: 


Where mercy is most evident, allies are most plentiful. 
“Blessed are the merciful.” 
The unmerciful set a snare for their own feet. 


“Pride goeth before a fall.” 


Remember these truths in the coming peace, or the 
victors will invite, and richly deserve, their own destruction 
A just caftse profits by a fair court, but arrogance 

cannot hide its shame by even victorious force 
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Of special importance in these maps are the dotted lines showing Bosnia and Herzegovina 
the Slav and Polish territory of Austria, and also Transylvania in dotted lines, which is in- 
habited largely by a population in sympathy with Roumania. Poland is also shown in the 
general map of Europe, in dotted line, including Russian Poland, Galicia, or Polish Austria, 
and parts of Prussia, indicating what a united Poland would look like on the map and what 
it would mean territorially to Russia, Austria and Germany. Between Constantinople and the 
Bulgarian boundary will be seen a line indicated by x's (xxxxxxx). This line shows the bound- 
ary between Turkey and Bulgaria after the first Balkan war in 1912, including Adrianople 
and Kirk Kilissia, which were regained by Turkey during the second Balkan war in 1913. A 
brief history of both the first (1912) and the second (1913) Balkan wars is given on another 
page. This is the map over which diplomats of nations will pore with great intensity, as when 
the map of Europe was redrawn after Napoleon’s defeat at Waterloo. 
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RUSSIA .. . 1,730 6,000 
FRANCE .. 750 3,000* 
JAPAN 250 1,500 
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*France’s Army has been estimated from 2,150,000 on war footing, to about 4,000,000. Evidently 
there must be less than 3,000,000 of quickly available troops. 

+Wealth of Servia, including Montenegro. No reliable statistics available. 

tFrance, Belgium and Allies marked F, &; Germany and Austria-Hungary marked G, A. 
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In Asia we see the only map here presented on which the United States has any territory, 
namely the Philippines, with Manila, and also the complex interests of various European 
powers, from Aden, which is a strong British naval stopple for the Red Sea bottle, and Suez 
Canal at the other end of the Red Sea to Wei hei wei, British, near the German port of Kiau- 
chau Bay, on Shantung Peninsula in China. Also Hong Kong, also British. 

India and other important European possessions are shown, with Japan, and French Indo 
China, etc. There are more mysterious conflicts of interest in Asia than even in Europe 
itself, as affecting hoped-for changes in the map as it will be drawn after the war, but the 
actual changes which will be made will probably be comparatively few and unimportant, as 
those conflicts have not, as yet, ripened, and they may be picked out of the disturbance by 
diplomacy more easily than those in Europe as regards provinces on the map of Germany and 
Austria, having hostile populations or divergent ties from theit rulers should France win with 
her allies. 

Should Germany win overwhelmingly, no one can guess what changes will be made, even 

1 Asia. 
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NAVAL AND AIR FLEETS OF|[CONTESTANTS 


As aircraft can be built by dozens or hundreds for private individuals, and then given 
or sold to their respective governments, it is impossible to make any real estimate. It is 
probable that there are now far more than a thousand aircraft being constructed or planned 
for military use which have not been heralded to the public notice. 

France seems to have under construction the most efficient and powerful airships 
of battle now building, and her craft are mostly credited with a higher speed than the German 
airships of similar type, especially those soon to be completed. 

Submarines are coming prominently to the fore, and light cruisers of twenty-nine knots 
per hour are the type which England seems to show strongly in her building program. Of 
course all building programs will be rushed and multiplied as fast as possible. Probably Eng- 
land alone can build two ships of war to Germany’s one, and Austria seems a negligible 
quantity. France and Russia can also, combined, possibly build nearly as many as Germany. 

High speed for commerce protection is what England needs and what she is building very 
prominently. The battle cruiser is now far more practical than the slower style of battleship. 
In available auxiliary craft and coaling stations, England seems twice as strong as all other 
belligerents combined. 

Japan shows no public record of aircraft, torpedo boats, or submarines, but we may be 
pretty confident that she has them. Austria probably has few, if any, aircraft, and while 
six Zeppelins were contemplated, still her present condition does not favor much construction. 
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‘The Greek and Turkish Navies seem about equal as now composed. 
The United States Navy seems nearly as strong as the German, but we lack speed, having 


no battle cruisers and very small development of aircraft; in aeroplanes only, so far as now 
known. 
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AFRICA 
AN® FUROPEAN INTERESTS 
WALTER G+ GQUILD-/9/4 


In Africa we find the British and German possessions are extremely interesting, showing 
a lir ne from Cape Town to Cairo on British territory entirely, with the exception of German 
East Africa, where the line is broken for quite a distance. This recalls the extreme ambition 
of ¢ Cecil Rhodes to have a British railroad entirely on British ground from Cape Town, at 
extreme south, to Cairo, in the extreme north of Africa. If the British are victorious this may 
possibly be accomplished through deals and treaties, but we hope not by ruthless conquest 
principles. 

In looking over the map drawn two hundred miles to the square, the partition of Africa 
would indicate an almost entire new map should the rules of conquest obtain regardless of 
vhich side in the present war may be victorious. 

The interest that centers in these maps especially will be the fact that they represent 
the boundary lines that will absorb the attention of the treaty makers when that time arrives, 
and emphatically prove that this is the greatest world war that has ever been known, involving 
not only the boundaries of a few nations, but the world at large. 
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WORLD COMMERCE 
In Millions of Dollars 


KEY: With United States Ij With Enemy (__] With all others ES 


ENGLAND 
IMPORTS: United States, 600. Enemy, 440. Total, $3,600,000,000. 






























































EXPORTS: United States, 250. Enemy, 105. Total, $3,150,000. 
= — 5 
FRANCE 
IMPORTS: United States, 146. Enemy, 190. Total, $1,820,000,000. 
| =| 
EXPORTS: United States, 182. Enemy, 155. Total, $1,620,000,000. 
| j 
BELGIUM 
|} —j IMPORTS: United States, 67. Enemy, 124. Total, $900,000,000. 
Cc — EXPORTS: United States, 42. Enemy, 108. Total, $715,000,000. 
RUSSIA 
Ci _ IMPORTS: United States, 25. Enemy, 185. Total, $580,000,000. 
L &——j EXPORTS: United States, 27. Enemy, 381. Total, $750,000,000. 
Immense food exports to Germany 
JAPAN 
E—_:SCOIMPORTSs: Total, $300,000,000. Ej :«C;EEXPORTS: Total, $260,000,000. 
GERMANY 
IMPORTS: United States, 332. Enemy, 1,000. Total, $2,600,000,000. 
TP = 








EXPORTS: United States, 170. Enemy, 860. Total, $2,400,000,000. 
= E 1 
AUSTRIA 
7 -———_IMPORTS: United States, 30. Enemy, 175. Total, $707,000,000. 
Ce— EXPORTS: United States, 20. Enemy, 60. Total, $670,000,000. 


CONCERNING STATISTICS 


Every reasonable effort has been made to secure accuracy and latest available official 
figures. Imports have in many cases the freights and other costs added at port of entry, 
while at port of shipment the goods are valued without added costs. British figures differ 
very much from American for same years. 


AMERICAN COMMERCE 


* Roughly speaking, about half of our imports come from and over two-thirds of 
our exports go to the belligerent countries, their colonies and dependencies warring on 
October 7, 1914. 


United States commerce for 1913. Direct belligerents IJ All others = 
IMPORTS: 900. Total, $1,812,978,234. 
CRIT } 
EXPORTS: $1,670,000,000. Total, $2,466,506,358. 
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SCALE—Each $100,000,000 shows 1-8 inch on graphic lines 
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S REQUESTED, I will attempt to 
describe some of the events 
witnessed during the summer. 
Mrs. Gary and I arrived in 

Paris from London July 14, and remained 
until September 1. We intended to start 
for Carlsbad by motor Thursday, July 30, 
but on the twenty-ninth I was informed 
at the bank, where I sought to obtain 
German and Austrian money, that the rate 
of exchange could not be ascertained in 
Paris or elsewhere, and as this seemed 
to me evidence of impending trouble of 
great magnitude, I determined to aban- 
don or at least to postpone the journey 
contemplated. 

The following day there seemed to be in 
Paris a feeling of uncertainty and fear, but 
on Saturday the people generally openly 
evinced much excitement and the streets 
were thronged with crowds; in many 
places assembled groups were addressed 
by speakers who were sooner or later in- 
terrupted by the police who were attempt- 
ing to maintain order. At about nine- 
thirty Saturday evening the Socialist 
leader, Jaures, while sitting at a table in a 
small restaurant near the Bourse, was 
assassinated and as the news spread 
throughout the city the crowds in the street 
rapidly increased. 

Between twelve and one o’clock in the 
morning, in company with a resident of 
Paris, I traversed the Boulevard des Ital- 
iens, stopping at the offices of the Figaro 
and Matin, respectively. The street was 
filled from curb to curb with men laboring 
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under great excitement and at times 
apparently controlled with difficulty by 
the police department. However, the large 
number of police, many of whom were on 
horses, used extraordinary efforts to keep 
everyone moving and to prevent any from 
addressing particular groups, though this 
was attempted in many places. The con- 
trol and management of the situation by 
the police department was superb. 

The office of the Figaro was filled with 
anxious inquirers for news, and many of 
the editors and others connected with the 
paper expressed the opinion that war 
involving France was inevitable. I jre- 
member particularly Bernstein, who had 
so recently presented a most dramatic 
spectacle in the Caillaux trial, saying that 
this trial was now a thing of the past, 
that “war is upon us and I shall soon be 
at the front.” Everyone present gave 
evidence of strong emotion. 

On the Sunday following, these condi- 
tions remained and in addition processions 
were formed and marched through the 
streets, carrying flags and singing patriotic 
songs, or in some places attempting to 
reach different public officials for the pur- 
pose of presenting petitions; but still the 
police controlled the situation and main- 
tained order. There were some personal 
quarrels on the streets, but not of great 
consequence apparently. I saw one body of 
about two hundred men in a column, two 
abreast, marching through the Place Ven- 
dome, followed by policemen, suddenly start 
on arun and with a newspaper gentleman I 
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followed in a cab, some distance behind. 
Just before the leaders reached the resi- 
dence of the President of the Republic they 
were met by large numbers of policemen, 
who soon dispersed the crowd. 


ON Monday, as I remember, mobiliza- 
tion was commenced and a decided 
change in the atmosphere was to be seen. 
A leader of the Socialists, who was said to be 
the successor of Jaures, proclaimed loyalty 
to and confidence in the government and 
advised all to support it. No one, I think, 
openly opposed him. If the Socialists, or 
any of them, had previously objected to 
wr ihe question seemed relegated to the 
pest cr left for future consideration. It 
had no place in present discussions. Mem- 
b-rs of all parties who were able to bear 
ams and came within the rules of ac- 
c2ptance left for the front to fight for their 
country. The unanimity of sentiment 
was marked. Monday afternoon I visited 


the restaurant where the murder had 
occurred, and while there were immense 
crowds of people in the streets there was no 
disorder or exhibition of hostility. The 


attitude was one of sorrow and of friendli- 
ness and quite in contrast with the disposi- 
tion of the previous Saturday. One of the 
bullets fired at Jaures must have missed the 
victim, for it was imbedded and clearly 
shown in the wall at the left of where he sat. 

The few days next following were re- 
markable in many respects. The perform- 
ance and completion of mobilization was 
wonderful for its perfection in the localiz- 
ing and movement of great aggregations 
of soldiers. Whoever planned and executed 
this part of the beginning of a stupendous 
military campaign is possessed of a master- 
mind. I saw thousands and thousands of 
soldiers in different sections of the city 
on their way to railway stations, bound 
for the front, and there was not the slight- 
est confusion nor any considerable inter- 
ruption. Many of these soldiers were 
accompanied by friends, wives, mothers, 
fathers, children, and I saw no evidence 
of grief in a single case. All were serious 
and sober, but none exposed feelings of 
sorrow or pain. All France, in Paris and 
elsewhere, so far as I witnessed, exhibited 
a desire to participate in what they termed 
a defense of their country. 


FRANCE AND PARIS IN 


WAR TIMES 


But the change that came over the 
appearance of Paris was especially notice- 
able. Almost in a single night thousands 
of motor omnibuses, taxicabs and other 
vehicles were taken from the streets. For 
many days it was impossible to obtain a 
taxicab or other street conveyance. There 
were no gatherings of people to be seen. 
Indeed the streets were comparatively 
vacant. Large numbers of hotels and res- 
taurants were closed and those still open 
found difficulty in securing domestic help. 
A majority of the shops and stores were 
closed and shutters down. The few hotels 
and restaurants doing business were obliged 
to close their doors and put out their lights 
at eight o’clock; and generally speaking, 
Paris from being a busy, crowded city in 
appearance, became by comparison, a 
deserted village. 

In addition, the financial situation 
became complicated and for a time it was 
impossible to secure money, even though 
balances in the bank books existed or other 
bankable credits were possessed. For- 
tunately, for Americans at least, Morgan, 
Harjes & Company very soon completed 
arrangements for securing ample funds 
in gold and bills to meet the necessities 
of all who had the proper vouchers. These 
changed and changing conditions, together 
with the succeeding events at the war 
centers naturally influenced those in Paris, 
particularly foreigners, to leave the city, 
and the desire and effort to get away in- 
creased from day to day. As the railway 
trains were to a large extent requisitioned 
for the transportation of troops going to 
the front, and later, the conveyance of 
wounded soldiers to hospitals, and as the 
numbers of those who were anxious to 
depart were large and increasing, the rail- 
way stations and trains were packed with 
people, and great inconvenience and in 
many cases distress resulted. The trains 
were slow in their movement, accommoda- 
tions were poor, baggage was left at sta- 
tions or misplaced, and altogether travelers 
were disconcerted and many were panic 
stricken. 

While greatly exaggerated statements 
have been and will be made in regard to 
conditions of travel and treatment of 
travelers it is nevertheless true that many 
suffered great inconvenience and _ had 
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some reason for being frightened and for 
entertaining a strong desire to leave the 
country without delay. However, a large 
majority of the multitudes of foreigners 
who were sojourning in Europe were 
provided with the means of travel to their 
homes within a reasonable space of time 
and without serious discomfort. During 
all the trouble of the summer in Paris the 
French people, including all public officials, 
exhibited toward all foreigners a hospit- 
able and generous disposition. This must 
certainly be realized and appreciated. 

As for Americans in France it may be 
said they were most fortunate in having 
the assistance of Governor Herrick, the 
American ambassador, and he has been 
ably assisted by the Consul General, Mr. 
Thackara, and by all other officials in 
their departments. I had opportunity 
to know something of the work of Mr. 
Herrick. He was untiring in his efforts, 
devoting, on the average, at least sixteen 
hours a day to the performance of his 
duties. His acquaintance with all the 


public officials of France and their confi- 
dence in him, together with his ability and 
experience and familiarity with the ques- 


tions involved, enabled him to overcome 
every difficulty, to meet every emergency, 
and to secure assistance for Americans 
abroad where and as they required it. No 
one of less experience, however able, 
could have afforded the protection and re- 
lief which Americans in France have 
enjoyed. And this has not been confined 
to France, for the Ambassador has secured 
railway trains, and cash to cover necessi- 
ties where and when needed and other 
accommodations for Americans located in 
many other countries at the time of the 
outbreak. 

The calm which pervaded the atmosphere 
of Paris during the latter half of August 
was oppressive. The absence of stalwart 
Frenchmen, the change from gaiety to 
grave, from hustle and noise to deliberation 
and quiet had their effect upon the ordinary 
visitor which will not soon be effaced 
from memory. The preparation of in- 
dividuals and especially of the French 
government for the possibility of siege and 
of seizure of the city by the removal or 
hiding in vaults, or otherwise, treasures of 
great value, including the art collections 
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in the Louvre and other places, the storing 
of food in warehouses, the collection within 
the fortifications, at race tracks, public 
and private parks of large numbers of cat- 
tle and sheep; and the establishment of 
new hospitals and enlargement of those in 
existence; and the accounts from day to 
day of the occupation of hospitals located 
in Paris and vicinity together with the large 
numbers of soldiers in and about the city 
for distribution in the army at such points 
as reinforcements were demanded, and 
many other things of consequence to be 
noticed from day to day forced the minds 
of those who were witnesses to realize that 
a terrible war was close at hand; notwith- 
standing, it all seemed at times to be a 
dream of the imagination. 


|= terror and awful consequences of 
the war seemed to be fully realized by 
the French people. Day by day as the fight- 
ing forces have been drawing nearer the 
gates of Paris, those remaining in the city 
showed signs of fear and distress. Thou- 
sands are leaving. Residences were closed 
from time to time and the general appear- 
ance was sad and distressing. When it 
was decided to remove the seat of govern- 
ment to Bordeaux there was a feeling of 
despair. Still, all that I have seen were 
resolute and determined. 

On Sunday, August 30, in company 
with another, I rode by motor car about 
two hundred miles in a semi-circle on the 
north and east of Paris going within ten 
or fifteen miles of the line of battle, but 
taking good care, of course, to keep beyond 
the limits of danger. I was forcibly im- 
pressed first with the horrors of war and 
secondly with its enormous cost. I saw 
everything pertaining to war except actual 
fighting; large numbers of reinforcements 
going to the front and many wounded 
returning to hospitals; troops of all kinds, 
and armament, ammunition, supplies, 
facilities of every kind for offense and de- 
fense; engineer corps, aeroplane corps, etc. 
Thousands of refugees were fleeing from 
their homes to places of supposed safety. 

The next day much of the territory tra- 
versed was occupied by the forces engaged 
in deadly conflict. The instruments of 
destruction, the methods of using them 
and the facilities for moving armies have 
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greatly changed, and therefore as the de- 
struction of life will be so large and rapid 
it would seem as though the war must 
necessarily be sooner ended than in former 
times and under different conditions. I 
saw temporary hospitals in private houses, 
under the control of red cross societies, on 
every hand, and many ambulances in use. 

Statistics have been published showing 
that the actual expenditures of the war 
amount to forty million dollars daily; 
and this is perhaps conservative. As the 
indirect loss will be fully equal to the direct, 
the stupendous and immediate cost to the 
nations engaged is conceived. And the 
unfavorable effect upon the economic 
conditions of other nations, which will be 
realized sooner or later, is of great magni- 
tude. The destruction of property aggre- 
gating billions of dollars in value will be 
felt throughout the entire world. Add 
to this the consequences of the awful de- 
struction of human life and it is understood 
how much we as Americans are interested 
in a speedy termination of the war. If 
nothing is done by this government for 
her people to minimize or neutralize her 
influence she will be a potent factor in 
the solution of the world’s greatest, dead- 
liest and most expensive conflict. 

It is to be expected, because usual in 
times of war, there will be gross misrepre- 
sentations concerning the conduct of con- 
tending armies. Sometimes statements 
are made that are fictitious, and again 
representations, with some basis of truth, 
are enlarged beyond the actual facts. We 
should, I think, wait for thorough in- 
quiry and positive proof before reaching 
conclusions. 

On September 1, having learned that the 
seat of the French government would on 
the following day be removed to Bordeaux, 
and as several bombs had been dropped 
from aeroplanes in different parts of the 
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city on Sunday and Monday, we decided 
to leave Paris by motor for Havre, where 
we expected to embark on September 5 
for New York. I feared communication 
between Paris and Havre might be cut, 
as the German army had secured on Mon- 
day possession of the main road leading 
west and east from Compeigne, and com- 
munication between Paris and Bologne had 
already been cut. 

The experience in and about Havre was 
impressive. We made several short motor 
trips and everywhere saw signs of war. 
Large numbers of troops, infantry and 
cavalry principally, but including some 
artillery, were stationed along the road or 
in camp near by and some were engaged 
in patrol duty. They consisted of English 
and French soldiers and a few Turcos from 
Africa. On all the main roads leading into 
Havre there were thrown up, at short dis- 
tances apart, earth or stone barricades, 
completed or being completed, so arranged 
as to permit passage, but not rapidly nor 
without difficulty. At these places and 
many others we were required to produce 
papers of identification and a military pass 
we had been required to show on our way 
from Paris at various points and also in 
making excursions around Paris after it 
became an encampment in charge of the 
military authority. 

It was feared that the Uhlans would 
extend their raids even to Havre; and pre- 
cautions were taken accordingly. From 
the beginning of the war until we sailed 
we were in constant receipt of the wildest 
rumors, and as the lines of battle, showing 
the advance of the offensive army, from 
time to time, were generally published 
some days after they were established, it 
was impossible to determine at all times 
what to accept and what to reject. How- 
ever, on the whole, we were pretty well 
advised of the situation. 
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A Story of Politics in a State Where Women Vote 
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YNOPSIS: Gerda Allison, a young High School teacher, accepts the nomination for State Su, 
of Public Instruction from 
Forbes, prominent party leaders. 
campaign goes to New York to help 
The land in question is school land, and the syndicate is anxious to conclude the purchase before Gerda is 


elected, fearing that she would oppose it as a member of 


Republican Convention at the urgent request of Senator Archbold and 
Her fiance, Eric Ferguson, approves of her candidacy, but earl 


rintendent 
Miles 
in the 


nance a land deal in the interest of some clients of Archbold and Fortes. 


State Land Board. The High School boys, led by 


Captain Robert Morris of the Cadets and Mabel Harlan, promise the support of all their families and friends, and 


Miss Sara Ross, an intimate friend and a newspaper woman, comes to “write 
| man named Warren; his wife is a paralytic and he has a wayward daughter 
named Linda, who has been a pupil of Gerda Allison. 
led to women, flock to her standard. As the 


the Democratic ticket is a s 


ination of a man to an office usually conc 


rup.” The candidate on 


The Democratic women, who are angry at the nom- 
campaign gets under 


way, Gerda’s mother is called to California by the illness of a married daughter, leaving Gerda with an old 


colored servant, Aunt 
go to The 
her friends, or 


Viney. Tr 


he night Mrs. Allison 
Wigwam, a saloon where she has learned Lin 


's, Mrs. Warren telephones 


erda, begging her to 
la is to be found. Gerda tries to of 


vise with some o, 


someone to go with her, but failing, goes alone, save for Aunt Viney, who insists on accom- 


panying her. By the aid of a woman, whom they meet there, Linda is rescued and taken to Gerda’s home. The 


question then arises as to where the girl is to stay for the time teing. Linda finally pro, 
convent school where she is known. and Gerda starts on her tour. T 


ening anonymous letter. 


es staying ata 


he morning she is to leave she receives a threat- 


She destroys it, but a similar letter has been sent to both Archbold and Forbes. 


CHAPTER XII 


POLITICAL campaign affords a 
curious study of mankind. 
When women take an active 
part, like the experience of 
Alice, it grows “‘curiouser and curiouser.” 
t divides itself naturally into two classes, 
the campaigners and the campaigned, with 
a third class of non-combatants, who are 
exceptions to the rule that lookers-on see 
most of the game. The apathetic citizen 
who has a vote, but votes not, is the lineal 
descendant of those who having eyes see 
not, unhearing ears, hands that handle not 
and feet that never take them anywhere. 
To them the great game is amusing, con- 
fusing, entertaining or disgusting, accord- 
ing to their several tastes, but it is not 
real. 

To those who take their politics seriously, 
it is the most vital thing in the country, 
no matter whether they are still voting 
for Jackson or Lincoln, or have entered into 
new and radical organizations. 


There are those to whom it is an old 
story, who still snuff the battle from afar, 
and enjoy it with the pure pugilistic love 
of combat. None knew better than they 
that a party name is often a public stum- 
bling block. Given a thorough understand- 
ing between the bosses of the bosses, and 
two party names to juggle with, and the 
political thimble-rigger asks no more. He 
takes whatever he needs. Year after year 
they spread their snares in full sight of the 
incoming crop of first voters, and the bees 
swarm at the sound of the tom-tom, 
producing neither wax nor honey, only 
stings. 

Politics is not pleasant. Exciting, inter- 
esting, fascinating, but rarely pleasant, 
and the new and unexpected traits it brings 
to light are not always outcroppings of the 
higher spiritual nature. Because of this 
there’s many a Peter who cries out that 
all he beholds is “unclean.” There are 
others of a truer nobility who do not shun 
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the political arena, but take up its cross, 
and follow what seems to them fright, 
serenely conscious that thorns and thieves 
are always with us. What of it? Shall we 
therefore blind our eyes to the heavenly 
vision? The real fighter cries to those who 
retreat before the shattering fire of the 
enemy, the brave words of Marshal Ney, 
“Aren’t you going back to get yourselves 
killed?” and fights on. After all, it can’t 
kill us but once, and this thought is full 
of solace to the politician who tries hard 
to keep the faith, while the “‘unco’ guid” 
deride him, and make even his name a term 
of reproach. 

Gerda found her trip over the state a 
wonderful experience. She met crowds 
of people every day, exchanged greetings 
and good wishes with local candidates, met 
delegations of school children, school 
boards and school teachers, went to recep- 
tions, spoke whenever it was necessary, 
and was quite willing to hold her peace at 
other times. By dint of listening well she 
achieved a wonderful reputation as a con- 
versationalist. It was all new to her, and 


nothing pleased her so much as the eager 
interest of the women, the pride they took 


in her, and their determination to give her 
a rousing vote. 


RIDAY morning found the candidates 

down in a remote section of the state, 
and the party divided, part of them going 
on, while Senator Long, the candidate for 
governor, Mr. Langstreth, candidate for 
attorney-general and Congressman Riggs, 
who sought to succeed himself in the Third 
District, and Gerda, went up into the moun- 
tains in the special. Senator James Long 
was a pleasant, well-informed man of 
middle age, keen of eye and grizzled of 
beard; a good politician, a ready debater 
and a favorite with their audiences. Lang- 
streth was a handsome young fellow, with 
a pleasant, rather thin voice, and inclined 
to be attentive to Gerda, but that Congress- 
man Riggs gave him little opportunity. 
Riggs was accounted as having the Third 
in his pocket. He had been elected and 
re-elected until voting for him had become 
a habit. Short and stocky of frame, with 
a heavy mane of iron gray hair that he 
tossed back from a broad forehead, a great 
fund of information and any number of 
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funny stories, he was the most popular 
campaigner in the state, and having gone 
through many a hard-fought political 
battle with Colonel Allison as one of his 
most faithful aides, he promptly took 
Gerda under his special care and saw to it 
that she had a pleasant time and met the 
right people. 

The little town where they were to speak 
that night was on the crest of the conti- 
nent, and the center of a rich district. It 
had small resources in the way of enter- 
tainment save the biennial visitations of 
the state’s candidates, intent upon secur- 
ing its vote, which was independent and 
fluctuating, never to be counted upon and 
always to be reckoned with. 


ERDA was weary looking up at the 
cliffs above and down into the depths 
of the gorge below, and turned to Riggs 
gladly, when he came in and sat down by 
her, and began telling her something of 
the place they were going to, and some of 
the people it would be well for her to meet. 
“You take this from me,” he said, “make 
as good a speech as you can, when you 
have to—no matter what they say, no- 
body ever thinks any more of a candidate 
for being too willing with his mouth. But 
whether you talk or keep still, get around 
and see folks. If you stop at a hotel, send 
for the local committee or some of the 
candidates, and be sure and talk to the 
hotel man’s wife. It’s a mighty good 
thing for a woman candidate to get the 
women going south; men like the lady can- 
didates to be women’s women, makes ’em 
feel they’re all right. I’ve noticed that. 
You’ve made a great hit with the women, 
but so far as I can see the men are not 
much behind them. What’s my rule in 
campaigning? Well, I haven’t got but 
one set rule, and that’s to talk to folks 
and not at °em. Now while Long is show- 
ing up the iniquity of the Democrats and 
Langstreth is telling how Pinchotism must 
be put down, I’ll be out on the corner hav- 
ing a little heart to heart talk with my 
constituents. Then I’ll come in and sit 
at the back of the platform, and I’ll pick 
out an old man down in front and a middle- 
aged woman on the center aisle and a boy 
at the back of the hall, and I’ll talk to 
them when it comes my turn.” 
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“But how do you know they’ll be there?”’ 
asked Gerda. 

“Well, of course they might fail me, but 
they haven’t these twenty years, except 
now and then the woman on bad nights; 
sometimes they swap sides, and that up- 
sets me for a minute,” he answered laugh- 
ing, ‘but they’re generally in their places. 
I take the old man, because it pleases him 
when I say ‘you remember back in ‘73,’ 
and I take the boy because he’s the coming 
generation, and I take the woman because 
she’s young in citizenship, and dead set 
on doing what’s right. I just talk to those 
three folks, and I don’t bother much about 
the rest; they are just ‘audience.’ ” 

“Do you always succeed in holding your 
crowd as well as you have this fall?’”’ asked 
Gerda with flattering interest. 

“Pretty nearly,” he said with a pleased 
chuckle. “You see, I watch these three 
I’m talking to; when the old man nods 
his head, I know I’ve got him, and when 
the woman leans forward, I’ve got her. 
The boy is the most trouble, and when I 
make him laugh I know I can manage 
the rest. When I talk to these three I 
have past, present and future before me, 
and that ought to give even a wooden 
Indian some inspiration. Have you no- 
ticed the clouds? We were going to stay 
up here all night, but this is one of the 
places where it snows on the Fourth of 
July, and they’re not likely to get any 
mail from now on until Spring, unless it’s 
brought up on snowshoes. If we can bully 
our engineer into it, we’d better get out 
tonight.” 


__ looked up at the beetling cliffs 
above, and down into the black depths 
of the canyon below, where the muddy 
water foamed and tore along between its 


ice-bound walls. The air was thin and 
sharp and Gerda’s heart was pounding 
away in a most uncomfortable fashion. 
Night was coming down over the grim 
mountains and there was every promise 
of a storm. 

“What a fearful looking country,” Gerda 
said a trifle wearily, for the nervous strain 
was beginning to tell. “It doesn’t look 
as if anything could grow here.” 

“Finest farming country in the world,” 
Riggs answered gravely, ‘Let others talk 
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of intensive farming, but the perpendicular 
farm for me, where you can plow both sides 
of an acre. Anyhow, when you think 
what those hills produce inside, it makes 
farming look like small potatoes and few 
in a hill. Now you lie down and rest a 
little, while I see what the chances are for 
getting out of this ethereal region before 
the Old Dutchman gets to picking his 
geese.” 

He took his hat from the rack and went 
down to the other end of the car to confer 
with the other gentlemen, and Gerda 
drew her ulster about her and tried to sleep, 
for she was deadly tired and the evening 
was still before them. 


CuapTeR XIII 


UDDENLY the train gave an imitation 

of the jump of a vicious broncho and 
stopped, flinging Gerda to the seat oppo- 
site and waking her so quickly that for a 
moment she hardly knew where she was. 
It was quite dark, and she heard the sound 
of men running and saw the flash of lan- 
terns outside. She was just about going 
to ask what had happened when Lang- 
streth rapped at her door and explained 
that the rails had spread and they had 
narrowly escaped a bad accident. As 
this made it certain that they would be 
late for their meeting, supper would be 
served on the car instead of after their 
arrival at the hotel. Gerda thanked him, 
changed her dark dress for the white wool, 
made severely plain, with a little ripple of 
lace at the throat, and refreshed by her 
nap and her ablutions, went out to dinner 
in the mood for any adventure. 

The three men, tired, cold and annoyed, 
insensibly brightened at her coming, and 
responded gallantly to her efforts to make 
the really good dinner set before them 
quite a gala affair. Long and Langstreth 
quite outdid themselves and Riggs was at 
his best. It was eight o’clock before they 
moved on, and nine before their engine 
panted into the gray little mining town. 
The band had gone home to supper. 
More than once “Specials” had been 
“unavoidably delayed’? somewhere down 
the road until it was too late to reach 
Silversparre at all, and had gone on to more 
accessible fields. The reception committee 
had gone to the hall, for they had their 
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own candidates to elect, and they were on 
hand, having come in on the regular train 
that afternoon. The chariot with its four 
white horses had disappeared, and the four 
candidates counted themselves fortunate 
when the town stage, drawn by a pair of 
wall-eyed and mangy cayuses, backed up 
and took them aboard. It was bitter 
cold, and after a drive of a few blocks they 
dismounted before a long flight of stairs, 
where the lighted windows told that some 
kind of a meeting was in progress. 

“This here’s the place,” said the driver, 
opening the door. “Be you Miss Allison?” 
he asked Gerda. “Maw said I was to come 
and bring her if you were going to speak. 
Most of our women don’t go to political 
meetin’s much—ain’t many women, and 
mighty few meetin’s—but maw is deadset 
on woman suffrage, and she wants you to 
come over to our house and stay tonight. 
I’m going after her now.” 


ERDA thanked him as well as she could 
and went upstairs, her teeth chatter- 
ing and her fingers numb. The hall was 
long and narrow, decorated with fearsome 
crayon portraits, and the insignia of Grand 
Army Posts, I. O. O. F., and Masonic 
lodges; there was a huge stove of the al- 
most extinct “cannon variety” and it was 
red hot. The air was bad, but free from 
tobacco smoke, and as soon as Gerda got 
her bearings she saw with astonishment 
that while there were old and young men, 
and middle-aged men and boys and hobble- 
dehoys, there wasn’t a woman or a girl in 
the hall. Usually there were nearly as 
many of them as of men. 

When they entered, a man of quiet man- 
ner, evidently fully conversant with his 
subject, was talking of the legislation 
needed by the miners of the state. He was 
the candidate for the Senate, and after 
the round of applause that had greeted their 
entrance, he went on and finished, and 
Gerda noticed that he was listened to with 
marked attention, in spite of the presence 
of two men of more than local reputation 
as speakers and the lateness of the hour. 
Long and Langstreth followed, and then 
Gerda spoke for a few minutes, feeling all 
the time that her audience was the one 
gray-haired woman who had come in after 
them, and remained seated near the door, 
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though several times she was offered a 
seat further front. Something in the eager 
attention, the sympathetic comprehension 
of that wrinkled face with its silvery halo 
appealed to the girl and took her out of 
herself, and when she sat down there was 
a hush, and then a vociferous outburst of 
applause that made Riggs turn and nod 
to her, and gave him just that touch that 
puts the orator on his mettle. He forgot 
his set speech about the tariff and the 
canal and party exigencies, and talked to 
these men of-the ideals of the Republic, 
the dream of the Fathers and the vision of 
the future. It was half past eleven when 
he concluded amid cheers and stamping of 
heavy boots, and the chairman opened the 
new piano, evidently the pride of the camp. 

“If Mrs. Hyatt will favor us, we will 
sing America to close,” he said, and the 
old lady made her way to the dais where 
the speakers sat and a few of the men 
grouped themselves around her, and it 
seemed to Gerda that she had never really 
heard America sung before. They knew 
all the verses, and then a one-armed man, 
wearing the Grand Army button, pleaded 
for “just one more, Mother Hyatt,” and 
they sang the old war songs until a voice 
with a Southern drawl asked peevishly, 
“Kain’t none o’ you-all sing ‘My Old 
Kaintucky Home?’” and Gerda sung it 
to Mrs. Hyatt’s accompaniment, and many 
voices joined in the refrain. Gerda had 
a clear, strong mezzo, and when a brawny 
Scotchman asked for “Annie Laurie,” she 
sang it gladly. After that the demands 
came thick and fast and she sang on and 
on, old ballads, Scotch, Irish and a Ger- 
man song for a Bavarian miner, who sobbed 
“Ach, weh, wehl’’ and hid his face in his 
hands, and then long after midnight, 
Gerda sang the song of all songs, and many 
who were far from home sang the chorus 
with her, with now and then a break of 
voice, and when they went downstairs, 
the men put her and the old lady into the 
best carriage in town and sending the horses 
back to the barn, drew them in triumph 
to Mrs. Hyatt’s home. 


HE men went to the hotel, but a few 
minutes later Mr. Riggs appeared 


at Mrs. Hyatt’s door. 
Miss Allison,” 


“A telegram for 
he explained to Mrs. 
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Hyatt. “I know her mother has been 
called away on account of sickness, so I’ll 
just wait and see if there is any answer, 
or if I can be of service.” 

“Why, of course,” said Mrs. Hyatt, 
“come right in,’ hospitably showing him 
into her front room, which somehow did 
not look like a mining camp parlor, with 
its piano, flowers and books .and an open 
fireplace where a great 
log blazed invitingly. 
The warm flush of ex- 
citement gave way to 
pallor as Gerda took the 
envelope and tore it open 
with trembling fingers. 
She had forgotten that 
unspeakable letter, but 
it came back to her as 
she read the one sinister 
line, unintelligible with- 
out that remembrance. 
It slipped from her 
nerveless fingers and she 
fell forward heavily. 
Riggs caught her and 
put her down on the 
wide divan in front of 
the fire, and then picked 
up the telegram and read 
it, once, twice, thrice with 
ever-increasing amaze- 
ment. Then he put it 
carefully in an inside 
pocket, and chafed her 
hands, while Mrs. Hyatt 
flew to prepare a hot, 
spiced drink. The girl 
struggled back to con- 
sciousness in a few min- 
utes and her eyes met 
his with an appeal that 
brought the tears. 

“Don’t you give that a thought,” he 
said sharply. “Such a thing isn’t worth 
thinking about. I shall just tell Mrs. Hyatt 
you’ve had bad news, and we have to start 
by seven in the morning, so you had better 
let me haye your grip sent up and try to 
get some rest. I don’t know what it’s all 
about, but don’t you worry.” 

Yet the scowl on his face was not good 
to see as he re-read the wire in his own 
room at the hotel that night. “It must 
be the work of some damned cad—or a 
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blackmailer,”’ he said as he turned out the 
light, “damned cad!” 


CHAPTER XIV 


ROM the recesses of a closet Mrs. 
Hyatt produced a long, loose flannel 
robe, and Gerda slipped into it, and let 


“Be you Miss Allison?” he asked Gerda. ‘‘Maw said I was to come 
and bring her if you were going to speak”’ 


down the coils of her hair, fighting all the 
while for self-control while the hot tears 
blinded her, and she could not swallow 
a single spoonful of the savory brew her 
hostess brought her because of the lump 
in her throat. Mrs. Hyatt put down the 
tray, and took the cup from her shaking 
fingers. .Gerda flung back her hair, and the 
two women looked at each other and then 
the older opened her arms and said ‘Come 
here,” and Gerda cried out her trouble 
as best she could amid sundry pats and 
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caresses and soft motherly words, but not 
one question. 

When she had herself in hand again, she 
knelt down on the fur rug at Mrs. Hyatt’s 
feet and looked up at the kind old face. 
Now and then she made furtive dabs at 
her drenched countenance with her small 
handkerchief, but at last the tears ceased, 
and as simply as a child she asked, ““May 
I tell you about it?” and expecting nothing 
worse than an unhappy love affair, Mrs. 
Hyatt nodded. 

“T don’t know how to begin,” Gerda said, 
the tears starting afresh, “but I must tell 
someone; I must have advice, for I don’t 
know what to do, and you are so far away 
from it all that perhaps you can see it all 
clearly and know what I ought to do. 
And yet how can you, such a woman as 
you, understand! It doesn’t seem as if 
shame and disgrace could come to anyone 
without any blame on their part, does it? 
And yet I have not been selfish in this; 
I have tried to do what was right, and I 
wouldn’t mind anyone’s knowing the whole 
truth so far as I am concerned, but there 
is someone else about whom the truth must 
not be known. I never knew what it meant 


to be afraid or ashamed before, but I know 
now.”’ 


SLOW, painful flush crept over the 
faded cheek of the older woman, but 
save for a pressure of her hand she made 
no response and Gerda went on with her 
story, haltingly and awkwardly until she 
finished, giving only the bare details and 
no names. “And now?” said Mrs. Hyatt. 
‘And now I have had two hideous letters, 
or rather one letter and this telegram, say- 
ing I dare not tell where I spent that 
night, and the only way I can purchase 
silence is by resigning from the ticket, and 
if the truth is known that I will be de- 
feated. And don’t you see? I can’t tell 
the truth because of her. Of course you 
never saw such a place and you can’t know 
how dreadful it was to go there, but what 
could I do? She was one of my girls, and 
her mother is bedridden. I had to go.” 
“Yes, I think you did,” Mrs. Hyatt 
answered, and Gerda gave a sigh of relief. 
“T don’t know exactly what sort of a place 
this was. We have six saloons here, any 
of them bad enough, and I have been 
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through them all, many times over, seeking 
my boy. He is a man grown, old enough 
to be your father, with no excuse save his 
own weakness. He has education; he 
had money—once, and he was a good 
lawyer—once; even now he has some cli- 
ents who still stick to him, but he can’t 
resist, and I have gone from one of those 
infernal doors of hell to the next, sometimes 
with the snow almost blinding me, or the 
icy wind blowing so I could hardly stand 
against it; I have gone looking for him, 
but he is my son, and I had to go.” 

“Not the man who drove us up?” asked 
Gerda, bewildered. 

Mrs. Hyatt smiled sadly. ‘‘No, not poor 
Johnny. He had his head hurt in a cave-in 
in the mines and hasn’t been quite right 
since, but he is a good, loyal fellow and he 
lives here and helps me in many ways, 
and he has gotten into the habit of calling 
me mother. He works around the livery 
stable here, and that’s the way he came 
to take the stage down. I don’t mind; 
mothering poor helpless fellow-creatures 
is about the best use an old woman can 
make of what’s left of her life. My son 
still looks the gentleman, though he has 
stained the name with much abuse.” 

“Ts there nothing you can do?” asked 
the girl, utter pity in her voice. “It 
doesn’t seem possible.” 

“There’s not much to be done,” the old 
lady answered patiently. “We women 
thought once we’d vote the town dry, but 
there are three times as many men as 
women, and many of them Austrian miners, 
used to their beer, and while most of them 
do not vote, they have a big influence, for 
they buy, and the town thinks it can’t 
afford to lose their trade. It was discour- 
aging to think that we American-born 
women and voters could not carry the town 
for decency and the protection of our chil- 
dren against the influence of foreigners who 
do not even live in the town, and have no 
intention of remaining in this country, 
but business has no morals. Oh, it has been 
hard for us, for I’m not the only one. I’ve 
lived here seven years now and everybody 
knows me, and I’m in no danger in any 
of these places; they tell me if he’s been 
there—some of these saloon men are kind 
—and he always comes home with me when 
I find him, but sometimes it is almost more 
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than I can stand. You need not fear that 
I do not understand that part of it, but 
I don’t see how anyone dare make such 
threats, nor do I believe any reputable 
newspaper would publish such an attack, 
or be believed if it did.” 


| THINK whoever is doing it expects 
to make me buy his silence,” said Gerda. 
“T don’t understand much about the busi- 
ness part of this office, but it is quite as 
important as the educational side, and I 
know there have been scandals connected 
with the school lands. I think this man 
has some such reason for trying to frighten 
me out of the race. I can think of no other 
cause.”’ 

“But do you think he will do whatever 
it is he threatens?” 

“T don’t know what he will do, or what 
he can do. It’s rather a bitter campaign, 
and there are other ways of getting at 
this than printing it. About anything else 
I would be willing to go to the papers and 
tell the truth, because it couldn’t hurt me; 
I don’t know that it would in this case, but 
it would ruin a young girl on the verge of 


life, it would break her mother’s heart, 
and her father is capable of putting her 


in a reformatory.” Not even to Mrs. 
Hyatt did she say, “this man is my 
opponent.” 

“Still, if necessary for your protection 
I think the truth will have to be told,” 
Mrs. Hyatt said. 

“But think if you were that poor girl’s 
mother,” urged Gerda. 

“But think if I were your mother,” par- 
ried Mrs. Hyatt. ‘In some sense you 
stand for all of us. You are our representa- 
tive to the world; you owe us consideration 
as well as this girl and her family. You 
can’t allow your name to be blackened even 
to save this poor child. Perhaps her life 
may be worth as much as yours, but I 
doubt it. Anyhow the next two years 
do not belong to you; they have been 
promised to us and you have lost your 
right to make a sacrifice of yourself. I’m 
not hard, I am demanding abstract justice, 
of which we talk so much, and which we 
are so apt to scant when it comes to the 
concrete case. The girl herself, if she is 
worth saving, will not let you bear her 
blame. You can’t appeal to her mother; 
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there is evidently some strong reason for 
leaving the father out of it, but there is 
no reason why you should not appeal to 
the girl if the worst comes to the worst. 
By the process of elimination she seeem 
to be the only resort left. And yet, she 
is not the only one.” Gerda looked up. 
“Come, lie down here before the fire, and 
let me tuck you in on this broad old couch. 
It is only a few hours until morning. I'll 
fold up your clothes and lay them in your 
suitcase, and have your traveling dress 
laid out and your breakfast ready in plenty 
of time in the morning.”’ The girl stretched 
out with a tired sigh. 

“You said there was someone else, Mrs, 
Hyatt.” 

“Yes, there is someone else,’”’ she said. 
The shadows fell about her fitfully, but as 
she stood between Gerda and the fireplace, 
the glow seemed like a halo about her. 
“Lsiten,” she said. 

The words were familiar enough, but 
they had a new, a personal significance— 
“Deliver my soul, O Lord, from lying lips 
and from a deceitful tongue. . . . What 
shall be done unto thee, thou false tongue? 
Sharp arrows of the mighty with coals of 
juniper. ... The Lord shall preserve 
thee from all evil... . ” 

The gentle voice went on, and in some 
strange way Gerda found herself quieted 
and comforted. As Mrs. Hyatt stooped 
down and kissed her she murmured 
sleepily, “Surely I have not been left 
comfortless. Oh, what should I have done 
without you!” 7 

In five minutes she was alseep, but the 
older woman watched the night out beside 
her. 


CHAPTER XV 


EANWHILE the campaign was pro- 
gressing much after the manner of 
campaigns throughout the state. The 
administration “pointed with pride,” and 
the opposition ‘‘denounced and deplored,” 
as usual. The active adherents of each 
arranged meetings, distributed literature, 
so-called, and sought in every possible 
means to interest the general public. 
Robert Morris failed in pretty much all 
his recitations, save those dealing with 
American history. This subject suddenly 
assumed new proportions and a vital 
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interest for him, and he strayed off into 
the wide field of supplementary reading. 
He found the apathy of the mass of people 
appalling. Literally, he didn’t care whether 
school kept or not, and he saw no reason 
why anyone else should, when a campaign 
of such compelling importance was being 
waged. Mabel Harlan sympathized and 
scolded alternately, for surely Miss Allison 
would be grieved beyond words should 
Bobby be conditioned. 

Bobby replied by reciting “The Two 
Grenadiers,’ both in the original and a 
free translation of his own, and escorted 
her to as many political meetings as her 
parents would permit. Between the two 
of them the whole Junior class was com- 
pletely disorganized, and the contagion 
spread through the upper and lower classes 
as well. Warren had taught in the High 
School before he was made principal of 
the Chester School, and the pupils wel- 
comed the opportunity to repay old scores. 
Never was there such a tireless canvass 
of parents, not even when the fraternities 
were on trial, and the teachers had much 
ado to keep the burning question from 
becoming an open conflagration. 


Ariss a meeting at which but a few 
dozen people appeared in the dingy 
hall, Bobby took Mabel home and then 
strolled on down the street where stood 
the Allison house. As he went along, an 
undrawn curtain here and there revealed 
scenes of family contentment or merry- 
making, which rankled in the boy’s soul, 
and as he passed a small grocery where the 
sleepy owner kept open on the chance of 
some belated customer, he muttered— 
“ ‘And little folk of little soul, 
Rose up to buy and sell again.’ 

for he was a Kipling devotee and the lover’s 
wonder that men should sow and reap while 
the miracle of the ages is going on was 
strong upon him. He stopped under the 
trees before her house and regarded it 
wistfully. She wasn’t expected for several 
days, but it was her home. The windows 
were all dark, and the curtains drawn. 
There was no evidence of life about the 
place, and the boy was going on when 
from the opposite direction the figure of a 
woman came slowly out of the night. 
She walked uncertainly, scrutinizing the 
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houses she passed as if looking for a num- 
ber, and there was something vaguely 
familiar about her. The boy drew back 
in the shadows and waited. She stopped 
before the house, watched as if she hoped 
to see a gleam from some window and then 
turned back toward the city with a sigh. 
The boy stepped out of the shadows cap 
in hand, and while she started back she 
did not cry out. They recognized each 
other at once. 

“Do you know when she’ll be back?” 
the woman asked. 

“No, not for sure,” he said, ‘probably 
not before the end of the week.” 


HE woman clenched her hand. “My 
Lord, can nothing be done?”’ she said 
under her breath. 

The boy looked up quickly. ‘What’s 
the matter?” he said. “Is she in any 
danger? What has happened? Answer 
me!”’ he cried, catching her wrist. 

“You can’t do anything,” she said wear- 
ily, “this is a man’s job.” 

“I’m seventeen,” he said. 

She shook her head, but she did not 
laugh or taunt him with “only a boy,” 
as some people had done. ‘“Wouldn’t 
Senator Archbold do, or Mr. Forbes?” 
he asked. “I suppose it’s politics, but 
Senator Archbold is a friend of hers, too.” 

“Women can’t afford to be under obli- 
gations to men,” she said drily, “they’re 
too conscientious about paying their 
debts. In politics it’s probably worse. 
There must be somebody else.” 

“Maybe Ferguson’s back,” the boy spoke 
stiffly, grudgingly, and the woman’s mouth 
curved in a bitter smile. 

“‘That’s the man she’s said to be engaged 
to,” she said. “It isn’t wise to give the 
lover something the husband can call to 
mind during fifty years of wedded bliss. 
Isn’t there someone else, someone who 
loves her, without thinking he owns her?” 

“There’s the school folks, they like 
her,” said the boy. “Why, there’s lots of 
folks—”’ 

“That’s the trouble. We don’t want a 
mass convention, or a house to house can- 
vass. There must be one man or woman 
—who is willing to die for her—but perhaps 
they don’t make that kind any more.” 

The boy took off his cap again. “Yes, 
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they do,” he said steadily. “I’m willing 
and Sara Ross would be. That’s two of 
us.”’ 

Her face lit up and then faded to a look 
of blank despair. “And neither of you 
must be seen talking to me! Have you 
anything I can write on?” He gave her 
a scrap of paper and a pencil, and she wrote 
a few words and folded the paper and put 
it in is hand. “Give it to Miss Ross as 
quick as you can. There’s a number there 
where I can be reached. Just ask for Lily, 
and I’ll be at this corner tomorrow night, 
and walk up and down toward the Armory. 
I mustn’t stay here. Nobody knows who 
may be watching this house.” 

“Can’t you tell me what has happened?” 
Robert entreated. 

“Nothing, and nothing must be allowed 
to happen,” she said. ‘“There’s no fault 
in her but—don’t you see? There’s more at 
stake than a little office or a woman’s 
reputation. It’s up to you to save her. 
As for me—” She flung out her hands 
and turned away. 

“T -don’t know who you are,” Robert 
said slowly, “or how you come to know 


“T don’t know her,” interrupted the 
woman. 

“But you are a noble woman,” he fin- 
ished. 

She looked at him a moment, fair-haired, 
frank and open of face, with his clean boy’s 
hand held out to her. “If I had a boy like 
you may be I would be—I’d try hard,” 
she said, then in a different tone, “Get that 
note to her friend as soon as you can; 
don’t wait an hour. You two must find 
a way.” She did not take his hand, but 
hurried away. 


CHAPTER XVI 


F was well on toward midnight when 
Robert walked into the local room of 
the Herald that night. A dozen type- 
writers were clicking away; from an ad- 
joining room came the imperative call of 
the telegraph key, and the droning sound 
of the great linotypes and presses below 
made a dull accompaniment to the monot- 
onous tones of the proofreaders and the 
sharp ring of the telephone bell. 

He stopped and looked about the long 
room, with a feeling that he was a non- 
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combatant on the field of battle. Every- 


_ body was so busy he didn’t dare to inter- 


rupt. There were two or three women 
down at the end of the room, but he didn’t 
see Miss Ross. He asked a reporter who 
seemed to be engaged watching the clock 
where he could find her, but the young 
man was vaguely non-committal. “May 
be doing a ‘sob-squad’ thriller down at the 
morgue,” he suggested cheerfully. “May- 
be interviewing the Chink consul at the 
Greene; never can tell what or where these 
star reporteresses will be. Better chuck it 
tonight and call her up in the morning, 
Main 0040b,” and he turned to a new- 
comer who looked the boy over quizzi- 
cally. At first glance he was minded to say, 
“Does your mother know you’re out?” 
but something in the boy’s anxious face 
restrained him. Also, he was mindful 
that first-page stories sometimes come from 
unexpected sources. 

“Looking for Miss Ross?” he said. 
“Well, my name’s Huntley, and I’ve been 
reporting for a few, and you can take it 
from me, son; don’t ever call up a reporter 
on a morning paper before noon, because 
I think you are too young to die, and 
anyone who does that is likely to be killed. 
At any rate, he ought to be. Macklin 
here only advises it because he’s on the 
dog-watch and a man’s likely to do any- 
thing under those circumstances. Hold 
on a minute and I’ll find out whether she’s 
gone home.” He walked over to the city 
editor’s desk and came back directly. 
Sorry, youngster, but she’s gone to Chey- 
enne after a special story and won’t be 
back before tomorrow afternoon’s train; 
may be not till next morning. Anything 
a mere man could do for you?” 

Robert looked at the refined, kindly face 
and his fingers closed over the note in his 
pocket. He felt that it would be easy to 
tell this man, and that he would know 
what to do. Suddenly the lad felt that 
the woman had been right, it was a man’s 
job, a job for a quiet, resourceful man 
like the one before him. But even as he 
realized this, he remembered that this 
was a newspaper man, who sought news 
diligently, and made a living off retailing 
the woes and frailties and sins of mankind. 
He did not know that every newspaper 
man turns the key upon far more skeletons 
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He stopped and looked about the long room with 

a feeling that he was a non-combatant on the 

field of battle. Everybody was so busy he didn’t 
dare interrupt 


than he ever drags out into the light of 
day. He felt very young and inexperi- 
enced. He did not know what was in the 
note even, and thanking Huntley, he 
stumbled out at his wits’ end. 

“Now there goes a first-page, double 
column head,” said Huntley. “Happen 
to know the kid, Macklin?” 

“Naw,” growled Macklin, but the So- 
ciety Editor sent three columns of pink 
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tea down the copy chute and answered for 
him. “Oh, that’s Isabel Morris’ kid 
brother. She says if Miss Allison isn’t 
elected, Bobby will commit harikari, and 
if she is, he will probably explode with 
pride. He’d have organized the whole 
High School into Allison Clubs if Hading 
hadn’t sat down on him.” She went her 
way and Huntley stroked his moustache 
meditatively for a few moments. Then he 
went into the ’phone room. 


ET me Miss Ross at Cheyenne as soon 

as you can,” he said to the operator, 
and went back to his own desk, where he 
sat idly scribbling a few notes on a scrap 
of copy paper. Presently the operator 
called him. ‘“She’s gone out into the 
country for the night—no ’phone.”” Hunt- 
ley whistled a few bars and wrote a wire. 
“T rather think that will bring her,” he 
said and gave it to the telegrapher with 
instructions to get it delivered first thing, 
without waiting for morning, or consid- 
ering expense. Then he went out whistling 
the classic refrain “I want what I want 
when I want it.’’ He was still whistling 
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it when he ran into Miles Forbes who had 
dropped in meanwhile. 

“Hello, Miles,” he said, “when does 
that gilt-edged plutocratic Special of yours 
quit its triumphal progress over this down- 
trodden state?” 

“They'll be here Saturday night or 
Sunday morning,” Forbes answered. “Long 
and the rest stop off at the Springs, but 
the women have some big affair planned 
for Miss Allison Saturday night and she’ll 
be here for that. Have a cigar?” 

Huntley accepted. “Women kind of 
tearin’ things up, aren’t they?” he said 
as he struck a light. ‘We may get a few 
places, but you’ve got us licked there. 
Some folks call women hens, and some call 
‘em cats; they sure do know how toscratch. 
Every ballot they cast looks like they’d 
sung ‘Let independence be our boast,’ when 
they started in and ‘Hallelujah, ’Tis Done,’ 
when they finished. They’re going to do 
for Warren all right.” 

“Yes, it looks all one way,” Forbes said 
casually, “but on general principles I dis- 
trust anything that looks too good, and 
Warren is a good bit of a sneak; he’s 


awfully sore at the campaign the women 
are making for her.”’ 


ATURALLY,” Huntley rejoined. “I 

never did care for woman suffrage; 
I just hate to see anybody put upon, and 
men don’t play overly fair with women 
anywhere; in politics the hand-out they’ve 
given them is something fierce. But Sister 
isn’t going to do a thing to us this fall. I 
hepe she will, too. It’s coming to us. 
Talk about women being non-combatants. 
I reckon they’re like all other females. 
They don’t go looking for trouble like we 
do, but you attack ‘em, and they put up 
a mighty interesting fight. Ever happen 
to be in a barnyard in time to see Mr. 
Rooster getting under cover while Mrs. 
P. Rock got between the enemy and her 
little folks?’ 

“Well, no,’”’ said Forbes, “‘but the long 
white weal that decorates my right hand 
came from a peevish Mrs. Grizzly. Speak- 
ing of animals, human and otherwise, I 
seem to have an impression that most of 
the unhuman kind are pretty humane to 
their families.” 

“T seem to have read something of the 
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sort,”’ said Huntley, “but it may have been 
some Nature-fakir’s pipe dream; you 
never can tell, but there’s no doubt about 
the human species.” 

“Look here, Tom,’’ Forbes said suddenly, 
“has Warren got any card up his sleeve 
that he’s saving to play on that girl?” 

Huntley stopped under the corner light 
on the pretext of lighting his cigar, and 
as he did so took a swift look at’ Forbes’ 
dark face. : 

“Well, yes,” he said deliberately, ‘I 
think he has. I’ve been rather expecting 
something from the Rio Verde business, 
but I think it is something different.’ 

‘Find out what it is, Huntley, and I’ll—”’ 
The reporter looked up quickly, with a 
steely glint in his eyes. Forbes caught it 
and went on, “I’ll put you on to the first 
beat I strike, and give you the latest de- 
velopments in Rio Verde beside. We've 
got to spare her that sort of thing,” he 
concluded rather lamely. 

“TI intend to find out,” Huntley said. 
“‘Good-night, Miles. You may hear from 
me tomorrow or the next day. You know 
there may be nothing in it.” 

Meanwhile, Robert was sitting on the 
edge of his bed, frowning over a bit of 
paper that said, “Find Linda Warren.” 


CuartEer XVII 


J.ORBES was tramping about his office 
the next morning when Archbold came 
in and flung a typewritten, unsigned letter 
across the desk. “Oh, you’ve got one, 
too?” he said curtly. 

“Yes,”’ said Archbold, “what do you 
make out ot it?” 

“There’s just one thing that is obvious,” 
Forbes answered. “There is something 
back of it; it isn’t the girl they’re after; 
there must be some reason for wanting 
Warren in that office.” 

“T never heard he was crooked,” said 
Archbold, “and I don’t believe he is. He’s 
just a mutt, a psalm-singing, sanctimonious 
mutt.” 

“You’ve said it,’ Forbes answered, 
‘‘Whoever is back of this has shown a good 
deal more insight into Gerda Allison’s 
character than we have. Warren is sauare 
enough, but you can fool him ten times a 
day. Get the right people after him, and 
he couldn’t see through a ladder. But she 
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will see. Have you ever thought, Amos, 
that she may not warm up to that Rio 
Verde grant?” 

“That’s the reason I’m moving heaven 
and earth to get it as far along as possible 
before she goes in,” answered Archbold, 
“and also that’s the reason I put Ferguson 
on; she wouldn’t be so likely to question a 
transaction he was in on; we’ve got to 
hurry it through before she gets wise, and 
it won’t take her long.” 

“Has it struck you that it may be the 
same crowd that has been making all the 
trouble for us that is lining up this fight 
against her? “We’re not the only lawyers 
whose clients are after Rio Verde.” 

“Tt’s a hell of a low-down fight to make 
on a woman,” exploded Archbold. “Do 
you think they are just bluffing—hell! 
they can’t get anything against that girl.”’ 

“Not if they were hampered by consid- 
erations of decency or truth,” answered 
Forbes, “but they won’t be, and if they 
made Warren believe some idiotic yarn 
about her, he’s just the kind of man to do 
the noble Roman act, and offer her up for 
the good of the state, and to land his own 
job. He’s one of these pale-gray asses 
who think that it must be a good thing for 
the state to have him in office.” 

“T wish she were back,” said Archbold 
irritably. 

“Can’t be before tomorrow,” Forbes 
said, and putting the ugly little note in 
his pocket he went into his own office and 
slammed the door. 


EANWHILE Sara Ross had received 

Huntley’s cryptic telegram, and hur- 

ried home by the morning train. Huntley 
met her and told his story. 

“Have you found out anything?” she 
asked. 

“T’m not a Pinkerton,” he said mildly; 
“I do sometimes partake of sleep in 
moderation; I sent that wire about mid- 
night, and lo, it is not yet breakfast time; 
besides, this isn’t the kind of thing to do 
the talkee-talkee act about. I want your 
views; is this some kind of a ‘woman 
scorned’ business?” 

Miss Ross shook her head. ‘‘No, the 
women who were candidates before she 
got the nomination are out hustling votes 
for her, each trying to outdo the other. 
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The other women, the Democrats that 
is, have given the word that Warren is to 
get the double cross, and I know a lot of 
our committee women are working for her 
quietly.” 

“You think that lets the women out,” 
said Huntley. “Now what next?” 

“Well, who is going to profit by her de- 
feat?” said Miss Ross. “Warren, of 
course, first, but I doubt if he has framed 
up any attack on her. He’s a stupid, 
narrow-minded prig, but—”’ 

“But isn’t he just the kind to feel that, 
as a matter of principle, a horrible example 
must be made of her, if he hears some 
rotten story involving her? Isn’t he just 
the kind that between two evils always 
chooses both? Isn’t he a kind of Mr. 
Cassandra who always hopes for the worst?” 

She thought for several moments si- 
lently, and finally nodded. “Yes, he’s 
the kind of man to fall for that sort of 
thing, and feel that he had done the state 
some service. He wouldn’t even investi- 
gate. But the question is, what is the 
game against her, who is putting it up and 
why? That’s what I don’t understand. 
We’re even assuming that there is some- 
thing, when we don’t know. Poor dear, 
do you think she knows?—if there is any- 
thing to know?” 

“Probably,” Huntley answered, “and 
it must have gone awfully hard with her. 
I'll drop in at our headquarters and see if 
we can learn anything. What are you going 
to do?” 

“What am I going to do? I can’t tell 
until I see Robert Morris. Oh, I wish she 
were here.” 

“You wouldn’t tell her?’’ Huntley said 
rather disgustedly. 

“‘When I see her face I shall know,” she 
said, “but I’m going to save her even if I 
have to hurt her.” 


CuHaPTeR XVIII 


OBERT MORRIS was able to throw 

very little light upon the mystery of 
the note which he gave to Miss Ross. He 
described the woman as well as he could, 
but it was not illuminating. To “Find 
Linda Warren” seemed a simple matter, 
but when Miss Ross called at the Warren 
house, a liveried nurse told her Mrs. 
Warren was too ill to see anyone. The 
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housekeeper thought Miss Warren was 
visiting friends. She couldn’t say where, 
nor when she would return. Professor 
Warren was reached over the long distance 
‘phone. He declined to discuss his family 
and hung up the receiver. Other appar- 
ently promising ‘sources proved equally 
barren of information, and at eleven that 
night Robert and Sara were at the place of 
rendezvous. The woman was late coming, 
and when she did appear she looked neither 
to the left nor the right, but said quickly, 
“I’m shadowed. Find Linda; she went 
there to save her. Nobody but Linda can 
help her now.” The black night swallowed 
her up, and an evil-faced man slouched 
past and followed her. Sara looked at him 
searchingly. 

“Do you know who that is, Robert?” 
she said in a hushed voice. “That is the 
man they call ‘The Wolf.’ ” 

“He looks it,” said the boy. 
what?” 

“I’m going to see Huntley,’ she an- 
swered, “the man you talked to last night; 
if you'll go home, if there is anything you 
can do I’ll phone. I may need you, but 
I can’t tell now.” 

He hesitated, but seeing nothing that he 
could do, he went reluctantly. 

“Tt looks bad to me,”’ Huntley said, when 
Miss Ross told him her experience. “Her 
big meeting comes off tomorrow night. 
Ten to one they mean to spring something 
on her then, so as to exploit it in the Sun- 
day papers, and it must be an ugly story. 
Anything the Wolf is mixed up in is bound 
to be. I wonder where that girl can be. 
If she has left town we are going to be 
strictly up against it.” 

“But surely when Gerda comes she can 
tell us the truth and set all this straight,” 
cried her friend. 

“Oh, certainly she could,” said Huntley 
easily, lighting a cigar, “‘she could, and as 
you say, the truth would let all the hot air 
out of this balloon, but will she tell the 
truth? I wot not. Men write plays, but 
women live ’em. The dramatic instinct 
is innate with your sex, and the pitch of 
the sublime, for them, is a plain, direct 
lie. Remember the nun who concealed 
Jean Valjean? No man could have got 
away with that short, ugly word. She may 
not lie to save Linda, but will she tell,the 
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truth to save herself? Not on your life. 
That’s the trouble with women in politics; 
they still have a crazy notion that you can 
make omelet without breaking eggs.” 


Gara looked at him helplessly. “It’s 
true,” she said. “I never thought of 
it just that way before, but it’s true. But 
she shall tell the truth. I don’t care what 
that miserable little wretch has done. 
Gerda owes as much to the women who 
have put their trust in her as she does to 
any notion of duty to her erring sister 
woman.” 

“The betting is running strong on her,” 
Huntley said meditatively. “Nothing 
has leaked yet. They’ve got her chalked 
up in the pool rooms 100 to 70; gave me 
a kind of shock to see her name there— 
sort of like casting pearls before swine. 
Well, I’ll see Forbes. There isn’t much 
time to spare if we’re going to spoil a first 
page story for this great moral journal, 
save a reputation, discover the missing 
link in our plot and accomplish the defeat 
of one of our candidates before midnight 
tomorrow night. When does she get 
in?” 

“Eleven ten,’’ Miss Ross answered. “Of 
course Ferguson will be there, but I think 
I’ll just go down and meet her myself. 
Just as soon as I lay eyes on her I’ll know 
whether she has been going through the 
mill or not, and I’ll make an appointment 
with her and see her before anybody else— 
if I don’t go up in smoke before then.” 

“Have a drink, have a smoke, have a 
swear; go up to the club and box for an 
hour,”’ Huntley counseled tactfully. “Good 
Lord, but I’m thankful I’m not a woman!” 

“So am I,” Miss Ross answered with 
unflattering haste. ‘Thank you for noth- 
ing, Tommy; find Linda; that’s the only 
thing that counts.” 

“Well, since you’re so keen about it,” 
he said, “‘and just by way of a starter, I’ll 
find Linda’s pa. No man is fit for the high 
office of comptroller of the educational 
destinies of the youth of this state who 
can’t answer straight off the reel, and with- 
out equivocation, ‘where is my wandering 
girl tonight?’ Don’t worry,” he added 
kindly. “You'll find there’s a Lord in 
Israel. I’m just a common, ordinary pro- 
fane person myself, but in a case of this 
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kind I always bank on the Lord, and He 
always honors the draft.” 

A look of relief fluttered across Sara’s 
baffled face, and just then the bells of St. 
Katherine’s chimed the hour of midnight. 

“You are a comfort, Tom,” she said, 
“T think before this time tomorrow it’ll all 
be made plain. Now I'll go and drink a 
cup of valerian and telephone Bobby to 
go to bed.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


ERDA had talked over the situation 

with Riggs, and he had advised her 
to lay it plainly before Archbold and 
Forbes, certain that they would know what 
was the best thing to do. She did not tell 
him, nor was she willing to tell them, who 
it was she had taken from this evil resort, 
but she was willing to tell the rest. She 
longed unspeakably for Sara, and singularly 
enough she found herself wishing, since it 
had kept him so long, that Eric Ferguson’s 
business had detained him in New York 
for a week longer. She could not tell 


him the whole truth, and she felt that 
he would have very little patience with 
her in a matter which he might regard as 


quixotic. 

When she got off the train there were 
shadows under the dark eyes and a kind of 
transparency in the delicate features 
that revealed the deep waters through 
which she had passed, just as Sara had 
predicted. That is, they did to Sara’s 
seeing eyes. Eric only perceived that she 
looked tired out and far from blooming, 
but he was too eager to tell her of his won- 
derful New York success to inquire very 
deeply into the cause of her changed ap- 
pearance. Sara squeezed her hand. “I'll 
be up at three; you must get rid of him 
by then,”’ she said, and Eric took her away 
to lunch, where he explained high finance, 
as far as he had gone, and pictured roseate 
plans for the future which, thanks to 
Archbold, was very soon to be translated 
into terms of the present. He kissed her 
fondly when they entered her own door- 
way, in spite of Aunt Viney, and then she 
ran up to her room, Aunt Viney toiling 
after her, and exclaiming at her “peaked” 
appearance and the evil effects of suffrage 
that takes away good complexions and 
steady nerves. It was a relief to get a hot 
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bath and fresh clothes and be at home 
again, and when she came downstairs, 
while her eyes were still full of a mute 
appeal, there shone in them also a steady 
flame. She would not be conquered with- 
out a battle, nor yet with one. 

As she ran downstairs Robert hurried 
to meet her, reverent words on his lips, 
adoration in his eyes. With a great rush 
of affection and thankfulness, she felt that 
here was the faith that would not fail. 

““‘Won’t you go into the sitting-room 
and wait for me, Robert?” she said. 
“Mr. Ferguson is here, but I will see you 
very soon.” Then she entered the parlor 
where Eric was waiting for her. For a few 
minutes they sat and talked the nothings 
that make up the language of lovers, and 
then, plainly and straightforwardly she 
told him what she had done and her present 
trouble. 

“T don’t understand, Gerda,’ he said. 
“You are excited and unstrung and hys- 
terical; you don’t fully realize what you 
are saying. It isn’t possible that you your- 
self should have become involved in such 
an unpleasant, such a disgraceful affair as 
this.” 

She shook her head. ‘No, Eric,’”’ she 
said, “try not to make it any harder for 
me than you can; I have told you the 
truth as simply, as plainly as I know how 
to speak it. I myself went to this place of 
which I have told you; I went there to get 
a girl, a young girl, hardly more than a 
child, in whom I am interested, and who 
was going astray. I believe she would 
have been lost to all that makes life worth 
while if I had not gone; I have suffered 
for it, and I may suffer even more, but I 
shall never be sorry that I went.” 

“You went to this place—who saw you 
there, whom did you see? Did anyone 
speak to you?” he demanded. 

“T saw the two men of whom I told you, 
one I hardly saw; he rushed out past me; 
the other was an employe there—and I saw 
a woman. She was very kind to me—” 

“Kind, good God!” he cried, flinging 
away the hand she had laid upon his arm. 
“My wife talks with a bartender, and some 
drunken drab is kind to her! Gerda, have 
you no self-respect, no consideration what- 
ever for my feelings? Didn’t you know 
that this might cost you the election— 
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I tell you more depends on that than you 
know—” 

“A human soul depended on my doing 
what I did,”’ she said. 

“Tt’s the most quixotic piece of nonsense 
I ever heard,” he cried, “‘and these anony- 
mous letters you have received prove it. 
You should never have permitted such 
things to be possible—you should—” 


Sheen was a sharp ring at the bell, and 
she went to the door herself. As she 
did so, Robert joined her. “I can’t see 
you now, my dear, dear lad,” she said. 
“T can’t see you after all, but it was kind 
of you to come, and perhaps I will have a 
little time later—” 

“T’ll go now,” he said, “‘but, Miss Allison, 
I know you are in trouble, and I’ll wait; 
anything in the world isn’t too hard to do 
for you!” 

She stooped and kissed his white fore- 
head with sudden passion, and then flung 
back her head with a new light in her eyes 
and a little mirthless laugh on her lips. As 
Robert went out, Senator Archbold and 
Miles Forbes entered, and she ushered 
them into the room where Ferguson stood 
in angry indecision. The greetings were 
curt, for the air was electric. 

“T find that I must make you an ex- 
planation, gentlemen,”’ she said, looking 
from one to the other of them. “I have 
just endeavored to offer one to Mr. Fer- 
guson, but it seems insufficient, and in 
truth it may seem so to you also. May 
I ask whether either of you has received 
any anonymous communication, any hint 
of a plot to compel me to withdraw my 
candidacy?” 

Archbold nodded gravely. ‘‘We have 
not regarded it seriously except for the 
annoyance it has doubtless caused you,” 
he said. “We came to offer our services to 
clear this matter up; if there is anything 
we can do, pray command us.” 

“What can anybody do,” Ferguson de- 
manded, “‘since she admits the main fact 
is true—or what I suppose is the main 
fact—her presence in this horrible resort? 
There is no justification for a lady going 
to such a place.” 

Forbes black eyes flashed, but he said 
nothing. Archbold looked at the young 
man sharply. “Oh, nonsense, Ferguson,” 
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he said. “You don’t want to let this get 
on your nerves. There are plenty of reas- 
ons why Miss Allison might find it neces- 
sary to go to some place of evil repute. 
The fact that she went is proof enough of 
that. Now let’s talk this over quietly, 
and see if there isn’t some way to straighten 
things out!” 

Ferguson rose stiffly. ‘I have no further 
suggestions to make,” he said. “Under 
the circumstances I think the best thing 
Miss Allison can do is to drop quietly out 
of the race and avoid any more public 
scandal than has already been created. I 
do not think I can possibly be of any ser- 
vice here, and I will bid you all a good 
afternoon.” 

There was no mistaking his meaning. 
Senator Archbold turned and looked the 
young man over slowly. Forbes went to 
the window and looked out unseeingly. 
“T always knew you were a self-righteous 
prig,” said the senator, “but I never knew 
before, Ferguson, just what a damned 
cad a man can be.” 

Gerda rang the bell, and Aunt Viney 
appeared at the door. “Show Mr. Fer- 
guson out, Aunt Viney,” she said quietly, 
all the color and sparkle gone from her 
face. She looked at him with a specula- 
tive air, as if he were some stranger who 
had a peculiar interest for her, and her 
lips did not lose their smile. He would 
repent later, in sackcloth and ashes, but 
just then he was too conscious of his own 
wounded dignity, the terrific loss to his 
worldly prospects to realize the other loss 
that had come to him, for according to 


‘his idea of the term, he loved the woman 


who had put herself beyond the pale. If 
this was the meaning of the enfranchise- 
ment of woman, a bas woman suffrage 
forever. 

Aunt Viney threw open the hall door and 
waited until Ferguson gathered up his 
belongings and passed through it; then 
she followed softly, leaving the door ajar, 
while she looked up and down the street. 
Suddenly she caught sight of Robert, 
wandering about aimlessly half a block 
away. With as much haste as her bulk 
permitted, she waddled to the corner of 
the yard, beckoning to the boy meanwhile, 
and when he joined her they stood in ear- 
nest conference for a few minutes, then 
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he vanished down the street, and Miss 
Ross, white of face and breathless, was 
ushered into the room where Gerda and 
the two men were in consultation. 

“Don’t let me interrupt,” she said, “‘and 
don’t go, gentlemen, because my errand 
has to do with you also; I guess we’re the 
best friends Gerda has, and she needs us 
right now.” 

Both men had risen to greet her, and the 
four were standing looking at each other 
anxiously. Gerda was the most composed. 

“Let us sit down,” she said, “and pre- 
haps Miss Ross can tell us the situation; 
as you know, I’ve only just come back. 
Go on, Sara.” 

“The situation is just as bad as they 
make them,” the newspaper woman an- 
swered. “You all know Huntley?” They 
nodded. ‘Well, he’s true blue. Some 
woman, none of us know who, put us onto 
Linda Warren’s disappearance, and he 
went after Warren. Of course the old 
wretch wouldn’t talk about his daughter, 
but he threw up his hands at the idea of 
a shameless individual like you, Gerda, 
heading the school system. It seems that 
at such and such a date, you were seen 
in a certain saloon—that’s enough for him. 
But there are others who have some big 
interest to serve by defeating you, and it 
seems they have hit on the happy plan of 
having a ballot box stuffer and plug-ugly 
who is useful to them—maybe you know 
him, gentlemen; he is called The Wolf— 
and he is to get up in your meeting tonight, 
Gerda, and ask you to state where you 
were on the evening in question. They 
have a picture of the infernal place now 
at our office, and they’re getting it made. 
The story goes on the first page. Hunt- 
ley’s refused to write it. I’ve resigned. 
I went to Warren and begged him to inter- 
fere, but you know him. That monument 
of all the virtues wouldn’t show a touch of 
humanity to save your soul, if it would 
hinder his election.” 

Forbes smothered a curse, and she went 
on: 
“Then I went to Mrs. Warren; they 
tried not to let me in, but I got by them, 
and I asked her how she’d like it if it was 
her girl. Poor old thing, she said she’d 
talk to him, and she cried as if her heart 
would break, but when a man’s never lis- 
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tened to a woman he isn’t going to begin 
when she’s old and half paralyzed.” She 
turned to Gerda fiercely. ‘‘Nobody can 
help you but yourself, Gerda. You know 
Linda Warren is mixed up in this some way, 
and you haven’t any right to sacrifice us 
all to shield her. Tell her she hasn’t, 
Senator; can’t you persuade her, Miles?” 


SHE looked appealingly from one to 
the other of the two men. Gerda sat 
staring straight before her. The Senator 
had collapsed in the big arm chair. Forbes 
stood by the mantel scowling. 

“Why don’t you do something?” cried 
the overwrought girl. ‘“What’s the use 
of being men if you can’t do anything at a 
time like this?” 

They looked at each other in the fast 
waning light, haggardly, miserably. The 
wind had come up and was whistling about 
the old house with weird, eerie moanings, 
and the dead leaves scattered by. Sud- 
denly Sara’s nerves gave way. She buried 
her face in her hands and sobbed aloud. 
Forbes swore softly. 

“You know I'll kill the Wolf joyously 
with my own hands, before he shall be 
permitted to do this thing,” he said. 

There was a ring at the bell, and a mo- 
ment later Aunt Viney stood at the door. 
“Miss Gerda, honey,”’ she said, “Mistah 
Warren is come fo’ to see you; shall I ax 
him in heah, o’ shall I take him into de 
settin’ room?” 

They all looked up quickly and Gerda 
spoke: “Mr. Warren? Yes, show him in 
here, Aunt Viney.” The old negress turned 
on the lights and ushered in Gerda’s 
opponent, a large, shambling man, gray of 
hair and of countenance, thin-lipped and 
cold-eyed. He bowed ceremoniously, but 
did not sit down. 

“You had something to say to me?” 
Gerda asked. “You may speak plainly 
before these friends. Possibly we already 
know something of what you have come to 
say.” 

He bowed again. “I came at my wife’s 
urgent request, Miss Allison,” he said. 
“TI have no desire to be unjust or harsh, 
and I am willing to use all possible efforts 
to suppress this—this unfortunate story 
if you will withdraw your candidacy.” 

“She will not withdraw,” Forbes said 
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coldly. ‘‘Do your worst; we may be able 
to retaliate.” 

“As you please,” he said. “I shall not 
suppress the facts, and I suppose, Miss 
Allison, you do not deny the facts.” 

“But there is an explanation,” cried 
Sara excitedly, mopping her eyes. ‘You 
know there is, and you are willing 
to disgrace her forever just be- 
cause you want this little old 
job!” 

He looked at her sourly, an 
angry flush crept over his pasty 
face. “I am not interested in the 
explanation,” he said, “the fact 
is sufficient. If it were my own 
daughter I should neither pal- 
liate nor forgive such a lapse of 
conduct.” 

For the first time a little color 
came back to Gerda’s face and 
lips, and she turned and faced 
him. “If it were your own daugh- 
ter, Professor Warren,” she said, 
‘ft would be your fault rather 
than hers. If it were your daugh- 
ter, it would be you who were to 
blame rather than the girl herself, 
and it would be hers to forgive 
rather than yours to accuse.” 

“T don’t care to indulge in any 
recriminations,” he said icily. “If 
you withdraw, I will do all I can 
to suppress unpleasant rumors. 
As for my daughter, we will not 
bring her into this discussion. 
Is there anything further?” He 
stood looking at Gerda, with his 
fishy, lifeless eyes, and she looked 
back, despair on her face. She 
could not give Linda up to the 
untender mercies of such a man as this. 

“Ts there anything further?” he repeated. 

On the utter silence there came the 
sound of voices and the quick, sharp 
opening and shutting of a door accom- 
panied by a gust of wind and there stood 
in the doorway the ponderous bulk of Aunt 
Viney, her dark face darker than usual. 

“Is dey anyt’ing furder?” she mocked 
irately. “Is dey anyt’ing furder? I 
reckon dey’s quite a little bit furder, an’ 
fa’r worse, a heap worse. Come in heah, 
yo’ triflin’ little huzzy, an’ tell yo’ pa what 
fo’ Miss Gerdy done gone to dat mizzable 
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place.”” She seemed to reach back into the 
darkness and drew into the center of the 
big, square room the shrinking figure of 
Linda. “Speak up now,” she commanded, 
“speak up to yer paw; I ain’ gwine ter 
let him tech ye, but you sho’ is got to tell 
de trufe now!” 


fe 
“Speak up now,” she © 
commanded, “‘speak up to 
yer paw; I ain’ gwineter ¥ 
let him tech ye, but you sho’ “ 
is got to tell de trufe now!”’ 


—< 


Gerda turned away and hid her face, 
but Sara sprang up with a cry of joy. The 
girl looked at them, and then at her father. 
She paid no attention to the two men who 
were regarding her with an interest that 
held them speechless, almost breathless. 
Her first words were for Gerda, with an 
indescribably appealing little gesture. 

“OQ Miss Gerda,” she said, “I’m not 
mean; I know I’ve been wild and foolish, 
but I haven’t been wicked, and I’m not 
mean. I’d have told in the beginning if 
I had known anybody could make trouble 
for you because you were so good to me. 
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I never dreamed of such a thing and I’ve 
prayed every day that I might be made 
worthy what you did for me, that I might 
grow like you, Miss Allison.” She turned 
to herfather and spoke very quietly. ‘She 
went to the—to—that place to find me; 
she was only just in time to save me. And 
she brought me here to her own house, 
and took care of me. And found me a 
place to stay, and made me sorry and 
ashamed of what I’d done. It’s just like 
the story in the Bible, pa,” she went on, 
“only it was a stranger that came looking 
for this lost sheep, not the folks it belonged 
to.” Her voice broke in a sob that reached 
old Viney’s heart. 

“Come heah, yo’ po’ li’l lamb,” she said, 
sweeping Linda into her capacious embrace, 
“T reckon findin’ is keepin’. And now, 
Mistah Warren, I reckon You kin fix dem 
withdrawin’ papers right soon, but dish 
yer chile ain’ gwine home wid you tonight, 
ner any other night.” 


Hos: Viney, hush!” cried Gerda in 
shocked tones, for the man’s face 
had suddenly grown grayer, and he fum- 


bled for his glasses and seemed to shrink 
and dwindle before their gaze into a little, 
weazened old man. 

“Linda,” he said querulously, “your 
mother neéds you; we must be going.” 

The girl gave her new-found champion 
one appealing look. “Yes, father,’ she 
said, “I’m ready.” They went out to- 
gether, and having shut the door after 
them Aunt Viney returned. ‘Fo’ de lan’ 
sake, Gerdy,” she cried, “if you all doan 
git a mighty big hurry on yo’, dey is sho’ 
gwinter have to keep de big meetin’ waitin’ 
fo’ yo’!”’ 


The two men rose quickly. ‘The auto’ll 
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be here at seven-thirty,’’ said Miles Forbes. 

“Now I'll go down and pi their first 
page for them,” said Sara. “We'll say 
that illness in his family compelled Pro- 
fessor Warren to give up the race. O 
Gerda, Gerda!” 

But Gerda said nothing at all, for she 
had trodden the winepress alone. 

* * * 

The papers said next morning that no 
candidate had ever received such an 
ovation as that tendered Gerda Allison. 
The theater had been packed with enthu- 
siastic men and women, and when the 
young nominee appeared amidst the 
flowers and flags, the palms and bunting 
that decorated the platform, there were 
salvos of applause that burst forth again 
and again, while thousands of handker- 
chiefs fluttered a quieter but no less enthu- 
siastic salute. 

As Gerda finished the closing speech 
of the evening, there was a stir on the 
platform, and a group of women came to 
the front of the stage. An excited ripple 
went over the audience, for they were well- 
known leaders of the opposing party. In 
the hush that followed the spokeswoman 
congratulated Gerda, and stated that she 
was authorized by Professor Warren to 
announce that he had withdrawn in be- 
half of one whom he considered a better 
candidate. 

Then pandemonium broke loose. It was 
an hour before Gerda was able to leave 
the theater, and as she made her way 
through the foyer she saw the white and 
appealing face of a most wretched man. 
She shrank away a little, and buried her 
own in the mass of roses in her arms, but 
the hand she slipped through Miles Forbes’ 
arm a moment later did not tremble. 
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E had just leaned back with a 
hearty laugh, that never offended, 
at my discomfiture at the sight 
of the handful of trumps.he dis- 

played, when the big gongs rang through 
the station. 

“Another smudge,” he said, and we 
jumped to our work. 

The horses swung the big engine out, 
and trailed it down the avenue with a 
stream of fire shooting from top and bottom 
as old Gregg opened up the drafts. 

A “smudge,” Benton had said, but as 
we piled onto the ladder truck and went 
rumbling out onto the paves, I caught the 
glow of light way over in the western side 
of the city. 

“No smudge there. It’s one of those 
big double-decker tenements, Fritz. You’re 
in for your first baptism,” I yelled to him. 

He nodded, and just then we shot by a 
street light that lit up his face, and I was 
surprised to see that it was pale. I won- 
dered a bit, for he came of the bravest 
stock in any station in the city. His 
father was old “Cap” Benton, in charge 
of our station, and a born fire-fighter. 
The city tried to retire him and the old 
fellow’s heart nearly broke; he proved his 
value not a week later in the big slaughter- 
house fire—he put them wise to a stunt 
that saved lives and thousands of dollars, 
and they decided they had better leave 
him on the job. 

I watched Fritz closely as I could, for 
I liked the chap; he was a sunny, happy- 
hearted fellow, and I wanted him to make 
good. 


When we slewed to a stop, one glance 
at the burning tenement told me that 
there was going to be quick work done if 
the howling forms in the upper windows 
were to be saved. The fire had started 
evidently in a Chinaman’s laundry and 
gone up the stairs, where there’s always a 
draft if there’s one anywhere. The 
families packed in like sardines were 
caught in the last story and on the roof. 
As far as I could see the street was packed 
with people; the crimson light beat down 
on staring eyes, open mouths and horrified 
faces as far as the light of the fire beat 
back the night. 

My truck was emptied of ladders in 
record time; then the work commenced. 
Down the ladders they shot them—yelling 
children, frightened, fainting women and 
dazed men. Away up I could spot old 
“Cap” Benton keeping things moving 
right. 

Finally everyone seemed to be down. I 
saw Benton come to the window with a 
child in his arms, and act as if he were 
waiting for someone. A yell of warning 
went up to him from the men below—the 
whole building swayed! I saw somebody 
dive past him and go down the ladder. 
The old leader turned, went straight back 
into the flames, reappeared with another 
load. A figure took it from him, and they 
came down just in time to see the old 
shack cave in and go up in sparks and flames 
that seemed to hit the stars. 

A gasping sound reached me, and I 
looked down from where I was standing 
guard over the truck to see Fritz, helmet 
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off, breathing hard, leaning against the When he lifted up his face I nearly went 
wheel. over. A puff of air would have spilled me. 

“What’s the matter, old chap, swal- On that fellow’s face was nothing more 
lowed fire?” I shouted to him. than mortal terror. Fear—the horrible fear 














“What's the matier—swallowed fire?” I shouted to him 


and dread of death that draws a 
man’s face out of line, twists it 
and distorts it. 

I would have spoken to him, 
but the men were bringing the 
ladders, and I soon had my hands 
full. 

When I went up stairs into the 
bunking room, I got the news. 
Shafner, one of the best men in 
the station, was speaking as I en- 
tered. “It was a nasty fire—a bad 
one to handle; the Chief gave the 
good word to ‘Cap.’ But I guess 
the old man’s heart is broken. He 
looked all in and about twenty 
years older as he stood there 
hearing the Chief say the nice 
things. He didn’t seem to be 
hearing.” 

‘What’s wrong?” I broke in. 

Shafner’s sober face turned to 
mine. “Well, it’s this: Fritz went 
up with us when ‘Cap’ ordered 
him to; he did fair—fair— until 
the yellow stuff came spitting in 
through the door of the room 
where we were. I went down 
with a girl; the ‘Cap’ took a kid, 
and there was one young girl who 
had keeled over. The old man 
ordered Fritz to take her; he went 
back, but the draft threw the 
door open and he looked into the 
raging hell there was down the 
stairs; then he turned, dropped 
the girl and beat it down the lad- 
der. ‘Cap’ went back, got her, 
and I took her. That’s all. And 
enough. There’s going to be things 
doing here tomorrow.” 

I knew in a minute the point of 
the whole thing—the “‘Cap’s” son 
was a coward; and I knew more— 
that if anything would take the 
heart out of the old man, it was 
such a thing as that—the knowl- 
edge that his boy was yellow. 

The next day I was in the 
Captain’s room, helping him make 
out his report—I can keep pretty 
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good tab on things since I stay by the 
truck and so pick up things the old fellow 
misses. The door opened and in Fritz 
came. He was white and weary looking as 
a man could look. 

“You sent for me, father?” he said. 

I could see the old fellow stiffen. He 
reached for some papers and a chill went 
over me as I saw what they were. He 
turned, and I got up to go out. “Stay 
here,” he said to me. 

I stayed, and I hope to be spared ever 
hearing again such words spoken by one 
living man to another. The old fighter’s 
voice never shook as he lashed the cringing 
lad by the door with words that must have 
left livid marks on his soul and scars that 
never wear away. He finished with, “You 
are a d—— coward, sir, and I hope from 
this day forward I never set eyes upon 
you. Here are your papers—discharged— 
dishonorably!”’ 

I expected to see the young fellow make 
a scene, but he gulped a few times, swal- 
lowed hard, and took the papers because 
there didn’t seem much else to do, then 
went out, and the shoulders that had been 
square were rounded like a weakling’s. 

I bent to my work, but when the old 
fellow had made two or three mistakes and 
his pen twitched around, I got up an excuse 
to get out. He was scratching away until 
I closed the door, then I heard the pen 
stop, a kind of sliding sound, and I guessed 
where he was spread out on the desk— 
fighting a different fight than he had ever 
fought before. 

I thought it might finish the old fellow, 
but he was made of the pure stuff, and as 
far as we could see, he was just the same. 
I stumbled in on him once or twice when 
I thought the mask was off, but I wasn’t 
sure. 

The days went by, and things settled 
into the same old ruts. Some of the bunch 
shifted as the hot weather came, and new 
men came. We never mentioned to the 
old man anything that had to do with 
Fritz. I heard that he tried to get in one 
of the stations, but they had him and his 
record filed down cold. 


HEN came the night when “Cap” got 


his. It was sweltering weather any- 
way; we had dripped all day, and whatever 
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possessed the devil to warm things up a 
bit more was beyond human guessing. 
About one o’clock the big gongs whanged 
away over our heads, and a few minutes 
later we were beating it down the quiet, 
dusky street, taking the corners with a 
skid that made the street seem altogether 
too narrow for comfort. 

Shafner yelled up to me from the 
running-board: “Emergency call—they’ve 
got every engine in the city out! Hotel 
Blardon!”’ 

We swept up the grade just then and I 
saw the blaze. I hadn’t been long on the 
job, but I knew when flame was white it 
meant solid stuff burning. 

When we banged and slammed up to our 
position, I took one glance at the burning 
hell in front of me, and that was enough. 
I recalled that the hotel was a marble 
shell and steel, but furnished with costly 
woods, oiled and stained—just the stuff 
to make a red-hot fire. 

The fire-escape on one side had been 
sheared off clean by the falling of one of the 
towers; the others had been put to a good 
use; but the windows on the side where the 
stair had fallen were full ot frantic figures. 
There was where the battle centered. 

I didn’t have time to pay much atten- 
tion, but I could hear the yelling and the 
faint screeches of the women. When 
Shafner came up for a new helmet, I asked 
him how things were going. 

“Fine as—” he started to answer; then 
a roar went up—a human roar that 
drowned his voice as if he had been choked. 
I heard the snap and fire of orders and 
looked up. 

They were clearing the lower story, but 
way up in the big window, black against 
the flame behind them, appeared a woman 
with a child in her arms. Some way or 
other she had been boxed in when the 
others had fled down; probably fainted 
and come to consciousness to find herself— 
where she did. 

I saw the big telescope ladder go up like 
a black streak and—fall short at the top 
of the window of the lower story. I saw a 
figure go up, fast, stop baffled, while the 
woman leaned out. If a man could get 
into the room with her, he could let her 
down to another. I could see the chap was 
urging her to drop; it was a desperate 
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chance to try and catch a full-grown woman 
on a spiral point of a ladder. He may have 
had the courage, but she didn’t. If the 
man had had strength enough he might 
have been able to lift himself up by stepping 
out onto the top of the window which had 
some sort of a marble thing jutting up and 
lift himself up. I saw him try and fail. 

I was staring away when someone yanked 
my coat. I turned to look down into the 
face of Fritz Benton. 

“Give me a dip and a coat. 
God’s sake, don’t wait! 

I knew what he 


Sid—for 
I can do it!” 
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thing in his arms. He reached over the 
sill and handed it down to the man below. 
It went down fast and the flames went out 
before it reached the bottom. He appeared 
again with the child and that went down. 

The flames seemed to close around him 
and burst out of the window. 

In the silence I heard Shafner’s gutteral, 
“He’s breathing fire with every breath!” 

I wondered if he was going to die up 
there; then I saw him let himself over the 
sill in a strange, groping way. He slid 
suddenly, and I saw the man who grasped 
him waver and sway; 





meant; he was muscled 
like an acrobat. 

I threw the stuff to 
him and he shot off 
into the crowd. 

The next thing I 
saw was a figure going 
up that ladder in rec- 
ord time. I knew he 


had faked he was car- 
rying orders to the 
chap at the top. 

He went up, drew 


the man back and 
went over him. Then 
he reached up. He was 
a six-footer and over; 





for a moment. they 
wrestled with death up 
there. But I guessed 
it was Blomstein, the 
crack ladder-worker of 
the uptown station, a 
man who had played 
tag with death for ten 
years and never been 
7 % 

Down they came, 
and I saw the men split 
where they hustled 
Fritz to the ambulance. 

As I watched, I 
thought, and I could 








but I never believed he 
could grip that upper 
window sill. But he did. There he stood 
poised on a bit of marble just big enough 
to give room for one foot; and the stunt 
ahead of him was to draw himself up a 
bare marble wall with only the strength 
in his fingers. One slip and he would never 
have twitched even once on the pavement 
below. 

Half the city was watching him. I heard 
a dull shout go up, and I knew some one 
of the men had spotted him as a fake, but 
he didn’t stop for that shout. 

Up, up he went; his knees drew close 
and he seemed to hesitate. The woman 
and child were no longer in sight—fainted 
and fallen back, and that room through 
the window was yellow with fire. I won- 
dered if the old fear had come again, that 
he would draw back and weaken. Then 
he went over suddenly and disappeared. 

Had he gone under? Before the thought 
was framed he appeared with a blazing 


The old man ordered Fritz to take her 


not seem to get things 
clear, but it was Fritz 
or I had been dream- 
ing the biggest dream of my life; I had 
looked too many times into his face to be 
mistaken. When “Cap” came up to tell us 
the Chief had ordered us back, I blurted 
the fact at him like a schoolboy. 

“* ‘Cap’—that chap was Fritz!” 

He looked at me, and his face under that 
glow was a sight. I knew what I had done; 
run sandpaper over a still raw wound. 

“Shut up! You’re dippy!” Shafner 
growled from the front. 

But I had put one foot in; I thought 
I’d put two. “Dippy nothing! I know 
that chap is Fritz! He came up here and 
I gave him stuff! I’ll roast in hell for ten 
thgusand years and be glad to if I’m 
wrong.” 

I knew I had slipped my rails, but what 
I put into it seemed to land hard on the 
old fighter; and I saw him hurry off in the 
direction of the place where the head 
ambulance still stood. 

















When he came back he said nothing, 
and I was left to wonder what was what 
and which was which all the rest of that 
weary, hot dismal ride back. 


W* were once more up in the rooms. 
The dawn was beginning to brighten 
over the city into that sickish sort of light 
just before the sunshine comes. I was 
still wondering if my nerves were going 
back on me because of the heat. 

The telephone rang and “Cap” went 
in his room to answer it. I sat still, wait- 
ing. When he came out he was smiling— 
and we had thought he had forgotten how! 

A cab humming up carried him away a 
moment later. 

Shafner looked over at me from his 
position near the window where he must 
have heard Benton give directions to the 
driver. “He’s going to the hospital!” 

“Sure!” I said. 

Shafner got up and I heard him call up 
on the phone one of the young surgeons 
whom we had come to know. When he 
hung up the receiver he turned to the wait- 
ing crowd, who, dead tired as they were, 
had come up standing with curiosity. 

“It was Fritz; they telephoned ‘Cap’ 
to come; the boy’s burned up bad, but 
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he’s going to live—to live!” Shafner said, 
his voice quivering with more emotion 
than I had ever heard in it before. 

“No wonder ‘Cap’ smiled; burned or no 
burned, the boy’s made good,” said one 
of the older men, echoing our own thoughts. 

When we saw the old fellow again he 
looked like a different man. He walked 
with his head up and stepped along as if 
he was twenty years younger. We made 
it a point never to say much to him, but 
I had the nerve to ask him how the boy 
was getting along. 

He smiled. 

“They thought at first he’d lose his eyes, 
but he’s coming along all right. The 
Chief’s been up to see him; he’s going to 
get a medal’—the old man’s shoulders 
went back—‘‘and comes here again soon’s 
he’s in shape. He’ll win out; he comes of 
fighting blood,”’ he added proudly. 

I nodded and said, ‘‘Yes, that’s right,” 
because I could think of nothing else to 
say, and hustled away to give the good 
news to the men in the reading-room. 
There was a cheer when I told them, for 
every man in the station was thankful 
from his heart up and down to see the close 
of the breach between “Cap” Benton and 
his son. 


A touch of purple heather, where 
The fields and forest meet. 

A drifting leaf upon the breeze, 

A nut, down-dropping thro’ the trees; 


A crow, loud calling o’er the hill, 

A buzzard standing high and still 
Against the azure sky; 

A fragrant breath of roses, and 

Strange thoughts we cannot understand— 
An old ghost passing by. 


A white cloud—like a phantom ship . 
Where white sails glide and gleam and dip 
Upon a phantom sea. 
The plaintive calling of a quail, 
From somewhere on an old fence-rail, 
A heart-call wild and free. 





—Will D. Muse. 
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A Clever Ruse 


by 
Glenn Ellsworth Engstrom 


F you know of any division point 
that harbors more tough trainmen 
and rough railroad employees in 
general than Elkwood, Nebraska, 

did, I wish you would tell me, and I'll 
promise to keep away from it when I am 
looking for a job. 

When I first came there as night opera- 
tor, I wondered how the company had 
succeeded in keeping the depot without 
locking it to the foundation. But later 
on I decided that the reason nobody had 
stolen it was that it furnished such a con- 
venient receptacle for people to leave 
smaller articles, which were more easily 
appropriated. 

Anyway, that’s the kind of a place Elk- 
wood was, and old Dad Newton, the agent, 
had grown gray trying to keep the baggage 
and express and the ticket money- where 
they belonged. 

Whenever anybody would take some- 
thing, for instance, his new hat, he would 
scratch his head, another hair would turn 
gray, and he would write his sister in the 
East a long letter, bemoaning his hard 
fate. The old man grew from bad to worse, 
and when his condition was such that he 
was on the verge of resigning each day, he 
received a letter from his eastern sister 
which stated that her son, having become 
tired of being a dry-goods clerk, desired a 
railroad position in the west. Also, she 
added, he had a great amount of detec- 
tive ability and would be a great help to 
her long-suffering brother. 

After reading the letter twice, an ex- 


pression of heart-rending disgust over- 
spread his worried countenance, but he 
grasped at the straw and told his helper 
to begin looking for another job. 

And so, one morning there stepped from 
the train a lean youth with hawk-like 
features, decorated by a limp cigarette 
hanging from one corner of the mouth. 
Carefully depositing his suitcase on the 
platform and scrutinizing the railroad men 
loafing against the depot, he knocked a 
fleck of dust from his coat sleeve. 

‘Hello, Spotless,” grinned Shorty from 
his seat on a baggage truck. 

“Hello,” the startled boy meekly forced 
out, and with the men’s eyes riveted on 
his conspicuous diamond pin and shining 
watch fob, he hastened into the depot. And 
forever after he was dubbed “Spotless.” 

At first sight, to relieve his already too 
heavily burdened mind, the old man 
looked like he would burst into tears. 
Taking the first opportunity, on a piece of 
paper he began: “Dear Sister.” But 
hesitating and throwing the paper into the 
waste basket, he grasped a telegraph blank 
and commenced once more. Again he 
stopped, and with a sigh went out to the 
loafers. 

“That’s my helper. 
he dolefully asked. 

‘We'll make him sick of this place in a 
jiffy if you say so.’’ Shorty spat across the 
platform and winked at his companions. 

“Very well,” the old man, still more 
troubled, slowly said. “Very well, but 
don’t take too much.” 


What shall I do?” 
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A week passed, nothing happened. 
Perhaps they were carefully watching for 
an opportunity to do him up right in one 
time. Anyway, unaware of the danger, 
Spotless went about his work light hearted, 
and work finished, he would wander down 
the track into the country, taking a delight 
in jesting with the farmers along the way. 

But it occurred at last. Spotless had 
left his coat containing his pocket-book 
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you can do it any old way you want to.” 

Spotless withered into a chair, per- 
plexed. Looking at Dad and then at the 
men sunning themselves outside, he sat and 
wrinkled his troubled brow. Suddenly he 
jumped from the chair. 

‘See that they stay here,’’ he ejaculated, 
pointing to the railroad men outside, and 
he was gone. 

Thirty minutes wore on, and then forty- 
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“How do you mean?” ‘How do I mean?” roared Dad. ‘‘Why, just find out who took 
’em, of course”’ 


and diamond pin hanging in the baggage 
room. Of course it was gone. Flustrated, 
he rushed into Dad Newton. 

“T’ve been robbed—my coat an’ pin an’ 
fifteen dollars!” 

“So?” 

“What shall I do?” 

“Use your detective ability.” 
man tried to look serious. 

“How do you mean?” 

“How do I mean?” roared Dad. “Why, 
just find out who took ’em, of course. And 


The old 


five. Dad began to wonder what Spotless 
was going to do. 

Soon an excited, seedy-looking farmer 
came down the platform. “Was there a 
feller what left some money here a little 
while ago?” he asked of the loafers. 

“Ask the agent. Nobody’s been here, 
though,” replied Andy. The farmer went 
inside, and the rest followed. 

“Did somebody leave a hundred dollars 
here for me?” he queried through the ticket 
window. 
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“No,” answered the old man, 
has left any money here.” 

“Well, that’s funny. A feller came to 
my house all excited and wanted to borrow 
a hundred dollars. He said it was a matter 
of life and death and that he would leave 
the money here in half an hour.” 

By this time the men had taken an inter- 
est in the matter and began guying the 
victim. 

‘Where do you live? If I happen to be 
strolling that way, I might stop and get 
a hundred or two,” drawled Andy. 

“Yes, you might mail me a thousand,” 
chimed in another. 

Remarks of this kind were continued, 
and the more the men said, the angrier the 
farmer became. His hundred dollars, they 
declared, would not be seen by him again. 

“Well, I’ve got another hundred I’m 
willing to stake that that feller was honest 
and will give me back my money.” 

“Oh, how easy,” sang Shorty, pulling 
out a pocket-book. ‘Here, I’ve got fifteen 
of that hundred.” 

Eagerly chipping in from five to ten 
dollars each, the money to bet the farmer 
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was soon raised, and posted with Dad 
Newton. 

Then, like a burst of sunshine, in came 
Spotless. 

“Old fellow,” he began, “I am sorry 
that I was late and had to disappoint you 
—of course you and I are awfully disap- 
pointed. Here’s your hundred.” 

* * a 

With one hand the farmer took the 
money from Spotless, and with the other 
the two hundred from the old man, saying: 
“As you agreed, I am to keep ten of this 
easy hundred.” He handed Spotless 
ninety dollars, and continued, pointing to 
Shorty: “He’s got a pocket-book like the 
one you described.” 

“Shorty can have the old pocket-book,”’ 
answered Spotless. ‘“Let’s see, I lost a 
coat worth five dollars, an imitation dia- 
mond worth four dollars and fifteen dollars 
in cash. That makes twenty-four dollars. 
Twenty-four from ninety leaves sixty-six. 
Sixty-six dollars for one hour’s work. 
Pretty good, what?” 

The old man cleared his throat. 
my nephew, boys.” 
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“TS well that the future is hid from our sight, 
That we walk in the sunshine, nor dream of the cloud; 
We cherish a flower, think not of the blight, 

And dream of the loom that may weave us a shroud. 


It was good, it was kind in the Wise One above 
To fling Destiny’s veil o’er the face of our years, 

So we see not the blow that shall strike at our love, 
And expect not the beam that shall dry up our tears. 


Though the cloud may be dark, there is sunshine beyond it, 
Though the night may be long, yet the morning is near; 

Though the vale may be deep, there is music around it, 
And hope ’mid our sorrow, bright hope is still near. 


—“Heart Throbs,” Vol. II. 
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T the foot of the Juniata mountains 
in Pennsylvania where the river, 
like a silver band, suddenly 
breaks away from its usual 

placidity and dashes picturesquely over 
rocks, a beautiful valley opens before the 
beholder’s gaze. It is such a scene as one 
loves to dwell upon; and were it trans- 
planted to some other country, where love 
of nature has been instilled and fostered, 
it would become celebrated in song and 
story. 

If the traveler will turn his eyes from this 
enchanting view he will see, on the other 
side of the great iron highway, a most 
picturesque flag-station, fronted by a care- 
fully-kept terraced lawn in all its freshness 
of green. Lilies, morning-glories, and many 
varieties of wild flowers, native to this 
mountain region, grow about in luxuriant 
profusion, forming a picture upon which 
one looks with wonder and admiration. 
On the second terrace from the top of the 
elevation on which stands the little build- 
ing, there can be seen indented in the earth 
a seat large enough to accommodate two 
persons; and about where the feet would 
rest is a little mound smothered with sweet 
forget-me-nots. The thought suggests 
itself that it is a grave, and so it proves to 
be. Beneath the dew-kissed flowers, 
fanned into fragrance by the zephyrs of 
the mountain, rests all that was once dear 
to one human heart. Near to the mound, 
on pleasant days, sits an old man bent with 
the weight of years; his face betokens 
intelligence and culture, but his eyes show 
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even to the casual observer that the soul 
within is that of a dreamer—that of a man 
whose thoughts are soaring over the moun- 
tain tops, far away into the ethereal blue. 
His hair is as white as the mantle of snow 
with which for nearly half the year the 
mountain slopes are gracefully draped. 
He seems above the menial duties of keeper 
of such a little station, but he performs 
them uncomplainingly, soothed, perhaps, 
by the music of the brook, which courses 
down the mountain side and ripples over 
the rocks, singing a continuous song of 
contentment to one whose ear is attuned 
to nature’s symphonies. Even the willows 
on the banks seem to sway in unison with 
the all-pervading harmony. Thus, in this 
embowered, isolated spot lives the old man 
alone, dreaming out a life which in its span 
contains a story never before written, ex- 
cept in the consciousness of himself and 
the few to whose sympathy chance has 
disclosed the devotion of his deep and 
steadfast soul. 

In the center of the vista, down the val- 
ley, stands an old house, which, though 
almost hidden by foliage, still reveals the 
comfort and enjoyment of its once hospit- 
able walls and presents certain architec- 
tural features which, if not in accord with 
prevailing standards, make, nevertheless, a 
somewhat imposing appearance, and be- 
speak the individuality and forcefulness 
of its builder. Round about is a lawn, 
neglected, but of magnificent proportions, 
lined with white birches—veritable mon- 
archs of their kind—which, in the dim 
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light of eventide, suggest the spirit-forms 
of its old-time occupants. 

Many years ago there resided in this 
now forsaken house a family rich for the 
days in which they lived, enjoying many 
luxuries in their home and bearing a name 
known and respected both far and near. 
The only child, a son of marked ability, 
had graduated at Harvard and in accord- 
ance with his tastes was fitting himself for 





THE GUARDIAN 


last century, indomitable pluck, backed 
by capital, was cutting its way through 
the mountains of Pennsylvania, fashioning 
a great iron artery of commerce. In this 
vast undertaking, men of intelligence and 
activity were needed, and the young 
engineer sought and readily obtained em- 
ployment as an assistant. He was assigned 
to the division near his home. Being fond 
of out-door life, his work appealed to him. 





Near to the mound, on pleasant days, sits an 
old man bent with the weight of years; his face 
betokens intelligence and culture, but his eyes 
show even to the casual observer that the soul 
within is that of a dreamer 


















the profession of a civil engineer. In the 
days of Salem’s commercial glory his 
grandfather had sailed from her harbor 
on many a profitable voyage. Was there 
evidenced in the grandson in his choice of a 
profession, the grandsire’s love of battling 
with the forces of nature? Was there, too, 
perchance, in embryo in his character a 
certain vague, mystical trait, a heritage 
from the days, when his mariner ancestor 
had felt the subtle and powerful influence 
of trackless wastes and of unfathomable 
depths? 

Before the close of the first half of the 


In it he found attractions not compre- 
hensible to more prosaic minds, and in his 
leisure hours he derived the keenest en- 
joyment from roaming the mountain slopes. 
In the contemplation of nature he discov- 
ered beauties unperceived before, listened 
to sermons preached by the flowers, and 
read new chapters in the running brooks. 

One Sunday evening, while returning 
from a long jaunt over peaks and through 
glens, he chanced to meet, near where the 
railroad station now stands, a slender 


young woman whose intelligent, finely- 
chiseled face, trim figure and becoming 
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costume were heightened by the fresh, 
bright-colored flowers she had just gath- 
ered. She seemed to him like a queen from 
the days of chivalry. Between minds that 
have kindred tastes and sympathies, it is 
not difficult to become acquainted when 
chance brings them into each other’s pres- 
ence. Thereafter these two often rambled 
through the woods together. In time he 
learned that she had come to this healthful 
region to fortify herself to resist inherited 
tendencies which it was feared might some- 
time develop and claim her for their victim, 
as they had certain other members of her 
family. The remaining days of her sojourn 
sped quickly by. When the early frosts 
were tinting with brilliant hues the foliage 
on the mountain sides, she took her de- 
parture to her home in the East, but not 
before she had become the affianced bride 
of one she had learned to look upon with 
respect, admiration and love. 

When, a few weeks later, he visited her 
home, the daughter’s choice was cordially 
approved by her parents. He impressed 
them as oné “to whom they could unre- 
servedly entrust the happiness of their 
idolized daughter. 

Upon his return to his duties he felt 
inspired as never before, yes, prouder and 
happier than he had ever supposed it possi- 
ble for a mortal to be. Never was there a 
day when, at some hour of the twenty- 
four, he did not snatch the time required 
to write her a message of love and devotion. 
The letters which he received from her 
had for him an indescribable charm; the 
dainty paper, the light, delicate, but reg- 
ular and individual style of her hand- 
writing; the words, which left so much 
unsaid, but still gave glimpses of a person- 
ality endowed with rare graces of mind, 
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as well as of heart; the expressions which 
spoke by inference, at least, of her high 
sense of pride in him, of her wealth of 
affection for him and of her unreserved 
confidence in the genuineness and sincerity 
of his every utterance—all these combined 
to make her letters to him seem like com- 
munications from an ideal being on some 
other planet, where flourish only the virtues 
of humanity, without any of its attendant 
flaws and vices. 

One day in the early spring, in place of 
the daily letter, a brief telegram was re- 
ceived from her home, summoning him to 
come at once. Suddenly all the air about 
him seemed to be filled with gloom. When 
he arrived he found his worst fears realized. 
The inmates of her home were grief-stricken 
and could speak only in broken sentences. 
She was still conscious, but the medical 
attendants said she had only a few hours 
yet to live. 

He was ushered into her room where she 
lay propped up by pillows; a smile of 
grateful recognition illumined her counte- 
nance. “I knew I should see you once 
more,” she said. “We must part now, but 
some day we shall meet, never again to be 
separated. Bury me up there at the foot 
of the mountains where we first met. 
Cover my grave with flowers such as we 
used to gather. I shall not feel lonely 
there near you.” She was silent. A little 
later they whispered: “She is dead.” 

So, where the mountains lift their 
stately heads away into the azure blue, 
above the beautiful Juniata, the young 
man, now old, keeps his daily vigil among 
the plots of flowers till he shall receive the 
welcome summons to be reunited to the 
loving heart from which he has been so 
long and painfully separated. 


It is an old saying that charity begins at home; but this is no reason that it should 
not go abroad. A man should live with the world as a citizen of the world; he may have 
a preference for the particular quarter or square, or even alley, in which he lives, but he 
should have a generous feeling for the welfare of the whole.-—Cumberland. 
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Measure of Success 


by Alice Wall 
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HERE is no hope.” The verdict 

was uttered without emphasis 

or emotion. How despicably 

commonplace! It annoyed him 
that von Kleist, who they said made such 
a desperate struggle before he gave up 
his hold upon a human life, should resort 
to trite words used in countless other cases 
by countless men of less learning. 

“There is no hope.” On reflection, a 
quite adequate expression. He lingered 
over it. Had it been “J have,” others 
called into consultation might have held 
divergent views. ‘We have” would at 
least have allowed the summoning of 
another tribunal. But “there is”—decisive 
expletive—no hope—no hope! ‘That was 
the verdict of the best surgical talent of 
the world. It was final. It meant—death. 

Well? Was there any reason that she 
should be exempt from the end to which 
all flesh is heir? Her hour had come, or 
Fate had decreed it, and lo, this was an 
end of all. It was not a shock. For 
nearly ten years the candle had been 
flickering, and now it was to be extin- 
guished. There was nothing to regret. 
He had done all that money could do to 
save her. What else was he to do? His 
conscience was quite clear. Why, then, 
should he feel sorrow? 

Ten years—ten years! Almost since 
her wedding she had been living like this, 
day by day, uncertain, but yet defiant. 
She herself was aware of this. It was the 
reason which she gave for her lack of soul, 
for her worldliness. She was ‘content 
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with a short life and a merry one.” And 
she had had this; while he—/e had worked, 
slaved, day and night, for her. He, with 
a poet’s soul, an author’s zeal, had toiled 
for ten years in the pursuit of the sordid, 
for her. His career, his genius, his very 
soul had been sacrificed that she might 
gratify her slightest whim. He had ful- 
filled to the letter this portion of the 
marriage vow. 


VERSE-ENDING recalled from an 
anonymous bit of poetry was dancing 
through his mind. He repeated the lines 
without consciousness of their meaning 
save at the recurring refrain: “Jf I had the 
time.” Time! For ten years he had not 
had time to argue with himself—to hold 
communion with his own soul. He had 
been so very busy—had existed under a 
mental strain so intense that nothing im- 
pressed itself clearly upon him—save, 
perhaps, the situation in the wool market. 
But now he would have leisure to think. 
The shackles which bound him were falling; 
he would be free—free to abandon the 
relentless pursuit of money—free to think 
—to ponder—to write. 

When he was at the University he had 
edited the college paper. He had been 
called a genius in those days—partly, he 
had decided, because he was critical, 
largely because he was analytical, terse. 
Admiring classmates had compared him 
with Montaigne, with Bacon, with Emer- 
son, because he had a way of “getting down 
to brass tacks.”” His keenness of perception, 
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s inscrutable insight, atoned for his rough 
ntences and for lack of smoothness. His 
litorials were sharp, concise; he studied 
ings and people. He smiled a bit grimly 
; he recalled the days when he held the 
itire student body at bay because of this 
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him a psychic, many admitted his genius; 
the ignorant hinted at hypnotic power. 

Hypnotic power? That ke could hyp- 
notize? He, who for ten years had been 
bending over a desk following quotations 
on wool? 

















““She— will live?’ asked the man in a whisper, ‘“‘and he—he will live?”’ 


faculty. It was in his power to make a man 
appear so small, so culpable, so utterly in- 
significant! But always he had been just. 


HEN he went out into the world 

he had found a berth on one of the 
smaller dailies. His “personalities” had 
attracted attention; he was giving the peo- 
ple something new. He neither defended 
nor attacked. His “character sketches” 
were fair. They became the fad. 

Larger papers began to seek his contri- 
butions—the country took notice of this 
college lad who so quickly could take a 
man’s measure. His impression seemed 
prophetic. Some there were who called 


He stirred the logs in the grate and paced 
back and forth before it. Yes, he had done 


even that. He had lived ten of the best 
years of his life in a world which he loathed 
—he had run the race with life-in-death. 
And why? 

Because he had failed to read one soul 
true. That was a woman’s. And he had 
paid the forfeit like a man. He had 
thought she wanted love, but she craved 
gold—gold, and the things that it could 
buy. A struggling journalist could not 
give her luxury. So he had dropped jour- 
nalism. He became a cog in the great 
commercial wheel, and for ten years he 
had sacrificed soul and body to outstrip 
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in the chase for money. He had been 


successful, as such success goes; she could 
never complain. Now she was dying, and 
he—he would be free. 

Free? What could he do after ten years 
of atrophy? It had been so long—so very 
long since he had tried to think, had tried 
to analyze, that perhaps 
H® crossed to the desk and mechanically 

took up a pen. Slowly he completed 
the old outline to which in the long ago 
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years. Hastily he reviewed his business 
associates and passed by their names. 
There was none among them to whom 
he could do justice. 

He walked about the room, immersed 
in thought, and his eyes fell on a painting 
of his wife. He fancied that there was 
reproach in the cold gray eyes; now there 
was almost appeal; it was uncanny. He 
retired to the desk; his eyes wandered from 
the oil to the written outline before him. 
He gripped his pen and began to write. 

















“IT am not fit,”” he told himself, ‘‘to touch even her hand”’ 


his subjects 


he conformed Now for a 
man—a character for his sketch. In the 
old days he had “covered” politicians, 
actors, and sometimes a king in the world 
of finance. He had judged them then in a 
brief interview; now there were money 
lords with whom he had mingled for ten 


Haltingly at first, then rapidly he wrote, 
his mouth set in a hard line. Once or 
twice he looked bitterly into the cold eyes 
of the woman in the canvas, but he thrust 
aside personal rancor. For a woman’s 
soul was on the gridiron, and his conscience 
bade him take care. He wrote on and on, 
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far into the night; he corrected, studied, 
expanded, reflected, explained; but in all 
things he was fair. 

And when he had done and had gathered 
the manuscript together, he read it half 
aloud, page by page, in its entirety. His 
voice trailed away into silence; he rose 
and replaced the pages on the desk. A 
feeling of amazement, of elation, of satis- 
faction consumed him. He had written- 
his masterpiece. 

The critic in him Incredible 
that a man should write well after ten 
years of atrophy! How could one depend 
upon his powers of observation’ after so 
long a period of mental stagnation? But 
the work was before him. He turned his 
attention to details. He searched for in- 
consistencies, for repetition, for faults in 


scoffed. 


diction and construction. There were 
none; it was well written. 
His success was due to one fact—he 


knew his field. And he had a subject to 
conjure with. Bonaparte could not have 
furnished him better material; for this 
study was a supremely selfish woman, 
whose every act and motive, could be 
analyzed and reverted to self. An egotist 
of extreme type, a woman void of humane 
impulses, wholly without sympathy or af- 
fection; what a subject! And he had never 
known its possibilities until tonight. 
Perhaps, however, it was better so! 
He had now seen the end, and after all, 
the closing chapter was the grand climax, 
when life itself had at last been sacrificed 
for self. Ten years, then, had not been 
wholly wasted; for had he not found a 
subject in a lifetime? And handled it 
creditably? Style, vocabulary, unity, all 
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the accessories which in years gone by had 
been stumbling blocks in his editorial 
progress had been given to him while he 
wrote. It was his representative work; 
it would furnish him the credentials for 
his return to the world of letters. 

Again he looked upon the painting of 
his wife, this time rather tolerantly, even 
kindly. For had not the exposing of her 
soul furnished him his theme? 


ME: FENELEON!”’ The young sur- 
geon who was helping von Kleist 

burst through the draperies. ‘‘A son!” he 
cried, ‘ta son!” 

The man at the desk looked 
stupidly. 

“She is just leaving the ether.”” The boy 
seemed overcome with professional joy. 

“She—will live?” asked the man in a 
whisper. “And he—se will live?” 

“Yes, yes, both! And she has asked for 
you. Come!” 

‘““For—me?” The man still stared. 

The little doctor laughed. ‘Does that 
seem so very strange?” he asked. ‘The 
lady wishes to present you with your son.” 

The doctors had gone and the nurse 
had slipped away with the struggling little 
bundle that had been called his son. The 
man knelt by the bedside and gently 
disengaged his hand from the small white 
one, now inert, though warm with life. 
“T am not fit,’ he told himself, ‘“‘to touch 
even her hand.” The foolscap in his pocket 
seemed to be eating through to his heart. 
“Oh, God,” he quoted, humbly, brokenly, 
“‘be merciful to me, a sinner. 

“A sinner,”’ he added, *“‘because he had 
failed to read one soul true.”’ 


at him 
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GOODLY-SIZED book of nearly 
one hundred pages would be 
required to record in index 
form the list of bills with which 

Senator Reed Smoot of Utah has been 
identified in the eleven years he has served 
ia the United States Senate. When a 


question arises pertaining to legislation 
in the United States, Senator Smoot is 
now looked upon as a conclusive authority. 


The voters of Utah evidently appreciate 
the indispensable services Reed Smoot 
has rendered during the years he has spent 
in Washington, and if a partisan ticket 
were eliminated, he would be re-elected 
purely and solely on the basis of merit. 
Utah. has been characterized by strong 
representatives in the Senate. Senator 
Sutherland has been acknowledged as an 
authority on constitutional laws, while 
Senator Smoot, with his wide and accurate 
knowledge of affairs, is a strong, practical 
man whose business genius is universally 
recognized by the business men of the 
United States. 

For many years it has been recognized 
from the roll calls that Senator Smoot is 
more regular in his attendance in the Sen- 
ate than any other member, for early in 
the day and late at night at his Senatorial 
office he has given himself unreservedly 
to the real serious work of being a United 
States Senator. It is said that he went 
home an hour earlier on his birthday at one 
time, but of this there is no certain record. 

Eight-thirty in the morning finds Sena- 
tor Smoot moving rapidly toward the main 
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door in-the Senate Office Building. He 
walks to his work just as if he were eager 
to get at it, and plunges unhesitatingly 
into the assignment of tasks awaiting him 
every day. When he goes through his 
mail he seems to comprehend in one read- 
ing just what is wanted, as if it were an 
order for groceries. There never was a 
more inspiring example of induStry than 
the senatorial career of Reed Smoot. 
When he entered the Senate, he was one 
of the younger members of the body, but 
he set himself at once diligently to work 
to gain a thorough comprehension of every 
committee assignment, and he has reason 
to feel gratified in reviewing his record. 

In all the eleven long years I have never 
seen him apparently tired, and when he 
completes his own work he seeks to aid 
his colleagues, who depend upon his abun- 
dant store of special and certain knowledge. 
He seems to work because he loves to keep 
busy, and not merely from a sense of duty, 
and the Saturday Evening Post has well 
said that “the definition of work was 
Reed Smoot.” The entire country as 
well as Utah is, in fact, under obligation 
to Senator Smoot for his conscientious 
devotion to his public duties. In all his 
public actions he has been free from preju- 
dice and above harboring ill-will, and today 
some of the strongest friends he has are 
the men who voted against admitting him 
as a United States Senator. 

Senator Smoot was born in the “Bee- 
hive” state and has been busy ever since. 
His father was a native of Kentucky, and 
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mother was born in Norway, the land 

the midnight sun. At the age of ten 

irs his parents moved to Provo, near 
beautiful Utah lake, fifty miles south 

Salt Lake City, where he went through 

the rugged experiences incidental to 
mtier life, and secured an education in 

e B. Y. University and kept on working. 

He had no idea when a young man that 

would enter public life, but had decided 

» devote his life to business. When he 

me to Washington he began the study 

economic questions as he did his busi- 
ss, and with the intensity with which 
tried to solve problems in the school 

Provo. He has insisted that the only 

iy of maintaining our standard of civi- 
ration is to adhere to fixed principles. 
Where, he gathers all his facts and details 

is been a mystery to his colleagues. 
Nearly every night finds him looking up 
this or that important matter to be ready 
the session. He has given all his energy 
and attention to public work, and has al- 
entirely discarded his personal 

While never sectional and not 
permitting sectional prejudice to sway 
him in any way, he naturally has a civic 
interest in Utah, which has the distinction 
f being as well represented in the United 
States as any state in the Union at the 
present time. 

Few members have ever entered the 
United States Senate after a more bitter 
personal fight, which was waged against 
Senator Smoot because of his religious 
belief. Every act and incident of his 
private life was scrutinized in order to 
impeach his character, but Reed Smoot 
tood the test. Not only did private life 
ind habits prove pure and wholesome, but 
those engaged to prosecute his case after- 
ward became warm admirers of the young 
Senator from Utah, whose high ideals, 
broad views and firm convictions made 
him the true type of a patriotic American 
itizen. 

Many discouragements came to him at 
first, but he overcame every handicap 
ind trained himself first of all to fulfill 
the obligations of a United States Senator. 
He entered the arena for the merchant 
marine because he believes in it, although 
Utah, seven hundred miles from tide water, 
vould never see within the bounds of her 
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jurisdiction the bow of an ocean-going 
ship. Although not a fluent speaker, he 
knows how to grasp the plough handles * 
and follow in the furrow. In debate it is 
a matter of history that he never made a 
statement on the floor of the Senate without 
being absolutely sure of his ground. He 


has fought hard on nearly every public 
question and has been very many times 


Copyright by Harris & Ewing 
HON. REED SMOOT 
The tall and active member of the Senate who knows 
how to work and has only been away from his work in 
Washington two weeks in two years, and the occasion 
of his return home that time was the marriage of 
his daughter. ‘Reed Smoot” are words synonymous 
with work 


right. While he works with the leaders 
of his party, he always had an individual 
independence in his judgment. He was 
a warm personal friend of Presidents 
Roosevelt and Taft, Senators Dillingham 
and Root, and others with whom he has 
differed sometimes in judgment, but never 
once on the floor of the Senate has he lost 
the poise and dignity which have marked 
him as one of the substantial members 
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of the United States Senate. Even with 
all his assiduous attention to work on the 
floor of the Senate, he has been an efficient 
member of his committees. 

During the discussion of the Underwood 
Tariff Bill—which he opposed with un- 
tiring vigor, for he always fought in the 
open, and with a perfect fairness—when 
it was evident that he could not prevent 
its enactment, he was ready to make it a 
workable bill and proved his broad states- 
manship. His information on every detail 
involved in tariff legislation would seem 
more than was possible to crowd into the 
brain of one man, and his familiarity with 
the rules and his wonderful grasp of every 
form of legislation was revealed in the 
long and wearisome discussion on two 
tariff bills of the two parties. While a 
Republican, he never allowed partisanship 
to affect his patriotic duty toward his state 
and country in assisting to conserve the 
revenues of the nation. 

In the heat of the Mexican debate 
Senator Smoot called attention to the fact 
that if we had ever so trivial a war with 
Mexico it would cost the nation in one 
year all the duty collected by the tariff 


in many years, to say nothing of the lives 


lost. He insists that this country should 
be independent as far as possible from any 
other country in its industrial activities, 
and the recent war blaze in Europe has 
proven the truth of his prophecies made 
during the tariff discussions. When he 
starts out for the Capitol from his office, 
he goes to the Senate thoroughly loaded 
with facts, for there is not a bill on the 
calendar that he has not examined carefully 
as to details, getting at the whys and the 
wherefores, and he is called the Jim Mann 
of the Senate. 

He introduced a. bill authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury Department to 
purchase twenty-five million ounces of 
silver to meet the requirements of the 
Treasury Department during the war 
flurry. He was active in securing a rule 
not to favor any but the proper claims 
against the government, and also in pro- 
viding for the necessary care of the nation’s 
veteran defenders and their widows. 
Especially conspicuous in the Forestry 
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and National Conservation movement, hi 
speeches in the Senate and before conven 
tions are a veritable text book on the sub 
ject. As a result of exhaustive hearings 
he was active in the preparation of th: 
new copyright laws which brought him th: 
commendation of prominent literary peopl 
of the country and members of the various 
literary organizations abroad. Through 
his efforts the expenses of the public print 
ing was cut down a half million dollars, 
and yet not an honest workman lost his 
job. He was also the author of the Long 
and Short Haul Clause in recent railroad 
enactments. In the Smoot Dry Farm 
Law he has secured a bill that will always 
be conspicuous in the history of the West 
—another monument to the master of 
work. 

Tributes paid by forceful opponents to 
their adversaries are not often found in 
the Congressional Record, but Senator 
Owen of Oklahoma stated one day on the 
floor of the Senate: ‘I do not believe there 
is a man in this body who is more faithful 
in his attendance than the senior Senator 
from Utah. I don’t believe there is a more 
conscientious member of the Senate. | 
am glad to carry that message of respect 
to him because I think he is entirely de- 
serving of it.”” Then another Democrat, 
Senator Thomas from Colorado, reiterated 
this tribute in the following well-deserved 
compliment: ‘I merely wish to emphasize 
my appreciation of the last statement of 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Owen). 
Certain it is that no one is more attentive 
to his public duties than the senior Sena 
tor from Utah.” This is unusual, but not 
at all surprising, to anyone who has fol 
lowed the public services of Senator Smoot. 

Whether considering appropriations for 
public buildings; the work of a Finance 
Committee; opening up Uintah reserves, 
or looking after Indian War veterans, 
there was never an instance where the 
fidelity of Reed Smoot to his committee 
as a public servant was not emphasized. 
His re-election and endorsement by Utah 
is not only a credit to his state, but an 
inspiring example to the country of public 
appreciation of a man of sterling worth in 
the public service. 
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EN it comes to holiday- 

making, a royal Duke is 

just as typical a human 

being as a jaded stockbroker 
or city merchant. Some time ago it was 
my privilege, as the representative of a 
leading British News Agency, to accom- 
pany the Duke of Connaught, the Royal 
Governor General of Canada, together 
with the Duchess of Connaught, Princess 
Patricia, and a fairly numerous suite on a 
two months’ tour through western Canada, 
and I can testify from personal knowledge 
that the Duke’s capacity for rational and 
healthy pleasure is as great as his capacity 
for strenuous and sustained work. 

The tour which the royal party made 
was chiefly in the nature of an official 
progress through the western provinces 
of the Dominion, and was marked by pub- 
lic receptions, garden parties, military 
reviews, Official openings of provincial 
Government buildings, luncheons, dinners 
and other “functions” galore, but the 
Duke and his party enjoyed two or three 
welcome respites from these exacting and 
fatiguing duties, the most notable of these 
being a glorious ten days in the Canadian 
Rockies—where the Duke and Duchess and 
Princess Patricia gave themselves up to 
holiday making with juvenile enthusiasm. 

So thoroughly did the Duke and Duchess 
and Princess Patricia enjoy their last tour 
through western Canada, particularly their 
ten days in the Rocky Mountains, that 
they are spending the last two months 
of their official residence in the Dominion 
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in making almost precisely the same tour, 
the chief differences being that there will 
be an almost complete absence of “fuss 
and feathers” about their trip this summer, 
and that they will make a longer stay in 
the Rockies, where Nature, the Dominion 
Government and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway have united in providing for 
holiday-makers the most magnificent, the 
most extensive and the most comprehen- 
sive playground to be found in any part of 
the world. 

But the manifold glories and charms 
of the Canadian Rockies are far too famous 
to render it necessary that I should pause 
to apostrophize them. What I set out to 
describe briefly is how the Duke of Con- 
naught, brother of the late King Edward, 
and uncle of King George V, spent his last 
holiday in the Rockies, and how, in all 
probability, he will spend his future ones 
there. 

As on the occasion of their last tour, 
it is at Banff that the Duke and his party 
are making their longest stay in the Rocky 
Mountains this summer and the reason 
for this is twofold. In the first place 
Banff affords ideal facilities for the sports 
and pleasures which the Duke and Duchess 
and Princess Patricia most enjoy, and in 
the second place it is the most convenient 
center from which to explore the glories 
of the Canadian National Rocky Moun- 
tain Park. This is the largest national 
and government-owned playground in 
existence, and within its six thousand 
square miles of territory is contained what 
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is admittedly the most magnificent scenery 
in the world. In the opinion of both the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught, Banff 
is one of the most perfect of holiday re- 
sorts, and in talking over the subject of 
their western holiday some time ago at 
Quebec, the Duchess told me that she was 
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from the summit of which superb view 
up and down the valley of the Bow ar 
obtainable; 5 p.m., visit to Buffalo Par] 
where buffalo, elk and moose may be see: 
living in their natural state; 6 P.m., ba 
to the hotel; 8 P.M., dinner with two o 
three of the prominent guests staying a 














ROYAL PARTY LOOKING DOWN THE LOBE VALLEY, NEAR FIELD, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


looking forward to her second visit to 
Banff with intense pleasure. 

Making their headquarters at the ex- 
quisitely situated Banff Springs Hotel, 
overlooking the Bow River valley, and 
with majestic snow-capped mountains 
towering up on every side, the royal party 
devote themselves to holiday pleasures 
with democratic eagerness. Here is a typi- 
cal example of the manner in which the 
Duke of Connaught spent the day when 
he last stayed at Banff: Up at 7 a.M.; 
horseback riding from 7.30 to 8.15, accom- 
panied by Princess Patricia; breakfast, 
8.30, followed by an hour devoted to 
correspondence and a stroll on the hotel 
terrace; 10.30 to 12.30, golf with the 
Duchess over the nine-hole course situated 
in the Bow River Valley, a few minutes’ 
walk from the hotel; 1 P.m., back to the 
hotel for lunch; 2.30, carriage drive along 
the spiral roadway up Tunnel Mountain, 


the hotel, invited to join the royal party 
in their private dining room. 

The Duke and Duchess of Connaught 
and Princess Patricia are all very enthu 
siastic and skillful golfers, and whilst at 
Banff they will probably pvt in at least a 
couple of hours a day on the sporty nine 
hole course which runs along the banks 
of the Bow River at the foot of Mount 
Rundle. The environments of this course 
are such as no country club could hope to 
duplicate. Nestling among the moun 
tains, completely surrounded by gigantic 
peaks, and with the glacier-fed Bow River 
flowing throughout its length, the course 
lies at an elevation of five thousand feet, 
making it probably the highest golf course 
in the world. Princess Patricia is dis- 
tinctly above the average of lady players. 
Her style is graceful and she rarely flubs 
her strokes, frequently doing nine holes 


in fifty or thereabouts. The Duchess, too, 
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s excellent style and often beats the 
ike, who plays a careful but not always 
effective game. 
The early morning rides of the royal 
liday-makers at Banff are made on 
lendid mounts furnished by the Cana- 
in Northwest mounted police. Despite 
; sixty-four years, the Duke is an excep- 
mally good horseman; he has a firm 
d erect seat and thoroughly enjoys a 
od gallop. Other favorite recreations 
His Royal Highness are motor boating, 
shing, shooting and walking, and he will 
ive ample opportunity for indulging 
mself in these directions during his stay 
Banff. On several occasions during 
s last tour through western Canada the 
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on the summit of Sulphur Mountain 
(7,455 feet), whence the panoramic view 
in every direction is most magnificent and 
awe-inspiring. 

Hot sulphur springs and baths are 
another notable attraction at Banff, and 
Princess Patricia, who is a tair swimmer, 
will undoubtedly enjoy more than one 
plunge in the fine open-air warm sulphur 
swimming pool attached to the Banff 
Springs Hotel, that will be followed by a 
swim around the cold fresh water pool 
adjoining. 

The Governor General of Canada is a 
very democratic Duke and whilst holiday- 
making in the Rockies he will lose no 
opportunity of mingling with the guests 
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DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AT THE GREAT DIVIDE 
From this point water finds its way to both the Atlantic and the Pacific 


Duke went for long walks and more than 
once he might be seen trudging along, 
imaccompanied, in heavy rain, wearing 
leggings and an oilskin coat and carrying 

stout walking stick. As a walker and 
climber he possesses remarkable stamina 
for his age, and I shall be surprised if, 
on this occasion, he does not essay a climb 
up the zigzag trail to the tiny observatory 


in the hotels, where the royal party may 
happen to stay, exchanging views on topi- 
cal matters and listening to and relating 
travel experiences. I well-remember how 
affably he chatted with a group of young 
railway workers on the side of the track 
near Winnipeg when last he went west. 
He asked them all manner of questions 
about their life and work and they quizzed 
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him with equal frankness—apparently not 
knowing his identity. “How far are you 
going, boss?” said one of the young fellows 

an Irishman—and when the Duke said 
he expected to go right through to the 
coast he remarked, ‘Well, I hope you’ll 
have a real good time and I wish I was 
going with you.” 

After a week or so at Banff on their last 
western trip the royal tourists made a 
short stay at Laggan to visit the beautiful 
Lake Louise and the Lakes in the Clouds; 
at Field, where they took the delightful 
seven-mile drive around the base of Mount 
Burgess to Emerald Lake—one of the 
most exquisite gems of Rocky Mountain 
scenery; and at Glacier, where they paid 
a visit to the famous Great Glacier of the 
Selkirks. The railway journey from Banff 
to Glacier affords a never-ending succession 
of magnificent views of gigantic snowelad 
mountains, with wonderful valleys, gorges, 
and rushing rivers galore, and a specially- 
constructed platform on the front of the 


THE KING 


engine of the royal train enabled Princ« 
Patricia and other members of the roy 
party to get an uninterrupted view 
the glorious scenery. 

Princess Patricia, by the way, is ; 
expert with the camera and a clever painter 
in water colors, and during her last tri: 
through western Canada she _ secur 
hundreds of excellent photographs an 
reproduced scores of exquisite bits 
scenery in water colors. 

I understand that it is the intention o| 
the royal holiday-makers to follow fairl: 
closely the same itinerary they observe: 
on their last western tour. Which mear 
that after reaching the Pacific coast the, 
will take steamer trips down the beautifu! 
Okanogan and Arrowhead Lakes in Brit 
ish Columbia and make their homeward 
journey through the eastern part by way 
of the Muskoka region and Toronto, tl 
whole trip constituting one of the most 
magnificent and pleasurable tours that 
could possibly be conceived. 


SO COMES THE KING 


FRAGILE spray and then a yellow bloom, 
A single day of gold; and ere ’tis eve 


The yellow leaflets fold in pink. 


The loom 


Of night its sable mysteries will weave; 
And ’mong them at the dawn the flower glows 
Crimson and closed as ’twere the bud of rose. 


Then with the season grows the emerald boll, 
From out whose bosom bursts the snowy locks, 
The life and hope—the Body and the Soul 
Of something greater than the mines and flocks 
Of all the land; a power and a wealth 
Leading a train of fortune and of health. 


This is the birth of Cotton, who was King, 

And royal yet, although his realm and state 
No more with song and chivalry shall ring; 

But on his moods the Lords of Commerce wait; 
He clothes the world and feeds the hungry mouth 
Of humble folk. He glorifies the South. 


Col. William L.*Visscher, in ‘‘ Poems of the South.” 
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Ghicteaniin Real Boys 


A chat with Ernest Truex, the 
young detective in “‘The Dummy,” 
a play of real boy life 





Ann Randolph 
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Since Little Lord Fauntleroy there has been no more popular boy play than ‘‘The 


Dummy,” 


written by Harvey O’Higgins and Harriet Ford, and played in New 
York. The hero of ‘The Dummy” is Barney Cook, a typical son of the bowery. 


Mr. 


Truex, who makes Barney a real character on the stage, insists that this is the real 
boy—and his amusing interview proves it 


OYS?” repeated Ernest Truex, the 
boy detective, with an engaging 
smile. “Sure, I know something 
about boys. I’ve been a boy 

myself. I am one yet, in fact, and I expect 
to be one for some time to come, in ‘The 
Dummy’ and out of it. Why, yes, I can 
tell you a lot about boys. Here I have a 
whole collection of letters from boys,” 
pointing to a pile of notes on his dressing 
table. “Some of them want to go on the 
stage, and some of them want to be detec- 
tives, and some are working for the West- 
ern Union or the A. D. T. and want to win 
$10,000 on a kidnapping case. It’s a cinch 
to be a boy. All a boy has to do is to wish 
hard enough and to try hard enough, and 
he has the chance to be Rockefeller K. 
Carnegie or President some day! I mean 
it! There are more chances in the world 

Look 
in the 


for boys than for anybody else. 
it the ‘Boy Wanted’ columns 
newspapers.” 

At this juncture young Truex took a long 
breath and one more wrestle with the 
refractory collar-button of Barney Cook’s 
first-act calico shirt. The best time to 
catch Mr. Truex for an interview is in 
his dressing-room at the theater, half an 
hour or so before the curtain goes up. 
Most of his dressing-room is occupied by a 
trunk. The trunk stands for theatrical 
tradition and is mostly occupied by press 
notices, for Barney could easily stuff his 


entire wardrobe for “The Dummy”’ into 
one suitcase. Barney is no Beau Brummel, 
though he does wear an Eton collar in the 
second act and tries to look like a million- 
aire’s son. To be sure, he changes his 
clothes four times in the course of four 
acts. There is Barney Cook’s Sunday best 
suit in which he goes to apply for a job 
as an office boy. There is the bell-boy’s 
uniform in which the detective has him 
work to give him his first chance as a 
“detectuff.”” There is the Eton collar and 
knickerbocker suit in which he is kid- 
napped as the millionaire’s son; and there 
is the duplicate of the suit, torn, travel- 
stained and covered with dust, in which he 
makes his appearance in the fourth act, 
limping in road-wrecked shoes, having 
rescued the kidnapped child and brought 
her home safe to “de boss.”” There hung 
the three changes, while Barney anchored 
the collar of the fourth suit, and the 
call-boy announced outside the door: 
‘“*Half-hour!”’ 

“When you mention boys to me,” 
resumed Mr. Truex, “I suppose you mean 
to ask what I think about the boy in ‘The 
Dummy.’ There is a whole lot of real boy 
concentrated in this play. The boy who 
wants to be a detective, who reads Nick 
Carter and Sherlock Holmes and is ready 
to be a hero and a sleuth the first chance 
he gets, is the universal boy portrayed as 
Barney Cook in ‘The Dummy.’ I say 
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universal because, if you recall it there 
was the boy Billy in ‘Sherlock Holmes,’ 
much the same type as Barney. It is boy 


nature and not nationality that makes 
Barney what he is. 


Some people have 
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CHANCES FOR REAL 








BARNEY WANTS TO BE A “ DETECTUFF” 
Ernest Truex as Barney Cook, the boy hero of “* The 
Dummy” 


asked me if it will not be hard to translate 
Barney for the London public. I don’t 
believe he is going to require much trans- 
lating. I think they’ll understand him 
and laugh over him in London just as they 
have in New York. 

“T’ve played most of the boy roles that 
have come to the American stage in the 


BOYS 


past twenty years, in stock and out, and 
can’t think of any other character pla 
except ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’ which h: 
tried to center the stage with a concepti: 
of boyhood. 

“But ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’ is a wi 
man’s idea of a ‘mother’s darling,’ whil 
Barney Cook, in ‘The Dummy,’ was writte: 
from the inside by a man who had been 
boy and knew the working of a boy’s min 
Now a man’s idea of a boy is very differer 
from a woman’s. You’ll find that ever 
man who goes to see Barney in ‘Th 
Dummy’ sees a reflection of the boy h: 
used to be. In ‘The Dummy’ you hav: 
to understand the boy’s point of view 
you have to appreciate the qualities ai 
work in that boy’s mind, the ambition an: 
idealism he has taken from his dime de 
tective novel, and the courage, initiative 
loyalty and ‘horse-sense’ with which h« 
puts through the deal he is in—boy quali 
ties that prove he is no ‘quitter.’ I have a 
feeling that parents who sit through an 
evening of Barney may go home with a 
better understanding of their own boy and 
may give him a chance to be himself, and 
sympathize with him if he wants to be a 
pirate or fight red-skins—or be a detective 

Mr. Truex turned over the pile of letters 
on his dressing-table, sorting them hur- 
riedly. “Zi wish I had time to tell you,” 
he said, “about a few cases I know wher 
boys have shown men’s courage and 
wisdom and will in dealing with emergen 
cies. I don’t call Barney an improbably 
clever boy. I think we underestimate 
boys generally. Get some of the success- 
ful men of the self-made variety to tell 
you how they got their start in life. | 
think you’ll find many a true story as full 
of improbability as Barney’s. 

*‘Now we get back to where I started, 
the ‘Boy Wanted’ columns of the news 
papers and the chance for a boy to make 
something of himself today. That’s the 
story of ‘The Dummy’—how Barney, with 
his ambitions, got the chance by going after 
it in the right way, made good by sticking 
at it, and won his reward. It is all uplift 
and all true in a bigger sense than it it was 
a true story. It’s a wonderful thing to be 
fourteen or fifteen years old, honest in 
your heart, with a big ambition and the 
will to put it through. You may not get 





THROUGH THE 


ten thousand dollars all in a lump and right 
away, but you’re b6und to get somewhere 
and to get something. Look at the open 
doors and the chances to get on in the world 
for the Barneys of today. 

“And I want to say, too, that the world 
is full of old boys who haven’t forgotten 
that they were young boys and are willing 
to give a boy a lift in the right direction, 
and a helping hand. You see, I’ve been 
earning my own living, literally, since I 
was five years old. I’ve made my own way, 
looked out for myself, traveled all over 
the United States as a small boy, met a 
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whole lot of problems and worked them 
out my own way. I have more kindnesses 
to record than hardships. I know what 
I’m talking about when I say that a boy 
gets a square deal from most people when 
he is out in the world making his own way. 
What do I know about boys?—why, I have 
two boys of my own!” 

But here the call-boy interrupted with 
the signal for “Curtain,” and from the 
wings, a few moments later, the voice of 
Mr. Truex, as Barney, might be heard 
declaring that he was fourteen years old 
and “TI want to be a detectuff!” 


THROUGH THE SMOKE CLOUDS 


Yaex the winter evenings closet me within my cheerful den, 
Away from all the outside world and gay resorts of men, 

I light my seasoned calabash, draw up my Morris chair 

Before the open fireplace and idly linger there, 

And as the smoke floats upward in gray illusive rings, 

I settle back in comfort with my mind on pleasant things, 

While my pipe of fragrant long-cut with its bacheloric power, 
Lures me into dreamland for a reminiscent hour. 


I wander oh! so swiftly back, to that bright yesterday, 

With all its old-time friendships and happy hours of play, 

And faces, long-forgotten in that realm of girl and boy, 

Steal out to smile upon me and fill my soul with joy. 

Fond scenes of childish splendor, old haunts of youth’s sweet spring, 
I see them all in dreamland and longingly I cling 

To these delightful treasures wrapped in their filmy shrouds, 

Within my pale of fancy in the smoky, mystic clouds. 


Old songs come drifting through the smoke and fan my brain aglow 
With sentimental visions of the dear old long ago, 

And as a glad, sweet music falls on my listening ears, 

Remembered are the joys of life, forgotten are its tears, 

For there’s a gentle solace in these charming, quaint refrains 

That set my heartstrings ringing to their soft appealing strains, 
The while my pipe still lulls me in its chummy, soothing way, 

And the back-log softly hums and croons a sleepy roundelay. 


I know they’re only pipe dreams, these visions by the fire, 

A passing panorama of the things I most desire, 

Yet still I am contented in my own peculiar way, 

To delve in retrospection on the scenes my thoughts convey; 

To loiter on the dusky road where friendly spirits tread, 

As the spiral mist is circling in a halo round my head, 

And the blazing heap of driftwood bestows its brilliant gleams, 

To light me through the smoke-cloud to the borderland of dreams. 


—Percy W. Reynolds. 





An Innovation in 


Modern Business 


by Myrle Wright 


LL the world loves a picnic, and 
when you mention picnics, come 
visions of boiled eggs, pickles, 
pop corn, peanuts and _ ice 

cream, sitting under the trees, or swinging 
beneath their foliage and enjoying a hot 
sultry day in such a way as to remain a 
pleasant memory to talk over around the 
fire in winter time. 

One of the most striking innovations 
associated with modern business is a series 
of picnics organized by the Larkin Clubs 
all over the country, and yet, when you 
come to think of it, what is more logical 
than the factory-to-family idea, for is 
not the picnic a family affair? The picnic 
idea has been developed extensively among 
institutions and their employees. It has 
stimulated the family spirit which is 
leavening many modern corporations, and 
when they start in to conduct picnics among 
their customers all over the country, they 
at once demonstrate their sincere desire 
to follow out to a logical conclusion their 
appeal to the family spirit in business 
relations. 

A few years ago, in accordance with a 
suggestion made by one of the company’s 
representatives, a picnic was held in Min- 
neapolis. It was so successful that many 
others were held in 1913, and in 1914 a 
regular circuit of cities has been covered. 
The picnic idea is carried on by “Club 
Secretaries,” and through them the public 
in general is interested. The success of 
the picnic campaign may be judged by 
the records of this year, which shows that 
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the smallest attendance was not less than 
2,500, and reached a climax in one of the 
largest picnics ever held in the country 
at Olentangy Park, Columbus, Ohio, 
where sixteen thousand passed through 
the turnstiles to attend. If you arrived 
in town that day you would have thought 
a gigantic circus had arrived, or that a 
great public demonstration was held, but 


it was just a rollicking, jolly picnic. Every- 


one wore a picnic smile. Girls and boys, 
men and women, were entering into the 
spirit of the occasion. Of course there 
must be the usual games at a picnic, and 
in these games everyone participated, and 
father and mother once again joined the 
children in their sports. Father told how 
he used to play “ante over” and mother 
took a dare to jump the rope. Ice cream, 
and real ice cream it was, was furnished 
by the Larkin Company and a brass band 
lent a real stirring picnic spirit to the 
occasion. 

One of the most interesting of these 
picnics was held at Peoria, Illinois, where 
a large branch of the Larkin Company is 
located. A baby show was a dominating 
feature, and in spite of the intense heat 
seventy-one babies, plump, jolly and 
smiling, entered the contest and again 
proved that all the world loves a baby 
and the family spirit of the occasion. A 
feature of the Peoria picnic was a parade 
by the Larkin employees, in which over 
five hundred participated, who made an 
impressive appearance. - There is an even- 
ing performance at many of these picnics, 
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IN MODERN BUSINESS 














WHERE BABY 


REIGNS SUPREME 


A group of participants in the baby contest, held at Peoria, Illinois 


where motion pictures are thrown on a 
screen in the open air, with real trees and 
grass for scenic effects at the wings. 
Every one of the picnickers could then 
and there take a trip to Buffalo and march 
through the Larkin factory and see how 
their own goods are prepared and shipped, 


and even the souvenir ceremony was not 
omitted. It presented the paradox of 
sitting on the grass, walking through the 
factory and enjoying a picnic all at once. 

There were Buffalo representatives of 
the Larkin Company in attendance, ming- 


ling with the crowds in the Larkin way, 














KEEPING TIME WITH THE BEAT OF THE DRUM 
A happy group of employees on their way to the picnic grounds at Peoria 
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talking to the people and delivering the 
lectures that go with the moving pictures, 
all representing the spirit of one of the 
world’s greatest establishments, built up 
by that modest man, John D. Larkin, 
who, although he is not able to meet one 
quarter of a millionth part of the people 
who are dealing with him, yet the spirit 
and ideals of the man have impressed his 
personality on the myriads who have 
profited by this evolution of the idea of 
‘merchandising with the spirit of a friend 
and merchant. The Larkin Company, in 
having picnics this summer, brought cheer 
to thousands of people, proving their 
interest and sincerity in keeping in close 
personal touch with their customers. 
Indeed, I doubt if the mail of any concern 
in the country represents more real human 
interest than appear in the messages that 
are sent to Buffalo, Chicago and Peoria 
to provide for replenishing the household 
supplies and furnishing the little home. 
It revolves around the one instinctive and 
inherent ambition of the American people, 
to have and to hold and to provide for a 
home. 


THE ROSEBUSH IN 


AUTUMN 


While the purpose and results of these 
Larkin picnics are altogether inspiring, 
yet this is only one phase of the many 
pleasant personal relations developed in 
the prosaic routine of buying and selling. 
One cannot visit the home establishment 
in Buffalo without being impressed by 
the methods that insure the fact that 
wherever the mails carry the message, this 
great factory-to-family plant makes it 
possible for any home to reduce the high 
cost of living. 

When the routine of everyday life can 
be relieved by the jollity and merriment 
of picnics, when the people, young and old, 
take pleasure in everyday pastimes,: the 
barriers of harsh competition and bitter 
contest in “making a living” is largely 
eliminated. When the last moving picture 
flashed “good night,’’ there were thousands 
of people who found their way home tired 
and happy, filled with pleasant recollec- 
tions of a well-spent day and an appre- 
ciation of the broad and generous spirit 
of the institution that has so largely anni- 
hilated the distance and profits between 
factory and family. 





THE ROSEBUSH IN AUTUMN 


KNOW, and the sunset-angel knows, 
Painter nor palette could paint the rose, 
The bush that tall by the border grows 
And waves in the wind today!— 
Ruby and brown where the green has fled, 
Bronzed and brightened with gold and red, 
Purple and amber, so lit and wed 
By the sun in the soft blue overhead 
And the light wind’s careless sway, 
That the perfect bloom of its summer flowers 
Is poor to the wealth of these autumn hours. 
And the richest jewels of Asia’s mines 
Are pale to the hues of its pendant vines 
And the tints of its topmost spray! 


—Edna Dean Proctor, in “ Poems.”’ 
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hr A. Brininstool and 


' His Cowboy Poems 


by George Wharton James 
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ECAUSE violets, roses, carnations 
and poppies grow in profusion, 
shall we deny their exquisite grace, 
charm and beauty? Each one is 

proof sufficient to the seeing and wise eye 
of Omnipotence. No one but God could 
make a single rose—aye, or even a blade 
of grass, that commonest of all the things 
that grow. This thought comes to mind 
as I think of my friend Brininstool, a Los 
Angeles newspaper man who for fifteen 
years has written verse for various papers 
in that city, the last ten being on the 
editorial staff of the Los Angeles Express, 
but now ahalf owner inthe Alhambran (Cal.) 
Advocate. He would be the last man in the 
world to expect recognition as a great poet, 
beeause he so easily fits rhymes together. 
Indeed hé never calls his lines anything but 
‘‘verses,”’ yet just as we cannot afford to 
lose one violet, one rose, one blade of grass 
in the universe, and each has a message, 
so we cannot afford to lose any of the men- 
tal fabrications of our simpler versifiers, es- 
pecially if they show themselves to be sincere, 
honest, natural and truthful in their work. 

Now I would not have my readers 
imagine that I have any thought of 
“damning with faint praise’ the work of 
my friend. I simply wish it to be under- 
stood that I am not claiming for Brinin- 
stool more than his work justly entitles 
him to. For ten years he has written con- 
tinuously for the Express. Some of his 
work is better than others, even as some 
of the novels of Dickens, Thackeray, Scott 
and George Eliot are better than others. 


Much of it is purely ephemeral; written 
for the moment, a gleam of sunshine, a 
grain of chaff, a piece of thistledown, cast 
upon the morning breeze. Yet often there 
are lines of more than passing interest, 
words of wisdom and philosophy, homely 
and simple, but words that catch the eye 
and enter the heart when and where one 
least expects. 

There is a quaint philosophy in much 
that he writes that is wholesome and sane 
in spite of its homeliness—or perhaps 
because of its homeliness. Take, for in- 
stance, his “Modernized Methods.” There 
is no question that some doctors have 
carried, and are still carrying, the “germ” 
theory to an excess that is immeasurably 
more harmful in its fear-influence upon 
the mind than all the exposures to the 
bacilli themselves. Let us have cleanli- 
ness by all means, but the sooner a stop 
is put to the terrorizing campaign of fear 
and dread carried on by the extremists, 
the better will it be for the world. 


MODERNIZED METHODS 


When my wife brought the baby up, 
She followed modernized advice; 

She sterilized each spoon and cup, 
And fumigated all the ice. 

Each toy and plaything ‘round the place 
Received a boric acid bath— 

Yes, wife did rigidly embrace 
The so-called prophylactic path. 

+ * » 

The child received three baths a day 
In water which had been distilled; 

Wife clung to the new-fangled way— 
All microbe larvae must be killed. 
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The picture books were clarified 
In royal antiseptic style, 

By hot air, purged and rarified, 
Devoid of all bacilli vile 


Yet our babe lacks the healthy look 
Of that small filthy Bronson boy 

Who plays down there beside the brook, 
And makes mud pies with childish joy. 


HIS COWBOY POEMS 


How California’s bully rains 
Have moistened up th’ ground? 

She’s dressed in garments gay an’ bright, 
Th’ finest iver seen; 

She’s all a-bloom wid posies since 
She’s wearin’ av th’ green! 


1 met ould Mither Nature, an’ 
She took me by the hand, 
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His eyes shine like the stars at night, 
He's dirty, but is well and strong 

My wife declares he is a “fright,” 
And yet, somehow, I fear she’s wrong. 


Occasionally he gets off a good thing 
in the form of a parody. To those familiar 
with the dry look of things, in California 
after a long summer, the following will 
especially appeal: 

WEARIN’ OF THE GREEN 


Oh, Paddy dear, an’ did ye hear 
Th’ news that’s goin’ ’round— 


Sez she: ‘‘Begorra, things look foine 
In Californy land. 
Av all th’ countries in th’ wurruld 
She surely is th’ queen, 
For everywhere yez cast yer eye, 
She’s wearin’ av th’ green.” 
. * * 


Th’ hills are dressed in Nature's garb, 
While ivery ripplin’ rill 

Jines in a song av love an’ praise 
Wid ivery verdant hill 

Sure, ‘tis a land av pure delight, 
Th’ grandest iver seen; 

Prosperity is smilin’ since 
She’s wearin’ av th’ green! 





E. A. BRININSTOOL 
here is a cheerful optimism in all he 
writes, and even though his advice be 
trite, it is, nevertheless, useful and often 
very needful. It does the man and woman 
no harm who is depressed and gloomy to- 
day to remind him 
There’s tomorrow. 
If today you cannot hear 
Any song of joy and cheer, 
It may ring in accents clear 
On the morrow. 
And equally sane is his advice contained 
in “Don’t You Do It.” Amongst other 
forceful stanzas is the following, which 
is needful in this age when our tolerance 
of the saloon has led thoughtless young- 
sters to believe it smart to drink and 
carouse: 
Going to try the road of sin? 
Don’t you do it! 
Going to help the devil win? 
Don’t you do it! 
Going out to brawl and souse, 
Hit the booze-joints.and carouse, 
Disregarding all your vows? 
Don’t you do it! 


Recently Dodd, Mead & Co. of New 
York have published a book of Brinin- 
stool’s verses entitled “Trail Dust of a 
Maverick.” A maverick is an unbranded 
bullock or heifer and the only people who 
habitually “took” the dust of the trail in 
following mavericks were the cowboys. 
Brininstool has known the cowboys through 
and through. He has mixed with them 
on the drive and at the rodeo and has 
learned to know them in their varied 
moods and changes, and has studied their 
speech and acquired their terms of expres- 
sion, and berng a keen observer of human 
nature, he has learned the language of the 
range, and gives it to us just as it is talked 
and used in the everyday life of the cow- 
boy. Hence he was eminently qualified 
to tell in the rhyme and the dialect—both 
of which come so easy to him—the story 
of this picturesque and rugged character. 

I am glad he has preserved the peculiar 
and distinguishing speech of the cowboy. 
It is a dialect, with its own rich vocabu- 
lary, and in his introduction to this book 
Dr. Robert J. Burdette thus differenti- 
ates between slang and dialect: 

“|. . Slang is not at all recognized 
as belonging to the standard vocabulary 
of the language into which it may be intro- 
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duced. Its origin is low. It springs from 
the gutter. Its grandfather was a thief, an 
outlaw, a beggar and a criminal, and its 
home was a den of vileness. In the 
Eighteenth Century its name was ‘cant’ 
and ‘patter,’ and it was the speech of the 
slums. 

“But ‘dialect’ is as respectable as a poor 
relation. It may not shine with the refine- 
ment of its more cultured relatives, but 
it proves its claim to the family pedigree; 
it is frequently older in its descent than 
many of its more aristocratic cousins. 
Slang must be read by the coaching of a 
glossary. Dialect interprets itself. It is 
as rugged as an oak tree, symmetrical as 
a pine. It is strong as granite and tender 


as the cyclamen clustering around the foot 
of the gray boulder.” 


HEN after showing how Burns and 
Riley have both ennobled dialect—he 
might have included John Hay, Lowell and 
Mark Twain as equally illustrious exam- 
ples—Burdette goes on to say: 

“And E. A. Brininstool has done the 
same thing for the abundant, exuberant, 
natural dialect o: the range and the rodeo; 
the long, winding trail, the sweep of the 
prairies, boundless as an ocean of verdure. 
He makes it glorify the desert; his verse 
lends splendor to the sunrise and beauty 
to the sunset—the matchless sunsets of 
the arid skies and the wilderness. Sage- 
brush and cactus and yucca; canyon and 
arroyo and the corral bars; the seas of 
chaparral; the shouting of the storm and 
its torrents and the low singinz of the 
desert river—he sings for them all in their 
own speech of desert-born eloquence—and 
he can do this because he is of their blood 
and knows their ‘master words.’ 

“His songs have this deathless quality— 
they chant the glories and the beauties, 
the joys and the dangers, the chances and 
the conflicts of a vanishing life, and that 
has a charm for the human heart that will 
last forever. The range has given place 
to the ranch. The long trail is a wagon 
road. The limitless landscape is measured 
by metes and bounds; boundaries are 
lined by fences, and locked gates stay 
the hoof-beats of the ‘Old Cow Hawss’ 
with peremptory ‘thus far and no farther.’ 
Thrice welcome the memories and dreams 
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of the past, catching the vanishing colors 
and melodies and fastening them on the 
canvas of singing history.” 

The poems deal with the cowboy, the 
herd, the cowponies, the actual riding, 
the deserts and mountains, ravines and 
foothills where the cattle used to range, 
the sheep that cowboys hate so, the cow- 
boy’s pranks and general “cussedness,”’ 
the effect of the city on him, the “passing” 
of the cowboy, the cattle-range at night, 
the old bunkhouse, the range-cook, the 
cowgirl, the love-making of the cowboy, 
his soliloquys and wonderings about the 
hereafter and his last ride. 

The book is really a remarkable series 
of pictures of the passing cowboy, written 
with knowledge and sympathy. It is a 
real and valuable contribution to the 
literature of the Great Southwest, and will 
undoubtedly find a place in many a rider’s, 
traveler’s and reader’s pocket, as well as 
in every library. 

Let us go with him to the desert and the 
range. Few men have given as vivid and 
realistic a picture of the desert: 


THE DESERT 


Sun, silence, sand and dreary solitude; 
Vast stretches, white, beneath a glaring sky; 
Where only those stout-hearted may intrude, 
With Death to harass them and terrify! 


A wide expanse of endless, treeless plain, 
Where sluggish rattlers crawl and brown 
swifts run; 
Where all the parched earth gasps and pants 
for rain, 
And overhead a madd'ning, molten sun. 


Dry, powdery sagebrush seas, and cactus beds, 
And yuccas—snow-white sentinels, which 
gleam; 
While here and there the ocatilla spreads, 
And waters glimmer from a phantom 
stream. 


Like withered blasts from furnaces white-hot, 
The noon-day sun beats pitilessly down 
Upon a land the hand of God forgot— 
Scorched, lifeless, shriveled, arid, bare and 
brown. 


Only the awful stillness day by day, 
O’er wastes swept by the hot sun’s burning 
breath; 
A treacherous, deceptive Great White Way; 
A land of desolation—and of death! 


Yet he can picture with effectiveness 
“The Lure of the Desert’’: 
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Have you gazed on the desert when sprin 
time’s blush was spreading across t! 
and; 

When a painted ocean of riotous bloom t 
sagebrush stretches spanned? 

Have you felt the breath of the warm sout 
wind as it crooned to the mesas fair, 

When the sunrise gilded the broken butt: 
in a shimmer of glory there? 


Then, too, he knows his horse. Aft 
speaking of the various types, he contend 


But for one that never tires, one that’s fait! 
ful, tried and true, 
One that allus is a “stayer 


” 


when you hay 


to slam him through, 

There is but one breed of critters that I ev 
come across 

That will allus stand the racket—’tis the 


Cow 
Hawss! 

No, he ain’t so much for beauty, for he’ 
scrubby and he’s rough, 
And his temper’s sort of sassy, 

he’s good enough! 
"Cuz he’ll take the trail o’ mornin’s, be it up 
or be it down, 
On the range a-huntin’ cattle or a lopin’ into 
town, 
An’ he'll leave the miles behind him an’ he'll 
never sweat a hair, 
Cuz he is a willin’ critter when he’s goin’ 
anywhere. 
Oh, yer thoroughbred at runnin’ in 
may be the boss, 
But for all-day ridin’ lemme have the 
or’ 
Cow 
Hawss! 


but you bet 


a race 


N his “Remarks by Bronco Bob” we get 
a good picture, vivid, true and strong, of 
the cowboy: 


I wouldn’t make no parlor gent 
Close-herdin’ gals—that’s right! 

Cuz I ain’t worth a tarnal cent 
When wimmen heaves in sight; 

But when I’m asked to read a brand 
Or tame an outlaw hawse, 

Well, pard, that’s biz I understand- 
That’s where I am the boss! 


I ain’t no city dude, that’s sure, 
With starched-up shirt, by gee! 
For me the city has no lure, 
It’s Sagebrush Land for me! 
A bronc’ that’s scrubby, tough and hard, 
An open range to roam; 
A blanket in the bunkhouse, pard, 
An’ that’s what I call home! 


I’m clean stampeded when some girl 
Comes maverickin’ round 

To git my brave heart a-whirl, 
An’ range my feedin’ ground; 
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But when the brandin’ fires gleam 
An’ roundup work gits hot, 

[ ain’t a-travelin’ in no dream 
I’m Johnny-on-the-spot! 


And the self-analysis of the cowboy is 
real and genuine where he says: 


wouldn’t do to decorate a ladies’ drawin’ 
room 

In one of them claw-hammer coats like 
dudes in cities wears, 

couldn’t make a hit at all in that way, I 
presume, 

Cuz I ain’t even halter-broke to sich high- 
toned affairs. 


And I'll go back 


I never browsed in evenin’ clo’es where sage 
hens scrape and bow, 
My ol’ blue shirt and overalls an’ chaps is 
all I own; 
I'd stampede sure to talk to gals, becuz I don’t 
know how; 
I’m only used to Sagebrush Land, becuz 
I’m sagebrush grown. 


Of course we come in contact with the 
cowboy’s contempt and hatred for the 
sheep that destroy his range. This is hard 
for the city dweller to understand until 
he learns that when sheep have gone over 
a range, cattle and horses won’t touch it. 
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John Muir well describes sheep as the 
“locusts of the mountains.”” They destroy 
much pasturage, and render it unfit for 
further use. Hence the feud between the 
cowboys and the sheep-herders, so well 
expressed in ‘“‘Sheeped Out”’: 
It wasn’t very long ago we bossed the ranges 
wide; 
Our cattle wandered to and fro across the 
great divide. 
We roamed its broad and beaten track, with 
all our kith and kin, 
now we're bein’ crowded 
woolly-backs are in. 


But back—the 


a ME LE 


where the sagebrush billows roll 


For it's bleat, bleat, bleat! 

Can't you hear 'em up the trail? 
They're croppin’ all the herbage off 
From coulee, draw and swale 
The sullen herder follows on, 

And though he travels slow, 
It looks as tf the fates decreed 
The cattle man must gol 


We won the west from savage bands, in many 
a bloody deed, 

And blazed our trails across its lands, and 
tamed ’em for our need; 

We was the pioneers of all, and though our 
style was rough, 

While we could hear our cattle call, the West 
was good enough. 
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But it's bleat, bleat, bleat! 
Now the woolly-backs are here, 
They're crowdin’ in upon the range 
We've held from year to year. 
We've fought to git the land we love 
And now we stand no show; 
Our herds are gittin’ pushed aside, 
The cattle man must go! 
Already we’ve been forced along the range 
from state to state 
By that blamed idiotic song the cattle men all 
hate, 
The bobbin’ lines of woolly-backs are stretch- 
in’ far away, 
And we must quit our lands and shacks and 
seek new range today. 
For it’s bleat, bleat, bleat! 
And a trail o’ dust below! 
The woolly-backs are crowdin’ us, 
And we have got to go! 
We love the land we fought to win 
It's our’n alone by right, 
But we are fadin’ with our herds, 
And driftin’ out o’ sight! 


IS ode, “To an Old Branding Iron,” 
is a real poem and well worth preserv: 
ing in the archives of western literature; 
hence I quote it in full: 
TO AN OLD BRANDING IRON 
You're a warped and rusty relic of the days 
of long ago, 
Ere the foot of progress entered where you 
ruled with iron hand, 
You are of an age departed; of an epoch none 
may know 
Who have never watched the conquest that 
you made throughout the land. 
You have blazed the way for nesters who have 
turned their furrows deep, 
Where the great herds roamed the prairies 
when you held unruffled sway; 
You have seen advancing thousands, with 
their goods and chattels creep 
Out across the dusty ranges where the cattle 
chose to stray. 
You were pioneer and master in a region wild 
and rough; 
You were monarch in a section where a six- 
gun was the law! 
You were backed by men of action, who were 
made of sterner stuff 
Than the country to the eastward of their 
ranges ever saw 
You have seen the cattle barons waxing rich in 
cows and steers 
From the brand you burned upon them in 
the dusty old corral; 
For you were the leading factor in the West 
for thirty years 
Ere the nesters claimed the country you 
had ruled so long and well. 
On a thousand hills were cattle that had felt 
your smoking brand, 
And the draws and coulees echoed with 
the bellowing of herds; 
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And they plowed a trail behind them as they 
straggled through the land, 

Urged by sinewy cowpunchers, who were 

reckless with their words. 
By the onward march of Progress were your 
conquests held for naught, 

And you saw the herds forced slowly from 

the lands which you had won; 
You have bowed to plow and reaper, which 
intruded where you fought, 

And have watched your thousands scatter 

toward the far-off setting sun. 
But the cattle trails are grassy, and the herds 
no longer roam 

Through the lands you fought to conquer 

from a subtle, cunning foe, 
For the nesters came and fenced it and the 
spot you knew as home 

Had no ties to hold you longer—and you 

gladly chose to go. 
Rippling seas of grain now ripen where the 
puncher rode the range, 

And the hills no longer echo to his lusty 

shout, long-drawn. 
You were forced to yield to Progress, with her 
customs new and strange, ; 

You're a warped and rusty relic of a life 

forever gone! 

Several of the poems deal with the cow- 
boy’s courtships and remind one vividly 
of Eleanor Gates’ “Cupid, the Cowpunch.”’ 
The poor fellow confesses: 

She got me clean stampeded 
An’ locoed to a turn. 
And naturally he feels irritated by the 
joshing of his fellows when she turns him 
down, marries someone else and goes to 
live with her “‘old man” in Cheyenne. 

When the Boston girl comes to camp, 
the bgss’s niece, there are great goings on: 

Pink Bates is shavin’ ev’ry night, 
And Shorty goes down to the crick 


And scrubs hisself till he’s as white 
As any dood! It makes me sick! 


One of his striking poems is not included 
in this collection. I think it was well 
worthy a place. It is entitled “A Cow- 
girl’s Confession.’’ In ‘cowgirl’ phrase- 
ology she tells, of “his’’ courtship and her 
playing with him until she was ready to 
be “roped and branded.” Here it is in full: 


A COWGIRL’S CONFESSION 


He frisked around upon my range and acted 
mighty foolish 
Whenever I would meet him at the bars of 
the corral; 
At first I shied away from him and acted 
rather coolish— 
I wa’n’t acquainted with his breed and 
didn’t know him well. 
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The trails are silent since you went away 
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acted like a locoed steer, a-pawin’ and 

cavortin’, 

He sure was most persistent and he didn’t 
lack for sand; 

t when he’d pitch love’s noose at me I'd 
back away a-snortin’, 

And wouldn't let him slap on me the matri- 
monial brand. 


» mavericked around a heap, forlorn and 
plumb dejected; 
I'll own that he was handsome and could 
sit a saddle seat; 
le said he wanted me to ride the life-range 
he’d selected, 
And have me boss his ranch and cook the 
grub that he would eat. 
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He’d coax me to’ards the snubbin’ post and I 
would start to pitchin’, 
I showed him that at buckin’ I was just a 
holy show; 
I liked the way he herded me, but when it 
come to hitchin’ 
His hobble-ropes on me for life, 1 didn’t 
want to go. 


But he kept browsin’ on my range becuz he 
liked the grazin’, 
He said his range was lonely and that feed 
was gitting shy; 
At last one day I was corralled, and while he 
was a-gazin’ 
Into my eyes he bunched his nerve and 
asked for my reply. 


ae 


It stands alone on a treeless plain 


He said I was the neatest little heifer that was 
runnin’; 
There wa'n’t a critter in the herd my build 
or pedigree; 
He said my eyes was like twin stars; my 
figger simply stunnin’, 
And 1 knew he meant business from the 
way he herded me. 
He tried to cut me from the bunch, but I kept 
him a-chasin’, 
I'd dodge his rope and shy: away and tease 
him just for fun; 
He’d head me to’rds the home corral and off 
I'd go a-racin’, 
I kept him on the anxious seat from rise 
to set of sun. 


I blushed and tried to pull away; he only 
drawed me to him; 
He’d got his rope around my heart; the 
Cupid-knot was fast; 
And then I owned I'd loved him from the day 
that I first knew him. 
And told him I was mighty glad to wear his 
brand at last. 


The: real manhood lurking underneath 
the rough exterior of the cowboy shows up 
far oftener than those who do not know 
would imagine, and Brininstool has caught 
some of these moods. For instance, in 
his “Silent Trails’ you can literally see 
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the poor fellow who has lost his pard, as 
he reflects: 
The trails are silent since you went away; 

It’s lonely here, and everything looks 

strange; 
The once-blue skies have turned to ashen- 
gtay, 

And seem to blot the sunshine from the 

range. 

The old log cabin standing alone on a 
treeless plain and the old-time shack 
bring back fond memories: 

There wasn’t much style about it, 
It hadn’t a polished door, 
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old-line shack. His gloom over the changes 
of today is real and intense. He has seen 
the “nester” come and take possession, 
stretching his wires, and putting up his 
fences where he used to ride the open 
range, and he laments, of course: 


The West was boundless, there was room for 
all and room to spare; 

Each cattle man was free to say that he was 
treated fair, 

Before the plow and reaper, why, we simply 
came and went, 

And with our herds a-waxin’ fat, the cowman 
was content. 


The wildest bunch I ever knew—the bunkhouse boys 


But only the rough-hewn lumber 
For walls, with a puncheon floor. 
But it had been his home, the place where 
he and his friends lived and smoked, 
sang and slept, sat before the ruddy open 
fire, rolled and tossed and heard the coy- 
otes’ midnight howls, listened to many a 
thrilling story, argued and joked, jollied 
and bullied with friend and stranger. 
Hence he could not help longing for the 
days back yonder, and wish he might re- 
turn to the time when he rode the ranges 
with his pardners from the Three-Circle 


Then came the day of the “tourist,” and 
the “boarder” at the cow camp, when 
“charging ’em fancy prices” brought more 


to the “old man’s” pocket than real 
business: 


We have to chaperone 'em 
An’ let the ranch work slide; 
These tenderfeet are spoilin’ 
Us boys who uster ride. 
They’re usin’ our best broncos, 
And pretty soon, by jing, 
A hawse won't know his bizness 
In any puncher’s string! 


Then the ‘‘Movies”’ came in and put 
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the last touch of demoralization and insult. 
The sham cowboys of the fake dramas 
took the place of the real thing. This was 

e final straw that broke the camel’s back: 


We're findin’ that good ropers are all-fired 
hard to git, 
\nd the high-class pronco busters all have 
saddled up and quit, 
Cuz the movie-man corralled ’em, and they 
draw a puncher’s pay 
st fer posin’ in a picter fer a hour ev'ry day. 


Us ol-time cowmen hate it—hate this movin’ 
picter fame 

Which is spoilin’ all our punchers who was in 
the cattle game; 

We're weary of sich doin’s, where they flash 
upon the screen 

All them monkey-shines no cowranch in the 
country ever seen. 


So we're praying that our punchers will git 
sick of faked-up strife, 

And be yearnin’ for real danger of the ol’-time 
cowboy life. 

[hese movin’ picter fellers make us tired— 
darn their souls! 

And we'd like to jerk a six-gun and jest pump 
‘em full o’ holes! 


Yes, the day of the cowboy has gone. 
He was a striking and individualistic 
feature in the early development of the 
great West, but his day is done. With all 
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his rudeness, roughness and toughness, 

there was yet much good in him, and our 

hearts go out to him in deep sympathy and 

with every good wish. And somehow we 

feel there will be full understanding and 

sympathy given to him in the great Be- 

yond, to which once in a while his mind 

turned with questioning: 

And sometimes I wonder and wonder if over 
that lone Great Divide 

I'll meet with the boys who have journeyed 
across to the dim Farther Side, 

If out on them great starry ranges some day 
in the future, I, too, 

Shall ride on a heavenly bronco when earth's 
final roundup is through. 


We are indebted to Mr. Brininstool. 
He has done his work well and faithfully, 
and whatever may become of the rest of 
his verses it is safe to say that these he has 
written on the cowboy will live, as they 
preserve for an age and people yet to come 
a very remarkable phase in the early 
development of our national life. 

For privilege to use Mr. Brininstool’s verses 
and the accompanying pictures we acknowl- 
edge our indebtedness to him and the pub- 
lishers of his new book, ‘‘Trail Dust of a 


Maverick,’’ Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York. 250 pages, $1.25 net. 


ISLES OF SONG 


HEY lie in quiet off our morning shore, 
But rarely seen just glimmering through the haze 
That haunts our coast on all these summer days, 
And hangs, a misty shroud, these waters o’er— 
Those Isles of Song round which strong currents pour, 
Round which the idle ocean fondly plays, 
On their warm shelving sands a warm lip lays, 
Breathing of peacefulness forevermore. 


Perhaps the vision of those isles is dim 
To those who look for them at night and morn, 
And indistinct at best their forms appear. 
But their lone site is fully known to him 
Who hears far over empty seas forlorn, 
Their music sounding ever to his ear. 


—Isaac Bassett Choate; in ‘““Through Realms of Sony.” 

















Thanksgiving 


W* walk on starry fields of white 
And do not see the daisies; 
For blessings common in our sight 
We rarely offer praises. 
We sigh for some supreme delight 
To crown our lives with splendor, 
And quite ignore our daily store 
Of pleasures sweet and tender. 


Our cares are bold and push their way 
Upon our thought and feeling. 
They hang about us all the day, 
Our time from pleasure stealing. 
So unobtrusive many a joy 
We pass by and forget it, 
But worry strives to own our lives, 
And conquers if we let it. 


There’s not a day in all the year 
But holds some hidden pleasure, 
And looking back, joys oft appear 


To brim the past’s wide measure. 
But blessings are like friends, I hold, 
Who love and labor near us. 
We ought to raise our notes of praise 
While living hearts can hear us. 


Full many a blessing wears the guise 
Of worry or of trouble; 

Far-seeing is the soul, and wise, 
Who knows the mask is double. 

But he who has the faith and strength 
To thank his God for sorrow 

Has found a joy without alloy 
To gladden every morrow. 


We ought to make the moments notes 
Of happy, glad Thanksgiving, 
The hours and days a silent phrase 
Of music we are living. 
And so the theme should swell and grow 
As weeks and months pass o’er us, 
And rise sublime at this good time, 
A grand Thanksgiving chorus. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in “Poems of Power.” 
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F one were to narre a list of eminent 
Congressmen during the past twenty 
years, whose services stand out pre- 
eminently in opposition to the usurpa- 

tion of logical functions by the executive 
powers, the name of Samuel Walker 
McCall would come first in the list. For 
twenty years he represented the Massa- 
chusetts district, including Harvard Uni- 
versity, in the House of Representatives. 
For a decade previous he was an inde- 
pendent, a thinking and substantial legis- 
lator of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. He retired at the close of the sixty- 
second Congress and devoted himself to 
the practice of law, but men with such a 
distinguished public career as Mr. McCall 
cannot be permitted to remain long in 
retirement. In the very prire of life, 
he will be called upon again by the people 
to meet problems which his training and 
experience fit him to solve. His various 
articles and books have had a widespread 
national influence, and reveal him a man 
of the calibre required for leadership in 
these vexatious times, when the working- 
tren are crying for a full day’s work as 
they did in 1896 for a full dinner pail. 
Although born at East Providence, 
Pennsylvania, and in boyhood a resident 
of Illinois, Sam McCall is essentially a 
New England man, having been identified 
with Massachusetts for many years. He 
graduated at New Hampton Academy 
and was a member of the class of 1874 at 
Dartmouth College. He studied law at 
Nashua, New Hampshire, began the prac- 


tice of law in Boston, but was later editor 
of the Boston Advertiser, and served several 
terms in the State Legislature. In 1888 he 
was delegated to the Republican National 
Convention, and in 1900 was delegate-at- 
large, and has been a prominent figure 
in the national counsels of the Republican 
party. The addresses which he has deliv- 
ered on occasions commemorating the 
memory of Thomas B. Reed, Daniel 
Webster and other eminent statesmen, 
and his Phi Beta Kappa orations at Har- 
vard and other institutions, are state 
documents in themselves and masterpieces 
of scholarship and current thought. Mr. 
McCall is first of all a thinker of sound and 
practical ideas, who clings tenaciously 
to the fundamental tenets of representative 
government, is entirely indifferent to the 
varying demands of demagogic clamor, 
and always has stood and will stand for 
sound principles. You cannot think of 
Sam McCall without thinking of him as a 
man who represents well-grounded con- 
victions. When he returns to visit his old 
colleagues at Washington, he is accorded 
a welcome that shows their appreciation 
of a man who retired from Congress with a 
reputation for real statesmanship. 


MAN of sufficient caliber is needed to 

bring this country to a realization that 
there are still three co-ordinate branches 
of government—executive, judicial, legis- 
lative—and that the usurpation of legis- 
lative by the executive, however benefi- 
cent, smacks of the tyranny from which 
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HON. SAMUEL WALKER McCALL 


I'wenty years a congressman and candidate for Governor of 


the Republican ticket 











A LEADER 


our forefathers revolted in their fight for 
representative government. 

The Republicans of Massachusetts con- 
template calling on him to take the 
leadership in the gubernatorial campaign 
of 1914, and with him heading their ticket, 
feel that sound policies will win favor 
and confidence with the people. Mr. 
McCall stood with Senator Hoar in his 
fight on the Philippine question and other 
matters which he considered dangerous 
policies for his party to adopt, and has 
lived to see many of his protests against 
hastily devised and illogical legislation of 
his own as well as the Democratic party 
pointed out as prediction verified. As a 
member of many important committees 
in Congress, he has made a life-long study 
of the questions to be met in a practical 
way, believing that they must be solved 
right in order to make permanent progress. 
He has proven a practical legislator and 
administrator in the broadest sense of the 
word. A thorovgh student and keen 
observer of men and affairs, Mr. McCall 
always comes to a thoughtful and rational 
conclusion. When making an address, 
his somewhat angular form, earnest ges- 
tures and close reasoning are appropriately 
associated with the keen satire wherewith 
in simple but forceful phrases he grasps 
a big subject and evolves a logical solution 
that suggests the style and method of 
Lincoln. His friends feel that the old 
Bay State will indeed be honored with such 
a governor as Samuel Walker McCall, 
and the moment his candidacy was an- 
nounced, the old-time enthusiasm of the 
Republican party with ranks closed up 
and a solid front presented for battle was 
more in evidence than for many years 
past, because he represents first of all the 
principles of his party. 


EGISLATIVE records reveal that the 
act restricting the use of money in a 
political campaign was drawn and intro- 
duced by Samuel W. McCall in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature long before the subject 
was ever considered in Congress. In those 
days he was considered a fearless and inde- 
pendent radical. And eventually the bill, 
although at first killed in the Senate, three 
years later became a law. He was the 
earliest champion of the Corrupt Practices 
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Act in Washington for which he battled 
during three successive congresses, where 
it slowly progressed to completion under 
the name of the McCall bill. His record in 
federal legislation in the way of conserving 
men and labor laws is one of the most 
remarkable in its progressive character 
credited to any one congressman. 

These laws of past years include most 
of the ideas termed progressive today. He 
has been an ardent advocate of uniform 
state and federal law and he was one of the 
first to introduce legislation which would 
enable Congress effectively to deal with 
the problem of child labor. For twenty 
years he has maintained a record for inde- 
pendence in action and progressive legis- 
lation that at the time seemed radical, 
but which later crystallized into laws, 
but Mr. McCall has long been in touch 
with the advanced thought of his time. 
He has always believed that the rank and 
file should choose its candidate and call 
him into the field. The movement toward 
the symmetrical improvement and adorn- 
ment of Washington, and especially the 
inquiry into unsightly alleys in the national 
capital is known as the McCall revolution. 
He took hold of matters and a thorough 
investigation, with results as revolutionary 
as General Wood’s White Wing campaign 
in Cuba. 

The war clouds in Europe recall the fact 
that it was Congressman Sam McCall 
who supported so vigorously the bill to 
build up an American merchant marine 
providing that the government should 
pay for the mail to points on the east and 
west coast of South America, the Indies 
and the Orient, the same as England and 
other European countries had done. It 
was Mr. McCall who delivered the ringing 
speech on this measure that secured its 
passage in the House after a close contest. 
It failed to pass the Senate by a very few 
votes. This was during Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration, and Mr. McCall has been 
recognized as one of the early and efficient 
champions of the American Merchant 
Marine, a subject that in the light of recent 
events in Europe constitutes an issue up- 
permost in the minds of the American 
people. With no American ships available 
to export our products and the country 
overflowing with bumper crops—the issue 
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has been brought home close to the people 
at this time. In this as in all other pro- 
‘gressive measures Congressman McCall 
made a record unsurpassed and demon- 
strated his ability and usefulness in public 
life. 

Summed up, his record in legislative 
bodies is one of the most constructive and 
progressive to be found, because he held 
steadfast for enduring and just laws: 
Massachusetts may indeed feel proud to 
call such a man to be her chief executive. 
As Massachusetts has always taken the 
lead in advanced legislation, it is espe- 
cially appropriate she should take it to the 
executive office that one of her citizens 
who has been rrost intimately identified 
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with the constructive legislation alo 
progressive lines that has reflected so mu 
merit on the Old Bay State as a leader 
beneficent reform among the soverei 
states. 

There are many astute political observ 
who prophesy that if Mr. McCall is elect 
Governor of Massachusetts for the n 
two successive years, reversing a Den 
cratic majority, there is probability of | 
being presented as a presidential nomi 
on the Republican ticket by a solid N 
England delegation in 1916. The lead 


who have and hold the confidence of th: 
own states are going to be the conspicuo' 
figures in the national field once again, 
they always have been in the past. 
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H‘ YW oft some passing word will tend 

In visions to recall 

Our truest, dearest, fondest friend— 
That earliest friend of all. 


Who tended on our childish years, 
Those years that pass as hours, 

When all earth’s dewy, trembling tears 
Lie hid within her flowers. 


Thou star that shines in darkest night, 
When most we need thy aid, 

Nor changes but to beam more bright 
When others coldly fade. 


Oh, Mother! round thy hallowed name 
Such blissful memory springs, 

The heart in all but years the same, 
With reverent worship clings. 


Thy voice was first to greet us, when 
Bright fortune smiling o’er us, 

And thine the hand that’s readiest then 
To lift the veil before us. 


Or if dark clouds close round our head 
And care steals o’er the brow, 

While hope’s fair flowers fall crushed and dead, 
Unchanged still art thou. 


—Heart Throbs, Vol. I. 
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N upper Broadway near Forty- 
eighth Street in New York City, 
a young man may be found 
early and late in a small office 
in the rear of the “Strand,” famous as a 
million-dollar moving picture theater, 
where crowds gather on Broadway waiting 
their turn to attend the crowded perform- 
ances. Four and five separate audiences 
every day is no uncommon record in the 
history of the theater, and many fash- 
ionable ladies in their automobiles stop 
to attend the afternoon performance after 
shopping. In the spacious auditorium 
an atmosphere of restfulness and refine- 
ment that allures the visitor and the 
exquisitely rendered and varied symphonies 
of a splendid pipe organ dispose to restful 
emotions and give to the preludes some- 
thing of the sweet solemnity of a religious 
rite. Every surrounding and accessory 
refiects the genius of the young man who 
now enjoys the distinction of being the 
highest paid theatrical manager in the 
country. 

The theater was built by the Mitchel 
H. Mark Realty Corporation, because 
having been impressed with young Roth- 
apfel’s performance at the Regent Theater, 
uptown, and despite the prophecies of 
contemporaries seasoned in the business, 
Mr. Mitchel Mark and his associates felt 
confidence enough in him to engage him 
to manage a new theatrical enterprise 
they had in view. They felt that there 
was an opportunity to make the Strand 
Theater the vogue on Broadway, and their 
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faith was rewarded. Here there is always 
something that pleases, impresses, and 
while always interesting, furnishes that 
satisfying diversion which Americans 
crave. 

Mr. Rothapfel was born in Stillwater, 
Minnesota, and launched in business at 
Forrest City, Pennsylvania. He enjoys a 
happy home life with his wife and two 
children, who are the inspiration of his life. 
His greatest pleasure is his family, and 
when he steals away from the theater for 
an hour or so, one may generally find him 
rolling around on the floor with the two 
“kiddies,” and having the time of his life. 

Less than six years ago he became inter- 
ested in moving pictures, whose effect and 
popularity he studied from the very foun- 
dation, beginning as an operator. His 
first theater was badly located in back of a 
saloon, but it was not long after the young 
man was in charge that the crowds found 
their way thither. He afterward invented 
the “daylight” pictures, which made it 
possible to show motion pictures in a 
lighted auditorium, which was the first 
great step forward in the modern photo- 
play theater. This innovation brought him 
to Philadelphia, where, after a demon- 
stration at Keith’s Theater, he installed 
them in all the Keith and Orpheum circuits. 
He kept his eyes open in traveling about, 
and later turned the huge Alhambra 
Theater of Milwaukee from a failure into 
a success almost over night. The inno- 
vations which Mr. Rothapfel introduced 
astounded not only the motion picture 
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world, but the entire realm of public 
amusements. Afterwards taking the Lyric 
Theater at ‘Minneapolis, which was a 
failure, he turned the tide. Although 
receiving flattering offers elsewhere, he 
remained to establish another success. At 
Minneapolis later he made the fight of 
his life against great odds, insisting that 
the slapjack melodramatic sensational 
moving picture performances of the earlier 
days could be supplanted to a great extent 
by high-class programs of dramatic worth. 
The people did not come at first, but he 
kept on persistently night after night, 
watching every little detail of his programs 
most carefully. Then as now, he lives and 
sleeps with his work. He judges quickly 

sees unerringly from the viewpoint of his 
audiences with a keen eye always for good 
effects. Although he never studied music, 
he is an orchestral leader to his fingertips, 
and knows how to blend the beauty and 
interest of the moving picture with the 
charm and witchery of music. When he 
presented “Quo Vadis,” he realized that 
many people did not know what quo 
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vadis meant, and instead of baldly sug 
gesting it on a program, he arranged for 
a boy to seek the information from a 
gentleman in his box who represented his 


father, and while explaining with the 
spotlight illuminating the faces with a soft 
glow, came forward on the darkened stage 
explaining the meaning of ‘“‘Quo Vadis” as 
“Whither Goest Thou.” In his masterful 
stage effect of “Christ on the Cross,” the 
face is illumined not by a glaring spot 
light, but by a cluster of tiny electric 
bulbs concealed in the breast of the poised 
figure, keeping the face aglow while the 
rest of the form remains in darkness. 
These are among the many details that 
Rothapfel understands. 

This presentation gave him a world-wide 
fame, and furnished opportunities to show 
his marvelous interpretative powers in 
providing music and new ideas in lighting 
that captivated the audience. Quick, 
nervous and decisive, he has with him a 
loyal following that is organized on a 
military basis, and the conduct of the 
theater shows that his military training 
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served to greatly enhance efficiency to 
egree not expected outside of the echo 
1 high call. 
Night after night, between trains, I 
‘e dropped into the Strand Theater, 
1 always went away with the crowd 
oing the general chorus as we passed 

that “the show was a good one.” 
1e cannot but feel better for seeing one 
Rothapfel’s performances, because it 
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reflects the idealism and human sympathy 
of the man whose personality is so thor- 
oughly absorbed in his work. 

In his high-ceiled office containing a 
mirror and piano he reviews and often 
listens to the singers with his eyes closed. 
He decides quickly as to the merit of each 
performance. 

He arranged a series of war-time pic- 


tures and counterpointed the medley, 
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bringing in the various national airs as 
the war pictures were shown, an effective 
combination appealing not only to sight 
and hearing, but to the highest emotions; 
a masterpiece of a dramatic genius and 
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moving picture impresario. One night 
I stood in the wings and on the stage saw 
the profile of the uplifted face of Mr. 
Rothapfel looking up at the pictures and 
keeping the orchestra in touch with the 
movements of the films with all the soulful 
absorption of a conductor of grand opera. 
Even the bombardment accentuated by 
the booming of the bass drums behind the 
scenes was so vividly rendered that you 
could almost see the siege guns belching 
destruction and the works crumbling under 
their fire. The national airs were deftly 
blended and as the young manager waved 
his baton in the glow of the softening 
light, it made a picture of Rothapfel never 
to be forgotten as he stood pouring his 
whole soul into the picture as it moved 
along cheered by the audience, and 
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making every chord of the music blen 
with the very rhythm of the story. Wit 
the Strand singers there is none of th 
throaty, hackneyed vaudeville tone, bu 
a rendition that charms with its sweetnes 
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and simplicity. When a tenor sang 
“When You and I Were Young, Maggie,”’ 
to an orchestral and organ accompani- 
ment, the audience encored to the echo, 
with eyes a-glistening. The singer favored 
me with the compliment that the selections 
that he sang from “Heart Songs” were 
always sure to be encored. You can 
imagine how I felt, for well do I remember 
the hundreds of people who sent in “‘When 
You and I Were Young, Maggie,” insisting 
that this song was their favorite. 

Such is the story of the Strand. Roth 
apfel is all heart; he believes in nature 
and human nature. He drives directly 
at the hearts of his audiences in making 
up his program and features. He sees 
pictures and plans his programs for weeks 


to follow. He has made a great success 
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i reproducing stories from popular novels 
m the screens, and one young lady re- 
marked, “It is just like going into the 
ibrary quietly in the softened light and 
‘eading a book to_the accompaniment of 
music artistically rendered.” The unison 
of eye and ear are never out of the mind 
of Mr. Rothapfel in planning programs. 
Perhaps in the afternoon he sees a ball 
game. He loves a ball game, for he says 
that it is an outdoors moving picture 
that never fails to charm, but the score 
of the ninth inning is scarcely announced 
when he is back again at the theater, 
watching carefully every detail of the pro- 
ductions, which a thousand people drop 
in to see at regular hours as a matter of 
habit. Mr. Rothapfel feels that the full 
capabilities of moving pictures has not 
been begun to be realized, and the ambition 
of his life is to secure from his audiences 
the tribute of supreme satisfaction. 

I watched him at rehearsals under the 
tremendous pressure of working out every 
detail, compressing into a few hours the 
work of weeks in ordinary theatrical pro- 
ductions, pacing back and forth with a flash 
of an idea here and there, but mastering 
the situation. After rehearsal, exhausted 
but happy, he finds relief in his office and 
lights his pipe, a picture of content, ready 
for a chat with friends—a different man— 
his work for the day was done. 

He counts among his intimate friends 
Catholic priests and several prominent 
clergymen, for he appreciates the depth 
and power of true religious devotion, and 
the reverential and respectful manner in 
which he handles all religious matters have 
won for him the hearty support of people 
who are not ordinarily patrons of theaters. 

Rothapfel, which translated from the 
German means “red apple,” is a difficult 
name to pronounce for the first time. 
You can realize that by the way it is spelled, 
but after you meet the real Rothapfel you 
forget all about his name, because he is 
an enthusiast who makes you feel as if 
you wanted to join him in carrying out 
some of the great purposes he plans day 
by day, just back of the stage, in the 
Strand Theater. 

Why it is called “The Strand,” no one 
knows. It has a sort of English sound, 
but as Emerson says about making a 
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better mousetrap than anyone else— 
“people will find it out.’ So it has proved 
with this young lad born in Stillwater, 
Minnesota, only a little over thirty years 
ago. He knows what it is to work on a 
farm, the beauty of the early dawn, and 
the experience of starting out in the fields 
with the horses to plough corn while the 
dew is still glistening on the grass. He 
knows the long working day of the farmer 
and the deep healthy sleep that follows 
it. He is a lover of nature and has 
a poetic instinct allied to practical pur- 
poses. You could well imagine Rothapfel 
stopping in the furrow and talking to 
the mouse, as did Bobby Burns over a 
century ago. 

As you wander about the Strand amid 
rich yet simple furnishings, you see a 
theater that any world-renowned prima 
donna would appreciate. The organ in 
front furnishes a majestic dignity in music 
that would idealize a Bowery elopement 
scene. The orchestra on the stage in front 
of the screen, behind a floral entrenchment, 
intent on the motions of the pictures, 
execute melodies as carefully planned as 
the pictures themselves, for Rothapfel 
experiments and studies effects from every 
angle of thought and action before any 
film is presented. 

One million dollars a day are paid by 
the American people to see moving pic- 
tures, and the terrible and tragic dramas 
which are being enacted in Europe day 
after day with shot and shell amidst rivers 
of human blood, present pictures that set 
the people everywhere to discussing the 
details of the worldwide horrors of war, 
and leaves them equally interested in 
looking at the pictures at night, even after 
the glaring headlines of the “extras” have 
become tiresome. 

The Strand has been one of the greatest 
of many successes in the moving picture 
realms, and its manager, like Lochinvar, 
“came out of the West.’’ He came, he 
saw and he conquered Broadway, and 
inside of six years has leaped from ob- 
scurity to prominence. The people no 
longer stutter and stammer in trying to 
pronounce or spell his name—for young 
Rothapfel has already carved out for him- 
self an enduring fame as the most successful 
moving picture maestro of America. 
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HE Convention which framed 

our present Constitution met in 

Philadelphia in 1787, and on 

March 4, 1789, the day which 
had been fixed for commencing the opera- 
tions of government under that Constitu- 
tion it had been ratified by Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Georgia, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Maryland, South 
Carolina, New Hampshire, Virginia and 
New York, in the order named, on various 
dates between December 7, 1787, and 
July 26, 1788. The Constitution was rati- 
fied by North Carolina November 21, 1789, 
and by Rhode Island May 29, 1790. Ver- 
mont in Convention ratified the Constitu- 
tion January 10, 1791, and was by an Act 
approved February 18, 1791, admitted 
into the Union ‘as a new and entire 
member of the United States,” being the 
fourteenth state. 

The first Congress elected under our 
present Constitution began its sessions 
in New York March 4, 1789, and George 
Washington took his oath of office as 
President there on April 30, 1789. 

The second session of the First Congress 
and the last session of Congress held in 
New York, convened January 4, 1790, and 
adjourned August 12, 1790, and on the 
thirtieth of that month President Wash- 
ington set out for Virginia. 

On December 6, 1790, the third session 
of the First Congress convened in Phila- 
delphia, which had been determined upon 
in the Act of July 16, 1790, as the tempo- 
rary seat of government. On Saturday, 
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November 28, 1790, the President and Mrs. 
Washington arrived and took possession 
of their new mansion in that city. 

Juring the decade that Philadelphia 
was the temporary capital, that city was 
visited by three scourges of yellow fever. 
The first was in 1793. The population of 
that city in 1790, at the taking of our first 


_ decennial census, was 28,522 and of her 


suburbs, 13,998, or a total of 42,520, of 
whom 273 were slaves. In the pestilence 
of 1793, from August 1 to November 9, 
there were 4,031 burials, almost one in 
ten of her entire population, city and sub- 
urban, or one in six of the population of the 
city proper, where the disease really pre- 
vailed. These figures are given by James 
Parton in his ‘Famous Americans of Re- 
cent Times,’’ in connection with his story 
of the noble work of Stephen Girard in 
caring for the sick and burying the dead 
during that terrible epidemic. During this 
pestilence of 1793, President Washington 
and the officers of the general government 
moved to Germantown, then six miles 
from the city, but since 1854 an incor- 
porated part of it. The other yellow fever 
epidemics during the ten years that the 
seat of government was in Philadelphia 
occurred in 1797 and 1798. 

In 1790, when the capital was moved 
there, it was the largest city in the land, 
New York being second with a population 
of 33,131, of whom 2,369 were slaves. 
Boston’s population at that time was 
18,038. There were no slaves then in that 
city or in the state of Massachusetts, 
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lavery having already been abolished 
hroughout that Commonwealth. 

George Washington took his oath of 
ffice as President the second time in 1793, 
in Philadelphia, in the building which 
stands at the corner of Sixth and Chestnut 
Streets. At this place also John Adams 
became President in 1797. This building, 
west of Independence Hall and connected 
with it by a colonnade, had been erected 
since the Continental Congress left Phila- 
delphia in 1783, and was used by Congress 
and the Executive, while the structure at 
the corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
east of Independence Hall and similarly 
connected with it, was occupied by the 
United States Supreme Court. 

The first session of the Sixth Congress 
adjourned in Philadelphia May 14, 1800, 
having, by an Act approved the previous 
day, directed that the short or second ses- 
sion should begin in Washington Novem- 
ber 17, 1800. Without such special Act of 
Congress for fixing the day of meeting in 
November, Congress under Section 4 of 
Article 1 of the Constitution would not 
‘have met until the first Monday in Decem- 
ber, the day designated in that instrument 
for the assembling of Congress in the ab- 
sence of legislation by Congress fixing a 
different day. A quorum of both Senate 
and House was not present in Washington, 
however, until November 21, 1800, which 
may therefore be considered as the day on 
which the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment was established in Washington. 

The last term of the United States 
Supreme Court in Philadelphia began 
Monday, August 4, 1800, Oliver Ellsworth 
being Chief Justice, and adjourned Friday 
August 15, 1800. The Supreme Court 
assembled in Washington February 2, 
1801, but a majority of its members was 
not present until February 4, on which day 
John Marshall, the great expounder of the 
Constitution, who had received his com- 
mission from President Adams a few days 
earlier, viz., January 31, 1801, qualified 
as Chief Justice, continuing in office until 
his death on July 6, 1835. He served 
longer than any other Chief Justice of the 
United States, but Associate Justice 
Stephen J. Field, who was commissioned 
by President Lincoln March 10, 1863, and 
retired December 1, 1897, after being on 
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the bench thirty-four years, eight months 
and twenty-two days, had a service longer 
by three months and sixteen days than that 
of Chief Justice Marshall, and therefore 
the longest of all the sixty-seven men who 
have served on that great tribunal since its 
organization. It occurs to me to say here 
that an end was put to the usefulness of 
the Liberty Bell in Independence Hall 
on July 8, 1835. While being tolled for 
Chief Justice Marshall, who had died in 
Philadelphia two days earlier and whose 
body was being conveyed to the wharf to 
be sent to Virginia, a crack of eight or ten 
inches developed in it. An attempt was 
made to use the bell on Washington’s 
birthday in 1843, when the crack was so 
greatly enlarged that since that day it has 
been merely a silent memento of the 
“days of ’76.” 

The removal of the Executive Depart- 
ments of the government from Philadelphia 
to Washington was completed by June 14, 
1800. President John Adams arrived at 
the permanent capital on the fourth of that 
month. The President’s House, as what is 
called the White House was styled in the 
early days, was not yet ready for occu- 
pancy, and the few days he was in the city 
that summer he spent at Tunnicliff’s 
Tavern. President Adams returned to 
Washington in November, 1800, and the 
President’s House, although far from being 
finished, was first occupied by him and 
Mrs. Adams at that time. 


HEN Washington became the seat of 
government in 1800 it contained 109 
brick houses and 263 frame, in all 372, 
sheltering a total population of about 3,000. 
Complete legal jurisdiction over the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and of the people residing 
therein was taken over from Maryland and 
Virginia and assumed by Congress on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1801. 

At the time that the transfer of the 
Nation’s Capital from Philadelphia to 
Washington was made in 1800, the annual 
salaries paid to the federal employees there 
amounted to only $125,881. In 1802, two 
years after the transfer was effected, there 
were only 126 federal employees in the city. 
On July 1, 1913, when the latest accurate 
statistics were compiled, there were 36,289 
people in Washington who were on the pay 
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rolls of the Executive Departments, the 
Government Printing Office, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and in the service 
of the government of the District of Colum- 
bia, and their compensation amounted to 
$41,139,823. To the foregoing must be 
added the 96 Senators and 435 Represen- 
tatives, two delegates and three resident 
commissioners, or 536 in all, who receive 
salaries of $7,500 each, which amount to 
$4,020,000 a year, with $12,000 a year 
for the Vice-President, and $4,500 in addi- 
tion to his salary as a member of the House 
of Representatives to the Speaker, making 
his total salary $12,000 a year also, or 
a total of $4,036,500 to the Senators and 
Representatives and the presiding officers 
of the two Houses; 555 employees of the 
Senate, who receive about $800,000 per 
annum; 888 employees of the House of 
Representatives, who receive approxi- 
mately $1,180,380 per annum; 468 em- 
ployees of the Library of Congress, 
receiving. salaries aggregating $444,125 
per annum; judges of the United States 
Supreme Court and of the other courts 
in the District of Columbia and the em- 
ployees of those courts, numbering in all 
over three hundred who receive compen- 
sation amounting to over $600,000 a 
year; 907 employees of the Washington 
City Post Office with an annual compen- 
sation of about $900,000; 2,978 employees 
of the Washington Navy Yard who are 
paid about $3,160,000 annually; and 
1,252 employees of the War Department 
who are not in the clerical service of the 
department proper, who receive about 
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$1,017,690; so that there are all-tol 
in the City of Washington over 44,000 
government employees who receive com 
pensation amounting to more than 
$53,250,000 per annum. 

When the government was moved to 
Washington in 1800 it was far from being a 
satisfactory place of residence. The city 
was laid out in the wilderness. They ‘took 
to the woods” for a Capital City. It was 
the first time that a government had 
actually gone into the wilds and selected a 
site for a capital and laid out its city on a 
well-defined plan. Australia is now about 
to be the second country to pursue such a 
course, and has recently had a commission 
in America to study the plan of Washing- 
ton, with a view to laying out as beautiful a 
city, or improving upon it if possible. As 
beautiful as we consider Washington today, 
the Minister from Portugal, the Abbe 
Corea, who was considered one of the 
greatest wits of his time and who in 1816 
called it “The City of Magnificent Dis- 
tances,’ so named it purely in derision. 
In that day there was little but distance 
in the city. As late as 1842, Charles Dick- 
ens, after his visit, wrote that “Its streets 
begin in nothing and lead nowhere.”’ 

He laughs best who laughs last, however, 
and now as we stand at the Capitol and 
look off for miles upon the broad and 
smoothly paved streets and avenues, we 
may smile at the jesting Portuguese and 
thank him for giving the city the name 
which fits it so perfectly today. 

Truly it is “The City of Magnificent 
Distances.” 


Let him not imagine who aims at greatness that all is lost by a single ad- 
verse cast of fortune; for if fortune has at one time the better of courage, 


courage may afterwards recover the advantage. 


He who is prepossessed 


with the assurance of overcoming at least overcomes the fear of failure; 
whereas he who is apprehensive of losing loses, in reality, all hopes of sub- 


duing. 


Boldness and power are such inseparable companions that they 


appear to be born together; and when once divided, they both decay and 
die at the same time.—Archbishop Venn. 
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A rea at Arms in 


the Senate 


Another palettes Debate 


HE European war having so 

greatly interfered with foreign 

commerce that the revenues 

from customs duties fell many 
millions short of average receipts, it became 
necessary to reduce the appropriations for 
internal improvements, and in the debates 
that ensued, a great deal of light was let 
in upon the way in which certain small 
waterways have been “improved,” with 
results very inadequate as compared with 
actual and proposed expenditure. 

The following excerpts from the Con- 
gressional Record may or may not have 
done exact justice to the several projects 
under discussion, but they certainly mark 
an unusual and pyrotechnical display of 
senatorial satire, wit and humor, as well 
as some well-deserved strictures on an 
evident abuse of the national generosity. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 1 will ask the Senator 
from Nebraska, who is well informed on 
navigation on the Platte River, just what 
pump boats are? 

Mr. Norris. 

very easy. Pump oats are boats that 
perate in rivers that have their water supply 
from pumps. [Laughter.] I supposed the 
Senator knew that. This must be a stream 
that was dry, and they built a bulkhead, 
like the one the Senator was talking about a 
vhile ago, and went out and pumped water 
n the stream until they got enough water 
there to navigate the boats. In a marshy 

ountry that is a very easy way to get 
transportation. : 

Mr. WatsH. Mr. President— 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana, who represents another State 
hat has a good deal to do with waterways. 

Mr. Watsn. That is not my understand- 


Why, Mr. President, that 
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ing about it. My understanding is that it is 
a style of boat modeled after a style of shoe 
that is spoken of as a pump. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; and you might 
well say “shoo, fly” to this paragraph. 
[Laughter. ] 

In paragraph twelve it is assumed that 
two small pump boats will be sufficient, but 
the report says— 
it may be found that the sand would flow back into 
the narrow cuts so rapidly that the number of dredges 
would have to be greatly increased. The improvement 
of the Edisto River is therefore not recommended. 
trouble comes in, but 
is recommended all the 


There is where the 
the appropriation 
same. 

Mr. Norris. That would not necessarily 
make any difference, as long as the Govern- 
ment paid the expense 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, no 

Mr. Kenyon. Were those pump boats, or 
punk boats? |{Laughter.] 

Mr. GALLINGER. Pump boats; 
tor should be accurate. 

Mr. Norris. They were both pump and 
punk. 

Mr. GALLINGER Now, listen to this: 
Here was a genuine attempt at navigation: 


the Sena- 


A year ago a small steamboat attempted to operate 
over this stretch, but was sunk by a snag. 

Mr. Norris. By what? 

Mr. GALLINGER. By a snag 

Mr. Kenyon. Was that a hostile 
the snag? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, no; it was an old 
stump that they failed to take out of the 
stream. 

Mr. Norris. There was no loss of life, 
I hope. I suppose the stream was shallow, 
and they were able to get ashore? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think not; 
less walked ashore. There 
ahout that. 

Mr. Kenyon. Nobody was drowned? 

Mr. GALLINGER. No. The division engineer 
reports as follows: 


boat 


they doubt- 
is no difficulty 
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Although I like to see rivers of this kind improved— 

How generous he is— 
at least to the extent of removing snags and similar 
obstructions, in order that such use may be made of 
them as their natural condition will allow, in this case, 
after a careful reading of the report, I am forced to 
the opinion that the river is not worthy of improve- 
ment at this time. 

And yet the bill appropriates 
this waterway improvement. 

Mr. Burton. Mr. President, my attention 
was diverted for a moment. What is the 
amount recommended? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Thirty-five thousand 
dollars. They will probably buy some more 
pump boats 

Mr. Burton. 
favorably on that? 

Mr. GALLINGER. No. 


$35,000 for 


Did the engineers report 





[tHeE~TAX ON TRANSPORTATION 


If there is anything in our idea of 
building up industries, it is contro- 
verted by the proposition to tax trans- 
portation. I ask, what would all 
our industries amount to if our 
products are to be clogged and closed 
within the walls of the factories? The 
process of taxation on transportation 
might be carried to such an extreme 
limit that it would be an absolute 
prohibition on transportation 











Mr. Kenyon. The Senator will realize 
that there is a good deal of advantage ina 
river of that character. If it is only 20 inches 
deep, of course, if a boat sinks there no one 
can be seriously affected. 

Mr. Norris. A boat could not possibly 
sink in it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It 
Titanic disaster certainly. 

Mr. Norris. They 
on the boats. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I omitted when I was 
speaking of the State of South Carolina to 
call attention to Lumber River, S. C. The 
appropriation is small, but let us see whether 
it 1s justified or not. 

Mr. Kenyon. What is the name of the 
river? 

Mr. GaALLINGER. Lumber River. I 
imagine that it is a river probably constructed 
after the fashion of a corduroy road. As 
there is not any water in the stream, the 
river has probably been converted into a 
corduroy road, and that is the reason why 
it gets the name of Lumber River. Some of 
us know what a corduroy road is. I used 
to travel over one when I was a boy. 
we Mr. Norris. If it is to improve a corduroy 
road, I am in favor of it, because that would 
be a road to travel on. 


would not be a 


might have wheels 
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Mr. GALLINGER. And yet we have had 
it said on this floor over and over again that 
there is not an indefensible item in this bill 
It is solemnly proposed according to news 
paper reports to strike out the appropriation 
for Boston Harbor, something over $1,000,000, 
and presumably to take care of these incon 
sequential and worthless streams. 

Mr. Smoot. Mr. President— 

Mr. GALiinceR. I yield to the Senator: 
from Utah. 

Mr. Smoot. I understood that the propo 
sition was to make the cut on the rivers and 
harbors of the North upon the ground that 
in winter they could not work on them any- 
how, and to allow the full amount proposed 
to be appropriated for the rivers of the 
South because they could work in winter 
time as well as in summer; that whatever 
cut is made in the bill should be made or 
rivers and harbors of the North. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I had noticed that ob 
servation in the newspapers, but as I hav: 
been, contrary perhaps to my usual custom, 
scrupulously endeavoring in all these dé 
bates to keep from any partisan observations, 
I let the remark of the Senator from Utah 
go into the Record for what it is worth. | 
think it is true, however. 

Mr. WEstT. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am delighted to hav: 
interruption. I am having a good time 

Mr. West. I want to ask the Senator if 
it is not true that it has been discussed that 
without regard to merit a horizontal cut b 
made in the appropriations for this purpose 

Mr. GALLINGER. That has been suggested, 
and it would be just as absurd as the propo 
sition of a late distinguished member of th« 
other House, Mr. Morrison, when he pro 
posed a horizontal reduction in tariff duties 
There would be in it neither sense nor logi 
nor anything else that could commend it to 
the support of any man who tries to legislat« 
along sane lines 

Mr. WEstT. I do not want the Senator to 
understand that I am advocating it by asking 
the question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; the Senator simply 
called attention to the fact that it had been 
suggested. It has been suggested—and | 
think it is just as incongruous and just as 
absurd as the other suggestion that is being 
made now, and which is having the support 
of men in very high authority—that the 
additional revenue of the Government 
should in a large part be raised by taxing 
transportation, taxing the men who send the 
products of their farms and factories to their 
customers. I do not know but we have got 
to meet that. I am sorry that I may not hx 
here when that proposition comes before the 
Senate, if it does, but it ought not to be 
agreed to under any circumstances; and | 
am going to diverge just long enough to say 
that I hope the Congress of the United 
States, after it considers the bill that is to 
come here to raise $100,000,000 additional 
revenue for the Government, will either see 
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the propriety of putting the tax on luxuries 
such as I suggested the other day—tobacco, 
peer, Wines, whisky—or else by issuing bonds 
that the rich men of the country will take 
like they take hot cakes, and that thus no 
hardship particularly would come upon the 
industrial part of our community. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
dent— 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. It is most 
gratifying for me to state to the Senator that 
he will not be alone in that position. I regret 
the necessity of additional taxation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. As we all do. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. As we all 
do; put I say, if it is to be raised, let it be 
raised on luxuries and not on necessities. 

Mr. Norris. Amen. 

Mr. MaArTINE of New Jersey. I will stand 
here until the end of my term before I will 
vote for a tithe of a tax on a bushel of wheat 
or a pound of flour that shall go into a hungry 
man’s mouth. I would not do it on any 
consideration. A tax on transportation is a 
tax on food. 

If there is anything in our idea of building 
up industries, it is controverted by the propo- 
sition to tax transportation. I ask, what 
would all our industries amount to if our 
products are to be clogged and closed within 
the walls of the factories? The process of 
taxation on transportation might be carried 
to such an extreme limit that it would be an 
absolute prohibition on transportation. 

I do not believe, I cannot believe, that the 
sober sense of the Senate of the United States 
will ever acquiesce in a proposition to tax 
transportation. 

Mr. Smoot. Mr. President— 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. Smoot. I believe the Senator could 
have gone still further in what he said as 
to taxation upon the bread the people eat. 
He might have gone further and said he 
objects to a tax that will fall upon the coal, 
the fuel, that keeps them warm. 

Mr. MartInE of New Jersey. I stand with 
the Senator in all those things. There are 
so-called luxuries that have been recited by 
the Senator from New Hampshire that could 
richly and well bear the burden. I am not 
in favor of exempting tobacco. Some gen- 
tleman on our side of the Senate said to me 
it would be a monstrous wrong to impose a 
tax upon tobacco. He argued that that was 
a great product of their section of the United 
States; that they were in a bad condition 
now owing to the European war; that they 
were prev ented from exporting to Germany, 
which is a great consumer of our tobacco, 
and Russia and some other countries in 
Europe which are great consumers of our 
tobacco, and the result was that now in the 
war the industry is in a stagnant condition 
and they can find no sales for their products. 
I said to him, and I say to the Senate and to 


Mr. Presi- 


I yield to the Senator 
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all the world, I do not believe tobacco is a 
necessity. I have expressed myself on that 
before. At all events, it is a luxury; and 
tobacco, whisky, beer and wines, I believe, 
could richly bear the burden of it all and 
bring an adequate income to the United 
States in this our crisis. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the diver- 
sion that I indulged in has borne fruit, and 
I shall go to my home in a few days, unless 
the Sergeant at Arms detains me, and day 
by day will scan the Congressional Record 
to see whether the wise thoughts of the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey, which correspond with 
my own crude thought, shall be incorporated 
in the bill. 

Mr. Lewis. May I be permitted to sug- 
gest an interrogatory to the Senator? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I always yield 
pleasure to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. Lewis. It is a source of gratification 


with 





THE Source oF REVENUE 

Twelve Northern States have been 
taxed twenty times as much, so far as 
the income tax is concerned, as the 
twelve leading Southern States. A 
stamp tax, especially upon bank 
checks, will be a hardship to the indus- 
trial sections of the country, already 

heavily taxed 











to have such a disposition disclosed toward 
me from so eminent a source. 
I should like to ask my able friends repre- 


senting New Hampshire, as well as New 
Jersey, what reason can either see, if we are 
to have this emergency tax, why the law of 
1898, the stamp act which we passed in this 
body and in the House, in which I was then 
honored with membership, should not be 
duplicated in its exact form, being sufficient 
in volume for raising the necessary tax. 
Why would not such be an equitable method 
and one that would be wholly just? 

Mr. GALLINGER. That has been discussed 
as being among the possible sources of reve- 
nue. My objection perhaps is provincial. 
I put in the Record the other day a table 
showing that twelve Northern States have 
been taxed twenty times as much, so far as 
the income tax is concerned, as the twelve 
leading Southern States. A stamp tax, 
especially upon bank checks, will be a hard- 
ship to the industrial sections of the country, 
already heavily taxed. Even if it results in 
making tobacco and beer and whisky a little 
dearer to the consumer, and thereby possibly 
promoting the cause of temperance, I cannot 
help thinking that that is a better system of 
taxation than a stamp tax. 

Mr. Norris. Mr. President— 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator. 
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Mr. Norris I wish to suggest 
probably it would make beer dearer; but it 
would put more foam in the beer than was 
in it before, and therefore it would be not 
only raising an increased revenue, but it 
would be a good thing for the consumer if 
he did not get quite as much beer as before. 

Mr. Lewis. Permit me to add to the sub- 
ject suggested by the Senator from Nebraska; 
it would not only put more foam in the beer 
but more froth in politics. 

Mr. Norris. It might in the Senator’s 
section of the country. If there is any poli- 
tics in a section of the country depending 
on froth, it might get an abundance of it. 

Mr. Lewis. I thank the Senator from 
New Hampshire for his response in regard 
to a stamp tax, and— 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am delighted to be 
interrupted by the Senator, who is always 
entertaining, and if at any subsequent time 


that 





WuHo Pays THE STAMP TAX? 


Since the stamp tax is necessarily 
borne by those who have the largest 
commercial transactions, is it not, 
after all, a tax which will finally come 
from the great body of consumers? 











in my awkward discussion of this measure 
the Senator feels like making a contribution 
so charming as he always makes in our 
discussions, I will be glad to take my seat. 

Mr. Lewis. I will say to the Senator from 
New Hampshire that I appreciate very much 
the suggestion he makes. I really feel the 
question we have to contend against is the 
geographical one. 

I see the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] 
rising. Like myself, he represents the West, 
or certainly speaks for it. It is to be said 
that the stamp tax will fall very heavily upon 
the large commercial States, and also that 
my own State of Illinois would have to endure 
a large share of it. This is the thought that 
I should like to suggest: Since the stamp tax 
is necessarily borne by those who have the 
largest commercia! transactions, is it not, after 
all, a tax which will finally come from the 
great body of consumers? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The trouble about it is 
that almost every citizen of the United States, 
of the industrial North, certainly, who has 
even a moderate income, has a bank account, 
and draws checks in payment of bills. I 
think it would bear quite as heavily on that 
class as it would on the men who do a large 
amount of business. That is my opinion. 

“he Senator from Utah rose, and 1 yield 
to him. 

Mr. Smoot 


I was simply going to say 
that if 1 am to judge from the discussion I 
have listened to upon this subject we will 
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have to meet in this revenue measure the sanx 
question that we met in the passage of th 
tariff act, and that is a sectional question, a: 
intimated by the Senator from Illinois [Mr 
Lewis]. I was in hopes that that would 
not enter into the revenue measure that is 
intended to be passed at this session of 
Congress, but 1 am quite positive that before 
we get through with the consideration of it 
we will find that that question is at the 
bottom of the whole matter. 

Mr. KENYON rose. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. 


I yield to the Senator 


My friend from Nebraska 
(Mr. Norris], when he could not get the 
floor, made a suggestion which seemed to 
me to be a good one as to this taxation 
proposition. The high-priced cigars now 
bear the same tax as the cheaper cigars 
Why would it not be a good idea, as he sug- 
gested, and I understand he will offer an 
amendment to that effect, have a graduated 
tax, so that high-priced cigars will pay more 
than those of less value. It is not fair that 
on the high-priced cigars, which may cost 
fifty cents or a dollar apiece, there shall be 
paid the same tax which is paid on the cigars 
smoked by my friend from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris], six for five cents. [Laughter.] So 
there is great merit in that proposition. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That appeals to me very 
strongly, and I hope when such an amend- 
ment is offered it will be agreed to. There 
is no reason why the rich man, the million- 
aire who goes out on his yacht and smokes 
fifty-cent cigars should pay the same tax 
on them that the poor man at the anvil or 
at the plow pays on his. 

Mr. Kenyon. Or in the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Or as some Senators 
pay on the brand of cigars which they use 
l am not an expert on that question, but I 
think there is great justice in the proposition. 

Now, Mr. President, I find two rivers— 
“Heavenly Twins,’’ I suppose—the Pasca- 
goula and Leaf Rivers, in the State of Missis- 
sippi, for which it is proposed to appropriate 
$14,000 in this bill. I want the attention of 
the Senator from Nebraska particularly to 
this item, because the Senator is a sincere 
reformer and an economist and he wants 
just legislation. I pay him that tribute 
very freely, because | want to get as many 
Progressive votes in New Hampshire as I can 
muster. [Laughter.| For the Pascagoula 
and Leaf Rivers, in the State of Mississippi, 
I repeat, it is proposed to appropriate 
$14,000. The improvement on those rivers 
cost originally $26,019.04, and it has since 
cost to maintain them $62,476.50. The con- 
templated appropriation for maintenance 
brings the cost to nearly three times the cost 
of the improvements themselves. Would 
not that be a great enterprise for a private 
citizen to engage in? 

Mr. Norris. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senator from New Hampshire will compare 
the cost of maintenance with the value of 
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: traffic, if he has it at hand. That would 

"interesting. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will turn to the pet 

r information on that subject. 

Mr. Norris. It is similar, probably, to an 

m to which the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
}URTON] called the attention of the Senate 

veral days ago, where the cost of the main- 

nance of a dam in a river was greater, if 
su excluded logs and railroad ties, than the 
ntire value of the traffic that passed through 
ie dam. That, it seems to me, only illus- 
trates the point further. It is a great deal 
etter comparison, I think, to obtain the cost 
f maintenance and compare it with the 
raffic than with the original cost. I can see 
vhere there might be instances where for 
me reason the original cost might be very 
ght, while the cost of maintenance might 
ve very heavy. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have mislaid the report 
o which I desired to refer. 

Mr. Norris. I will look the matter up 
f the Senator will give me the names of the 
rivers to which he refers. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The names of the rivers 
are the Pascagoula and the Leaf Rivers in 
Mississippi, and the appropriations for them 
are found on page 37, beginning in line 6 of 
the bill. 

I repeat that the statistics show that the 
impoes ements on these rivers originally cost 

$26,019.04, and it has cost $62,476.50 to 
maintain them, and it is proposed to add 


$14,000 to that by the appropriation con- 
tained in the pending bill. 

Then I come to another river ‘in Missis- 
ippi—the Big Sunflower. 


Mr. Norris. Is not that in Kansas? 

Mr. GALLINGER. No, this river is in 
Mississippi. 

Mr. KENYON. 
is in Kansas. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; it is the Little 
Sunflower River which is in Kansas, and not 
the Big Sunflower. 

Mr. Norris. That ought to be reversed. 
The Big Sunflower ought to be in Kansas. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The existing project 
was adopted July 25, 1912, and contemplated 
the construction of a lock and dam at a cost 
of $300,000 and open-channel work at a 
cost of $50,000. Although but 2 per cent 
of the dam was completed on June 30, 1913, 
the original estimate had gone up to $500,000, 
ind the report of the Chief of Engineers for 
1913 says: 

Further study, based on data recently developed, is 
ecessary before a definite estimate can be made. 

But while that “definite estimate’’ is in 
ibeyance, while this contemplated (Project 
th at was to cost $300,000 has been “jacked 

to $500,000—and the Chief of Engineers 

ae that nobody can tell how much it will 

ost until a new estimate is made—the 

Congress of the United States proposes to 

.dd $90,000 more to that improvement. 
{t is absurd. 

The Bayou Teche in Louisiana calls for an 


The Little Sunflower River 
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appropriation of $130,000. This appropria- 
tion is to secure a channel from six to eight 
feet deep and sixty to eighty feet wide for 
Seventy-two miles from the mouth. The 
total estimated cost is $315,000. There is at 
the present time a channel from four to 
seven feet deep and thirty to sixty feet wide 
for this distance, which would seem to be 
adequate for the commerce that is on the 
stream, and I think no further development 
should be made, but $130,000 is to be voted 
from the money of the people to improve that 
stream. 

Mr. Kenyon. That would include some 
of the money to be raised from additional 
taxation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes, from the tax on 
transportation probably, because this is a 
transportation question. 

Mr. Kenyon. Does the Senator think 





WHERE THE BuRDEN REsTS 


Almost every citizen of the United 
States, of the industrial North cer- 
tainly, who has even a moderate in- 
come, has a bank account, and draws 
checks in payment of bills. I think 
it would bear quite as heavily on that 
class as it would on the men who do 
a large amount of business 











that that will arouse the enthusiasm of the 
American people, who will pay the trans- 
portation tax? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I should think it would 
arouse their indignation, 

Now, I come to a much-discussed river, 
and I know that I shall have the attention 
of my genial friend, if he is in the Chamber; 
and if he is not in the Chamber, 1 wish he 
were—the junior Senator from Texas |Mr. 
SHEPPARD]. I refer to the Trinity River. All 
of you have heard of that river. 

Mr. Kenyon. I think when we approach 
the discussion of the Trinity River there 
should be a quorum here to listen to the 
Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
from Iowa. 

Mr. Kenyon. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, so that the junior Senator from 
Texas may reach the Chamber. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THOMAs in 
the chair). The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and fifty 
Senators answered to their names. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The junior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHAFROTH] 
has been suddenly called away on account of 
illness in his family. 

Mr. Kern. I desire to announce the 
unavoidable absence of my colleague [Mr. 


I yield to the Senator 
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SHIVELY]. He is paired. 
may stand for the day. 

Mr. SwANsoNn. I desire to announce that 
my colleague [Mr. MArtiIN of Virginia] is 
detained from the Senate on account of 
sickness in his family. In his absence he is 
paired with the senior Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. Borau]. 

THE PRESIDING Officer. Fifty Senators 
have answered to their names. There is a 
quorum present. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, from my 
point of view, one of the most indefensible 
provisions in this bill is the appropriation 
tor Trinity River. I voted against an early 
appropriation for that river, and I have been 
opposed to every additional appropriation 
for it since that time. It will be recalled 
that when the favorable report was made 
for this improvement by the Board of Engi- 
neers a suggestion was made that, if it became 
necessary, artesian wells might be sunk to 
get water for this stream. I understand they 
have not had to resort to that expedient as 
yet; but, as there is no navigation on the 
stream and cannot be until some $15,000,000 
is expended on it, the artesian wells are doubt- 
less held in abeyance. 

Mr. Smoot. Mr. President— 

Mr. GALLINGER. | yield to the Senator. 

Mr. Smoot. I desire to ask the Senator 
if he knows whether there is any truth in 
the report that since the attack on the 
Trinity River by the senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. BurTON] there has been dug in 
the bed of the river a hole and sufficient water 
secured to drown a colored boy, and that as 
soon as that took place headlines appeared 
in the papers announcing the drowning of a 
man in the Trinity River? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am 
inclined to think that is a canard. It has 
been called to my attention. It is said they 
dug this hole and put the colored boy in head- 
foremost and pulled him out dead, and then 
circularized throughout the country the fact 
that there was water enough in the Trinity 
River to drown a boy. {Laughter} I do 
not believe that happened; I cannot believe 
it. 

Mr. Kenyon. Mr. President— 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. Kenyon. In looking over the discus- 
sions in Congress I notice that some members 
of Congress went down to view one of those 
rivers—-I am not certain whether or not it 
was the Trinity River—and were met at the 
depot by a committee who asked them 
whether they would prefer to go up the river 
in a wagon or a buckboard. Does the Sena- 
tor know whether or not that was Trinity 
River? 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; that instance has 
escaped my attention. I have noticed that 
some wag said that at the recent election in 
Texas, in which the prohibition question was 
the issue, that the only thing that went dry 
was the Trinity River. 

Mr. Kenyon. There have been so many 


This announcement 
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incidents in connection with Trinity Riv 
that I am not surprised the Senator does n 
recall it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been very di 
gent in studying this question of river tra: 
portation for the last few years. Havir 
found that I could not get through Congr 
a bill to rehabilitate the American mercha 
marine and to give us some over-seas tra: 

I have turned my attention to local tra: 
portation; but that incident escaped 1 
attention. It may be true. 

Along the same line I suppose Mr. M 
Worth, who says he is from Fort Wort 
Texas, was romancing when he gave 
interview to the Washington Post a litt 
while ago. The Senator from Texas tol 
us when it was called to the attention of t! 
Senate, in the first place, that he had tel 
graphed to Texas, and no such man as MM: 
M. J. Worth could be found in the localii, 
from which he claimed to have emigrate: 
but what Mr. Worth said is really interestin; 
Among other things he said that an electr: 
railroad company had endeavored to lease 
the bed of the river for an interurban lin 
I do not believe that is so; I am going to 
give the Trinity River the benefit of th 
doubt at every point. Now, let me give a 
resume of what has happened since Congres 
was unwise enough to agree to an appro- 
priation for the improvement of that stream. 

On December 23, 1899, a report of a survey 
of the Trinity River was made in which a 
four-foot channel from Dallas to the mouth, 
a distance of 511 miles, was recommended to 
cost as follows: 

For cleaning the river 

For 37 locks and movable dams 
For artificial water supply 

For bank protection 

For dredging 


$500,000 
3,175,000 
200,000 
100,000 
25,000 


$4,000,000 


For a five-foot channel the cost was esti- 
mated at $4,200,000 and for a six-foot channel 
$4,550,000. The appropriation of $200,000 
“for artificial water supply” was te be used 
in storing water in the upper reaches of the 
river during the wet season, or, using the 
language of the engineers, in the “sinking of 
additional artesian wells.” 

Water for a river whose improvement, 
according to the original estimate, was to 
cost $4,000,000, was to be secured by digging 
artesian wells and letting the water flow into 
the stream. As I said a moment ago, I 
believe the artesian wells have not yet been 
dug, but doubtless they will be, if we allow 
this project ever to be completed. 

The river and harbor act of June 13, 1902, 
adopted the six-foot channel project, to. cost 
$4,550,000. Up to and including the river 
and harbor act of March 4, 1913, there had 
been appropriated for this project $1,952,287. 

Mr. WEstT. Mr. President— 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator 
from Georgia. 


Mr. West. Has the Senator any figures 





locks and dams, and 


LITTLE BY LITTLE 


to the amount of freight that is transported 
1 that river? 

Mr. GALLINGER. They are not transport- 
s any freight or anything else on it; they 

nnot transport anything until they get 
» entire project completed. I will call 
tention to that. The money which we have 
«pended on that river up to the present time 

lead money; there is no income from it. 
Mr. Kenyon. Mr. President, does not 
e very fact the Senator has now suggested 
lustrate the vice of this whole system of 
ver and harbor appropriations? We pro- 
ide for one lock and dam or two or three 
authorize a project 
uling for ten or twelve. 
Mr. GALLINGER. Thirty-seven in this case. 
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Mr. Kenyon. Thirty-seven. Then, it is 
said, ‘‘We have gone to the expense of con- 
structing two or three, and jit would be a 
waste of money to stop now. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. Kenyon. So we go on with this 
dribbling process that, in some cases, runs 
for some thirty years. 

Whereupon Mr. Gallinger discussed 
more in detail the various appropriations, 
closing with an appeal to his Democratic 
friends to live up to the promises of their 
platform and to strike out many of the 
useless appropriations embodied in the 
bill. 


LITTLE BY LITTLE 


pitrLe by little the time goes by 

Short, if you sing through it, long, if you sigh. 
Little by little—an hour a day, 
Gone with the years that have vanished away. 
Little by little the race is run; 


Trouble and 


waiting and toil are done! 


Little by little the skies grow clear; 
Little by little the sun comes near; 
Little by little the days smile out, 
Gladder and brighter on pain and doubt; 
Little by little the seed we sow 

Into a beautiful yield will grow. 


Little by little the world grows strong, 
Fighting the battle of Right and Wrong; 
Little by little the Wrong gives way— 
Little by little the Right has sway. 
Little by little all longing souls 

Struggle up nearer the shining goals. 


Little by little the good in man 
Blossoms to beauty, for human ken; 
Little by little the angels see 
Prophecies better of good to be; 

Little by little the God of all 

Lifts the world nearer the pleading call. 


—‘Heart Throbs,” Vol. 
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ET the NatronaAt MAGAZINE lead in 

the formulation of a brief National 

View of the Public Res (Thing). 

Let there be a generally accepted 

but unofficial form of Popular Constitu- 

tion. At present, the national intellectual 

attitude is, “Where are we at?” We ought 

to see if we cannot change it to, ““Where 
we are at!” 

Into our National View, hereafter, 
should come the deep consideration of two 
factors: 

1. The transitions, during our first 
century, from the Wooden Age to the Iron 
Age; from the Iron Age to the Hydro- 
Electric Age. To be explicit: The ancestor 
of the Reaper McCormicks entered Rock- 
bridge County, Virginia, in the Age of 
Wood. His son invented and built a 
wooden horsepower, using logs for wheels, 
running on a circular platform of slabs. 
With this horsepower he ran his hemp- 
breaker. When he found iron ore on his 
farm, and started his smelting-furnace, and 
secured iron, he reinvented his horsepower, 
with iron cog-wheels and shafting. Then 
Steam came. 

When Iron and Steam were pushing 
and rubbing, think of the backaches, 
human and animal, that were spared! 

Then Faraday and Negro, iron hoop in 
hand, passing the hoop up and down 
before the pole or poles of a magnet, 
learned that Force is ever-present and 
omni-present. They learned that the 
Force of the Earth, perhaps the Universe, 
is on delivery at every point in the air. 


altoaT end ib denen lt 


A National View 


Bs eae ere 


They learned that Force can be “tele- 
graphed’’—‘‘sent!”” For instance, here 
tumbles Niagara. Its weight at the brink 
of the precipice and its momentum at the 
base can be “‘sent’’—to Buffalo, first—any- 
where, at last. Here rolls the Father of 
Waters. His long push from Itasca or 
Helena—it can be “sent.’’ It is “sent’’— 
at Keokuk—in currents possibly as high 
as one hundred and seventy-five thousand 
volts—a power-to-push almost cosmic in 
strength. Again, as when Steam and Iron 
came, think of the backaches spared when 
the Hydro-Dynamo arrived. 

So much for the first factor—the physical 
transformations of our early years of 
National Life. 

2. “The Spirit of the Hive.” No man 
can read Maeterlinck’s account of the Bees 
and their Res Publica, without having 
revealed to him the fact that great Nature 
deals with masses as well as with individu- 
als. In the Hive (using human figures to 
gain light) the non-childbearing women 
do all the labor, and labor all of the time. 
This labor of garnering, building, storing 
kills them in a few weeks, providing their 
mortal sacrifice be not needed sooner. 
The very material of the walls of their 
hundred-story sky-hangers must come 
with stern labor from their own toil-worn 
bodies. The one maternal bee lives on in 
slavery, having in the course of her pro- 
tracted life, perhaps, a wedding-journey 
and a hiving journey. The husbands live 
until their children are assured in posse— 
queens, workers, drones. Then those 
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husbands are all massacred by the workers 
as joyously as the Holy Synod of Russia 
slaughters the infidels. 

As the consolidation of the State of the 
Bees has gone on, the wives have ceased 
to be—the husbands have been allotted 
all to one woman. Thus evolution has 
existed; but the six-weeks City of the Bee, 
with its astonishing spinsterhood and 
polyandry, has come down to us as it is, 
from days earlier than the Babylonian 
temples. The ants have a “smelling” Res 
Publica. The grasshoppers have flying 
republics, like the cloud of a great storm. 
The pigeons had a republic. The horses 
had republics. The buffalos had republics. 
Reckoning things in eons, does Nature 
construct republics just previous to the 
extinction of all their citizens? 

This Spirit-of-the-Hive-Thought, in a 
National View, is necessary, in order to 
understand the action of such instincts as 
those that cause War. The same influ- 
ence may keep the laborer voting for his 
oppressor. It may be Nature herself that 
issues this edict. Steel-workers accept 
lower wages, and longer hours, and look 
with admiration on the vast public works 
of Andrew Carnegie, their cruelest master. 
If he place his name on his “‘libraries,’’ so 
did the blessed Shah Abbas put his name 
on all the caravanserais that he established 
in the sands of Persia! 


MAX: toiling for hire, too generally for 
ten and even for twelve hours, while 
Niagara thunders in electric chains and 
greater rivers move in even larger harness— 
Man, toiling exactly as he labored while 


Robert McCormick’s wooden _horse- 
power rolled its cumbrous circuit—Man 
may be doing this otherwise incredible 
thing in order to preserve Res Publica some 
ages longer, until it shall be Nature’s 
caprice to blot Res Publica Humana from 
the outer earth and fold its fossils in the 
rocks or hardened sands, as we find a 
yellow flower folded in an ancient book. 
Why not? 

The form of society that fitted the 
wooden horsepower does not fit the Niagara 
dynamos. The form of communication 
(letter-writing) that fitted the canal-boat 
does not fit the steamship Vaterland. The 
battle of New Orleans was fought after 
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peace had been established between the 
United States and Great Britain. That 
would not do today, even if the Constitu- 
tion declared it must do. There is a drift. 
Whither? Let the “leaders of the people” 
watch the drift; let its direction be briefly 
formulated and recorded. But that drift, 
being national, continental, is slow. What 
region of the stream are we in? 

Other writers may fake of or reject ideas 
here to be set forth, add or substitute their 
own, and we may eventually produce a 
Standard Columbian View of that thing 
(our Res Publica) for which we go to battle, 
for which our-heroes die; for which, heart- 
sick, we long when far away. 

James Madison, our chief student of 
human government, presented to the con- 
vention which made the ‘“‘Constitution” at 
Philadelphia, in 1787, a conspectus of all 
the governmental forms that had been 
recorded in the books: A highly oligar- 
chical scheme of federated governments 
was secretly evolved. This was owing 
to the property-interests of New York and 
Pennsylvania. New Jersey and New 
Hampshire would lend no aid, and should 
have been abandoned as States. Patrick 
Henry and his fellow-Virginians would not 
accept this “Constitution,” and forced the 
ten ‘‘amendments”’ which redeemed it from 
infamy. An ambitiously free people, 
reciting Patrick Henry’s great speech, 
under the lead of Thomas Jefferson, with 
the discipleship of Andrew Jackson and 
Abraham Lincoln, have reaped the natural 
advantages of a new and fertile continent. 
That continent is now full of people, if we 
consult the art of civilization as so far 
understood. There is not room for those 
who are on the east of lower Broadway or 
along the rivers in Chicago, and millions 
are crowding into those very human 
impasses. The emigration from Russia, 
following the religious massacres early in 
this century, almost immediately over- 
crowded the already congested New York 
City, and acted similarly on an additional 
ghetto area in Chicago stretching three 
miles westward and one mile wide. The 
aboriginal whites of Chicago, for reasons 
both of religion or agnosticism, and sanita- 
tion, could no longer live in that area, and 
themselves emigrated, at whatever ex- 
pense. The vast migration of white men 
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from Europe to both Americas is, of course, 
the central point of all that is going to 
happen. 

Let us survey the “expectation of life” 
in Res Publica Americana. Perhaps we 
should at once admit that such expectation 
covers a period much longer than it is 
customary for Americans to contemplate. 

Take up Tacitus, the historian of Rome 
—the most eloquent one. He recites the 
horrors of the hypocrisy of Tiberius, a 
gloomy tyrant who ruled the Roman world 
from the little island of Capri, off Naples. 
He tells of the excesses of the wealthy, of 
stupid Claudius, egotistic Nero, and others 
of the Caesars. When I was a young man, 
I read those wonderful pages and gloated 
with the then American thought that so 
much tyranny must wreck the Roman 
State. But I read on, a riper man, in 
Gibbon, to find that Rome had only begun; 
that she was to war for century after cen- 
tury. It was to be more than a thousand 
years before that Fall I thought was at 
hand when decent old General Galba was 
tempted to go to the Eternal City. 


E are to consider that nations like 


Rome, France, Austria, Russia, Great 
Britain, have gone forward by the millen- 


nium—the thousand years. We have not 
yet grown into our NAME. Weare a nation 
in our small clothes. America! It is 
already—(dating from 1898)—something 
bigger than the United States. We are 
even more fortunate than Rome, for if it 
be Nature’s intent to widen our hive, and 
if it would in any way conciliate the 
Indian-Spanish and Indian-Portuguese of 
the South, we could wisely and without 
humiliation, abandon our ship-clerk Ves- 
pucius and accept our Captain’s name of 
CorumBiA for our huge portion of the 
western world. Columbia may become 
the gem of the oceans. Six seas may lap 
her beaches. 

We democrats would like to convince 
ourselves that we are not imperial-minded, 
like Rome; but what is the Canal for? 
What are the superdreadnoughts for? 
What were we doing at Vera Cruz? If we 
should recede from Luzon, would we not, 
in place, piece Lower California on as the 
tail of Uncle Sam’s mode for this particular 
season? 


WANTED—A NATIONAL 


‘writers. 


VIEW 


For about one hundred and forty years 
the generous and often ideal views of Pat- 
rick Henry (who had them from Rousseau 
and his pupils, the Jacobins) have been 
opposed or counteracted not chiefly by 
the owners or holders of actual property 
or their counsellors, but by the professional 
money-lenders, gold-shippers and under- 
There are (now) four billions of 
currency in this country, nearly a quarter 
of which they have themselves uttered, 
and the entire volume, whatever it might 
be, always has been manipulated by them 
or in their interests. They lend some of 
the money several times daily, and the 
interest-fund periodically increases to the 
explosive point, which is called Panic, as 
in 1873, 1884, 1893, 1907. But Panic, 
however terrible in seeming, is a non-fatal 
mishap to government, and the Res Pub- 
lica proceeds. 

The four billions of currency putatively 
represent, and call immediately for, any 
four billions of one hundred and fifteen 
billions of necessaries now in possession 
of the American people. Unless one hun- 
dred and fifteen billions can be distributed 
with the semblance, however hypocritical, 
of justice—‘‘each receiving according to 
desert’’—particularly, unless the toiler who 
made the property valuable receive enough 
of the necessaries to keep him alive and effi- 
cient at toil, there is a crisis, and Nature 
(so far as we know) and Man alike have so 
far prescribed but one remedy—War. 

The signs of the need of this remedy 
appeared in 1898 through the exceeding 
patriotism of Mr. Hearst (a newspaper- 
vender), Colonel Roosevelt (then an assist- 
ant secretary), and Senator Mason of 
Illinois (later, the first peace-at-any-price 
orator of the new regime). 

That war “annexed” Porto Rico, Guam, 
and the Philippines, and “freed” Cuba. 
But it abolished the garrote and sub- 
aqueous dungeons, and minimized the 
yellow fever. Essentially, it took our minds 
off the Canadians and introduced the Arab- 
Latin—that is, the Spanish—into the 
menu of our new national fable d’hote. It 
brought the Monroe Doctrine considerably 
into play, and Northern Europe (to the 
astonishment of South America) gave con- 
sent, notwithstanding our illogical posture 
in the Orient. , 
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That war was (for the logical purposes 
of this writing) merely a preliminary 
symptom of the enormously rapid accumu- 
lation of necessaries, with an attendant 
non-distribution of those necessaries among 
men in anything at all like even a hypo- 
critical semblance of equity. The only 
known way to be rid of the surplus neces- 
saries and at the same time reduce the 
number of distributees being War—that 
is, the only known way of reducing accumu- 
lations of men and property and retaining 
a central government being War—and the 
symptoms of War being directly present 
in our relations with Japan and the Spanish 
and Portuguese speaking peoples, it is 
important to note that fifty years ago we 
had no Mediterranean-bred people to send 
on adventure into the Spanish Americas, 
while now we have millions, and more are 
coming. Through the world’s history, 
since the pyramids, this very kind of people 
have been the most “enterprising” of 
human beings. Cadmus, Hanno, Pyrrhus, 
Antony, Vasco, Columbus, Magellan, all 
lived on the Mediterranean. Alexander, 
Hannibal, Caesar, Napoleon, were Mediter- 
ranean men; Isabella was a Mediterranean 
woman. No pent-up Utica confined their 
powers. Suppose any one of them had had 
one hundred and fifteen billions of recog- 
nized property behind him—and the pangs 
of War, or periodical disease, attacking! 

The oligarchy (that is, the queen-bee- 
ing) in American affairs excites the wonder 
of the world. There are several combina- 
tions of employers, lobbyists and manipu- 
lators each operating with the fluid power 
of a billion dollars, and many indeed with 
fifties and hundreds of millions. Five 
“‘queen-men’”’ control the lighting, street 
transportation, telephones and telegraphs, 
and a good part of the fueling, of Chicago, 
the fifth greatest city and one of the great- 
est business centers of the world. A 
Senator of the United States (La Follette) 
long ago asserted advisedly that one hun- 
dred men controlled the main part of the 
riches of the United States. 

Patriotism (War) is latent, hereditary, 
in our hearts. Set the drum beating 
incessantly on the corner, the fife blowing, 
cry that the Country is in Danger, and it 
is the mean citizen who does not vibrate 
with desire to kill all foes. I’ve read of it, 
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studied it, seen it twice. It’s so. The 
Country doesn’t have to be in Danger. 

Our military students hint that we shall 
be conquéred by almost any Power, owing 
to our unwarlike condition. But War is 
made of human bodies, and we possess 
them. The result of War is to dissipate 
property, so the poor cannot get it and 
cease to work; War also reduces the num- 
ber of surplus human bodies—particularly, 
the impatient become fewer. War kills 
off the better portion of the race, and yet 
the race improves. We were unready in 
1861, but at the end of four years Grant 
thought Sherman’s army was perhaps the 
most potent force of its kind and size that 
the world had so far seen. Four years do 
not make a great hole in Time—the Time 
by which nations count. Men, too, prepare 
for War overnight. The Spanish peasants 
were far too much for Napoleon’s crack 
Marshals. The Corsican usurper tried out 
Marshals Murat, Soult, Massena, Suchet, 
Lannes, Dupont, General Junot and oth- 
ers, in Spain—and also he failed himself. 
Spain, seemingly the ‘‘unreadiest” spot 
on earth—the country of ““Manana”—was 
unconquerable. 


AN—that is, the Europo-Americano— 

is savage enough at heart, alone or in 
masses. But, lately, in his gentle moments, 
when he was not exciting himself with the 
dances, religion or drums of War, he 
had made the East River bridges, the 
Chicago construction, the Niagara pen- 
stocks and whirling magnets, the Alpine 
tunnels, the eighteen-hour train, the Wright 
flyer, the automobile, the Victrola. He dug 
the Canal and put back into their bag the 
winds of Cape Horn. He threw the vibrat- 
ing signals of the human brain entirely 
around the earth—entirely through it. 
He lit the night with a new universe of 
stars. He built New York; he built San 
Francisco twice; he built Chicago thrice. 
We stand on the Brooklyn bridge, and 
with awed eyes follow the big cable on its 
road up over the tall tower. We think of 
Colonel Roebling, and then of Achilles. 
When Achilles had felled his foe, that foe 
must be killed in order to demonstrate the 
heroism of Achilles. But Colonel Roebling 
desired to kill nobody. When the kind 
giant of Modern Construction stepped 
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around among lilliputian Mankind, he must 
kill more than enough, by accident! 
” * * 

Noting the probable presence of the 
Spirit of the Hive—(the increasing influ- 
ence of the mass over the individual)— 
and noting the recent transformations in 
physics from Wood to Iron and Steam, and 
from Iron and Steam to falling Water and 
Electricity, and noting the vast migration 
to the Western World, we may have in a 
National View, the statements (or some of 
the statements) that we of the United 
States have become imperial-minded— 
CoLtumBia—the Western World in ovo, 
in the egg; that our Senate is to become 
slowly a House of elected Governors or 
Pro-Consuls; that our House of Repre- 
sentatives is to make the appropriations 
and lay the taxes; that trial is to be by 
jury, if so desired; that certain property 
is to be more rather than less individual, 
especially as to homesteads, and that 
corporations are never to own, nor lease 
land for rent; that Money is to be a paper 
note promising that Res Publica will 
RECEIVE, issued by the Government and 
practically demonetizing gold (as legal 
tender) except as to the one official dollar 
(the present yardstick of 23.8 grains of 
standard gold); that Judges are no longer 
to be Grand or Petty Kings, high priests 
and law-makers; that our President is to 
have a much longer single term, on the 
French order, and perhaps his advisers are 
also to sit in the House. Whether the 
President’s veto shall be greatly circum- 
scribed—(along with the at present wicked 
powers of the Courts)—or whether the 
President shall become more and more 
individual—that is a detail now in balance. 
The People are King, mob, despot, liber- 
tine. They will decide. One would be- 
lieve, on the whole, considering the Spirit 


. that taught at present. 
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of the Hive, that ever, more and more, 
must the imitating Caesar, Cromwell, 
Napoleon’s heart be broken. 

One element there must bein the National 
View—a solid belief in what was once an 
empty boast: We are the Rome of the New 
World; we are as young as Rome was at 
about her seven hundredth mythical year; 
we may seemingly “‘decline” for three hun- 
dred coming years, and yet march on to our 
possibly manifest destiny to hold the 
suzerainty of the New World in the name 
of Liberty, Equality, Humanity for an ideal 
with a near-democracy for a working 
scheme. I believe there is not enough of 
Notwithstanding 
our Flag-days at the public schools, I do 
not hear that the little girls and maidens 
are taught by the State (as they should be 
taught) that it is infamous to sell one’s 
country for a title. 

America, or CoLumBIA, the melting-pot 
of Europe’s peoples, is to be called “Eng- 
lish”’-speaking, but with its “English” 
rapidly agglutinating the Spanish. 
Through the momentum in the States of a 
century-old system of majority-rule, the 
people are likely to exert the highest degree 
of personal initiative (liberty) so far seen 
among men. The “ruling” or serving 
officers will, from selfish motives, infringe 
less and less upon this liberty. Therefore, 
manner of taxation and titles of vain or 
ambitious men will count for smaller 
matters each century. 

After the Big Nation of the Present or the 
Future has been forced to act, or for any 
other reason has acted, the wise citizen, the 
true citizen, in the National View, must 
become “politically”’ agnostic. He ever 
must be more and more unbearable if, 
in stopping to reason why the Nation acts, 
he should impede or devirtuate his 
country’s course. 





New York Leads the World 


in Gas Development 
by W. C. Jenkins 
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MONG the many industrial evo- 
lutions that have marked the 
past century, none is of more 
absorbing interest than the 

manufacture and distribution of artificial 
gas, and there is no place where the indus- 
try has experienced a greater degree of 
development than in New York. 

Gas was first introduced in New York 
in 1823. Its introduction followed experi- 


ments with lamps*and candles that had 
been made by scientists and inventors. 


Franklin had noted the fact that the 
flames of two candles joined gave a more 
brilliant light than when the same two 
candles were placed some distance apart. 
But it remained for Argand, the son of a 
Swiss clock maker, to put this principle 
to a practical use. His first lamp, made at 
Montpelier in 1782, had no glass chimney. 
Subsequently he worked with others, who 
gave him material assistance in perfecting 
his work, and finally he evolved a lamp 
somewhat similar to the modern student 
lamp, which gave a light as much as ten 
or a dozen candles combined. 

The New York Gas Light Company, the 
first company to furnish gas in New York 
City, originally sold its products at ten 
dollars per thousand cubic feet. The first 
house in New York to be lighted by gas 
was that of Samuel Leggett, the first 
president of the New York Gas Light 
Company, who lived at No. 7 Cherry 
Street. Leggett’s home was only a stone’s 
throw from that occupied by George 
Washington, and the site is now occupied 
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by the pier of the Brooklyn Bridge, located 
on Manhattan Island. 

In the early days of the industry there 
were very serious persons who expressed 
grave fears that the poisonous vapors 
would, in some unaccountable manner, 
destroy the whole population, or perhaps 
cause explosions that would kill and maim 
people by the hundreds. Those who had 
faith in the new illuminant endeavored 
by every possible means to allay such 
suspicion, but it was not until a delegation 
from eastern cities went abroad to inves- 
tigate the results of its use in London that 
the people became reconciled to the fact 
that the new artificial light could be used 
without danger. 

Probably the first exhibition of inflam- 
mable gas ever given in this country was 
the display made by fireworks in Phila- 
delphia in 1796. The exhibition was 
merely for entertainment purposes. The 
gas was released through holes in iron tubes, 
for the burner, as we know it today, had 
not been invented. No one, however, 
thought the illuminant would ever be 
generally utilized, and it never dawned 
upon those who saw the exhibition that 
the tallow candle would, in the course of 
time, be driven from the field by this 
peculiar commodity. It was half a cen- 
tury after this Philadelphia exhibition 
before gas had taken the place of candles 
and oil lamps in the homes of the best 
people of our American cities. 

Probably the first theater ever lighted 
with gas in this country was the Chestnut 
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Street Theater in Philadelphia, which 
was equipped with gas service in 1816. 
It excited no special interest, however, and 
when the theater was rebuilt, after being 
destroyed by fire in 1821, no provision 
for gas lighting was made. 

The progressive spirit of Europe had 
welcomed every endeavor to extend the 
use of artificial gas, and its advocates 
were an enthusiastic class of people. In 
the metropolitan cities of England, Ger- 
many and France, there was great activity 
in building gas plants, and nothing could 
stop the movement. This activity caused 
much interest in New York and other 
eastern cities, and gradually the preju- 
dice began to subside. Since no disaster 
had resulted in Europe, and the experi- 
ments which had been made in this country 
were devoid of accidents, it became appar- 
ent to the people that the dawn of an 
awakening in methods of illumination 
was at hand. 


PPROBABLY few reports made by learned 

investigators would be read with greater 
interest by gas men-_of the present day 
than some of the grave and solemn decla- 
rations which were submitted to city 
councils of the East after careful investi- 
gation of gas. It was declared to be 
inexpedient, offensive and dangerous by 
one committee, while another stated that 
“‘we consider gas to be an article as ignitible 
as gunpowder and nearly as fatal in its 
effects.” 

In the course of time the oil lamp was 
driven out, first from the business dis- 
tricts of New York and later from the 
better class of residences, although it 
lingered among the poorer classes for 
years. When the price of gas was reduced, 
in consequence of improved and more 
economical methods of manufacture, it 
found its way into the homes of the labor- 
ing class, and even the advent of the elec- 
tric light did not halt its progress, as the 
records show a remarkable increase in 
consumption every year since the first 
plant was built. Today gas is used for 
more purposes in New York than at any 
_time during its history, and it has been 
discovered that it has economies all its 
own for fuel requirements. 

It is stated that the first dinner ever 
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cooked by gas was prepared and serv 

in the old Astor House shortly after it 

completed in 1836. A course dinner w 

arranged, and the most prominent men « 
literature, science, law, medicine, finan: 
and commerce were invited to partake o 
the gas-cooked meal. James Gordo 
Bennett, the founder of the New Yor 
Herald, was present, and wrote an elabo 
rate account of the affair for the Heralid/ 
In his article Mr. Bennett predicted tha 
the whole system of cooking would, i: 
time, be revolutionized by the use of ga 

The many uses for gas in the home an 
in the industries today constitute one o 
the most surprising revelations which 
students in modern business encounter. 
There are more than a thousand ways in 
which gas may be used for domestic and 
industrial purposes, and in each particular 
instance it is the cheapest fuel or illum 
inant. 

This is an age of convenience and com 
fort in home life, and in no community 
in the world is this truth more strikingly 
set forth than in New York City. The 
modern apartment has here reached it: 


highest point of development, and has 
reached it simply because of the insistent 
demand for the means of enabling the 
people to live their lives in that spirit of 
content and comfort which the apartment 


guarantees. From the babe in arms, 
whose precious milk bottle can be heated 
at midnight, almost as soon as it lifts its 
voice and demands it, every member of 
the family gains vastly in comfort from 
having gas always available at a moment’s 
notice for any one of a large and increasing 
number of domestic uses. But it is the 
housewife who had most cause to rise up 
and bless the day, a little over a century 
ago, when gas first came into use. 

The open-flame burner, with its enor 
mous gas consumption and unsatisfactory 
light, retarded the growth of the industry 
for many years. It is not very long ago 
since the incandescent light solved the 
illuminating problem, so far as gas is con- 
cerned, and while the gas company at 
first looked upon the innovation as a 
means by which the use of their product 
might be curtailed, the invention was in 
reality a boon to the business. The per- 
fection of the incandescent mantle brought 
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forth an artificial light of a more satis- 
ictory character, and at a lower cost, 

than anything the world had previously 
nown, and greatly stimulated the use of 
is. 

But there were other inventions needed. 
f gas could be used with such economy 
or illuminating purposes, why not for 
eating? Various tests were made, but 
the large consumption required to obtain 
satisfactory results precluded any possi- 
bility that with the apparatus employed 
its use would ever become general. The 
ompanies, however, strongly urged the 
use of their com- 
modity for heating, 
and offered to give a 
lower rate than that 
charged for illumina- 
ting. Accordingly, 
thousands of homes 
supplied with 
two meters, one for 
the gas used in heat- 
ing, the other for 
lighting consumption. 
It was not until suit- 
able appliances were 
invented that the use 
of gas became gen- 
eral. Today modern 
methods have given 
it a position which 
it will always hold 
because of its cleanli- 
ness, quick, even and 
intense heat, and, 
above all, its econ- 
omy. Yet there are many people who, 
through a lack of knowledge of the sub- 
ject, do not realize that today gas is the 
most economical commodity for general 
domestic lighting and heating that may be 
obtained. 

The first great stride in the use of gas 
for fuel was made when the gas cooker 
was perfected. In its early stage it little 
resembled the elaborate and convenient 
gas range of today, although in a measure 
it had solved the problem. Nothing has 
contributed to the alleviation of the 
drudgery of housekeeping more than this 
simple gas convenience, because it fur- 
nishes a medium by which coal, wood and 
the hot kitchen can be avoided. The 


were 
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single oven stove has developed into the 
cabinet range which, for convenience 
and economy, is the last word in cooking 
utilities. The burners are placed on one 
side, while the ovens are elevated high 
enough to eliminate the necessity for 
stooping. One of the best things that the 
gas range has done in New York has been 
to bring about a revival of home canning. 
Until recently the younger generation of 
wives and mothers have fought shy of the 
canning season, remembering the hard 
work in a terrifically heated kitchen that 
was the lot of their elders during the regime 
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of the coal and the wood fire. Now, 
however, the latest type of range and other 
labor-saving household appliances have 
made putting up the family supply of 
canned fruits a positive delight instead of 
a difficult and an annoying task. At the 
same time the economies that go with 
the use of gas fuel make it possible for 
the housewife considerably to reduce the 
cost of living by thus setting up a small 
canning factory in her kitchen. 

While for convenience and comfort the 
cabinet range can be employed during all 
the seasons, it needed an auxiliary for 
heating purposes in the winter months, and 
so a small heater was invented which could 
be attached to the tank at small cost, and 
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which would heat water without the aid 
of wood or coal. This utility has been 
improved from time to time until it has 
become the highly-efficient water heater 


INSTRUCTING CLASS IN INDUSTRIAL APPLIANCES 


of today. In the display rooms of the 


Consolidated Gas Company may be seen 
an automatic water heater which almost 


instantly provides hot water. This heater 
may be installed in the basement or some 
other unused place and does not demand 
any attention from the housewife. It has 
a small pilot light which is kept burning 
to light the burners when the gas is turned 
on, and by simply opening the hot water 
faucet in any part of the house, the gas 
which is lighted from the pilot already 
mentioned is automatically released. As 
the water passes through a copper coil 
it is heated and comes out into the sink, 
basin or bathtub, almost boiling hot. 
There is no waste of fuel, for when the 
faucets are closed the gas is shut off. 
The gas company keeps these heaters in 
perfect condition. They are regularly 
inspected, and the housewife is relieved 
of all worry in connection with their 
operation. In cases where the water must 
be kept at a required temperature, the 
automatic gas heater is used. By an 
ingenious contrivance a thermostat is 
affected when the water gets below the 
desired temperature, and the heater is 
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automatically started. When the water 
again reaches the required heat, the extr: 
gas is shut off. 

While the gas range and the water heat 
ers are the chief 
benefits which the 
Consolidated Gas 
Company has secured 
for the New York 
housewife, the com 
pany has introduced 
many other smaller 
appliances which 
have proven time and 
money savers. There 
are the gas irons, 
which do away with 
all unnecessary heat 
and useless walking; 
then there are incin- 
erators, water stills, 
clothes pressing ma- 
chines, curling iron 
heaters, cake griddles 
and chafing dishes. 
Laundry work in the 
home has lost most 
of its terrors as the result of the larger 
use of gas appliances. Gas irons cost but 
very little and save the housewife many 
weary steps; gas mangles which, at the 
cost of about a cent, will quickly iron 
about a hundred towels, and which will 
also cheaply do all other kinds of flat 
work, all combine to make wash-day and 
ironing very little, if any, more disturbing 
to the general serenity of family life than 
any other branch of household work. 

No home can be said to be complete 
nowadays in its equipment for proper 
living that is without one or more gas 
radiators, grates or other heaters in the 
winter time. These little heating devices 
have marvelous power of infusing a cheery 
warmth in the bedroom or bathroom on 
the most frigid of mornings. Their popu- 
larity is attested by the fact that they are 
sold by the tens of thousands in New 
York every fall. 

The use of gas in the New York indus- 
tries was a slow development, but the 
invention of gas engines, furnaces and other 
appliances has made the commodity an 
absolute modern necessity. .Today there 
are. used by one company in New York 
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33,000 cubic feet of gas per day. There 
re other plants using several million feet 
f artificial gas per month, and the demand 
constantly increasing. As power for 
erating engines, gas has especially 
roven its efficiency. The perfected gas 
ngines are so economical in their opera- 
ion that the gas consumption is reduced 
o the minimum. In fact, gas engines are 
ast driving out the steam engines in many 
New York factories. 

A little gas-heated steam boiler ranging 
rom one half to two horse-power, has 
been sold in New York, which has opened 
ip new fields for the Consolidated Gas 
‘ompany. ‘These boilers have been util- 
ized in many industries. Automobile and 
repair shops find them of great conven- 
ience, as do bakers, bottlers, confectioners, 
cleaners and dyers, hospitals for sterilizing 
purposes, jewelers, laundries, metal work- 
ers, printers, hotels and many other lines 
of trade. The modern confectioner no 
longer thinks 
of cooking his 
candy by the old 
methods. A gas- 
heated candy 
stove is always 
ready for use. 
By this means 
the temperature 
of candy is easily 
controlled and 
each batch is the 
same. 

In refining 
precious metals, 
been 
found to be of 
distinct advan- 
tage, because in 
melting gold and 
silver ore a very 
close regulation 
f temperature 
is essential. Sil- 
ver will readily 
volatilize if overheated and become lost in 
the fumes. 

Every printer in New York who melts 
his own type uses gas-heated melting pots. 
Every Monotype and Merganthaler type- 
etting machine has an auxiliary heater, 


gas has 


nd it is to gas alone that the phenomenal _ 
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success of the Merganthaler may be at- 
tributed. No other form of metal heating 
would insure the necessary even tempera- 
ture which this delicate machine requires. 
A difference of a few degrees will render 
the product of a typesetting machine 
valueless. 

A very profitable field for the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company has been the employ- 
ment of gas by the tailors in their pressing 
irons. No up-to-date tailor would use 
any other appliance. 

Among the astonishing uses to which 
gas has been applied in New York during 
the past few years may be mentioned the 
gas refrigerating machine. This machine 
is very similar in appearance to the ordinary 
ice-box. The small gas flame puts the 
machinery in motion, and by -regulation 
the temperature may be maintained at 
any point, even as low as zero. It can also 


be used for freezing small cubes of ice for 
Then again there is the gas 


table use. 


CONSTRUCTING BUILDING FROM TOP DOWN 


vacuum cleaner. This is a decided nov- 
elty, and no doubt will become popular 
when its advantages are fully understood. 
A new gas fan has been recently invented, 
which can be operated at a smaller cost 
than any device of this kind ever used. 

In many apartment houses in New York 
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gas incinerators have been installed. As 
a means of garbage disposal, nothing is 
superior to this new and sanitary method. 
These incinerators are odorless in their 
operation. They utilize little space and 
consume approximately twenty-five cents 
worth of gas in a month for a family of 
five persons. They consist of a hopper 
with a tight-fitting cover into which the 
garbage is placed. When the hopper is 
full, the gas is lighted, and in a few seconds 
the waste matter is entirely consumed. 
Recently a daylight producer has been 
introduced in New York, and gas is the 
principal agent used. This is said to be 
the most delicate of all gas appliances 
because the result is obtained entirely 
through the process of elimination. This 
utility is of great value to textile, silk 
and paper manufacturers, because a day- 
light producer enables them to obtain 
proper color effects under all conditions. 
There are few things that would cause 
greater discomfort or unsettle business 
to a greater extent in New York than sud- 
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denly to discover that the gas service 


of the city had been destroyed. Men 
and women who are well advanced in 
years cannot recall a single instance when 
they had trouble in obtaining gas, and they 
have become so accustomed to the relia- 
bility of the service that the thought of 
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being unable to procure it when want: 
never occurs to them. The gas company 
however, is constantly at work providin 
the supply. There is no cessation « 
watchfulness, no guesswork, and no la 
of care in producing the quality whi 
will meet the requirements. 

The Consolidated Gas Company ha 
just completed a tunnel which connect 
Queensboro with the Bronx, which is on 
of the biggest engineering feats in ga 
history. Although the workmen started 
mile apart, when the two sections wer 
joined there was a distance of only thre: 
quarters of an inch in the alignment an 
three-eighths of an inch in grade. Th 
entire work cost approximately $5,000, 
000. Work was started on this big tunn 
in September, 1910. Previous to its buiid 
ing, there was only one tunnel to carry 
gas from the Ravenswood and Astoria 
plants to New York. Not only was thi 
tunnel inadequate for the increase of sup 
ply required from Long Island, compelling 
the manufacture of more gas than th« 
company desired on 
Manhattan, but ther 
was the great hazard 
of having a single 
tunnel to convey the 
enormous volume of 
gas manufactured at 
Astoria and Ravens- 
wood from Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx. 

The tunnel was 
built entirely by the 
Consolidated Gas 
Company force. It is 
4,662 feet long and is 
at an average depth 
of 246 feet below the 
surface of the water 
and nearly 150 feet 
below the bed of the 
river. The tunnel is 
D-shaped, with a 
width of nineteen 
feet, six inches, and a height of twenty 
one feet, and is entirely lined with con- 
crete. It is intended ultimately to carry 
four main pipes, each seventy-two inches 
in diameter. 

The new general office building of the 
Consolidated Gas Company is one of the 
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vest and most completely equipped 
uctures in the world devoted to the light- 
business. The building was erected 
the site of the old four-story brick 
ilding put up by the Man- 
ttan Gas Company in the early 
part of the last century. Its cost 

‘iS approximately $2,500,000, 

| it houses the administrative 

partments of the lighting com- 
panies of Manhattan and the 
Bronx, namely, the Consolidated 
Gas Company and its subsidiary 
is and electric companies. It 
nineteen stories, or 257 feet 
high. The most remarkable fea- 
ture of the building and one 
which has made it a marvel of 
tructural engineering, is that a 
large part of it on the 15th 
Street side hangs from huge gir- 
lers instead of being constructed 
the usual way. Five of its 
are suspended between 
two nineteen-story structures, 
ver one of twelve stories which 
was built about two years ago, 
but was not designed to take 
the additional weight of the larger 
building finally decided upon. 
This suspended portion, built 
from the top downwards, is the 
only hanging building in the world. 

The illuminating feature of the new 
building makes it one of the most bril- 
liantly lighted structures in New York. 
The entire face of the tenth floor is divided 
into bays with artistic panel effects, all 
of which are outlined with lights, while 
thousands of large and small indirect 
lamps dotting the upper stories and out- 
lining even the slightest details of the 
roof and the ornamental cornices, all com- 
bine to make the building a glowing land- 
mark during the night. 

There are now in Manhattan and the 
Bronx about 904,303 meters in use, and 
the gas that flows into these meters is 
upplied by about 1,800 miles of mains 
ind about 1,500 miles of service pipes. 
It takes about one million tons of coal 
every year to furnish the gas supplied 

customers on Manhattan and the 
Bronx. In New York may be found the 
rgest gas mains in the world, some of 


tories 
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which measure five feet in diameter. That 
city has also the largest gas holder in the 
world. The Consolidated Gas Company’s 
largest holder has a capacity of eighteen 


— 
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million feet. The next largest holder is 
in London, which has a capacity of twelve 
million. feet. 

The Consolidated Gas Company has 
a corps of twenty women demonstrators, 
each receiving twenty dollars a week, who 
last year visited 88,176 homes, where they 
not only showed the housewife how to 
use her gas range economically, but they 
gave cooking lessons in the various homes 
visited. This without one cent of expense 
to the customers. 

The Company has five emergency 
crews, each located at different parts of 
the city. These crews are at the beck and 
call of the consumer at any hour of the 
day or night. If a chandelier falls at night 
time, when a customer could not possibly 
get a gas-fitter, a telephone call to the gas 
office brings the nearest emergency crew 
and the necessary repairs are quickly 
made. This service is furnished free of 
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charge, but it costs the Consolidated Gas 
Company about $25,000 a year. The 
emergency crews are equipped with spe- 
cially-built automobiles, in each of which 
there is a pulmotor for resuscitating per- 
sons who have been asphyxiated by illum- 
inating or other gases, or who have been 
in danger of drowning or overcome by 
smoke. The company often sends a pul- 
motor to hospitals and other institutions, 
and there are scores of persons walking 
the streets of New York today whose lives 
have been saved by these pulmotors. 
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There are few gas companies in the 
United States today which are working 


in more harmonious relationship with 
their employees than the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York. The com- 
pany has always regarded its employees 
as more than mere cogs in the machine, 


and the sentiment of the officials was 
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expressed by President George B.Cortely: 
recently when he said: 

“The inevitable tendency of the futu 
is towards closer and closer relations bi 
tween the corporate employer and en 
ployee, wherein the principle of the 
community of interest will be recogniz 
and brought to its full development. 
these relations continue on right lin 
there will be none of the bitter feeling th: 
is engendered by a patronizing superiorit 
on the one hand and a sullen aloofnes 
on the other; but there will be a mutu: 
recognition of the fact tha 
the welfare of each is boun 
up, for good or ill, with that 
of the other. The employe: 
will perceive that the high 
est efficiency of the employe: 
is obtained only when he i 
amply remunerated for hi 
labor, when the conditions 
under which he performs his 
labor are safe, sanitary and 
wholesome, and when the 
mind of the employee is freed 
as far as possible from appre 
hension as to what will hap 
pen to him in case of acci 
dent, and as to what will 
become of his family in case 
of his death. 

“When this relationship 
has been fully established, 
when there is this frank and 
sympathetic understanding 
between employer and em- 
ployee, then we shall have 
not only a greatly improved 
social order, but we shall 
have what is becoming mor 
and more a necessity under 
the stress of modern business 
competition—a greatly in- 
creased efficiency of labor 
This very competition is 
making for such a result; 
and there can devolve upon us no more 
important duty than to hasten the coming 
of the day when such relations shall obtain. 

“Provision for the welfare of employees 
is made sometimes in a way that would 
indicate it was regarded either as a favor 
or as acharity. I do not believe that such 
should be the case, nor do I believe that a 
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orporation should maintain such an atti- 

‘ude toward its employees. Especially 
vhen they serve it faithfully for a long 
veriod of years, they are entitled, as a 
natter of right, to such provision.” 

The general public does not fully realize 
he care with which the manufacture and 
listribution of gas is conducted in New 
York, so that the number of accidents to 
mployees shall be minimized to the ut- 
most extent possible. In order to safe- 


euard the public in every possible way, 
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the various stations and inspect the appli 
ances to see that all safety devices are 
properly maintained, and to suggest fur- 
ther precautions against accident. 

The employees of the companies main- 
tain a Mutual Aid Society which, in return 
for a small monthly fee, pays benefits to its 
members in case of sickness or death and 
provides for treatment by competent 
doctors and free medicine. The companies 
contribute to this society fifty cents for 
each dollar of dues collected, and pays for 
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extreme care is taken to prevent leaks of 
gas, and particular attention is paid to 
the subject of ventilation. None but 
experienced men are allowed to go into 
dangerous places, and careful supervision 
is maintained over all operations of the 
works, mains and service. The employees 
of the various meter and stove repair 
shops are not subjected to unhealthy 
conditions nor to dangers other than those 
usually encountered. The machinery is 
properly guarded and protected. 

The policy of the Consolidated Gas 
Company and associated companies is 
to provide for the comfort and safety of 
its employees in every possible way. A 
force of trained men is employed to visit 


the medicine and the salaries of the 
physicians. In 1909 the total member- 
ship in the society was 2,221; in 1913 the 
number had increased to 3,500. In 1909 
death benefits were paid amounting to 
$5,100, and in 1913, $12,000 was paid. For 
medical attendance and incidental ex- 
penses the company paid out in 1909, 
$4,248.66, and in 1913, $17,301.32. The 
amount paid in sick benefits in 1909 was 
$6,633; in 1913, $14,047 was paid. These 
figures illustrate that the welfare work 
has been developed to a remarkable extent, 
and that it is proving to be of great ad- 
vantage and much appreciated by the 
employees. The society employs five 
regular physicians and one oculist. 
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The Mutual Aid Society has been in 
the habit of giving once or twice a year 
entertainments to which admission is 
charged. These entertainments have been 
largely attended and there has been a 
fund accumulated which at times has 
amounted to as much as $1,000. This is 
kept in a separate account and when cases 
of need arise, help, over and above the 
ordinary allowance, has been given from 
this fund. At Christmas time the officers 
of the Mutual Aid Society ask the foremen 
to report any cases where men receiving 
small salaries and having large families 
would be grateful for a Christmas dinner. 
Nearly one hundred turkeys are distrib- 
uted annually in this way. 

The company maintains for the benefit 
of its employees what is called a mortuary 
fund. Each member pays fifty cents a 
month and in the event of death his bene- 
ficiary receives the sum of $300. Toward 
this fund the company contributes a sum 
equal to fifty per cent of the payment of 
the employees. 


N addition to the societies mentioned, 

the company has in effect a general plan 
of relief and pension, but no hard-and-fast 
rule is followed, each case being individ- 
ualized and passed upon by the officers 
of the company. In case of sickness or 
disability other than from accident, one 
month of full pay or two months of half 
pay is given for each five years of service. 
An employee who has been in the service 
of the company twenty-five years would 
be entitled to full pay for five months, or 
half pay for ten months. At the end of 
such period, if the employee is still disabled, 
a special additional allowance is made 
according to the circumstances. 

There is no age limit for retirement, 
but employees who have been a stipulated 
period in service, if incapacitated for 
further work are, at the discretion of the 
company, entitled to be placed on the 
superannuated list. An employee who has 
been forty years in service and received 
during the past five years a salary of $20 
per week, receives a pension of $12 per 
week. The amount allowed is paid by 
check on the first of each month. The 
beneficiary can live wherever he pleases, 
and is not required to report to the com- 
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pany other than by sending receipt for 
the check. Every accident to an employee, 
whether slight or serious, is promptly re- 
ported to the treasurer with full details. In 
disability from accident each case is care- 
fully considered by the proper officers and 
action taken based on the circumstances. 

The Consolidated Gas Company is 
noted for dealing generously with its em- 
ployees injured in the discharge of duty. 
In minor accidents where disability is 
not of long duration, full pay is usually 
allowed, besides the service of a surgeon, 
whereas, where disability is permanent, 
pension is allowed as the case may seem 
to deserve. Length of service is not a 
special factor in relief and accident cases. 
In the general office and most of the 
branches, as well as in some of the sub- 
sidiary companies, the clerks and other 
employees have formed what is known as 
Mutual Savings and Loan Associations. 
While these are not under the supervision 
of the officers of the company, they are 
encouraged by the officials because they 
tend toward the promotion of the saving 
habit and give the opportunity of making 
loans from a fund on which employees 
have a claim. 

A Legal Aid Bureau has recently been 
established, and every Tuesday evening 
one or more lawyers from the company’s 
legal department will give any employee 
free advice upon any subject which may 
concern him. Most frequently the mat- 
ters upon which the employee desires legal 
information are those pertaining to leases, 
the purchase of property, or domestic 
matters. The Bureau is strictly confiden- 
tial and is giving much satisfaction and 
growing ‘in favor with the employees. 

The officials of the company have fought 
to the last resort the operations of the loan 
sharks among employees of the company. 
No payment is made to a loan shark unless 
by order of the court, and of late these 
parasites have learned the sentiments of 
the officials and there have been no suits. 
The company’s legal department takes 
charge of any case which may be brought 
by the loan shark men. 

Vacation with full pay is allowed as a 
general rule to clerks in all offices, amount- 
ing to two weeks annually. To men in 
the jobbing shops who have been four 
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years in the service of the company, one 
week. To foremen and engineers in works, 
ibout the equivalent of one day per 
nonth, and the street department men 
»ver five years in the service get one week, 
und if over ten years in the service, two 
weeks. All foremen, drivers and night 
‘mergency men, two weeks. 

The Consolidated Gas Company’s office 
ind messenger boys have been enrolled 
in the famous Boy Scouts organization. 
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ment may be learned from the Scout oath, 
which reads: “On my honor I will do my 
best; do my duty to God and my country, 
and to obey Scout laws to help other people 
at all times; to keep myself physically 
strong, mentally awake and morally 
straight.” 

The Scout law requires a boy to be 
trustworthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, cour- 
teous, kind, obedient, cheerful, thrifty, 
clean and reverent. The Consolidated 
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This is one of the first instances in this 
country where a big corporation has en- 
couraged and aided its young men to join 
this worthy movement. 

It has been a matter of regret that so 
many working boys have been unable to 
share in the benefits of the Boy Scouts’ 
pleasures and advantages. Their employ- 
ment has prevented their participation in 
Scout life activities. Last year some of 
the executive officers of the Consolidated 
Gas Company decided toAest the efficacy 
of a plan to extend the movement of the 
juvenile employees, and two troops 
officially Troop No. 160 and No. 161, New 
York. City Council Boy Scouts of America 

were the outcome of a meeting to dis- 
cuss the matter. Each is in charge of a 
competent Scout Master. 

The basic principles of the Scout move- 


Gas Company and the committee in 
charge made it possible for the Scouts to 
maintain a camp at Whitestone, Long 
Island, from July 1 to September 8. The 
experiment was a great success and the 
work will be extended next year. The 
committee which has the Scout movement 
in charge have assumed the attributes of 
big brothers to the boys, and are not only 
assisting them in their Scout work, but are 
taking particular interest in advancing 
them in their positions with the companies. 

Historical events of importance are not 
overlooked in the general scheme of creat- 
ing patriotic and loyal sentiments both 
toward the nation and the company. On 
the one hundredth anniversary celebrating 
the writing of our national anthem, ‘The 
Star Spangled Banner,” I witnessed a 
scene in the meter and appliance repair 
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shops of the Consolidated Gas Company 
that will remain a life inspiration. At 
twelve o'clock the workmen quit their 
benches, and, after washing up, retired 
to their lunch room on the seventh floor 
with all the complacence of business men 
going to their club for the noonday meal. 
Following the substantial and wholesome 
lunch, which I enjoyed with them, those 
who composed the orchestra took up their 
instruments—flutes, French horns, violins 
—with sleeves rolled up and still in their 
working clothes. The leader, Mr. Nicholas 
Inglima, raised his baton, and an overture 
consisting of a medley of national airs was 
played with a lusty vigor in the expression 
and a tempo that was thrilling, by an 
orchestra that would have done credit 
to any occasion. Each man owns his own 
instrument and the concert for the noon 
hour is looked forward to with great eager- 
ness. When the strains of ‘Has Anybody 
Seen Rover’’ were struck up, everybody in 
the vast audience of workmen began 
whistling. Verdi’s “Anvil Chorus” was 
given with real anvils, and it had the veri- 
similitude of fact, for real mechanics were 
playing the anvil chorus with all of the 
delicate shading and expression of a 
symphony orchestra.. The familiar Ameri- 
can patrol brought cheers, and when the 
national air was played, thousands of tiny 
flags were raised in Chautauqua salute. 
A speaker was recruited, where, standing 
on a chair, he delivered a flag peroration, 
and response was enthusiastic. Many of 
the different nationalities were repre- 
sented, and the fire and fervor of patriotic 
sentiment was bubbling over. 

These noonday musical gatherings began 
with a jews’-harp and later were helped 
along by an accordion and then again by 
a guitar. The entertainment was appre- 
ciated, the workers were enthusiastic, and 
gathered for repetitions of the perform- 
ance. Then it was discovered that two 
pianists were among them and they joined 
the guitar corps. From this small begin- 
ning the present orchestra of twenty-five 
pieces was developed. 

The program each day is varied with 
songs by members of the shop force, and 
the one closing fe:ture is the unfurling 
of a large American flag from the roof 
of the room, while “The Star Spangled 
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Banner” is being played. Standing witt 
uncovered heads until the last strains o! 
the national anthem fade away, lust; 
cheers break out when the folds of th 
national colors appear, and the men 
back to work charged with new energy 
and enthusiasm. 

In this same building is located th 
industrial school, where the young men 
receive instruction on the company’s time 
learning how to master the mysteries o! 
gas pipes. Every phase of gas-working is 
here taught in the actual doing of the 
work. Meter readers are trained for their 
duties, and the gas appliance men are 
introduced to the intricacies of successful 
salesmanship, fitting themselves for pro- 
motion. In every detail and department 
of the Consolidated Gas Company the one 
thing—the basic thing—that seems to be 
reflected in their employees is thorough 
knowledge of their work. A fine spirit 
prevails for not only doing their work 
well, but also in seeing that the services 
of the company to the public are made as 
nearly perfect as possible. 


T occurred to me, after going through 
the different departments and seeing the 
manner and method of conducting busi- 
ness, that the Consolidated Gas Company 
has solved in a business way the problem 
of “unrest” that has been confronting the 
world. 

The men are shown that the little 
petty annoyances and passions of the mo- 
ment are of no consequence; that it is the 
ultimate result that counts, and that the 
welfare of all is that of each individual. 
Perhaps in this way the executive man- 
agement of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany, imbued with a patriotism broad and 
comprehensive, is working out in its 
sphere some of the great problems of the 
future. The ultimate result of corpora- 
tions organized and conducted as is the 
Consolidated Gas Company today will be 
the making of good citizenship, counted 
even of more consequence than that of 
merely making money. When the true 
spirit of democracy, such as this, is re- 
flected in our business development, then 
the example and the leadership of the 
new civilization in the New World will 
predominate. 
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How’s Business ? 


A Symposium of Opinions on the Outlook 
by Prominent Business Men 





CASUAL observation of conversa- 
tion among Americans involves 
sooner or later the query, 
“How’s business?” And _ busi- 

ness, whose three essentials are knowledge, 
temper and time, has been forging to the 
front as one most important factor in our 
national life. The mail of every business 
house is burdened with the query one way or 
the other, either implied or direct. ““How’s 
business?” begins with the American boy 
trading marbles and does not conclude 
with the elderly man who clips coupons. 
Even the war news -is interwoven with 
calculations of its effect upon business. 
During the past year the comments 
coming in the mail and face to face be- 
tween men as to the business situation 
is not an academic discussion of econom- 
ics, consequently a symposium of the views 
of American business men at this time is 
most interesting, for whatever impossible 
conditions may exist there is an irresistible 
spirit of optimistic hopefulness in American 
business men, no matter if the letter may 
add parenthetically that ‘‘collections slow” 
or business slack, somewhere in the letter 
you will find a glowing view of the future. 
There never was a time in all history 
when our national life is so interwoven 
in the transactions of business representing 
as it does the basic principle of progress 
and permanent success, and the sneer at 
commercialism passes when we discover 
militarism only a cloak for it. The United 
States is proving to the world how incon- 
sequential are those things which have 





been felt to be paramount in the building 
up of a nation such as military power and 
frowning fortifications along the border, 
for business is something that concerns 
individuals and the home welfare, and 
requires no apology in this day of glorified 
peaceful industry, which is another name 
for “Americanization.”’ 

“How’s business?” is the question that 
Uncle Sam is proclaiming to the world 
as he takes over the embassies and legations 
of nations at war. ‘“‘How’s business?”’ is 
reflected in the activities of the people, 
even when a sympathetic shudder comes 
with details of carnage. If the nations of 
Europe had been more engrossed in busi- 
ness, which naturally concerns the welfare 
of two parties to the transaction, there 
would be little war talk. 

Quotations from some of the letters re- 
ceived in the office during early September 
present interesting sidelights on the busi- 
ness situation that much more clearly 
indicate the real situation than the 
erudite discussion of economists. The 
President struck the keynote when he 
issued the neutrality proclamation asking 
the people of this country to attend 
strictly to business and their own business 
at that. Mr. T. B. Walker of Minneapolis, 
one of the best known business men in the 
West, whose clear foresight and judgment 
has been frequently verified in the activi- 
ties of a long and busy life, gives a most 
interesting survey of the present situation: 


If our country will pursue a practical, statesmanlike 
course of encouragement for our industrial and business 
interests, we may come through the next several years 
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much more successfully than under the conditions 
prevailing when the war began, under the losing game 
of competition with Europe, under practically free 
trade. 

Under our free trade program the nation is running 
behind and accumulating a vast European debt, which, 
if continued, will certainly bring ruin to our industrial 
and financial affairs. If under present conditions a 
sufficiently broad view and policy should prevail of 
statesmanship and not party politics and prejudice, 
in which our industrial and business institutions were 
given the same considerations and square deal that 
Germany has given to its business interests, we could, 
through personal and collective enterprise secure and 
command in large part the commerce of the world, 
and in the development of our resources pay off our 
enormous European debt and bring again a prosperity 
to the American people, even exceeding that which 
individual enterprise has in the past placed us fore- 
most among the nations of the world? But a square 
deal and helpful encouragement and co-operation in 
prompt and efficient legislation, and friendly adminis- 
trative action must prevail, or an unfortunate condition 
similar to, if not equal to that which will prevail in 
Europe after this war, will come to us also. 


Unbounded optimism characterizes the 
thoughts expressed in the following para- 
graphs by a prominent manufacturer in the 
West: 


Speaking generally and not of any particular indus- 
try, it is evident that at the moment business is marking 
time. This is the inevitable result of the European 
war which for the time being has entirely disarranged 
international banking machinery and practically cut 
off all export and import business, has caused interest 

rates in the United States to rise to the maximum and 
generally has created a situation which is without 
precedent 

It is, however, only a matter of a short time when 
the steps now being taken by the Federal Government 
and by bankers and business men, working through 
their different associated bodies, will become operative 

and will go a long way towards restoring international 

banking and shipping facilities to a comparatively 
normal basis. The proposed iatesestional banking 
arrangements in particular are designed to steady the 
general situation and should not only help business in 
this country, but should also materially assist it in 
foreign countries, except perhaps in those districts 
comprising the theater of war operations. 

Then the plans now being formulated become 
effective it is difficult to see how business in the United 
States can help commencing to boom. This country 
being the only great producing nation left with unim- 
paired producing facilities must of necessity become, 
for a time at least, the great supply market 4 a large 
portion of the world, and in addition a tremendous 
stimulus is sure to be added by the creation of new 
industries to supply the domestic demand for articles 
which have heretofore been imported, and the foreign 
supply of which will now be largely, if not entirely, 
unavailable. 

It is, of course, impossible to say how soon this 
desirable state of affairs will be reached, but it would 
seem that by the end of the year a considerable and 
continuing improvement over present conditions should 
become apparent. 


The present war will turn the consumers 
of the world to our markets in the opinion 

Mr. Joseph G. Butler, Jr., president of 
the Brier Hill Steel Company, who has just 
returned from abroad: 


The war in Europe will result in great commercial 
benefit to every line of industry in the United States. 
I look to see prices of iron and steel advance. This war 
will create a tremendous demand for our food as well 
as iron and steel production in all parts of the world. 
It will require everything in the way of surplus that we 
can produce to supply the wants of those nations at 
war, when safe lines of communication are established, 
not to speak of the demands to be made upon us by 
those nations whose needs heretofore have been sup- 
plied by Germany, Great Britain, France and Belgium. 
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A great war will rob the manufacturers of Europe of 
their supremacy in the world’s markets, and this should 
be our opportunity to take their places. 


That economy should be the watchword 
of the hour both individually and nation- 
ally is the dominant idea in the paragraph 
sent in by Mr. Joseph A. de Boer, president 
of the National Life Insurance Company 
of Montpelier: 


As to basic conditions in the United States, busines: 
is and ought to be all right—not especially active, 
mind you, but self-sufficient—provided people kee; 
doing business by extending credit or renewing credit 
on merit. Of course exchanges and payments of debt 
have been adversely affected by the European wars, 
and business has bent before this cause the more readily) 
because the country itself was undergoing a re-align- 
ment of exchanges and credits under the new currency 
and tariff acts. The thing to be avoided by Govern 
ment is a too extensive application of emergency 
currency with what that implies, namely, the assump 
tion of aid to some classes of business which ought t 
be taking care of themselves. Neither will the situation 
be materially or finally benefited through the Govern- 
ment’s becoming a purchaser of silver and ships when 
its own income is dwindling and it is confronted by 
the need of additional taxation legislation. The right 
course, rather, would be to practice greater national 
economy and conservatism. If that be not done, 
there is actual danger of inflation, followed by con- 
tractions and panics and yet further loss. Crops of all 
kinds should be moved, not held, in order to prevent 
overlapping and overstocking, since another harvest 
will soon be in hand. Meanwhile conditions have 
shortened hours of work and entirely wiped out work 
for thousands of men. This on the approach of fall 
and winter will mean great suffering and suggests the 
wisdom of practicing greater economy in living ex- 
penses, and certainly the patriotism of practicing 
generosity and philanthropy on the part of those who 
have in behalf of those who have not. The near future 
is likely to prove the possibilities of a food ry md 
on the part of the agricultural class, which the Gov 
ernment and politicians have so signally favored in the 
past, and, on the part of labor, a significant lesson in 
the values of peace and of a chance for permanent, 
remunerative employment. These in turn will have a 
strong influence upon a better understanding between 
the producer, the middleman and the consumer and so 
contribute to more equitable and considerate political 
action in the future. 


A time to strengthen our trade with 
South America on account of its proximity 
rather than with any other section of the 
world is the counsel given by Mr. George 
Woodruff, president of the First National 
Bank of Joliet, Illinois: 


Although the war will greatly deplete the purchasing 
power of the whole world, nevertheless, practically all 
neutral countries are looking to us for some degree of 
assistance, and we can therefore push our trade in all 
directions. However, we find that the two particularly 
attractive areas open to our commerce are China and 
South America, and while both of these parts of the 
world deserve our best attention, yet I have found 
during recent visits which I have made to China and 
Manchuria and also to all of the countries of South 
America that as to exports in general—and not particu- 
lar articles needed in China—we should put forth our 
first and hardest efforts on the continent to the south. 
The countries of South America are nearer to our shores 
than China, and lie within our own sphere of political 
influence, while China is under so many conflicting 
political influences that we cannot expect our business 
interests to be as well protected there as in South 


America. Furthermore, the Panama Canal will mate- 
rially increase American prestige in this part of the 
world. There is also the most important factor of all 


to be considered—the character of the people. In 
China there is a people whose ideas are entirely alien 
to ours. and it is necessary to first create a demand for 
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most of our goods. On the other hand, we find in 
South America the civilization of Europe combined 
with American ideas, and there already exists a pressing 
demand for the necessities and luxuries of life, and the 
Vereen wueaes is the logical country to take care of this 
demand. 


Here is one in an optimistic strain from 
Mr. A. J. Porter, president of the Shredded 
Wheat Company, who believes that our 
trade with South American markets 
should be pushed as far as possible: 


Would say that while certain lines of business at 
present are quiet, I believe that our whole country is 
in a very sound condition. If our people are wise and 
maintain strict neutrality in action and remark, I 
believe that the future is bigger and better for us than 
anything we have ever known. 

The development of the South American and other 
tremendous markets, as well as the demand from the 
European countries, will give us all more than we can 
possibly do. 


That now is the time for us to build up 
again our merchant marine which was 
destroyed at the time of the Civil War 
is the opinion of Mr. George H. Barbour 
of the Michigan Stove Company, Detroit: 

There is no question in my mind but what this ter- 
rible, wicked European war is disturbing more or less 
the business interests of the United States. It may be 
said, and I think truthfully, too, that we should not 
directly allow ourselves to become disturbed over these 
conditions. I believe we should follow along the lines 
advocated by President Wilson: let us keep cool and 
attend to business. I received a few days ago a blotter 
published by the Canton Company of Cleveland, and 
they solicited that business men buy these by the 
thousands and circulate them broadcast. The blotter 
reads, ““‘Don't Talk War; Talk Business.” If the 
American business men would follow this suggestion 
I believe it would have a wonderfully good effect. 
Of course big cities who do a large export business are 
suffering from this condition—especially New York, 
and it can be readily understood in the case of the large 
export houses that had a regular business—exporting 
and importing—that today their business must be 
practically nothing. This must change sooner or later, 
and I hope it will not be long before the ports will be 
opened (even if the war continues, as it is liable to) and 
business conditions, I trust, will be greatly improved. 

We are all disturbed over the foreign war situation. 
It is a horrible war and is the most discussed topic in 
clubs, hotels and public places, and it is liable to create 
a more or less pessimistic sentiment—the people fearing 
that it is going to affect the United States most seri- 
ously, but I fail to see why we should harbor such a 
sentiment. It will affect, no doubt. our large é¢ities 
where the export trade is an important item, and I hope 
that our government will see the necessity of having 
a merchants’ marine, which we should have had a 
number of years ago. We have the experience now, 
and as you know, experience is the best schoolmaster 
if it does not cost too dear. I feel that this government 
should equip itself and without a great deal of delay 
with a merchants’ marine, and they have an oppor- 
tunity now to buy German ships. I have felt that the 
Government should make this purchase on the grounds 
of self-preservation, but the question has been raised 
that we will be assisting the German nation to a large 
extent, which we have no right to do. But I think 
we could get around this. There is enough money in 
this country, and the Government could in some way 
interest capitalists to form a company that would buy 
these boats and then when the war is settled the 
Government can in some way assist them in seeing that 
the merchants’ marine is kept up. First if it does cost 
the Government a little something, they will get 
revenues from exports and imports. It is the only way 
I see that we can get a merchants’ marine without a 
great deal of delay. If we undertook to build our own 
ships, what a time it would take! There is no use in 
talking about purchasing the present American-made 
boats; they are not built right for ocean trade. So | 
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say it almost seems we are forced for self-protection to 
in some way arrange to get these boats which are offered 
to us by the German government. 


The control of Holland as the one object 
of the Kaiser’s present effort is the origi- 
nal point of view expressed by Mr. J. / 
Whitcomb in a letter dated September 10: 


A European war is calculated to impoverish the larg- 
est nations there, stop their factories from working, 
and compel them to borrow money. The reflex of that 
will naturally start up our factories, and at first raise 
the price of money. But the second result will be an 
abundance of employment and a resulting abundance 
of money here. The third result will be an influx of 
impoverished emigrants into this country where food 
is plentiful and where freedom from monarchy and 
persecution is known to exist. 

Should Germany attempt to take Holland, I prophesy 
that the whole world would turn against Germany, 
even China, Japan, and all South American countries. 
for the whole world is interested in the commodities 
controlled by Holland and which Holland—the only 
free trade country in the world—has always dispensed 
to the world at a reasonable price. 

The integrity of the Dutch nation is as important to 
us, in fact, more important to us, than the integrity 
of any other nation on earth, and Holland is the real 
object of Emperor William's present effort, who, in 
his blind self-sufficiency thinks he will be able to scare 
the whole world into submission if he whips his next 
door neighbor, France, as was done once before. 


The country being under a severe finan- 
cial strain it should in view of present 
experience create a fund to be used for just 
such emergencies as have recently arisen, in 
the opinion of Mr. N. Frank of Cedarhurst, 
Long Island: 


It is generally conceded that Europe will have to 
realize very heavily on its holdings of American in- 
vestments. Millions of dollars of our choicest invest- 
ment securities may press for sale, and unless we start 
now, the flood of forced liquidation may swamp us. 
The greater amount of these securities is good and would 
be held but for the pressing necessities of their holders. 

In view of the stupendous strain on capital that is 
now here, which increases daily, and which will continue 
to increase even after the war is over, is it not the time 
to start a nation-wide campaign of universal saving, 
embracing all of our people, having for its purpose the 
buying of our railroads and industrial securities at 
bargain prices? 

If only ten million of our population save an addi- 
tional $20 per year, it would create an investment fund 
of $200,000,000. If a greater sum, say $50 could le 
saved, a fund of $1,000,000,000 would be available to 
relieve the situation. What a grand opportunity to 
start the nation on an era of prosperity! 


A prediction from the pen of one of the 
strong editorial writers of the country, 
Mr. Frank Putnam of the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch, seems to portend that Germany 
will become, after the war, a great world 
power in commerce: 


Between Germany and England it is a war for com- 
merce, between Germany and France a war for the 
final settlement of a territorial issue, between Germany 
and Russia a war of territory and of civilizations, 
between Austria-Hungary and Russia a war for Aus- 
tria-Hungary’s life, which I believe will end with the 
war. 

Austria will go off the map. Germany will absorb 
German Austria, probably Belgium, possibly Holland 
if Holland's neutrality, being violated, affords excuse 
for its seizure by Germany reaching for more North 
Sea frontage. Germany will retain Alsace-Lorraine. 
Russia will either absorb Austria's Slavic domain or 
see it made part of a new Slavic empire with Servia at 
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its head and under Russian suzerainty, giving Russia 
outlet on the western ocean via the and Adri- 
atic Seas. England already has her share of the 
spoils—tiddance of Germany's oversea commercial 
rivalry and a free field to regain trade lost in compe- 
tition with Germany's more studious, industrious, 
better organized factories and export agencies. 


An opinion from a man who has built 
up in the last ten years the greatest drug 
company in the United States, and one 
which has spread its vast business into 
foreign countries, is especially timely. 
The following paragraph is from the pen 
of Mr. Louis K. Liggett, president of the 
United Drug Company: 


One man’s guess is as good as another's. I think 
that the man who believes this war is going to bring 
permanent good to the business of this country will 
find in the end he is sadly mistaken. We will un- 
doubtedly during the next three months have a boom 
here, and it will probably continue until shortly after 
the end of the war, owing to the fact that France and 
Germany will be unable to deliver their manufactured 
products, and many of ours will find a ready market 
where theirs formerly sold. Also our food products 
will unquestionably command a high price, and as 
fifty-three per cent of our people live on farms, this in 
itself will materially benefit general business conditions. 

What I am worrying about is the old truth. We are 
operating today on a lower tariff, one must keep in 
mind. Also keep in mind the fact that following the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1, when Germany de- 
manded and received one billion dollars indemnity of 
France, they also bankrupt poor France. The raising 
of this enormous sum of money by the French people 
was done only by great sacrifices and the practicing 
of the earliest principles of commerce. As a result of 
this France's population needed employment and took 
it at a very low price. Five years following this war 
French products were sold in Germany at lower prices 
than the Germans could produce, because France had 
to have the money, had to find employment for its 
people and they were willing to work at a low wage. 

e are going to face that same condition. France, 
Germany, England, Russia, as well as Belgium, will be 
loaded with an enormous war debt. When this war 
is over, indemnities will have to be paid by someone. 
Asa result the country over there will be bankrupt; 
many of the males having been killed in battle, families 
will have to be provided for, children will have to be 
provided for, labor will be working for a lower wage 
than ever before, younger labor will be employed. 
Can we expect to meet such competition as we will 
have with these countries in such a condition? In m 
opinion we cannot. What is worse, our reduced tari 
will permit their merchandise to come into this country 
at lower prices than ever before and I am afraid 
endanger our already well-established business in home 
products. 

To sum it up as a whole, I cannot be an optimist 
about the general good coming to the United States 
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through this unfortunate war of our friendly nations 
across the sea. 


Mr. Frederick S. Fish, president of the 
Studebaker Corporation. South Bend, In 
diana, is most optimistic in his opinion 
concerning general business conditions of 
the country: 


Our business never was better. General conditions 
in this country for business never were better. e have 
wonderful opportunities. All we have got to do is to 
unlock the gate and embrace them. 


The president of the Columbia Grapho- 
phone Company, Mr. Edward D. Easton, 
believes that the United States is coming 
into its own as a great world market and 
that other countries will look to us, both 
now and in the future, for their supplies: 


Of course it would be impossible for the world’s up- 
heaval now in pr not to disturb the business and 
industries of the United States, even although we re- 
main at peace. We must go through a difficult and 
trying period of rearrangement. Fortunately the 
trouble came at a time not only when there was no 
boom in the United States, but a period of considerable 
business depression, to which the country had already 
well adjusted itself, thus making the next steps de- 
cidedly easier. I cannot doubt that the European 
situation will work to our commercial benefit. It is 
true that the purchasing power of the world must be 
greatly reduced by the waste of war. Nevertheless it 
will take Europe a long time after peace is restored to 
restore her industries; and then we must bear in mind 
that the warring nations will carry their resentment 
against each other, no matter what the result of the 
war, over a long period when they will not trade with 
each other if satisfactory goods can be obtained else- 
where on any terms. Therefore it seems to me obvious 
that if we maintain our neutrality strictly, we will be 
the only great nation from whom all the world will be 
ready and anxious to buy, and our industries will bene- 
fit accordingly. 


The ‘‘Made in America” slogan receives 
hearty support in the following little 
paragraph by Mr. George S. Parker of 
the Parker Pen Company, Janesville, 
Wisconsin: 


How is business with us? Fine—better than last 
year for a corresponding period. During the months of 
April, May, June and most of July our sales were less 
than they were for a corresponding period of last year, 
but since that date we are running way ahead. Reason: 
because we are cultivating our home markets a little 
more intensely than formerly. 


A large number-of additional and most interesting letters which came in too late for 
this number will appear in the December issue of the NATIONAL. We would like to have 
all our readers join in adding their ideas to this most interesting national symposium. 
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HIRTY years ago he lay flat on 
his back; not a muscle of his 
body could he move except only 
with excruciating pain. His hands 

and feet- were helpless. It was necessary for 
an attendant, a strong man, to turn him 
over in bed to ease the intense suffering. 

The farm was mortgaged; the family 
in comparatively: destitute circumstances. 
The rheumatic pains increased; the vic- 
tim did not know which way to turn for 
relief, either from suffering or from penury 
that was persistently staring in at the 
bedroom window. 

He was Milo C. Jones, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin. Today he still i$ the sorely 
crippled man of rheumatism, his body 
mayhap is more twisted and tortured than 
it was thirty years ago, but a handsome 
competence is his, a competence that halts 
the voraciously hungry wolf far from his 
door, and in the world of commerce and 
advertising he is regarded as one of the 
remarkable men of the age. 

Sausage has made Milo Jones famous, 
also wealthy. The product that he manu- 
factures is shipped into all the states of 
the American Union, and were it a less 
perishable article would go into European 
countries. He employs a large force of 
workingmen and office assistants, daily 
the express company furnishes him a 
special car for the transportation of the 
sausages and by-products, and the Jones 
factory is pronounced a model in sanitary 
and convenience equipment. 

Mr. Jones is called a man with a dollar- 





and-a-half body but a million dollar head. 
The devil rheumatism has affected every 
part of his system except the head. Un- 
compromising will power and determination 
to succeed, in spite of great obstacles, won 
a remarkable battle. 

Jones came out of college a competent 
civil engineer and for several years prac- 
ticed the profession. It was while en- 
gaged in pulling the chain and sighting 
the transit that he encountered the terrible 
disease that has twisted his body into 
immovable shape. He worked all one 
cold, wet spring day knee deep in water, 
surveying swamp land for a railroad com- 
pany. He was a bit thoughtless and 
neglected to change socks and clothes on 
arriving home. Like other men of power- 
ful physique and rich, vigorously-coursing 
blood, he laughed at the warning of what 
‘neglected wet feet might produce. Two 
days later he began to realize the awful 
error, and every day, aye, every hour, of 
his life since he has not been allowed to 
forget it. 

Young Jones was a helpless cripple. To 
continue work at his profession was 
physically impossible. There was no other 
trade or profession that he knew or could 
engage in. This doleful aspect of life con- 
fronted him one briskly cold November 
day of 1883. He was sitting in the living 
room of his home, looking out upon the 
farmyard. It was pig-killing day. Neigh- 
bors had come to his aid in slaughtering 
a pig or two for the long winter’s food. 

“Such fine sausage as my mother and 
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father made on the farm when I was a 
boy!’’ said Jones sadly to his wife. “Hog 
killing time was among the happiest days 
of the year. Why couldn’t we make 
sausage such as my parents made?” he 
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invalided husband than from belief in 
the ultimate success of the venture. The 
sausage making industry was started at 
once in the Jones home. It was a financial 
and health-promoting success from the 

beginning. The men had carried 
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Mr. Jones on his couch of pain 
into the kitchen that he could 
direct the mixing of the ingredi 
ents so essentially required to the 
toothsome winter sausage. The 
meat was chopped with a hand 
machine. The lard was rendered 
on the kitchen stove. 

For four years a small room 
adjoining the kitchen was the 
manufacturing plant. By that 
time the business had expanded 
to an extent that additions to the 
factory were necessary. Today 
the Jones sausage plant is con 
tained in a separate building. 
Mr. Jones never had been inside 
a packing house; there were no 
customers when he started. The 
neighbors tasted and asked for 
more. Now, as Mr. Jones smil- 
ingly comments, his “neighbors 
are scattered in every state of the 
Union.” Success came to Jones 
and his wife in unexpectedly 
large measure. Brains and grit 
had won. 

Milo Jones is still making 
sausage; the rheumatism has not 
eased on his system, but the mind 
is less concerned over its ravages. 
At 8 o’clock every morning he is 
in his office and shop. He super- 
vises; his son and daughter are in 
immediate charge of the work in 
the factory, the leading industry 
in southwestern Wisconsin. But 
sausage alone is not the only out- 








MILO C, JONES 


Who, despite great obstacles, has built up a splendid business and 
who believes thoroughly in the power of advertising 


asked his wife. “I know that all the 
neighbors we gave sausage to liked it 
immensely. I know how it was made. 
Only, instead of giving it away we could 
sell it, couldn’t we?” 

The saddened young wife gave assent, 
more, mayhap, to cheer her painfully 


put. Like all progressive men, 
Mr. Jones learned early to utilize 
the valuable by-products. The 
whistle of the pig goes to waste 
in the Jones factory—nothing else. But 
progress has not been made at the sacrifice 
of wholesomeness. At the National Pure 
Food Show Milo Jones’ dairy farm products 
were given 100 per cent purity markings. 
“After a week of sausage making I 
began to feel that at last I had found 
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omething interesting to do, something, too, 

that I could do,” commented Mr. Jones 
upon his business venture. ‘Experiments 
were made with chopping and seasoning 
until we had exhausted our ingenuity in 
producing the best product possible. The 
neighbors told their neighbors. Soon our 
sausages were sold in nearby towns. 
There was no blazed trail nor beaten path 
for us to follow. It was a step into the 
unknown. We realized that we were 
making a perishable product, which was 
not only made in every packing house but 
in every meat market, in every hamlet 
of this country. It was fresh meat and 
would keep only a moderate length of 
time under reasonably favorable condi- 
tions. The boys and girls of the town 
came in to help with the work, and they 
are the ones that are doing it now.” 

To advertising Milo Jones attributes 
the notable success that has come to him 
in the world of business. He is firmly, 
unalterably intrenched in the belief that 
advertising pays. His publicity exper- 
iences he, relates in these words: ‘We 
began in 1903. The appropriation for the 
first year was not large. We selected such 
magazines as we thought were read by the 
people who would prove our best customers. 
The results overwhelmed us. Our busi- 
ness increased seventy per cent the first 
year we advertised. Since that time our 
trade has grown one thousand per cent. 
Through advertising we have made it 
possible to deliver sausage in every part 
of the United States.” 

At the convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs, held in Baltimore, 
Milo Jones, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, 
was acclaimed the man of the hour. His 
presence was literally demanded by the 
officers of the club, and the traveling ex- 
penses of himself and attendant were paid 
by the association, as an inducement to 
get him before the advertising men. He 
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read a twenty-minute paper on the value 
and method of advertising that was 
listened to by publicity men the world 
over. 

Here are reasons to which Mr. Jones’ 
remarkable success is ascribed: He does 
not deceive; he sells what he promises; he 
produces a reliable, wholesome article; he 
does not cheat at weight or measure; other 
manufacturers’ products are not substi- 
tuted for his own. “Quality and service 
first” is a motto in the Jones factory. 

Invalidism made Milo Jones, albeit the 
anguish unspeakable. The devil rheuma- 
tism laughed too soon. Death wouldn’t 
relieve him of the intense suffering, so 
he tried another tack, like the crafty 
mariner at the mercy of the waves. The 
change of thought helped immeasurably. 
Mayhap it wasn’t exactly the sausage that 
helped, it may have been the work, the 
evolving of ideas and the animating pur- 
pose. The moving finger writes, and, 
having writ, passes on. Jones saw the 
writing; he has been writing ever since. 

The Jones dairy farm is the result of 
the success in developing an idea. It is 
more than that; the idea could never have 
been nurtured to its present proportions 
unless it had been conceived in the brain 
of a man with high ideals. For back of 
all the success underlying the institution 
stands the sterling honesty+and integrity 
of Milo C. Jones. 

Calamity gave Mr. Jones an opportunity 
to cultivate an acquaintance with men of 
success and fame in the world of literature 
and science. They came and ministered 
to him. Pain gave Jones an understand- 
ing mind, a receptive heart. It also gave 
him business success. “Great is the man 
who can cash in his disabilities,’ one phil- 
osopher has told us. 

The story of Milo Jones, the sausage 
man, has a thrill in it, because it is the story 
of a brave fight against unusual odds. 














S I review editorial work, I 
find myself still trying to 
solve the old problem of 
coming close to readers, and 
a picture comes to mind 
of our first newspaper 
printed on a toy hand 
press, smeared, filled with 
typographical errors and with crude sub- 
stitutions of letters when we ran “out of 
sorts”’—but that little paper contained 
items of interest to the family household. 
There was an essay to be clever at the 
expense of the admiring father, who 
promptly expressed his opinion concerning 
the initial attempt in “‘getting close to the 
people” by faithfully administered and 
long-remembered paddling—a _ touching 
woodshed interview, such as was a common 
family incident before the rod was spared 
and juvenile courts were established. A 
few years later a real newspaper with an 
engraved heading distributed over on the 
wind-swept prairies contained interviews 
elaborated from the daily chats with far- 
mers ‘“‘coming into town” and telling about 
the crop prospects and past experiences 
“back East.”” In the evolution of a daily 
newspaper, it was found that the goings 
and comings of the people necessitated a 
skirmish line at all outgoing and incoming 
trains. 

Whenever an article was printed that 
had the impress of real human interest, 
or seemed to get close to the people, it 
was cut out and sent to friends back home. 
The prospects of new railroads, the ten- 
thousand-dollar court house and the dream 





of steamboats on the Jim were the stock 
subjects of “‘good stuff.” 

Articles that are written in a spontane- 
ous and natural way often seem to 
make the reader feel that he himself has 
in fact made a discovery of something 
that the editor is writing about. How 
much it has meant to country editors, to 
walk down the street and hear a good friend 
or neighbor say, ‘““That’s a good article,” 
in advocating a new cemetery walk, or 
getting in new factories or pointing out 
how a new traction line would help the 
town. It may be difficult to interest the 
farmer in long tariff editorials, but he wants 
to know about the price of lumber when 
he starts to build a new barn. The cohe- 
sive element of society is self-interest, and 
when the reader finds something that 
includes himself in what is said, then he 
feels that he is drawn closer to the editor. 
Good reporting is the foundation of effec- 
tive editorial work, and in these days when 
women have become such a potent factor 
in the business life of the country, the little 
incidents that have to do with the old-time 
home life are fast becoming a retrospect, 
and memories associated with some pic- 
ture of the past, common in village and 
country life, are always alluring to anyone 
who ever lived outside the city whirl. 

Getting close to the people is fundamen- 
tally the spirit of the age, and is indispen- 
sable to the success of business in many 
phases. It decides the rise and fall of 
monarchical and political leaders and is the 
last word when the careers of statesmen 
are reviewed. A President, in his executive 
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messages, although directed to the Congress 
of the United States, writes primarily a 
message to the people. He is trying to 
get close to the people, an accomplishment 
which has been the magic key to whatever 
prestige and profit have ensued in the 
activities of all ages. 

In the chronicles of the apostles in the 
Good Book, the simple and stately gran- 
deur and language of Holy Writ in parable 
and narrated incident comes very, very 
‘lose to the people. The old masters in 
art and the masters in music have their 
efforts and theories reduced to a common 
lenomination of a heart impulse to get 
lose to the people. The astrologers of old 
in forecasting the future, the scientist and 
inventor in trying to’ create something 
that will meet the demand or necessities 
of the times, are doing nothing more than 
the editor who is trying to come near his 
readers. He works with concrete facts and 
popular sentiment, and it would seem that 
more objective and less subjective writing 
in the newspapers would bring him a little 
bit closer to the people, who form the 
tribune to which he must ultimately sub- 
mit his contributions. They are the judges 
and may read or “return with thanks” of 
indifference the offerings which he sends 
for their consideration. 

The greatest figure in all history, whose 
immortal career surpasses that of the 
greatest romance ever written, Abraham 
Lincoln was the head master of all his 
contemporaries in getting close to the peo- 
ple, and his life career is the most inspiring 
lesson that can be presented. He never 
made an address or wrote a letter or state 
paper without having it permeated with 
the predominant thought of coming close 
to his readers, looking them squarely in 
the face and expressing in masterful sim- 
plicity the logic and reasons why he 
believed in this idea or proposed that way 
of doing things. Lincoln understood the 
people, not as a nebulous, intangible quan- 
tity, but as concrete, individual person- 
alities standing out before him in all the 
glow of conscious power, strong in the fel- 
lowship and understanding of each other, 
which mellows and ripens into enduring 
confidence. 

We come close to each other when we 
come to understand one another, and do 
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something for each other. That reveals 
an unselfish purpose with no other thought 
of reward than a kindly smile or word of 
appreciation. The inspiration of simple 
words and acts of gratitude include the 
virtues of all the Graces and, as Carlyle 
says. “In this world there is one godlike 
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thing, the essence of all that ever was or 
ever will be of godlike in this world—the 
veneration done to human worth by the 
hearts of men.” 


* * * 


HAT there is a serenity in age which 
comes with the years was impressed 
upon me recently during an evening spent 
in his library with the late Hon. David 
Cross of New Hampshire, listening to his 
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personal reminiscences of Daniel Webster 
speaking on the stump in the ‘“Tippecanoe 
and Tyler, too” campaign. To have 
heard Webster deliver his famous oration 
at the dedication of the completed Bunker 
Hill Monument in 1843, and later to have 
listened to his thunderous debate in the 
United States Senate, was a realistic 
moving picture of the past and is a heritage. 
To have lived ninety-seven years and still 
be in active touch with the current thought 
of the time, retaining the manner one 
would expect in an active man of sixty, 
made the career of David Cross seem like 
a romance. He was literally the “grand 
old man” of New Hampshire, and every 
day he went to his law office and worked 
just as he did for over seventy years. 
Thoroughly posted on the war situation 
in Europe and the progress of affairs all 
over the country, he had a perspective 
allotted to few. 

Mr. Cross was born in Weare just one 
day after the Fourth of July in 1817, and 
is descended from ancestors who located 
in Ipswich, Massachusetts, in 1637. When 
his mother was rocking him in the cradle, 
Daniel Webster had just won the famous 
litigation so vital to Dartmouth College. 
Later Mr. Cross attended the same col- 
lege and was its oldest living alumnus, 
having graduated in 1841. He studied 
law in Troy, New York, and Boston, and 
wrote a history of the Harvard Law 
School, which includes interesting com- 
ments on the lively days when Longfellow 
and Lowell were dignified seniors. 

As one of the first voters of the Repub- 
lican party, he chatted about political 
history from personal knowledge. His 
first vote was cast as a Whig for William 
Henry Harrison. For over threescore and 
ten years he had been constant in his 
appearance at the courts, trying and 
arguing a variety of cases that are almost 
encyclopedic in their scope. With clients 
ranging from great corporations to the 
humblest citizen, Judge Cross always 
remained the same democratic whole- 
souled citizen, living his own quiet life, 
but always active, filling to the full his 
measure of life’s usefulness. 

At the dedication of the restoration of 
the birthplace of Daniel Webster, Mr. 
Cross delivered an address that was a 
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classic of historic lore, and the enthusiasti: 
greeting given him must have been grati 
fying to one who had lived to witness th: 
passing of so many eminent men of thi 
past prominent in local, business and px 
litical life, and a living witness of event 
that have marked the greatest epoch i 
world history. The gem of this class: 
was his tribute to the old-fashioned New 
England home: 


Daniel Webster was the product of th 
New England home. 

A New England home! What was it 
What has it been and what has it done fv: 
this state, for the nation, for the world, i: 
the past two hundred years? I wish I had t! 
ability to recite this marvelous yet beautifu! 
story of the New England home. I wish 
could bring before you something that woul! 
enable you to see as I see in yonder house t! 
family of Ebenezer Webster in 1782. 

As I look I seem to hear in that old hou 
the clang of the loom, the whir of the whi 
and the song of the mother at her wor! 
Some of us had a New England home in 
childhood, and know what it was. I remem- 
ber, as if but! yesterday, more than ninety 
years ago, my childhood home, the loom, thx 
spinning wheel, the books, the prayers, and 
the rich ‘‘counter’’ voice of my mother ir 
cradle song and old religious hymns. 


* * * 


HERE have been many girl proteges, 

and girl friends in whom Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox has been interested. She has 
now centered her attention, for the time 
being, at least, upon a gifted boy, Alfred 
Newman, who is thirteen years old, and 
a prodigy in the musical world. Master 
Newman has been studying for five years, 
and has attained astonishing results. He 
renders Mendelssohn, Chopin, Liszt, Wag- 
ner, and other great composers, as perfectly 
as ever Paderewski did in his prime. Be- 
sides being a great artist, a born genius, 
and a tireless worker, Mrs. Wilcox declares 
the boy to be possessed of most unusual 
moral qualities and characteristics. 

When questioned about her interest in 
the boy Mrs. Wilcox said: “I am not 
interested in him, merely because he ren- 
ders the great masters marvelously and 
even composes wonderfully, but rather 
because he has such a rare and interesting 
nature. His father is a poor Russian 


fruit dealer, in New Haven, Connecticut, 
and Alfred is the oldest of eight children. 
The mother is a very beautiful woman, 














and both parents show good blood and 
breeding despite their humble position and 
lack of means. The family has made every 
possible sacrifice in order to educate this 
boy in music, and he has a most deep-seated 
sense of ‘noblesse oblige.’ His whole desire 
for success seems based upon his anxiety to 
make his parents happy and to repay them 
for what they have done for him. He is 
a béautiful looking boy, modest, gentle, 
unassuming, and wholly unspoiled. The 
Russian Jews are people of marvelous 
talent, indeed all the Hebrew races, wher- 
ever they are found, seem to abound in 
talent. This need not astonish us when 
we stop and consider that a Hebrew maiden 
was chosen as the mother of the greatest 
man who has lived on earth, Jesus Christ.’ 

Mrs. Wilcox predicts a very great 
future for Master Newman in case he can 
continue his studies. He is a pupil of 
E. A. Parsons of New Haven, and Pro- 
fessor Parsons has done wonders for the 
child. He is hoping to receive sufficient 
patronage from society people and lovers 
of music to enable him to continue his 
studies in New York this winter. 


* * * 


DISTINCTIVE feature of Massachu- 
setts Republican state conventions is 
the night-before-the-convention gathering. 
For years this mustering of the hosts was 
held in the American House, Boston, but 
this year it was transferred to the Bancroft 
Hotel in Worcester. I just felt I wanted 
to attend an enthusiastic political gather- 
ing that would reflect the good old ‘“‘get- 
together”’ spirit. The delegates and Repub- 
lican leaders and voters came by hundreds 
from every county and the hotel named 
after the famous author of “Bancroft’s 
History of the United States,” who lived 
in Worcester, was crowded with enthusias- 
tic party leaders from all over the state. 
There was a larger representation of 
younger men than has attended previous 
conventions for many years, and: an 
earnestness in the personnel that promised 
Republican gains in November, twelve 
hundred out of fourteen hundred delegates 
being present, very few of whom were 
substitutes. 
Senators Henry Cabot Lodge and John 
W. Weeks; the Republican candidate for 
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governor, Hon. Samuel W. McCall, and 
members of the state ticket, were given’a 
hearty greeting. It was a real reception— 
for hours enthusiastic throngs gathered 
to shake hands with the Senators and the 
candidates. Many of McCall’s old col- 
leagues in Congress were present, every- 
body seemed to be shaking hands with old 
friends and the talk centered upon plans 
for a successful campaign. Itseemed like 
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a great family gathering. The convention 
itself, held in historic Mechanics Hall, 
where the first Republican convention 
met in 1856, was full of purpose and con- 
fidence, and a fitting sequel to the “‘night- 
before”’ reception. 

The enthusiastic ovation paid to Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge by the cheering dele- 
gates was an inspiring note at the conven- 
tion. It revealed the gratitude and appre- 
ciation of the rank and file, old and young, 
of his party for the eminent and distin- 
guished service which Senator Lodge has 
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rendered to the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts and the nation at large. There 
was in the ringing applause a personal 
note that must have been gratifying to 
Senator Lodge, whose long and distin- 
guished career has made him the scholar 
statesman of the Senate, and preserving 
the tradition of his state in national 
affairs. 

In all his years of public service he has 
been unrelenting and reserved in his devo- 
tion to the duty before him, and his literary 
work has served to supplement his service 
in the Senate, and do his full part of creat- 
ing the constructive legislation that has 
had an important bearing on federal 
statutes. Senator Lodge has been equal 
to every emergency in foreign affairs when 
called upon to grapple with important 
international problems. 

Chairman Thurston of the State com- 
mittee presided and prefaced his effective 
and capable management with a vigorous 
little speech advocating an aggressive and 
fearless policy. It was altogether a splen- 
did Republican gathering, in the home city 
of brave old George Frisbie Hoar, who in 
life was the embodiment of the ancient 
Roman spirit that now inspired the con- 
vention. The vigorous speech delivered 
by Congressman Samuel E. Winslow of 
Worcester was a bold and courageous plea 
for the recognition of the Republican party 
as ever foremost in demanding justice and 
fairness for all the people. There was a 
most significant tone in the declaration of 
the platform advocating positive popular 
support of measures for building up busi- 
ness, railroad and industrial activities, 
as the sources of the country’s prosperity 
by means of fair play, and a cessation of 
the bombardment of vital interests by 
political demagogues, giving the real ques- 
tion of vital importance to all the American 
people—a full day’s work at American 
wages—adequate consideration. 

Congressman Winslow’s speech was 
characteristic of his vigorous methods as a 
business man who sees in partisan legisla- 
tion economic fallacies and extravagant 
expenditures which must not continue. 
The tributes to Senators Lodge and Weeks 
and former Senator W. Murray Crane by 
the enthusiastic convention was an inspir- 
ng incident, showing the loyalty and love 
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of Massachusetts Republicans for the 
leaders who had rendered efficient and 
valiant service. The convention alto- 
gether displayed the old-time confident 
enthusiasm, showing that Republicans 
from all sections were “getting together’’ 
and were confident of success at the No 
vember elections. Every town, state and 
ward were represented in the gathering 
by over twelve hundred delegates. The 
occasion had something of the spirit of the 
old-fashioned New England town meeting 
where everybody meets to look in each 
other’s faces, shake hands and talk things 
over, as the speeches and voting proceed. 
The address and platform reflected a 
progressive spirit that has brought many 
leaders of the third party back into the 
fold. The issues are sharply defined in 
the Massachusetts elections this year, 
forecasting platforms and policies for 1916, 
and many of the new national leaders of 
the party will be recruited from New Eng 
land, men who are working out problems 
in state campaigns that will furnish the 
required experience to grapple on broad 
lines with the questions to be settled in 
1916. The speeches were all earnest and 
aggressive, and the reception of the last 
address by Senator John W. Weeks indi- 
cated how keenly the Republicans of Mass- 
achusetts appreciate the energetic and 
intelligent service of the junior Senator, 
who became prominent in the Senate 
during the illness of Senator Lodge, in a 
way that has won for him, whether speak 
ing or at his desk, the hearty appreciation 
of all citizens of the Commonwealth. 
Few minority members are stronger in 
shaping events at Washington than the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts. The 
delegates lingered for a visit, and the event 
seemed altogether like a jolly home- 
coming celebration. 


* * * 


HEN we bade Peter MacQueen, the 
war staff correspondent of the 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE, goodby as he left 
on board the Olympic for the war zones- 
of Europe, it recalled the day when he 
left for Cuba in the Spanish-American 
war as correspondent for the NATIONAL 
MaGazINE and joined the rough riders. 

He is a little man, this Peter MacQueen, 
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but he is as wiry and tough a Scotchman 
as ever recited the catechism. He is a 
graduate of Princeton, a preacher by pro- 
fession, a writer and war correspondent 
by instinct, so it is no wonder that his 
articles in the NATIONAL are always 
awaited with eager interest. While this 
has been a particularly unfavorable war 
for correspondents, we will 
back Peter for getting at 
the facts. 

His articles begin next 
month and will have all 
the brilliant terseness of 
MacQueen style and also 
will have the advantage of 
coming from an eye wit- 
ness, for Peter has a good 
pair of eyes as well as a 
good pair of legs. He can 
see a battle far off and can 
run as fast as the fastest 
of them—if necessary. 

His first experience on 
the French frontier is given 
in the introductory letter 
herewith published. The 
readers of the NATIONAL 
may be assured that they 
will have first-hand ma- 
terial from one of the best 
and most thoroughly sez- 
soned brilliant war corrce 
spondents in the countrv, 

FRANCE, Sept. 24, 1914. 
My dear Joe Chapple: 

I had an article all ready 
for you, but I was arrested 
today for photographing a 
bridge, and the camera, pic- 
tures and article were taken 
from me and I have to ap- 
pear tomorrow at 3 P.M. to 
prove that I am all right. 
They were polite and kind, 
but told me very firmly that it was a grave 
misdemeanor. We joked about my being liable 
to get in trouble in the war zone. This is real 
trouble and no mistake. Nine of the Associa- 
ted Press were “jugged” yesterday. Was it 
not an affront to civilization the burning of 
the Cathedral of Rheims? It was an incom- 
parable example of the wonderful genius of 
France. I was within twenty miles of it 
when it was shelled. There is a marvelous 
heroism among the allies. England calls out 
a million men and will not lay down the 
sword till the allies make their own terms in 
Berlin. Germany is game to the last. 

I see a wonderful people here in France, 
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ready to sacrifice all for country. The people 
have no interest now but in the war. Groups 
join in the streets and at the stations. They 
meet the returning wounded at the stations. 
They gather around the big open-faced Eng- 
lishmen or the bronzed fighters from Morocco 
and Algiers. The French soldiers are a fine, 
well-fed race of men. They have great elan. 
I saw where they charged at Chambray and 
wrecked the German front, leaping like lions 
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on surrounding death. They have great 
officers and great men and great guns. The 
battle of the’ Marne was the greatest ever 
fought in Europe and was a glorious victory 
for France and England. The way the Red 
Cross workers and the women of France 
assist the wounded of all the armies is beyond 
all praise. I will try and get my pictures 
back and get you up an article in a week or 
two. I am in good health, but a little bit 
downhearted over losing my camera. I 
wish I had not photographed the bridge. 
Will write later. 
Yours very faithfully, 
(Signed) PETER MACQUEEN, 
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LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


frok the Little Helps found suited for use in this department we award six months’ 
subscription to the National Magazine. If you are already a subscriber, your subscrip- 
tion must be paid in full to date in order to take advantage of this offer. You can then 
either extend your own term or send the National to a friend. If your Little Help does not 
appear it is probably because the same idea has been offered by someone before you. Try 
again. We do not want cooking recipes unless for a new or uncommon dish. Enclose 
stamped addressed envelope if you wish us to return or acknowledge unavailable offerings. 








CORN GRUEL 
BY E. G. B. 

For people who have a weak stomach and 
who can use any of the preparations of corn, 
take three tablespoonfuls of corn meal, add 
one quart of water, and let it boil for three 
hours in double boiler; add a little salt and 
one quart of milk, then boil one hour. This 
is a gruel and can be given at any time food 
is needed. 


To Free Dried Fruit of Insects 
A small quantity of dried sassafras bark 
placed with dried fruit will prevent insects 
getting in and a tite the fruit. 


SWEETENING FRUIT PIES 
BY MRS. W. C. K. 

Do not put the sugar in a fruit pie until 
after it is taken from the oven; put in all 
the other seasoning, make a syrup of the 
sugar and pour into pie through the slit in 
the top while both are boiling hot. 


BAKING CUSTARDS 
BY }. R. H. 

When making baked custards in the future 
use light brown sugar in place of white and 
the result will be a firm, smooth custard of 
delicious flavor. 


TO CLEAN LAMP CHIMNEYS 
BY I. E. M. 

Save tissue paper in shoe boxes and old 
cast-off dress patterns. To clean lamp chim- 
neys, take a stick one or two feet long, cram 
the paper in chimney, then screw the paper 
round with stick till chimney is clean. Punch 
paper out with stick, then polish with a fresh 
piece of the paper and the chimneys will be 
beautifully clear and bright. 


ashes. 
RELIEF FOR CHILBLAINS 
BY F. H. D. 
Oil of sassafras applied full strength 
excellent for chilblains. 


To Stone Raisins 
Place the raisins on a tin plate in a hot 
oven. When they are heated through, th 
stones can be easily removed. 





TO PROTECT TABLE 
BY MRS. J. R. H. 

To protect a highly polished table when 
using a doily service in summer, cut out 
rounds of heavy white blotting paper to fit 
under each doily. They are cheap and easily 
renewed. 
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Any hard dis- 
colorations may be scoured off with soda or 
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| A Cook Book 
Letter Heads 
and Bar Harbor 


The Visiting Card’s 
Twenty-five Uses 
is sometimes worth every- 


A LETTER HEA thing. Positions lost for lack 


one. We print 100 letter heads and 100 envelopes all 

$1.00; 50 cards, ten cents extra, if with same order. 

Did you know that the calling or visiting card has 
more than twenty-five distinct uses, and that the 
ssession and the right use of one sets one up on a 
gher social level? It isevenso. Do you own a correct 
visiting card? You may have need of all twenty-five 
ses of one before the year is out. The visiting card 

y well be noted as belonging only to a high order of 
unan development. No monkey, no “missing link,” 

Zulu, no savage, carries a visiting card. It is the 
ool of civilization, its “field-mark and device.” It 
innot be dispensed with under our present social 
nvironment. Let us print some for you. 





send postal for samples stating profession or busi- 
Send 10 cents and with samples we will send our 
Exchange Cook Book, containing 264 re- 

es, fully indexed; and our CENTENNIAL SOUV 
ENIR OF BAR HARBOR, Over forty pages of the 
first origins, history and progress of this most beautiful 

| noted watering place. Contains ninety-six pictures, 
some of them 6 x 8 inches in size. Bar Harsor Press 
Co., 20 Mats Street, Bar Harsor, Me. 
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« IF.COMING TO NEW YORK 
WHY PAY EXCESSIVE HOTEL RATES 
199 W. 1034 St. 


THE CLENDENING ""\ Yorw 


Select, Homelike, Economical 
Suites of Parlor, Bedroom and Private Bath for 
two persons $2.00 daily to Parlor, three Bed- 
rooms and Private Bath at $4.00 per 
day for the suite, not for each occupant. 


Write for descriptive booklet O 
with map of City 











A Skin of Beauty is a Joy roreve , 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 










a Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 
Beautifi =) Patches, Rash and Skin diseases, and 
the Skin wh every biemish on beauty, and defies 
lear’ detection. It has stood the 
ecametie test of 65 years; no other 
will do it @ has, and is so harmiess 


we taste it to be sure it is 
proper!y made. Accept no 
counterfeit of similar name, The 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre 
said to a lady of the haut-ton 
(a patient): “As you laates wilB 
use them, I recommend ‘Gour- 
aud’s Cream’ as the least harm 
ful of all the Skin preparattons.’ 

For sale by all druggists and 
Fancy Goods Dealers. 


GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL TOILET POWDER 


Yor infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. Relieves Skin 
Irritations, cures Sunburn and renders an excellent complexion 


Price 25 cents, by mail.- 
GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE 


ves superfluous Hair Price $1.00. b: 
Pt T. HOPKINS, Prop.. 377 Great Jones St ere oe 


SOUTH AMERICA 


THE WEST COAST LEADER isa 16 page weekly 
in English which tells you all about what is going on in 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile. 

Lima, Peru. New York, 20 Broad Street 

$6.00 a year, postpaid 














CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL—CIVIL SERVICE, NORMAL, 

ACADEMIC, business, agricultural, English, drawing, engi- 
neering, real estate, and law courses thoroughly taught by mail. 
For “Free Tuition Plan"’ address CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, 
Ohio. 


MEN OF IDEAS 


MEN OF IDEAS and inventive ability should write for new “Lists 

of Needed Inventions."" Patent Buyers and “‘How to Get Your 
Patent and Your Money.”" Advice FREE. RANDOLPH & CO., 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 81, Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS 


WILL PAY RELIABLE MAN OR WOMAN $12.50 to distribute 
100 FREE pkgs. Perfumed Borax Soap Powder among friends. 

No money required. 
Vv. WARD COMPANY, 222 Institute PI., Chicago. 





Big Values 


in New Exhibition Samples 
AT PRICES LESS THAN WHOLESALE 





Fox Ty 


Local Agents wanted 





FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1808-1818 FRONT AVE. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





We are offering a lot of new “Exhibition Samples’ at prices about the same as 
usually asked for rebuilt goods. ! en P 
writers used by us for exhibition purposes only. Grand Rapids, Michigan, is not ony 
known as the “Furniture Center of the World,” but as an “Exhibition City” as well, 
and wherever you find other lines of goods on exhibition there you will find The Famous 
writer. Stock of this kind is never sold by us for new, but offered at prices 
way below its regular selling values. 


Local Agents Wanted—Samples at Wholesale 


Write today for catalog and prices and be sure and mention the National Magazine. 


These Exhibition Samples are new Fox Type- 


in every town and city where we are not now represented. 
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THE HOME 


WASH DAY AND POETRY 
BY B. B. C. 

Most people do not consider washing soiled 
clothing a poetic performance. Yet it can 
‘be made so. I am sure there are thousands 
of housewives, who, like myself, have limited 
means and economize by doing their family 
washing. Perhaps some of them will like 
my plan. There was a time when I dreaded 
the great heap of soiled linen, the smell of 
soapsuds and the usual accompaniments of 
wash day, but that time has passed. I have 
arranged for wash day and poetry to go hand 
in hand. Nearby my washing apparatus 
I have an open book and I utilize rubbing 
time by memorizing favorite poems. I find 


I can rub just as well with a phrase or sen- 
tence surging through my gray matter as 
The result is I now have “on 
“Maud Muller,” 
‘““Thanatop- 


otherwise 
tap’ “The Close of Day,” 
Gray’s “Elegy 
sis,” cata 

What does it amount to? It keeps my 
mind free from petty grievances which so 
often beset the woman at home. It exer- 
cises my memory and keeps the cobwebs 
out. Best of all, I am never lonesome, ordi- 
narily speaking, for I have my thought 
friends with me whenever I want them, and 
they are ever present, for psychologically 
speaking, ‘“‘we cannot forget.” 


’ “The Raven,” 


SMOOTH GRAVIES 
BY L G. B. 

Smooth gravies are not so difficult to make 
if the required amount of salt is evenly dis- 
tributed in the flour to be used for thickening 
before mixing it with the water or drippings. 

For Headache 

A hot water bottle applied to the feet and 
ankles will relieve headache; immersing the 
lower limbs well up around the knees in 
comfortably hot water will usually alleviate 
the most severe case immediately. 


CANNED MINCE MEAT 
BY MRS. C. E. A. 
If short of apples when putting up mince 
meat, prepare meat as usual. When ready to 


use, chop fresh apples, mix with meat and 
bake like an apple pie. 


Cleaning Oilcloth or Linoleum 


A little milk added to the water used in 
cleaning will brighten oilcloth and linoleum. 


RELIEF FOR FAINTING 
BY A. L 

When a person faints, first lay him out 
straight on the floor. Unloosen any tight 
band there may be around the neck and then 
elevate the feet. Whiskey or other heart 
stimulants are unnecessary after the patient 
has revived unless he has been unconscious 
for over three minutes. 


PLANT BULBS IN OCTOBER 
BY B. M. N. 

The first essentials in potting bulbs are: 
First procure first-class bulbs, use good soil, 
not too rich, and deep pots, and give them 
good care. Those bulbs which are potted in 
deep pots usually do the best, the flowers 
being larger and finer in every way. During 
the time they are making roots, keep them 
as cool as possible and the soil moist, but not 
too wet, and after the buds show well, bring 
them out and place them back of other plants 
in the window, ‘“‘not in direct light at first,”’ 
but after their foliage has turned a darker 
green, which is usually in a week or two. 
Then place them directly next to the glass, 
and they will grow well and bloom pro- 
fusely. From this time on spray them with 
a Tyrian plant sprinkler, using warm water 
every other day. This treatment makes them 
thrive, which is shown by the way the buds 
open and by the size the flowers attain. 
No one need fail in growing bulbs, if good 
bulbs are used and they are given good care 
And if at first you don’t succeed, try and try 
again. 


TO PICK OVER BLUEBERRIES EASILY 
BY A. C. S$. 

Cover a long board with some rough cloth 
put cleats on the side and arrange in slanting 
position. Pour berries slowly down the 
board, letting them fall into a receptacle 
at the lower end. The leaves, sticks and 
decayed berries will stick to the cloth while 
the berries roll off. Brush cloth frequently 
while working. 


MAKING OLD MANTLES NEW 
oe me 8 

When your gas mantle becomes black in 
spots and does not give a good light, do not 
waste good money by throwing it away and 
buying a new one, because you can make the 
old mantle as good as new by just burning a 
dim light as the black spots will gradually 
become white again by the above process. 


TO CLEAN ALUMINUM 
BY F. W. C. 

Aluminum utensils are easily cleaned by 
boiling rhubarb in them, or by using sapolio 
or Old Dutch Cleanser. Do not use lye or 
soda. Burnt grease or dark utensils are 
easily cleaned by using four tablespoonfuls 
of oxalic acid crystals in a gallon of water. 
boiling for not more than five minutes. 


TO CUT THIN MATERIAL 
BY A. N. 

To cut thin, “pully” material, such as 
crepe de chine and other thin silks, carefully 
pin selvedge edge to straight edge of news- 
paper and cut through paper. 
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The Most Astounding Announcement 
Ever Made in the Motor Car World 
An 8 Cylinder KING for 
less than $1500 Complete 


Will be Exhibited in Coming Automobile Shows 








INCE 1908 Europe has been selling eight-cylinder cars at prices ranging 

from $5,000 up to $12,000. The amazing economy, wonderful flexibility, 
freedom from vibration, longevity, power, and luxury of this type muke it the 
super-car. Eights have hitherto been beyond the reach of the average motor 
car purchaser, and it remained for the King Company to bring out the first 
popular-priced American adaption of the European eight, yet put into it all 
the splendid chassis quality that has made the King Four one of America’s 
leading automobiles. 

The new King eight is of 40-45 horse-power, has a pure European stream- 
line body and is built on a chassis of 113'' wheel-base—which length has proved 
the most convenient size for general use. Its mechanical simplicity will quickly 
recommend it to a!l who have seen other eights. Valves are located for easy 
accessibility and the entire construction has that sturdiness so characteristic or 
the King. The Ward-Leonard electric starting and generating system is in- 
cluded in the price and an engine-power tire-pump is part of the regular equip- 
ment. 

The King Motor Car Company is prepared to guarantee deliveries on this 
new model after December 30th. The four-cylinder model will, of course, be 
continued, as its popu!srity has steadily increased since its successful announce- 
ment last spring. 


KiNG Motor CAR CO., 1300-1324 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


New York Agency and Showroom, Broadway at 52nd Street 
New York Service Department, 250 West 54th Street 


Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 








That fot is our country’s answer,— 


That flag that could never wave 
O’er a holier sod, in the sight of God, 
Than_a Belgian soldier’s grave. 
—America’s Answer_(see page 370) 








AFF 
WASHINGTON 


BY JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


HERE is a pathos in the world’s preparations for Christrrastide 

and gift-giving in 1914 that opens wide the floodgates of 

human sympathy.’ Many millions of soldiers will look for a 

Christmas remembrance while resting on their arms amidst a 

warfare whose merciless activities seem to defy the message 

from the cradle of the Christ-child proclaimed by angel heralds on Christmas 
eve—‘‘Peace on earth, good will toward men.” 

At the national capital, where representatives of all nations foregather, as 
| took a walk one crisp, sunshiny day, passing some of the embassies and lega- 
tions of the nations now at war, pictures of what was going on in the countries 
in conflict came to mind. The tragic and desolate scenes across the seas will 
be a sad contrast to the merriment of many hearthstones twelve months ago. 

With a feeling of tender interest for the little lands I approached the Belgian 
legation. In front of the gray stone house was a nurse caring for children at 
play, happily all unconscious of the desolation being wrought on the battle- 
fields where grim death was reaping fathers, sons and brothers into nameless 
trench graves. Inside, one felt the atmosphere of the heroic little country 
across the seas. Here were the reflections of a Flemish home, old paintings, 
carved desks, a wood grill window, old tapestries, and a picture of King Albert 
and Queen Elizabeth covering the hearthstone mantel. 

Upstairs in his office, Minister Havenith was busy with his relief work. 
On the chairs and tables were letters that have poured in from qll parts of the 
country, bringing contributions for brave little Belgium. In the light of the 
fireplace, the lips of the Belgian minister quivered and his eyes filled as he tried 
to express the deep and heartfelt appreciation of his countrymen for the kind 
and thoughtful acts of the warm-hearted people of America. He said that 
what his people needed most was food—the sustenance of life. And when the 
editorial suggestion was made that every city, town, village and hamlet in 
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America would gladly contribute food to go to little Belgium how his ey 
glistened! He showed me foreign stamped letters just arrived relating hoy 
little towns and villages had been wiped out, leaving millions homeless. Thi 
the native land of Rubens, whose radiant, ruddy masterpieces preserved fo: 
centuries the glor 
of the art world 
I remember well 
few years ago look 
ing upon his “Dé 
scent from the 
Cross” and ‘‘Ado 
ration of the Magi” 
in the subdued and 
holy light of the 
Antwerp Cath 
dral, when peac: 
and plenty wer 
smiling upon th 
industrious and 
contented peopl: 
who sought onl 
to be allowed to 
enjoy the neutrali- 
ty secured by th 
treaty. 


HILE sum- 
W marizing 

these men- 
tal notes, I found 
myself drifting 
toward the Red 
Cross building at 
“UNCLE” JOE CANNON the corner of G 


Next March, “Uncle” Joe, still smoking the familiar big cigar, will take his seat in Street. Here man\ 
Congress for the twentieth time. He was first elected to Congress forty-two years , 


ago and served continuously till 1912, except the two years from 1891 to 1893 were busy receiv- 
ing donations to re- 

lieve the suffering soldiery and people in distress all over the world. On th« 
second floor Miss Mabel T. Boardman sat at a large desk piled high with corre- 
spondence. Almost every letter differed in its contents—its call for help, or its 
generous message in sending a contribution showing the wide range of the 
world’s needs and its generosities. Some of the letters were from wealthy men 
on embossed stationery, and enclosed large ch®uges, while others were pencil- 
scribbled notes from working men and women who felt that their mite too was 
needed. In this one building the kinship of the world was evidenced even in 
the death throes of war—devastated civilization. Not only was ‘‘first aid to 
the injured” on the battlefield arranged for, but plans were being made for 
building dams to prevent floods in China and providing nurses for the people 
at home. The entire gamut of human necessities is sounded in the appeals 
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ceived at the relief headquarters, hour by hour—the Red Cross responding 
nd ready for every call. 

How appropriate it seemed to me on this beautiful day that the emblem 
’ this noble charity should be a cross so glorified at Christmastide. Even 
nong the prosaic surroundings of business transactions and typewriters 
licking, the ensign of the cross grew radiant in a warm-hearted, red-blooded 
enerosity that knows no creed but that of human need, reflecting the hope 


lowing the heart- 
elt prayers of the 
vorld today for 
ace. In the blue 
lawn at the birth in 
Bethlehem a mes- 
age of peace was 
brought to the 
vorld, and human 
faith in the ultimate 
fulfilment of the 
prophecy remains 
teadfastly un- 
haken amid the 
towering wrecks of 
centuries of conflict. 


URING the 
1) Christmas 

month there is 
a close study in 
Washington of what 
constitutes contra- 
band of war—even 
Yuletide gifts come 
under surveillance. 
Great Britain has 
issued her procla- 
mation, and the list 
transmitted by Am- 
bassador Pagelooked 
like the re-opening of 
the schedules on the 
tariff bill, with 
classifications quite 
as complex. Every 
article was named 
in alphabetical order 
and minute detail, 








Copyright, Edmonston, Washington, D.C. 




















MISS GENEVIEVE CHAMP CLARK IN HER COTTON SUIT 
Only daughter of Speaker and Mrs. Champ Clark, who originated the ‘‘Use more 
cotton” campaign. Realizing that the “‘buy a bale’’ movement was beyond the 
means of the average American woman, Miss Clark urged women throughout 

the land to gown themselves in cotton and use cotton goods in their homes 


from aeroplanes to zenophones. A conditional contraband list was announced, 
ranging from field glasses to foodstuffs, including railway materials; and barbed 
wire, now a recognized necessity in checking dashing cavalry charges, was 
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named in bold type as an implement of warfare. Secretary Bryan insisted that 
money and credit would also be included, and his action promptly checked by 
moral rather than legal force any negotiations that were pending for war loan 
from the United States that would assist in prolonging the war. The Swiss 
minister made good his claim ot! 
neutrality for his nation and wa 
able to continue securing a loa 
for the sturdy little Alpine re 
public. The nations not involved, 
surrounded as they are by th« 
hell-fury of war, are necessaril) 
innocent sufferers. 

The very fumes of the battle 
field seem to stifle business, and 
the United States may have to 
come to the assistance of the 
thrifty nations abroad whos¢ 
savings helped to develop the 
great railroad and industrial 
interests of America. 


NITED STATES farmers 

will do well to give som« 

attention to raising salable 

horses to replace the drain on 

Canada, the United States and 

lempeDngIE Gs Mexico, for cavalry remounts 

HON. BOIES PENROSE . zB : : 
Elected Senator from Pennsylvania by nearly 250,000 plurality. and artillery and transportation 
Mr. Penrose was opposed by Gifford Pinchot, Progressive, and service. =Canada i is said to have 
F. Mitchell Palmer, Democrat 

been séarched as with a fine- 

tooth comb; the middle and western states have fost myriads of draught 

animals and even Mexico has sold her share, among them thousands of 

donkeys, whose hardihood and strength greatly exceed their small size and 
moderate appetites. 





























‘Pring oop der shackasses’’ may become as popular a byword in the allied 
camp next winter as it was in the Missouri campaign in 1862-63, when Franz 
Sigel and his German-American lines are said to have thus called their moun- 
tain batteries into action. 


3 LSM, mL a Gey. wD) 
PARRY 
N a recent letter former President Taft makes impressive appeal for the work 
of the Red Cross, which is rendering aid not only to the stricken soldiers, 
but also to the women and children refugees: ‘‘The Red Cross in this 
country, as I presume in other countries, is rapidly becoming the great 
instrument for concentration of charitable impulses and contributions of all 
who love their fellow kind, into effective action for the relief of great disasters, 


in the wake of which follow human misery and suffering. Of course, its pri- 
mary object is the relief of suffering due to war, but we have so long been free 
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‘om that curse that the Red Cross Association of our country has in recent 
ears found its activities almost wholly directed to relieving the hardships 
f earthquakes, mine explosions, fires, floods and general epidemics. But now 

at hand the cataclysm of a general European war, in which millions are 
ngaged as combatants, hundreds of thousands are to lose their lives, and be- 
ause of which hundreds of millions are to suffer all kinds of privation and 
row. The Red Cross offer the opportunity to the American people, who are 
o enjoy the inestimable boon of peace in this welter of war, to signify their 
leep sympathy with all engaged, whether on one side or the other, in the bur- 
lens they have to carry, the sacrifices they have to make, and the horrible 
ruelties they have to undergo, 
y sending nurses, physicians, 
\ospital supplies and other kinds 
‘f succor to our brethren of these 
ifflicted countries.”’ 








HE Congressional elections 
for the past month consti- 
tuted a head-line feature 

on the political bulletin boards. 
There seemed to be an indiffer- 
ence among astute Republican 
leaders about obtaining a ma- 
jority in the House, fearing that 
it might divide the responsibility 
hard times with the Demo- 
cratic party in the presidential 
campaign of 1916 and furnish 
no opportunity to change con- 
ditions, with the veto power 
igainst them. While it would 
have the effect of landlocking 
further radical legislation noth- ’ : ee 
ing could be expected from the Re-elected to re ae ee in the Sixty- 
Republican House in the way of fourth Congress. Mr. Anthony first entered the House in 1907 
repealing or passing any new ‘Sill out the unexpired term of Charles Curtis, resigned, and 
easures. So the leaders 
thought it well to lay back and keep quiet and prepare for the cantina 
battle in 1916, which promises to be full of excitement. 

In the congressional line-up, popular interest centered upon the ceniliiinne 
of Uncle Joe Cannon of Danville, who was elected by a handsome majority. 
Hon. William B. McKinley, who went down smiling in the landslide of 1912, 
was again elected by the largest plurality he has received in ten years. Mr. 
\IcKinley is primarily a business man, but recognized as a sagacious and 

pable political leader. His life work has been that of constructive work in 
business. He organized and created the Illinois Traction Company, one of 
the largest trolley freight carriers in the world and the people of his state and 
district concede that as a business genius he has produced marvelous results. 
He furnished substantial competition for the railroads and gave the farmers 
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railroad service at their very doors. Mr. McKinley was also recognized a 
one of the strong leaders in Congress and few men who have ever served i: 
the House have proven more capable. After the election of 1912 he made 
trip around the world, and I found him soon after he returned in his district 
entertaining his constituents wit! 
a travel lecture course that would 
have done credit to Stoddard 
Mr. McKinley is a combinatior 
of an amiable and likeable man ot! 
force, who has a legion of friend 

The elections in many of thi 
states of the middle west have a1 
important bearing on the presi 
dential campaign two years henc« 
and the leaders in the state can 
paigns are likely to be recruited 
for leadership in the Republica: 
party for 1916. 


URING the early days « 
Senator Lodge’s activity 1 


politics he utilized his gen 
ius as an author, a public speaker 
and a member of parliamentar) 
bodies in the campaign against 
the late General Benjamin F 
Butler. Mr. Robinson of Worc« 
ter was candidate for governor 
an able and bright lawyer, who 
HON. DUNCAN U. FLETCHER could assimilate ideas quickly 
he a en ee As ait Gesnl Buller would 
make one of his usual character 
istic speeches, and young Cabot Lodge would have it reported and ready b) 
eleven o'clock in the morning. In would stroll Governor Robinson, who 
would thoroughly digest and absorb the facts and prepare answers, and b: 
ready to bombard General Butler with a new speech every night. It was < 
memorable campaign and some people remember these speeches pro and con, 
but few remember that the candidate who was vigorously assailing his oppo- 
nent was supplied with ammunition each day at eleven o’clock as regularl\ 
as lunch was served, and that young Lodge as state chairman had a well 
organized committee and by their assistance Governor Robinson was able to 
give the people of Massachusetts a series of speeches that have long been 
notable in the political history of the state of Massachusetts. 

This incident was recalled by the appearance of Senator Lodge at ‘the 
recent Republican state convention of Massachusetts at Worcester, where he 
was given an enthusiastic reception, amounting almost to an ovation, by the 
delegates who appreciate the virility and ability shown in his long years of 
political activity while proceeding undisturbed with a vast amount of literary 
work that has made him the scholarly statesman of the Senate. 
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NE of the most relentless campaigns ever made on the rivers and harbors 
CO bill was conducted by Congressman Frear in the House of Representa- 
tives. He was fully armed with facts and figures, and he had made 
n exhaustive study of the proposition forward and backward. His resolu- 
ion number 607 to investigate the measure for levying a tax for the wasteful 
vers and harbors bill and the passage of a war tax to increase military and 
aval burdens has been the subject of a heated debate. Never before has a 
ivers and harbors bill received such pitiless publicity as appeared in the 
Congressional Record. The debate in the Senate was especially replete with 
irceasm and humor, and while Congressmen and Senators were harpooning 
ach other about the appropriation it was felt that Congressman Frear had 
lone much to gather the facts that defeated a wasteful appropriation of 
iard-earned money contributed by the people to run the government as 
hey were conducting their private 
ffairs—practising economy when the 
income shrinks. 





T made a picture that I cannot soon 
forget. Seven comrades of the Civil 
War were gathered at the home of 

Mr. Norman B. Ream, Thompson, 
Connecticut, and out on the veranda 
in the open air, reminding them of 
the camp life of other days, they read 
line by line the chronicles of their 
regiment of half a century ago. The 
record of the Eighty-fifth Pennsyl- 
vania Infantry is one of which the 
members of the regiment are proud, 
and in view of the splendid spirit and 
devoted bravery of its men and offi- 
cers, and the distinguished services of 
Colonel Joshua B. Howell, it was felt 
by these survivors that their com- 
mander, who had led the boys from 
the first baptism of fire through the iiiness Cinwee 

many severe engagements and skir- Who won a seat in the House over John J. Mitchell, the 
mishes, had not received the credit Massachusetts member of the national Ways and 

: : : Means Committee 

he deserved from the historian. 

When completed, the history of the Eighty-fifth Pennsylvania will be 
another and valuable addition to the literature of the Civil War, which, pre- 
pared under the personal supervision of the participants, gives it not only 
the charm of graphic narrative, but a secure foundation of facts, and the simple 
facts which are enough to give interest to any recital of the stirring scenes of 
the Civil War are recorded. 

Mr. Ream seemed supremely happy as the host of his old comrades, and 
the splendid personnel of this regiment was represented by the personnel of 
the seven guests present, none of whom have ever drank liquor or used tobacco, 
and all of whom are men of rugged moral character, as well as strong physique, 
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with clear memories of the days when their religious convictions were not fo: 
saken in the whirl and excitement of strenuous service in the great Civil Wa: 
A thunderstorm broke upon them, but the little campfire group move 
indoors and into the spacious library, but not for a moment did thunder: 
lightning or shower interfere with the discussions of these silver-haired veteran 
who were so earnest] 
absorbed in procurin 
for posterity the rec 
ord of the activiti 
of their regiment « 
fifty years ago. 








HEY had but r 
T cently arrive: 

in Washington 
and in order to fit 
themselves to shin: 
in diplomatic circl 
were taking especia 
pains to acquire 
certain fluency and 
understanding of for 
eign languages. 

Little Willie had 
heard so much about 
the ‘“‘get-quick foreign 
language”’ habit, that 
when he and his littl 
neighbor were called 
upon to give an exhi- 
bition of their pro 
gress in modern lan- 
guages, they wer‘ 
quite ready to do so. 
Doting fathers, uncl« 
and aunts sat about 
and when the lesson 
HON. WILLIAM P. DILLINGHAM had been completed, 


Re-elected Senator from Vermont, the state he has so well and faithfully served and proper praise had 
since 1900 























been bestowed, littk 
Willie looked confidently at his audience, and with a shake of his little curls, 
said, ‘“‘Reservoir!’”” There was a general disposition to laugh which culmi- 
nated in a universal guffaw when little Katrina, equal to the emergency, 
piped out, ‘“T’anks! T’anks!’’ 


ICKLE are the fortunes of politics in Kansas. After a hard-fought 
f battle against tremendous odds, former Senator Charles Curtis of Kansas 
has been re-elected by the Republicans by a handsome majority. Sena- 
ter Curtis was in the Senate at the time the political cyclone struck Kansas 
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and now he insists that the hurricane is over and eight Republican Con- 
gressmen are coming back. He’ was heartily greeted by many of his oldest 
colleagues in Washington, for everybody likes Charles Curtis, whether in Wash- 
ington or Kansas, because he always seems to delight in doing something for 
someone else, and that is why so many like to do things for Charles Curtis. 
He is said to have Indian blood in his veins. Having started at the bottom 
of social and political influence, he retains the democratic manners of the old 
days. Some of his enemies insist that in his early youth he drove a hack. 
If he did, he must have been a good 
driver, because the Republicans of 
Kansas selected him as their leader, 
realizing that he knows which road 
to take for substantial and endur- 
ing progress. Senator Curtis hails 
from Topeka, the capital of the 
state, where he was born, but his 
range of personal acquaintance 
seems to include everybody within 
the borders of Kansas, and while 
he may not wear a sunflower all 
the time, there is a genial sunniness 
in his nature that reflects the glow 
of the big-seeded, sun-loving flower 
which has long been the distinctive 
emblem of “‘bleeding Kansas.”’ 








MONG the faithful few, who 
A had gathered around the 
large flat-top desks of Lead- 

ers Mann and Underwood in the 
House, a discussion arose as to the 
appropriation made for compiling 
the Congressional Directory. This 
was a character of the closing 
debates of the session. Members HON. CHARLES CURTIS 


. > ; Re-elected Senator from Kansas over Joseph L. Bristow of 
twitted others on their biogra- Salina. Mr. Curtis has been a familiar figure in Congress, 


phies, those opposing the appro- ving been.» member of the House from 169 1908 end 
priation complaining that material 
facts as to the vote given some Congressmen did not appear, especially when 
margins were rather small. Congressman Barnhart, in charge of the bill, 
made an eloquent plea for the Congressional Directory, claiming that while 
it may be the subject of a great deal of criticism, the country really needs the 
little blue or red book, which alone contains an authentic record of the names 
and addresses of official Washington. While the biographies may not scintil- 
late with wit, humor and personal narrative, it is a study in itself that is worth 
many times the cost of compilation. 

Even the one hundred and fifty million increase in the federal budget this 
year would have increased far beyond that figure had it not been for some of 
the faithful watch dogs who stand at the door of the treasury ready with an 
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axe for cutting down appropriations. Debates on important bills are now 
figured out so that each one of the four hundred and thirty-five Congressmen 
can be allowed from one to ten minutes to debate on the propositions embodied 


in the war revenue or the income tax bill. 


The signs and indications of adjournment crystallized in the glory of October 
days. The long and arduous work of the Congressman has not enabled him 
to give as much time and attention to personal matters as in years past. The 
































HON. FRANK D. BRANDEGEE 
In his third election Senator Brandegee of Connecticut was re-elected to 
the Senate, defeating his opponent, Gov. Simeon E. Baldwin, by a plurality 
of about 12,000 


time register will give 
the Sixty-third Congress 
a record unsurpassed for 
hours in session. For the 
first-time the clock was 
turned ahead to meet 
the hour of adjourn- 
ment. The familiar old 
song of “Backward, 
Turn Backward, Oh, 
Time, in Your Flight,”’ 
was not utilized in the 
closing hours of the long 
run that the Sixty-third 
held the congressional 
stage. 


crowd that gathered 

in the cloak room. 
The old stock of stories, 
popular in previous 
years, had given out, 
and there was gloom in 
the gathering until one 
Congressman, braver 
than the rest, insisted 
that he had a brand 
new joke. It concerned 
what his boy at home 
said—of course every 
Congressman knows 
that his boy says the 
brightest things ever 
uttered — when he was 
asked by his teacher 
why he did not have his 
geography lesson. ‘Did 
you study your lesson, 
Johnny?” she asked. 
“No, ma’m.” “Why 
not?” ‘Well, I heard pa 


’ was a cheerless 





OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD 


The leader of the majority party in the House, who was elected to the Senate from Alabama in the 
recent November elections 
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say that the map of Europe would have to be made all over soon, so what on 
earth’s the use of studying any old maps now?” 

Another Congressman thought he had something better to tell about his 
little girl. She remarked the other night, “‘Papa, are you a kind-hearted man?” 
“Yes, my dear.” “Are youjkind to animals, papa?”’ ‘Yes, dear.” ‘Well, 
papa, you know kittie 
sleeps down in the coal bin, 
don’t you?” “Yes, dear.”’ 
“Well, please won't you 
buy some soft coal?’’ 

A third sad-faced Con- 
gressman then brought up 
the rear, who remarked 
HK) \2 Ky i “You may have a bright 
Bi ij ry - boy and girl at home, but 
YM im MN Eg sj I have wamdenn”—and 
Y), anal ; ave a grandson an 
/ }) | } 4 he said it with a conscious 
air indicative of a very 
young grandfather. ‘| 
asked him why he did not 
get up earlier, as all good 
little boys should, and he 
said, ‘Grandpa, you know 
I sleep so slow that it 
takes me a long while to 
get through the night.’”’ 
Hardly had he said this 
when there was a general 
The old stock of stories had given out and there was is gloom in yawn, suggesting WERTERCSS. 
the gathering During the recitation of 
these bright bits of youth- 
ful wisdom, a fourth Congressman was carefully considering one that occurred 
at his home. “Alexander Johnson, who works at my house, preaches at the 
church. One evening I asked him quite innocently if he pronounced a bene- 
diction. ‘Why, good Lord, Massa,’ he exclaimed, ‘I can’t even spell it, let 
alone pronounce it!’”’ 

“‘Well,”’ said another, ‘‘my little son went to Sunday-school the other day, 
and said he learned there that we should not ‘hide our lights under a barrel.’ 
Looking at me thoughtfully he continued, ‘Papa, you want to look out for that 
pork barrel rolling around!’’’ The rivers and harbors bill was pending and 
this was considered the most appropriate joke of the afternoon and each man 
wondered, as he left, just what was the vintage of the jokes which had rendered 
less monotonous that weary hour between afternoon roll-calls. 
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N the Senate, Hon. Knute Nelson of Minnesota was giving one of his 
hard-fisted, sledge-hammer arguments on the Clayton Trust bill, insisting 
that the intent of the law was being ham-strung. Sturdy old Republican 

though he is, he argued zealously and eloquently for the amendment of his 
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yemocratic colleague, Senator Walsh of Montana. Senator Reed, in an ex- 
nded speech, tried to put back into the bill what he called the dragon’s teeth. 
lis exertions were of no avail, for the conference committee had dispatched 
he matter. Some of his comments may make good material for opponents in 
ampaigns, for Senator Reed maintains his reputation of saying blunt things. 
Senator Borah opened his big siege guns on the Clayton bill. The discus- 
ions on each practical measure were listened to by relays of various groups of 
Senators, and as the session advanced the members of the Senate seemed to 
inderstand better the workings of their comrades’ minds and become more 
olerant than in the short, snappy sessions where every minute was made to 
ount, for upon the deliberations and action of the two houses of Congress 
for or against the suggestions of 
he White House, the endorse- 
ment of the administration stands 
1 falls in the election tribune. 








facts at first hand from indi- 

viduals conversant with de- 
tails. A very bright Hindoo 
visiting Washington sat next to 
me at Chevy Chase when some 
ladies swept in as if with zephyrs 
of perfume. He waved his hand 
significantly and later, at lunch, 
referred to his native land, India, 
so long associated with strange 
and heavy perfumes, redolent of 
civet-musk and odoriferous gums, 
as still the chief source of the 
supply of high-grade sandal wood 
and sandal oil. The Mysore gov- 
ernment has practical monopoly 
of the choicest sandal wood 
products, controlling two great 
tracts of forest, the principal one 
on the west being about 249 miles HON. IRVINE L. LENROOT 

° . A member of the Sixty-third Congress, who was re-elected 
long by sixteen broad, which, to represent the Eleventh Wisconsin District. Before enter 
with a smaller belt eastward of ing Congress Mr. Lenroot served as Speaker of the Wisconsin 
House of Representatives 

the larger reserve, forms a forest 
area as large as Rhode Island, from which an offering of about twenty-five 
hundred tons is auctioned by the government annually. 

There was something of the weird mysticism of the Orient in his eyes as 
he told how only the old, dead and fallen trees with the stumps and roots are 
utilized, the heart-wood, which forms about one-third of the whole, being care- 
fully separated, and the smallest chips and saw-dust carefully collected, for a 
very large proportion is distilled for the oil used in medicine, perfumery, 
scented toilet soaps, and many other Indian and Chinese articles. 

The large logs are cut into blocks of twenty pounds weight and upward, 


|’ is always fascinating to obtain 
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the choicest being used for costly cabinet work and rich carvings, although a: 
immense amount is consumed as incense in the temples all over India, and i: 
cremating the bodies of wealthy and noble Hindoos. 

The last sale of twenty-five hundred tons, in 1912, realized over $300 pe 
ton against an av warnge of $164.40, in 1911, an immense increase in value 
supposed by some to be duc 
to large purchases for som« 
manufacturing or medicinal! 
use as yet kept secret, but 
the vogue of Oriental odors 
and scented articles has had 
its effect outside of this pos- 
sible development. 








ATURDAY afternoon, 
after the Senate had ad- 
journed and the office 

force had departed for a holi- 
day, I had a chat in the office 
of a Senator of the majority 
party. Since the new admin- 
istration, there had been new 
files brought into the office, 
and they were already bulg- 
ing. Representing a large 
state with only one Senator 
to look after the political pie, 
the Senator was a-weary. 
The cabinets filled with all 
the details marked for Post- 
HON. FRANK L. GREENE office matters, Treasury mat- 
Who will continue to represent Vermont in the halls of Congress ters, seemed like a card index 
heen! of alarge factory. Under the 
modest letters, ‘‘P. O. Dept.,”” were records showing thousands of applica- 
tions. There were nearly ten thousand federal government appointments 
to be made from this state, indicating that the patronage is, after all, one of 
the chief things that takes up the time and energy of a Senator, and which, after 
all, does not often count much for the benefit of the nation or the political 
fortunes of the Senator. 

He took up the political burden heroically, and there was a business-like 
system arranged to keep tabs on things for future campaigns. One member 
of the office staff gave all his time to these files and indexes. Here were the 
applications, letters and petitions carefully filed, with the endorsements from 
county chairmen and state committeemen, recalling George Ade’s play, show- 
ing that the ‘‘county chairman”’ is still a force in American politics. 

In the case of a presidential post-office appointment, the name endorsed 
by the local party authorities is recommended by the Senator to the Post- 
master General, who sends it to the President, and the latter nominates the 
lucky man to the Senate. Occasionally there is a contest so bitter that the 
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Postmaster General and the President hesitate, or even nominate another than 
the Senator’s choice. The Senator can then hold it up in the Senate. Names 
sent to the Senate are put before the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, which designates one of its members as a sub-committee, and this 
sub-committee of one refers the nomination to the Senator from the state con- 
rned; if the latter approves, the name is reported to the Senate in executive 
ession, and generally is confirmed without trouble. Meanwhile, in the 
Senator’s office, at least in the one I visited, a watchful clerk keeps tab on every 
ep taken, with a card index and a series of rubber stamps. When the post 
office in question is in the district of a Democratic Congressman, the Senator’s 
clerk ascertains by telephone whether the nominee is ‘‘right.’’ In states 
which have no majority Senators, the choice is made by Congressmen or Sena- 
tors of adjacent states or districts. On the whole, the system gives absolute 
‘home rule’’ to each community 
in the choice of its postmasters. 

In the case of fourth-class 
post offices, the rules require 
that the first of the three eligi- 
bles must be appointed unless 
non-political reasons are ad- 
duced to prove that the second 
or third eligible would be pref- 
erable; and as the local party 
managers frequently prefer the 
second or third name, the char- 
acter of the higher eligible stands 
a good chance of being more or 
less blackened. The situation is 
complicated by the fact that in 
these free, fair competitive ex- 
aminations, one in four or five 
of the eligibles are women. 

The process is as thoroughly 
systematized as that of any fac- 
tory turning out elevators or 
mouse traps, and represents a 
goodly portion of the immense 
pay roll budget of Uncle Sam. 
Some day men may go to Con- 
gress without the burdens con- 
nected with the distribution of THE LATE LIEUT.-GEN. ADNA R. CHAFFEE 
patronage, but they would miss ifenein the military activities of the nation since the Civil War 
a heap of fun. 

Many strange letters come to the country’s legislators in connection with 
applications. One lady insisted she was an affinity of George Washington 
and wanted action taken by the Senate so she could go to her affinity. Their 
mail is filled with all sorts of ideas and suggestions, and to answer them and 
attend to the work involved in giving out seeds and other perquisites of Sena- 
tors and Representatives, besides the share of committee work and legislation 
in an all-the-year-round session of Congress, is arduous for a Congressman or 
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Senator of the majority. No wonder the Senators so greatly enjoy a few day 
respite from the weary routine of senatorial life, and if it could be realized ho 
much detail is included in congressional work, the wonder is that they have 
any time left for open session 
and the debate and deliberatio:: 
upon important questions. 











HERE was evidence of th: 
strong personality of Hon. 
Lindley Garrison, Secr« 

tary of War, in his address a 
the reunion of the Union and 
Confederate veterans at Gettys- 
burg on July 1, 1913, commemo- 
rating the fiftieth anniversary of 
the battle. When he welcomed 
the veterans of the blue and the 
gray in the name of the nation, 
recognizing the historical impor- 
tance of the gathering, he gave 
utterance to epigrams of signifi- 
cance during the war times in 
Europe that will live in the 
history of that great occasion. 


Once again is Gettysburg the cen 
ter of the world’s attention. Once 
again does this field tremble under the 
tread of a mighty host—not now in 
fear, however, but in joy. The field of 

HON. HENRY T. HELGESEN enmity has become the field of am- 

Re-elected to the Sixty-fourth Congress from the First North ity. You have trodden under your 
Dakota district ° 

feet the bitter weeds of hate and 

anger; and in their places have sprung up the pure. flowers of friendship and love... . . 

Fifty years ago today, there began here one of the conflicts between man and man, 
marked by such exhibitions of valor, courage and almost superhuman endurance as to 
engrave itself upon the tablet of history, there to remain ever memorable. Equal met 
equal; and in the domain of physical prowess all were worthy of medals of honor. The 
superiority was that of resources, not of individual strength or courage. So long as men 
love valor and worship heroes, the name of Gettysburg, and of those who fought there, 
will be ever on their lips. . . . 

And last, but by no means least, this gathering here upon the field of Gettysburg today. 
Thousands and tens of thousands of former foes are here gathered together in brotherly 
union. You who first met upon this field to vie with each other in doing hurt one to the 
other, now meet here to outvie each other in deeds of kindness and friendship and love. 
History holds no parallel. This meeting is the final demonstration that the last embers 
of the former time have been stamped out; and the great conflagration, which it was 
feared would corisume our country, merely served to weld the different parts of it so firmly 
together and into such a perfect whole that no power can ever break it. The Civil War 
was a battle for ideals; and if our beloved country could withstand a war waged for ideals, 
one waged for any lower, baser purpose can never overthrow it. 
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A Glimpse of Belgium 
Before the War 





E are especially interested in 
helping the people of Bel- 
gium because we have lived 
there, and because we have 

cousins and friends starving this moment 
in Brussels. Every minute counts, every 
penny counts. 

Some people say that times are hard 
here, and that money should not go out 
of the country. When they say this to 
you, you can answer, ‘““No money does go 
out of this country now to the Belgians. 
What is raised for them here is spent in 
America for food, which is shipped to 
Belgium, as no provisions can be bought 
for them in the countries at war.” 

The Rockefeller Foundation has given 
one million dollars for the Belgians, which 
means three ship-loads of food, as a ship- 
load costs over three hundred thousand 
dollars, but much more than that is cer- 
tainly needed; so please, everybody, lend 
a hand and help this brave little country. 

Today, however, I am writing chiefly 
about Belgium before the war, as we saw it 
when we lived in Brussels, three years ago. 

The American Legation in Brussels was 
in the Quartier Leopold, on one of the many 
hills on which the city is built. It was 
owned by the Comte d’Assche, not by our 
government, but it had been the American 
Legation when Mr. Bellamy Storer was 
minister, and since we left, it has also been 
the Legation under Mr. Marburg. Mr. 
Brand Whitlock, the present minister, 
took another house nearby, I understand. 

The Palais d’Assche was one of the hand- 
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somest Legations in Brussels, having a 
park in front and a pretty garden behind, 
and was at one time the residence of the 
present King before he came to the throne. 

Brussels was quite a model city, about 
as large as Boston, and known principally 
for the handsome Grande Place, which is 
famous for its superb architecture. I am 
told this beautiful square has been mined 
by the Germans, so all its treasures can be 
blown up at a moment’s notice if they so 
desire. The huge Palais de Justice has 
been turned into a public bath. The streets 
were lively with people and lined with 
shops and restaurants when we were there, 
and the museums had some fine paintings 
and tapestries, for this is the home of Flem- 
ish tapestry. 

The ‘“‘Palace of the Nation,” the Capitol, 
was only a moderately impressive building, 
included in the square which contained all 
the ministries. The Senate chamber was 
rather a handsome room, with frescoes, 
but the “Deputies” was a plain and un- 
interesting hall, with no attempt at 
decoration. Like our two houses of Con- 
gress, the upper one was rather dignified, 
while the lower one was in apparent dis- 
order all the time. 

Belgium is only about the size of Massa- 
chusetts, but it has a population of 
7,579,000. In commerce it has taken the 
fifth rank among all the countries of the 
world. On account of the small area and 
the density of the population, Belgians 
have been forced to use intensive methods 
in their agriculture, and have succeeded 
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so well that in 1913 they raised thirty- 
seven bushels of wheat to the acre, while 
the American crop averages only fifteen 
bushels. 

Belgium’s existence as a nation began 
in 1830. Its separation from the northern 
provinces, which now form the Nether- 
lands, commenced, however, in 1579, and 
was due to religious differences. This 
small country contains two peoples as 
different as the English and the French, 
the Walloons of eastern Belgium, and the 
Flemings of western Belgium. The Flem- 
ings are fair, while the Walloons are dark 
and of stouter build, showing a mixture of 
Spanish blood. They were first united 
under Philip the Good of Burgundy. The 
earlier fighting of this present war, around 
Liége, Namur and Mons, was in the Wal- 
loon country; the terrific battles of the 
last month have taken place in Flanders. 
The fortifications of Liége and Namur, and 
also of Antwerp, did not prove as strong 
as they had been represented in the news- 
papers, in fact, those who knew had said 
all the time that they were not impregnable. 

The language of the Flemings is Flem- 
ish, and that of the Walloons, French, but 
officials must speak both, consequently one 
may hear speeches in Parliament in either 
tongue. French, however, is the language 
of the cities, and is spoken exclusively at 
court and among the diplomats and people 
of culture. 

The devotion of. both Walloons and 
Flemings to the Church of Rome is the 
bond that has held them together in a 
peaceful union. Before the war Belgium 
had between three and four thousand 
Roman Catholic institutions, and religion 
entered largely into politics. Spain and 
Belgium are today more strongly Roman 
Catholic than any other countries. 

When the war broke out the American 
colony consisted of about two hundred 
people, most of whom had brought their 
children to Brussels for the convent schools. 
House rent was cheap, servants’ wages 
low, and the schools were less expensive 
than ours. The opera was reasonable, and 
the performances excellent, consequently 
there were many musical students in the 
city, especially for the violin, as Thompson 
and Ysaye taught there, and almost every 
day there were fine concerts. 


A GLIMPSE OF BELGIUM BEFORE THE WAR 


At Christmas and on Washington’ 
Birthday, while we were there, the Legation 
was thrown open to all Americans, and we 
received and had music and tea. Th: 
orchestra that was gotten together and that 
always performed at the Legation was 
made up of Americans and played Ameri- 
can airs. While in Brussels I organized 
the American Students’ Club, which, 
during the war, I hope, has been able to 
help our countrymen. 

The King and Queen are very popular, 
both young and good looking, and they 
have three fine children, the two boys 
bearing the splendid historic names of 
the Duke of Brabant and the Count of 
Flanders. King Albert, before he suc- 
ceeded to the throne, had traveled in 
America, and he always had pleasant things 
to say to us of his visit here. He has proved 
himself a good leader and is called the 
hero king of the war. His Majesty is 
the nephew of the former King Leopold, 
and the present Queen is the daughter of 
His Royal Highness, Charles Theodore, 
Duke of Bavaria. For this reason there 
was a report, early in the war, that the 
Bavarian troops had refused to fight the 
Belgians. The winter palace, now a hos- 
pital, is in town, not very far from the 
Legation, and the summer palace, at 
Laeken, at one time occupied by German 
officers, is about half an hour’s distance 
from Brussels by motor. 


pesca my husband was received at 
court for the first time he went with 
his military attaché and his secretary in a 
magnificent court carriage, that was sent 
for him, with a coachman wearing a white 
wig and footmen with powdered.hair. He 
found the King most manly and gracious, 
as we did at all times during our stay in 
Brussels. When I was received in private 
audience by the Queen, I was told to wear 
a high-necked dress with a short train, a 
hat and no veil—veils are not worn before 
royalty—and Her Majesty received me 
standing, then asked me to sit on the sofa 
with her. She was quite pretty and sweet, 
and rather shy. I courtesied and waited 
for her to speak first, as is customary, 
and we talked for about twenty min- 
utes on different subjects, after which she 
closed the interview. 
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PPUTTTTTITIT Tce 
KING ALBERT OF BELGIUM 


In the midst of the carnage and destruction visited upon Belgium, the peuple have courageously and 
steadfastly upheld their king, who is very popular and well loved by tnose over whom he rules 
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There were various court functions, of 
which the balls were the most brilliant. 
The women wore many superb jewels and 
low-necked gowns with rather long trains, 
and with the gorgeous uniforms of the men, 
the stars and decorations of the diplomats, 
the fezzes and jeweled Persian hats, and 
the varied coats of the Chinese, the scene 
was dazzling. According to the rank 
of one’s husband, or according to the 
length of time he had been in Brussels as 
minister, the wives took their places in 
the “circle,” which was formed in the 
“Salon Bleu,” the men on one side and the 
ladies on the other. The King and Queen 
made a tour of the room, speaking to each 
one for a moment, as they do at most court 
functions. As each person addressed 
courtesied to Their Majesties, it was a 
pretty sight to see the courtesies follow 
them down the line like a slow-moving 
wave. 

After this all the members of the diplo- 
matic corps who had compatriots to pre- 
sent, formed another circle in an adjoining 
room, when again the King and Queen 
passed down the line, and each one of us 
made our presentations. 

Then the royal party and the diplomats 
passed in procession through the dense 
throng, crossing the ball room, a great 
white and golden hall, to seats on a little 
raised dais to the right of the throne 
chairs, where the diplomats watched the 
dancing, while to the left the ministers of 
state gathered with their wives. Neither 
the King nor the Queen danced. During 
the evening there were repeated proces- 
sions through the rooms, in which the 
diplomats joined, first to a winter garden, 
where tea and simple things were served, 
then to the supper room, all marble and 
glass, to the buffet supper. Again we 
returned to the ball room, and again there 
was dancing. Finally the King and the 
Queen withdrew, and we were at liberty to 
go home. 

The garden party at the summer palace 
at Laeken was very delightful. The road 
out from Brussels, along which mounted 
sentinels were stationed at intervals, led 
across the bridge into the town of Laeken, 
and past the large church, which was the 
resting place of the present royal family. 
Then it skirted the splendid Parc of Laeken, 
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where were wide sweeps of lawn with grea: 
masses of noble trees, and artificial stream 
winding between them, making fine vista 
that reached up to the more formal arrange 
ment of terraces and garden around th 
palace itself. 

The diplomatic corps went in by the 
right hand entrance of the “Grille d’Hon- 
neur,” and up the broad sweep of road to 
the great gate, where grenadiers in their 
bearskin shakos were on guard and uni 
formed officials and red-coated servants 
stood in their gold lace and plumed hats. 
The splendid clumps of rhododendrons 
in the Parc were not yet in full flower, 
but there were magnificent lilacs that 
perfumed the air. 

Stopping at the orangery, a long facade 
of stone columns and glass, we passed into 
a veritable wonderland, for to each side 
stretched the wing of a palace of glass, with 
three rows of superb orange trees of im 
mense size arcading promenades; and be 
yond this we entered the vast dome of the 
palm house. Here the King and the 
Queen received us, in the midst of bright 
azaleas and palms so huge that their tops 
were lost in the height of the rotunda. 
Afterwards we passed into long galleries 
tunnels of blooming flowers—all a perfect 
bower, as far as the eye could reach, of 
cinerarias and climbing geraniums. Here 
and there were little grottos, and tiny 
fountains plashing, and then more alleys, 
through which the path was made to wind. 
These glass houses were the largest in the 
world, almost a mile in extent, and were 
particularly noted for their rare orchids. 


Ts royal dinner given for us in the 
winter palace was most interesting. In 
Belgium every envoy used to receive the 
honor of a dinner at the palace, at which 
the King took in the minister’s wife on his 
arm, and the minister escorted the Queen. 
Their Majesties sat together in the centre 
of the table, the minister on the right of 
the Queen, the minister’s wife on the left 
of the King. In each court I believe the 
custom is a little different. In Italy they 
give a retiring ambassador a dinner, in 
Germany the diplomats are all asked to- 
gether at one dinner, in Russia the Czar 
doesn’t eat in the same room with the 
diplomats, I am told, and in Japan they 
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QUE ELIZABETH OF BELGIUM 
e daughter of his royal highness, Charles Theodore, Duke of Bavaria. Although of German descent, the Queen 
well liked by her adopted country people, and the present conflict has tended to increase rather than lessen 
her prestige among them 
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give a luncheon, where you sit at the same 
table with Their Majesties, but the Em- 
peror does not take in the diplomat’s wife, 
neither do the chief guests sit next to the 
Emperor and Empress, who have on either 
side of them some member of the royal 
family. 

We also had the honor of dining with 
the Duchess d’Ursel. The d’Ursels, the 
de Lignes and the de Croys are the great 
names of Belgium, counting, as they do, 
one thousand years of “‘lignage.”” The old 
house remained alone in that part of the 
city which is all rebuilt in great govern- 
ment structures, for the late King prom- 


ised the old Duke that his historic man-~ 


sion should be allowed to stand even if the 
other buildings around it had to be torn 
down. The low, dimly-lighted rooms, with 
their old tapestries and quaint pieces of 
antique furniture, were of another age, so 
dignified and quiet. Comte Wolfgang 
d’Ursel was the host—a name that suggests 
medieval times and a great heroic figure, 
but in reality he is a small man. 

We were taken by the Princess de Ligne 
to visit the palace of the d’Arenbergs in 
Brussels, which was the finest in the city, 
next to the King’s—indeed, it was really 
finer! The great staircase was the most 
beautiful that I have ever seen in its pro- 
portions and in the splendor of its marbles. 
The rooms were palatial, and there were so 
many wonderful tapestries and famous 
pictures! We saw some of the suites (where 
the Kaiser’s son, Adelbert, had been a 
guest a few days before), with a private 
entrance for royalties. Notwithstanding 
all this glory, the bath rooms had tubs for 
which the water had to be heated by gas 
in astove! The Duchess d’Arenberg is the 
daughter of the Princess de Ligne. Her 
husband is a German, and I have been told 
that before the war he removed all the 
superb collections to Germany—suggesting 
that he must have known the war was at 
hand. 

The Prince de Ligne’s chateau, “Bel- 
oeil,” was perhaps the finest in Belgium, 
with a wonderful garden by Le Notre. 
The approach to it was through the quaint, 
picturesque village to the park gates, and 
across the bridge over the moat to the 
courtyard, a wide enclosure surrounded 
on three sides by the chateau. Opposite 
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the main terrace, a large éfang, or lagoor 
was continued in a vista through th 
forest—the vista broken by a monument 
sculpture that was reflected in the lak 
On either side the forest was divide 
formally by-vistas leading to some arch 
tectural or natural detail, and open glade 
were arranged with pools of black wate 
reflecting the overhanging green. 

The house was a museum of valuabk 
things, potiches and curios, and on th 
walls were great canvases representin; 
scenes in the history of the de Lignes 
and presentation portraits of kings an 
queens. In the library were collections o! 
interesting manuscripts of great valu 
Not only has the chateau been razed to 
the ground, but two members of the de 
Ligne family—as we learn from a letter 
that has just reached us—have been killed 
in the war. 

Across the rolling country from “Bel 
oeil’”’ is Mons, the scene of much fighting 
in this war. It was a dull and quiet but 
picturesque town, with its old church and 
belfry crowning the hill. This region of 
Belgium is called the Borinage, for it is 
the great coal mining district. 

Nearby was the ruined chateau of Havré, 
once the stronghold and residence of the 
de Croy family. It rose high out of a 
stagnant moat, all gray and pinkish, with 
regular architecture and a tall tower of 
bulbous top, from which sprang the cross 
of Lorraine, for the de Croys quartered 
their arms with the great Lorraines. 


Ace in this region was “Le Roeulx,”’ 
still occupied by the de Croys. Part 
of this chateau dated from eleven hundred, 
and after its destruction in succeeding 
wars it had been rebuilt and added to 
repeatedly, and for six hundred years the 
de Croys had lived in it uninterruptedly. 

Inside were old-fashioned and _ interest- 
ing rooms stretching from the Gothic ves- 
tibule into the wings, some of them with 
priceless old Chinese paper on the walls. 
The great hall ef the chateau was, strangely 
enough, at the top of the house, and 
approached by a wide double stairway, 
with very old carved wood balustrades 
and paneling. 

Across the Meuse, in the more broken 
and hilly parts offBelgium, were winding 
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LEOPOLD OF BELGIUM, DUKE OF BRABANT 
Elder son of King Albert and Queen Elizabeth 





THEODORE OF BELGIUM, COUNT OF FLANDERS 
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roads that followed the ravines and 
streams through towns with an Alpine 
look to the long avenue that leads into 
Spa. This town, famous as the oldest 
watering place in Europe, and once the 
most fashionable, has added its name to 
our English vocabulary, so that all water- 
ing places are called “Spas.” 

A long, steep road led from Spa on to 
rolling uplands that waved away like the 
Bohemian Highlands, with charming views 
in the dim blue distance, and dipped again 
into valleys with wooded slopes and ra- 
vines with palisades—the real and beautiful 
Ardennes Country. Here were splendid 
smooth roads following the beds of little 
rivers in the valleys and climbing in zigzag 
the little mountains to Han. 

From Han the perfect roadways led 
past ‘“‘Ciergnon,”’ where one could see the 
summer chateau of the King on its high 
bluff overlooking the fair landscape, and 
through lovely broken country into the 
valley of the Meuse at Dinant. Here, too, 
the war has raged. This was one of the 
most picturesque places in Europe, with 
its striking cliff formations, crowned with 
ruined castles. The highway passed 
between the Rock of Bayard and along 
the river, past villages and country 
houses with little gardens full of flowers 
to Namur. 


NE summer day my husband started 
off in the motor for Ostend. He ran 
out into flat Flanders, beneath avenues of 
trees and past fields, checkered green and 
gold, and villages with innumerable tow- 
headed children, through Termonde and 
on to Ghent. Here he stopped for tiffin, 
sitting at a window wide opened on the 
Place d’Armes, and afterward visited 
St. Bavon, with its “Adoration” by Van 
Eyck, greatest of Belgium’s pictures, and 
saw the few remaining buildings that 
recalled the glory of the burghers of Ghent, 
and the gray pile of the chateau of the 
Comte de Flandres. This stood a splendid 
specimen of the residences of the great 
counts in glorious Burgundian days, with 
the moated river on one side and the 
square which saw many sights of the 
Inquisition on the other. 
Ostend was the ideal of a Continental 
bathing place, a true “plage.” The 
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“Digue,” that famous walk by the sea, w s 
constantly of interest with all conditio: ; 
of men and women passing—such an en: - 
less variety in all sorts of clothes. Th: 
sands sat and talked while the thr 
drifted by, and the heavy bathing machin. s 
went lumbering into the sea, making a ci 
in themselves, all so gay in pink and gre 
and blue paint. Absurd looking old peo; 
were in the water wading, and childr: 
playing everywhere in the sand, real! 
quite a wonderful spectacle. In sad cor 
trast to these lively scenes, just before t! 
Kaiser’s forces occupied the town, was t! 
mournful procession of refugees movi 
toward the quay—men with stolid fac 
guiding little dogcarts piled high wit 
luggage, anxious women and weary chil 
dren laden with bundles—all seeking i 
England a refuge from the invader. 


| 9 apteded the coast past West End is Nieu 
port, a quaint old town with som 
really fine Gothic buildings behind th: 
dunes. These have lately been a mark for 
German gunners. It was the old King’s 
plan to carry the road all along the sand 
from one end of the coast of Belgium 
to the other and to make it in time one 
continuous seaside resort. 

We found the old town of Bruges more 
interesting than we had expected; the 
squares with their handsome fagades, and 
the ancient ‘“‘Beguinage”’ with its tottering 
old women, and the Lac d’Amour, an old 
harbor which then had a pretty border 
and swans upon it. We walked through 
the little street of the “Blind Donkey,” 
below the gilded bridge, to the town hall 
and the richly fretted law court, and into 
the square where the exquisite little chapel 
of the Holy Blood is tucked away in the 
corner. 

I had a look at the now much talked-of 
Louvain, quite a pretty old place, with its 
magnificent hotel de ville crowded in by the 
impressive church in the centre of the town. 
and its innumerable other old gray churches 
with long sloping roofs—the place a per 
fect nest of nuns and friars. The streets 


were lined: with the high walls and closed 
windows of convent after convent, and 
huge clusters of monasteries were on the 
hills about the town—many very newly 
built and modern—and the town was 
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thing with black-robed priests, brown 
refooted monks and coped nuns. This 
is the great Roman Catholic centre, where 
me of the monastic orders have their chief 
tablishments. The library of the univer- 
ity, so ruthlessly destroyed, contained a 
riceless collection of Church documents. 
We often went from Brussels in the open 
tor along the Avenue Louise, through 
broad, winding roads of the Bois de la 
mbre, into the narrow alleys of the 
rét de Soigne, that led on to St. Jean 
1 Waterloo! Here we used to pick up 

e of the guides and visit the different 
rts of interest: the rather poor monu- 
nts standing by the paved roadside; 
La Haye Sainte,” with its broken farm- 
ard walls and buildings, and its dirty 
tables; and the “Belle Alliance,” a low 
nd insignificant farmhouse, but of deep 
historical interest. Returning, we came 
past the mound and its Belgian Lion along 
the road to Charleroi, turning off to see the 
battered walls and farm buildings of 
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“Hougomont,” with its also muddy yard 
full of scratching chickens and scattering 
pigeons, and its bit of a chapel. 

I was first struck by the small area of the 
battlefield, all the positions being so near 
and in plain sight of each other; with the 
modern methods of warfare in mind, it is 
difficult to realize that a struggle of such 
tremendous importance to mankind was 
fought out in such a limited space. In this 
year 1914 the Field of Waterloo has been a 
small part of a battle ground stretching 
hundreds of miles. 

In closing I should like to quote from a 
speech by the Rt. Hon. Lloyd George: 

“Belgium was one of the most unoffend- 
ing little countries in Europe. There she 
was—peaceable, industrious, thrifty, hard- . 
working, giving offence to no one, and her 
corn fields have been trampled, her vil- 
lages have been burnt, her art treasures 
have been destroyed, and her men have 
been slaughtered.” All because “Germany 
entered Belgium to save time.” 
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E watch the river on its seaward course 
Sweep around the headland with its current strong, 
And at the rocky narrows rush along, 
Leap down the ledges with increasing force; 
We hear the river’s voice from murmuring hoarse 
Fall to the gentle cadence of a song 
Where with the wind-blown reeds it lingers long; 
We see not how it gets back to its source. 


Day follows day into remoteness vast 
As runs the rapid river to the sea, 
They vanish like the vision of a dream; 
But when the days of morn and eve are past 
Into the measureless eternity, 


We then shall know whence issues forth the stream. 


—Isaac Bassett Choate, in “Through Realms of Song.” 








Americas Answer 


by Nixon Waterman 


VALIANT sons of Europe! 
With your hopes and hearts allied 
You stand for Right against blind Might, 
That the truth be glorified! 
And “What is America thinking?” 
You ask. Need we make reply 
While the flag of the “Land of Lincoln” 
Is floating in the sky? 


That flag is our countiy’s answer,— 
That flag that could never wave 
O’er a holier sod, in the sight of God, 
Than a Belgian soldier's grave. 

And you, with your lives defending 
Your solemn vows and true 

And the sacred rights of the “Little Lands,” 
Our hearts are all with you. 


We pray for a Belgium lifted 
From the welter of war and strife 
And the sorry age of a madman’s rage 
To a glorious new-born life: 
For a nation yet more splendid 
For the blood that her sons have spent, 
And for whom each war-heaped ruin 
Is a love-wreathed monument. 


And you, brave sons of Britain, 
And you of each brotherland 

That side by side, whate’er betide, 
For truth and honor stand, 

We hear .your armies marching 
With high-born purpose led, 

To fields of conflict, and our hearts 
Beat time to your martial tread. 





If the Emperor wins, he loses; 
Through his war he stands accursed, 
For friends aren't won by sword and gun,— 
And what with the “if’’ reversed? 
God save the Kaiser's people, 
God help their “Overlord” 
Who spurned “just a scrap of paper,” 
And who broke his country’s word. 


In the years while the lands were planning 
For the golden age to be, 
One frenzied brain yet strove to gain 
The rule of the earth and sea; 
Like a fierce highwayman arming 
His prowess to increase, 
Forgetting that all true greatness 
Must come by the paths of peace. 


And not as an unkind critic 
Does America stand today, 
But since wrong is come, must she be dumb 
Nor rise and have her say? 
And a voice from her mighty people 
Comes up like a swelling flood, 
And they who would dare to differ 
Are not of her own true blood. 


For what are the golden visions 
Of godlike men, if the strong, 
When they know their might, can crush the right 
And feel no sense of wrong? 
And America sends her answer 
Far over the ocean foam, 
As she mourns for the loyal legions 
Who have died in defense of “Home.” 
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THE DAINTY EMBLEM OF THE SOUTH’S PROSPERITY 
“Buy a bale of cotton” and use cotton goods for Christmas gifts, and help utilize our country’s resources 
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The ‘Use More Cotton 
Crusade | 


by Genevieve Champ Clark 
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T was Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch who first evolved the phil- 
osophy of the hare lip. It is a simple 
and direct philosophy of life. It is 

that no situation is so bad that it would 
not be worse if one had a hare lip. 

So, applying this philosophy to the situ- 
ation which is convulsing Europe, we at 
least have the comfort that through this 
America may find herself. As necessity 
is said to be the mother of invention, so 
ingenuity and self-reliance will doubtless 
survive from our present discomfort. The 
people of America—and particularly the 
women—have been needlessly dependent 
upon Europe. 

We have consistently given preference 
to the European manufacturer over the 
American manufacturer, and it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that we have paid exor- 
bitantly for the creations of European 
modistes. It is even true that we have 
paid dearly for American-made garments 
bearing a Parisian label. 

It seems to me that it has all been more 
or less of a hallucination, this superiority 
of European products—especially clothes— 
over the American. Several years ago a 
movement was started among American 
tailors, dressmakers and milliners to in- 
augurate American fashions for American 
women. Do you think that we co-operated 
with them? We did not. 

A tailor in Washington told me that he 
had for twenty years been the designer for 
one of the most famous Parisian modistes, 
and that his capacity for designing had in 


no way diminished since he had become a 
naturalized citizen of America, and had 
been pursuing his profession in this country. 
His complaint was that he had now to pay 
exorbitant prices for models designed by 
his own pupils because of their residence 
in Paris. It is not only in clothes, but in 
many other respects that Americans, and 
particularly the American women, have 
voluntarily made themselves dependent 
upon the Europeans. But chance or fate, 
or Mars, if you like, has brought about a 
world crisis which gives the American 
woman an excellent way of escape from her 
past dependency. 

The Parisian designers and dressmakers 
have abandoned the needle for the sword, 
and American women can either shift for 
themselves or can do without as far as they 
are concerned. In the meantime, America 
is filled with the material and the workers 
to turn out as good products as the Euro- 
pean. .But they have been rebuffed so 
often that they may be a trifle timid about 
coming forward. 

It is time that the American women 
emulate the example of the German wo- 
men, who, by their perseverance in prac- 
tical patriotism, made the slogan, ‘‘Made 
in Germany,” a synonym for excellence. 
There is a great “Made in America” cru- 
sade. Its success depends upon the women 
of the land. If we fall by the wayside and 
fail to do our part we have failed our 
country signally in an economic crisis. 

This is not a fad and it is not a fancy,. 
nor is it a whim. It is a fact that through 
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the deplorable situation in Europe, America 
has an opportunity to become the most 
self-reliant nation in the world, economic- 
ally and financially. As a result of this 
crusade it is to be hoped that in the future 
American manufacturers, encouraged by 
American consumers, will be able to furnish 
any article which is a necessity of life, that 
we may never again be dependent upon 
any country for any articles whatsoever. 

The first opportunity for practical pa- 
triotism presents itself right under the nose 


“USE MORE COTTON” 


CRUSADE 


foodstuffs and manufactured products 
It affects not only the grower and the man 
ufacturer, but their employes as well. 

Many schemes were devised to reliev: 
this situation, among them being th 
“buy a bale” movement, which has done : 
great amount of good. But there are 
many people in this country, willing and 
anxious to help, who, however, cannot 
afford to tie up fifty dollars until the end 
of the European war. 


And even should the “buy a bale” 


COTTON FIELD IN THE FIRST STAGES OF GROWTH, NEAR DOTHAN, ALABAMA 


of the American woman in the cotton crop 
now at hand. Six hundred million dollars’ 
worth of cotton usually purchased by Eu- 
rope is, because of the war, thrown on the 
hands of the growers. This seriously 
involves the finances particularly of the 
South, but of the whole country in general. 
[It is an American question and not a South- 
ern question. It affects not only the grower 
of the South but the manufacturer of the 
North and retailers all over the country. 
Four hundred millions of dollars are spent 
annually by the cotton-growers of the 
South in other_sections of the,country for 


movement relieve the situation entirely, 
it would at best be only a temporary alle- 
viation. But could American women be 
appealed to to the extent of buying and 
using in their households as much cotton 
manufactured materials as possible, the 
situation would be helped permanently. 

The reason is obvious. Household and 
clothing materials purchased and utilized 
by the housewives of the country would 
be permanently disposed of. This would 
enable the retailers of the country to make 
a larger demand upon the manufacturers, 
and, in turn, the manufacturers would be 
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able to use a much larger amount of the 
raw material. 

Mr. Paul M. Warburg testified before 
the Senate Committee that in his opinion 
the present financial situation was brought 
ibout not so much by financial strin- 
gency as by hoarding of gold.. Now, if 
ten million women would purchase cotton 
material to the extent of one dollar each, 
ten million dollars in gold would be put 
into circulation. 

The idea occurred to me in talking the 
situation over with some friends that if a 
certain time should be set apart when 
the women of America would make a 
point of buying cotton materials the 
situation would be tremendously relieved. 
I felt that this would start a nation-wide 
movement to popularize the use of cotton 
in dress goods and for household purposes, 
thus aiding in home consumption of the 
big cotton crop now held from the world 
markets by the European war. 

The response to this suggestion was phe- 
nomenal and equalled only by my own 
amazement. The press of the country 
took the idea up and pushed it heroically. 
The universal aid which they rendered 
was a good example of the real patriotism 
of the unhampered press. Papers and 
magazines all over the country, in the 
North, West and East as much as in the 
South, took up the slogan, “Use more 
cotton,” and helped to carry it to success. 
The women of the country, as was to be 
expected, responded practically en masse. 
The retailers all over the country adver- 
tised their cotton sales, and the reports 
from them are most gratifying. In many 
instances the retailer had-his stock of cot- 
ton supplies so depleted after the first sale 
that he was enabled at once to put in extra 
orders with the manufacturers. In some 
instances the club women, society women 
and other wise representative women of 
the town constituted themselves floor- 
walkers and general supervisors of the sale. 
They were ready with information and 
helpful suggestions to the buyers. In one 
instance the sales enabled a number of 
retailers to put in such orders as to keep 
one factory in constant operation day and 
night for the ensuing year. 

One of the largest retailers in the South 
wrote me after his sales day that hundreds 
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of women had taken the dollar call to arms 
literally and had filled his cash drawer 
with hundreds of dollar bills in exchange 
for cotton materials of every conceivable 
kind. He said further that after his sales 
he had wired at once to the manufacturers 
for more goods to enable him to hold an- 
other sale. 

Assistance of inestimable value was 
rendéred by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy and other women’s 
organizations. A very splendid appeal was 
issued by Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, 
president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, calling upon the million 
and a quarter women who are members 
of the Federation to lend their aid in 
practical patriotism. This call was a 
particularly timely one. 


HEN the situation was brought to the 

attention of Mrs. William Cumming 
Story, the president general of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, she imme- 
diately gave her unqualified personal 
endorsement, which was followed by a 
very helpful endorsement by the board of 
management of that organization. A good 
point was made in this D. A. R. resolution 
when the one hundred thousand Daughters 
throughout the country were asked to 
pledge themselves to purcliase ‘‘American- 
made goods wherever possible.” The 
Daughters responded enthusiastically and 
have done their part in unstinted measure. 
The D. A. R. resolution follows: 

That in this period of world conflict and 
financial stringency the national board of 
management, D. A. R., express their approval 
and co-operation in every effort to aid Ameti- 
can producers and manufacturers; that the 
women all over the land be urged to wear 
cotton clothing, to use cotton decorations and 
to purchase American made goods wherever 
possible. 


Mrs. Daisy McLaurin Stevens, president 
of the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, an organization of over fifty 
thousand women of the South, has been 


instrumental in giving the movement 
impetus throughout the Southern states. 
The Daughters of the Confederacy were 
quick to endorse it at their annual meet- 
ing, which was held by them in Savannah, 
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THE “USE MORE COTTON”~ CRUSADE 


eorgia, in November. The state chap- 
rs and the individual Daughters did 
ot wait for Official action but responded 
ery generously in every part of the 
uuntry. The United daughters of the 
‘onfederacy in the city of St. Louis, 
inder the capable leadership of their 
gent, are patriotically doing their part 
o help the movement along by hold- 
ng a Cotton Ball in lieu of their annual 
winter entertainment on December 8. 
This annual ball of the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy in St. Louis is one of 
the most brilliant social events of the winter 
season. That they were willing to turn 
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entirely southern in character, and cotton 
both in the boll and bale was extensively 
used. It was a surprise to many to know 
how beautiful this utilitarian staple was 
as a decoration. Most of the guests wore 
cotton costumes. Many of them repre- 
sented cotton as it was used in clothing 
from the days of the colonies to the present. 
The figures were quaint and altogether 
charming and the scene was reminiscent 
of the South’s historic past. The function 
was altogether one of the most brilliant 
of the present social season and had as its 
participants some of the most noted beau- 
ties and prominent men from all over the 


ACTIVITY ON ALABAMA RIVER AT SELMA, DURING THE COTTON SEASON 


it into a cotton ball goes far to assure the 
success of the movement in the Middle 
West. 

Southern societies all over the country, 
composed of men and women from the 
South living in other sections, have also 
converted their annual entertainments 
into cotton bazars, balls or entertainments 
of one kind or another. One of the most 
notable of these is the Southern Society 
of New York. The members of this society 
are composed of people active in every 
branch of human endeavor, and their in- 
terest and energy in behalf of cotton will 
certainly be a wonderful contribution. 
They held on the evening of Thursday, 
November 12, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York a Cotton Ball. 

The decorations of the ballroom were 


South. Washington will have in Decem- 
ber two Cotton Balls, rivalling each other 
in brilliancy. One is to be under the aus- 
pices of the Southern Society of Washing- _ 
ton and will have many unique and 
delightful features. The participarits are 
expected if not, indeed, required to wear 
cotton costumes. A prize will be offered 
for the most beautifully designed gown 
worn at this function. The other Cotton 
Ball will be under the auspices of the 
Woman’s National Democratic League, 
and the proceeds will be divided between 
the Democratic campaign and the Ameri- 
can Red Cross work in Europe. 

All over the country, and particularly 
in the South, the cotillon clubs and Ger- 
mans and other fashionable dancing so- 
cieties are converting their balls into 
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cotton parties. All of these things will be 
a wonderful help, since the success of any 
movement is assured when it becomes 
fashionable. 

The pioneer of these entertainments 
was the National Cotton Fashions Show 
held on October 7 and 8, at the New Willard 
Hotel in Washington. It was modelled 
on the Paris Fashions Shows, the exhibi- 
tors and designers in this instance being 
the society women of Washington. They 
entered into it enthusiastically without 
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Federation Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Samuel G 
Sneath, first vice-president of the same or- 
ganization; Mrs. William Cumming Story 
president general, D.A.R.; Mrs. Daisy Mc- 
Laurin Stevens, president, United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy, and many others 

Visitors to the show consisted of prac- 
tically every notable person in the environ- 
ment of Washington. It was particularly 
interesting to me to note the interest that 
the members of the diplomatic corps 
showed in this movement. Some of them 
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BUY A BALE OF COTTON AND KEEP BUSINESS MOVING 


regard to politics or geography. The show 
was entirely a success. 

It was sponsored by the most prominent 
official and social women of Washington 
and by many prominent women from other 
parts of the country. Among the patron- 
esses were Mrs. William G. McAdoo, 
youngest daughter of the President; Mrs. 
Thomas R. Marshall, wife of the Vice- 
President; Mrs. Champ Clark; wives of 
cabinet officers; Mrs. James R. Mann, 
wife of the minority leader of the House; 
Mrs. Oscar Underwood, wife of the major- 
ity leader of the House; Mrs. Martin Glynn, 
wife of the Governor of New York; Mrs. 
Percy V. Pennybacker, President General 


were among the most interested spectators. 
It was an American movement, to be sure, 
but it aroused their friendly attention. 

Among women of prominence who were 
designers and contributors were: Mrs. 
Champ Clark, Mrs. A. S. Burleson, Mrs. 
James R. Mann, Mrs. Josephus Daniels, 
Mrs. Ben Johnson, Mrs. Joseph Folk, 
Mrs. T. T. Ansberry, Miss Callie Hoke 
Smith, the Misses Burleson, Miss Margaret 
McChord, Mrs. C. C. McChord, Mrs. 
David Stuart Gordon, Mrs. Anna E. Tom- 
linson, Miss Nancy Johnson, Mrs. Joseph 
S. Ransdell, Miss Sally Williams, Miss 
Mabel Stone and Miss Agnes Shackleford, 
Mrs. Charles M. Lewis and others. 
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In conjunction with the fashions ex- 
hibit we had also some remarkable 
xhibits showing cotton put to every possi- 
ble use. Cotton as decoration here, too, 
played a prominent part, and the decora- 
tions bid fair to be emulated in many win- 
ter entertainments. A: suggestion was 
made that the National Cotton Fashions 
Show be made an annual event, and many 
requests have come for the loan of the 
exhibits of the show. 
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shall, Chief Justice White, Associate 
Justices Holmes, Hughes and McReynolds, 
and it would have been a good opportunity 
to have done a little congressional business, 
inasmuch as a quorum of the House and 
Senate, who had not been present in the 
Halls of Congress for some days, were 
present at the fashions show. 

The sponsors for the show were greatly 
pleased when President Wilson voluntarily 
put his seal of approval upon their efforts 





WHERE “ MADE IN AMERICA" COTTON GOODS ARE PRODUCED 
The Massachusetts Mills of Lowell, Massachusetts, one of Lowell's seven largest cotton mills—others 
being the Boott, Merrimack, Tremont and Suffolk, Lawrence, Hamilton and Appleton—which together 
weave 175,000 miles of cotton cloth yearly 


The theory that men are not interested 
in fashions was forever exploded, and they 
can never again lay claim to density in 
regard to clothes. The men held up their 
end of the attendance throughout the 
show and on the closing evening were in 
numbers decidedly in the ascendency. 
So far as I know it is the only fashions show 
that my father ever attended. But I did 
not-hear him say that it would be the last. 
He was in very good company and evi- 
dently felt at home. Among his official 
colleagues there, were Vice-President Mar- 


in the following gratifying endorsement: 

“The various movements to relieve the 
situation of the cotton-growers, hard hit 
by war conditions in Europe, afford fresh 
proof of the American spirit of helpfulness. 
The exhibit of cotton goods in Washington 
this week opened the eyes of many to the 


growing uses of cotton. It is gratifying 
that patriotic women of other cities in our 
country are planning to follow the good 
example of Washington women and make 
like exhibits in their home cities. Such 
displays must have the effect of increasing 
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1e demand and opening new fields for the 
use of the fleecy staple, and are therefore 
to be warmly commended.” 

One of the most attractive features of 
he show was the beautiful exhibit gathered 
ogether through the efforts of Mrs. Jo- 
ephus Daniels, wife of the secretary of 
he navy, demonstrating nearly one hun- 
lred articles made from cotton in her 
tate, North Carolina. 

Another means to push the “Use more 
otton’” movement has been devised, 
which consists of interesting the children 
if the country. Prizes have been offered 
for the best essay on “The Cotton Plant 
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They included former President Taft, 
Andrew Carnegie, former Governor David 
Francis of Missouri, Mrs. Marion Harland, 
Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, wife of the noted 
inventor, Mrs. George Harvey and Colonel 
John Temple Graves. 

A feature of the essays contest that is 
pathetic to me is that some of the children 
have had actual experience in the cotton 
fields and factories, or are the children of 
cotton-pickers or factory workers or small 
cotton-growers. I think that if these 
essays could be published they would 
perhaps be the most convincing argument 
of the crying need of these people at this 


LOADING COTTON FOR JAPAN AT MOBILE, ALABAMA, WHEN BUSINESS IS NORMAL 


and Its Uses.” The national prizes of 
$20, $10 and $5 in gold were offered by 
Miss Callie Hoke Smith, daughter of the 
Senator from Georgia. Special prizes 
for the ninth district of Missouri and the 
fifth district of Ohio were offered by my 
mother and Mrs. T. T. Ansberry, respec- 
tively. The response from the children has 
been positively staggering, and I doubt 
not that if the truth were known the judges 
will gather a good deal of information on 
cotton from Young America. The response 
from the children indicated no sectionalism 
in this country. If anything, the majority 
of essays have come from the children 
of the North and West. The selection of 
judges was a particularly fortunate one. 


time. Surely nothing could be more con- 
vincing than the following extract from the 
essay of a little southern girl: 

If somebody don’t take our cotton crop 
this is what will happen.” We won't have any 
schooling, we won’t have any new clothes, 
we can’t pay the doctor, we can’t even go to 
church and Santa Claus won’t come. There 
will be nothing for us to do but starve. 


As far as I am concerned, I am giving 
the judging of essays a pretty wide berth, 
for unfortunately it is my disposition to 
want every child to get the prize. Of course 
they can’t all get the prizes, but it has been 
an instrument of education. 

I myself am very grateful for the infor- 
mation that I have gotten on the subject 
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of cotton, which I did not have at the out- 
set of this campaign. People everywhere 
with odd bits of information and sugges- 
tions have written them to me. The result 
has been astounding. From the informa- 
tion that I have gathered unsolicited an 
interesting book on the subject of cotton, 
dealing with it from every point of view, 
could be compiled. A contemplation of 
the enumeration of uses to which this 
American staple can be put is simply 
amazing. One of the children has appar- 
ently gone to no end of trouble to literally 
state the uses to which cotton can be put, 
and I cannot improve upon his list. 

Cotton can be used extensively in the 
household. It is an admirable substitute 
for wool, the supply of which is diminish- 
ing year by year. Cotton in one way or 
another touches every human being in 
the world. To the rich man and poor man 
alike cotton is in one way or another a 
necessity of life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. There is perhaps no product 
of the soil which is so great a factor in the 
work of the world as cotton. 

Few if any connect cotton with the ar- 
morclad warship of today. Yet not a 
battleship could sail or be of any use what- 
ever without cotton. Cotton is the basis 
of high explosives and smokeless powder. 
Without cotton not a gun could be fired. 
But cotton is necessary to peace as well as 
war. People who like the exquisite in 
dress have heretofore not generally under- 
stood that cotton can be made as beautiful 
and as useful as any other fabric. 

I have already said there is a shortage 
of the wool supply. Statistics show that 
there is not enough of the genuine article 
to supply one great city, that everybody 
the world over uses it. It is patent then 
that many of us unwittingly use cotton— 
its only available substitute. It is not 
generally known either that in India the 
workers turn out materials of cotton so 
fine that a pound of thread is a hundred 
and fifteen miles long. Their fabrics are 
made so exquisitely sheer that it is said 
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when spread on the grass and covered wit! 
dew they are invisible. 

Shortly after the “Use more cotton’ 
movement started, a circular was sent to 
me entitled “Cotton and Charity.” This 
was issued for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Society. They stated that 
people could help both the cotton industry 
and the stricken peoples of Europe by pur 
chase of cotton materials. They solicited 
cotton gauze bandages, cotton bedding, 
cotton clothing or almost any cotton pro- 
duct for their mission of charity. To buy 
cotton materials-and contribute it to the 
Red Cross would serve both a patriotic and 
a charitable purpose and it would be 
killing two birds with one stone. 

Now is the tiie for us to remember and 
practice the thétght expressed by John J. 
Ingalls in his lines on “‘Opportunity”’: 
Master of human destinies am I. 

Fame, love and fortune on my footsteps wait. 

Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate 

Deserts and seas remote, and, passing by 

Hovel, and mart, and palace, soon or late 

I knock unbidden once at every gate! 

If sleeping, wake! If feasting, rise before I 
turn away. 

It is the hour of Fate, 

And they who follow me reach every state 

Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 

Save death; but those who doubt or hesitate, 

Condemned to failure, penury and woe, 

Seek me in vain and uselessly implore. 

I answer not, and I return no more. 


And now is the American woman’s 
golden opportunity for practical patriot- 
ism. Let us hope that we will have the 
courage and the independence and the 
strength to shake off our old dependency 
upon Europe. Let us remember that it 
is in our power now and may not be for 
many a year again, if ever, to make 
““Made in America” the synonym of su- 
periority in clothing and in every article 
of manufacture. Perhaps it may be at a 
little personal sacrifice at present, but 
would it not be a monument well worth a 
little patience and self-denial to have 
America the mistress of the world of fashion 
and manufacture? 
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Perfume— I he Memory 
of Flowers 


Ge x Flynn Wayne 


The story of the achievements of 
Mr. George Hall, Perfumer of 
the United Drug Company, who 
was created Chevalier du Ordre 
de Merite Agricole by the French 


Government 


VERY person who buys perfume 
at the thousands of Rexall Stores 
throughout the United States and 
Canada will heartily endorse the 

honors bestowed upon Mr. George Hall, 

the distinguished American perfumer, 

who was this year created by the French 

government a Chevalier du Ordre de 

Mérite Agricole. Admission to this Order 

is a high honor extended only to a few 

men who have rendered signal service to 

France. The emblem, a star of six rays, 

enameled in white on silver, 

surmounted by a crown in 

olive leaves, bears on the 

obverse the Genius of the 

Republic, with the date of 

the foundation of the Order, 

and on the reverse the words, 

“Mérite Agricole.” The 

Knights of the Mérite 

Agricole wear the cross at- 

tached to a green moire 

ribbon with an amethystine 

border, supported by a 

rosette on the left side of the 

breast. The honor was con- 

ferred on Mr. George Hall, 

manager of the manufacture 

of perfumes for the United 

Drug Company, by the 

French Consul at Boston, Mr. 

J. C. J. Flamand, after due 

and formal notice, in the 

office of the president of the 

company, Louis K. Liggett 

at Boston. 


An American whose genius as a per- 
fumer gained recognition from France, a 
land famous the world over for exquisite 
perfumes, Chevalier Hall bears his honors 
deservedly, for he has impressed foreign 
nations as well as millions of admirers of 
perfumes in America as a master of his art. 

Born in New York City, George Hall 
began his life work in a drug store, where 
he became greatly interested in the subject 
of perfumes, and began to specialize in 
that line early in his career. He took a 

course in chemistry at 
Columbia University and 
made many trips to Europe, 
going there for one purpose 
—to study the perfumer’s 
art. Five years ago he took 
charge of a new perfume in- 
dustry in New England, 
established by the United 
Drug Company. Long ago 
recognized as one of Amer- 
ica’s most promising per- 
fumers, the exquisite products 
of his genius and skill are 
now everywhere enthusias- 
tically demanded from the 
farthest Canadian city under 
the Arctic circle to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and from the At- 
lantic to the Aleutian seas. 
At first three girls were his 
sole assistants, while today 
over three hundred skilled 
artisans are employed in 
making perfumes, which, as 
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we have seen, have been so commended 
by experts that the Republic of France has 
lavished honors upon their maker. 

With a phial in his hand, placing a drop 
here and there to make test after test on 
a blotter, George Hall has created many 
of the most popular odors on the mar- 
ket, known far and wide as ‘‘ Harmony 
Perfumes.” 

No word can so well express the elusive 
yet unmistakably perfect blending of 
fragrances as does this name, “Harmony,” 


for United Drug perfumes are a symphony 


of fragrance. When I saw him in the 
laboratory with a phial in his hand, 
making a carnation perfume, my favorite 
flower, it brought -back memories of 
William McKinley, with the customary 
pink in his buttonhole. It seemed as if 
an alchemist of old were making gold from 
dross products. Here also were samples 
of attar of rose, one little drop of which 
in a bureau drawer leaves an odor for 
many months. The ingredients used come 
from all parts of the world, and here 
Nature asserts herself; the more difficult 
these articles are to procure, naturally, 
the more they are in demand. The great 
effort in years past has been to create 
chemically artificial odors, but Nature, 


PERFUME—THE MEMORY 


OF FLOWERS 
inexorable, demands that the basis of the 
violet, rose or geranium perfume must 
come from the product as produced in 
sunshine and in shower. 

In making the famous Harmony Per- 
fumes, George Hall neglects no portion of 
the production, visiting the foreign fields 
where bloom the flowers from which are 
prepared those rare essences, which his 
genius compounds and preserves in inim- 
itable perfumes. Not only has he studied 
every process, from gathering the flowers 
in the fields of southern France to manu- 


GATHERING 
TUBEROSES 


facturing the oils, concretes and pomades, 
but in French laboratories, thrown open 
to him in spite of their guarded secrets, 
he has worked out problems that have 
baffled many a veteran perfumer. France 
never found a foreigner before who could 
make perfumes which rivalled the French 
products. 

During the months from May to Sep- 
tember millions of tons of roses, tuberoses, 
violets, orange blossoms and cassie are 
picked and treated in the factories at 
Grasse, France. The orange trees growing 
in the low hills of the maritime Alps pro- 
duce the blossoms which yield pomades 
and concretes from which toilet prepara; 
tions, ever suggestive of bridal chaplets 
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and wedding bells, are produced. In study- 
ing the distillation and other methods of 
separating the odor from the various 
flowers, and shipping direct from the pro- 
ducer to the United States, Mr. Hall knows 
that he sends genuine and reliable per- 
fumes and toilet accessories to the thou- 
sands of Rexall Drug Stores all over the 
country. He attended lectures at Geneva, 
Switzerland, and Heidelberg, Germany, in 
following up his studies of chemistry, but 
to all his researches as a chemist, George 
Hall seems to add an intuition of what the 
public wants. His Lily of the Valley sug- 
gests something of the odor of the cool 
green leaves, the moist earth, the flower’s 
“breath,” just as they blend in Nature’s 
environment. His department, devel- 
oped under ideal working conditions, 
maintains a laboratory in Boston as ex- 
tensive and well equipped as that of any 
university. Here the wizard conducts his 
experiments, and the distinguished visitors 
who call can easily understand why he 
stands at the forefront of his profession. 
The late Madame Nordica, Mary Garden, 
and many other famous operatic prima 
donnas, with dainty Adele Ritchie, Ivy 
Troutman, Lola Fisher, and scores of other 
prominent stars, have been delighted 
guests, watching some of the almost magi- 
cal processes of the perfumer’s art. From 
his visitors come suggestions that explain 
in some degree his wonderful knowledge 
of popular taste and how to satisfy it. 

In this, as in many artistic pursuits, it 
is the personal equation and the magic 
of intuitive knowledge that counts. He 
knows well the rose farms of Bulgaria, 
and the twenty-five square miles of small 
fields in southern France where roses, lilies, 
violets, tuberoses, cassia, orange blossoms, 
jasmine and other flowers give each their 
exquisite fragrance to blend in the breezes 
that sweep down from the Alps to the 
Mediterranean, but the subtle processes 
and combinations of the laboratory, and 
most of all the intuition in judging what 
will be popular and the ceaseless pursuit 
of something still nearer to the perfection 
which Nature offers in perfumes—tells the 
story of George Hall’s triumphs. 

A visit to the laboratory and Perfume 
Department of the United Drug Company 
under the direction of Mr. Hall was like 
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visiting the foreign exhibit at the World’s 
Fair Exposition. In his office Mr. Hall is 
surrounded by dainty boxes and bottles 
of one hundred and eighty-four varieties 
of perfume and toilet articles manufac- 
tured by the United Drug Company. The 
designs and labels are an exhibit in them- 
selves, for superlative goods must have 
appropriate settings. One of the most 
popular boxes was made after a design 
from the Louvre at Paris that appealed 


GEORGE HALL 
Perfumer of the United Drug Company and of the 
seven thousand Rexall stores in the United States, 
Canada and Great Britain 


to the manager. An artistffinfthe Latin 
Quarter was employed, who adopted the 
motif of an artistic jewel casket of the 
ancient regime at the Court of Versailles 
to enshrine an exquisite American per- 
fume. Not less attractive were the dainty 
cartons of Bouquet Jeanice, a perfume 
which has become one of the most widely 
known and popular products on the 
market. More countries in the world con- 
tribute to the perfumers’ art than almost 
any other calling. Nearly every country 
in Europe produces odoriferous substances 
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ich are used in perfume manufacture, 
d many of these countries, blossoming 
th prosperity a few months ago, are 
ww plunged in the turmoil of warfare. 
Even war-ridden Bulgaria blossomed 
rth with the most wonderful rose crop 
. history early in the year. The counter- 
gn of the old guard of Napoleon when 
e was banished to Elba was the dominant 
hought of Mr. Hall when he went to 
Surope early in the year—‘In the Spring 
he Violets.” Perhaps he was thinking of 
Parma Violets, which are grown under 
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oils alone amounts to three million dollars 
each year. Japan contributes camphor 
and menthol. The list includes nearly 
every country, contributing one or more 
of the articles utilized in the manufacture 
of perfumery under Mr. Hall’s direction. 
In view of war conditions, the Rexall 
druggists are congratulating themselves 
on the advantages realized through Mr. 
Hall’s foresight in his last journey abroad. 
Early in the year most perfumers had 
to advance prices. With these conditions 
in mind, Mr. Hall enters his laboratory 


FILLING DEPARTMENT 


The filling tanks shown here are connected by piping to filter racks on the floor above. 


With 


one of these machines a girl can easily fill four thousand bottles of Harmony perfumes a day 


the shade of olive trees. 
1. 


He made very 
large purchases and secured his shipments 
before the war clouds broke. From 
Algeria come pennyroyal and thyme; 
from England, peppermint and lavender; 
and from certain English colonies cinna- 
mon, citronella and eucalyptus. India 
furnishes sandal and vetivert, and Bulgaria 
almost the entire supply of otto or attar 
of rose. From faraway Dutch East Indies 
comes the caraway, citronella, kananga, 
cloves and sandal. In Germany, the home 
of chemistry, many of the important 
synthetic compounds essential to modern 
perfumery are produced. From Italy 
come such oils as bergamot, orange and 
lemon, and the importation of these three 


and large stockroom these days with the 
feeling that he has provided for the emer- 
gency and will confine his labors amid the 
sweet fragrance of flowers. 

If it were only possible to reproduce 
verbatim Mr. Hall’s enthusiastic and ear- 
nest exposition of perfumery given by 
him during a visit to his laboratory, 
it would form a veritable text-book on the 
subject. He knows about perfumery from 
the time of Arabia, “The Land of Per- 
fumes,” but insists that the Chinese with 
their joss-sticks antedated the chemists of 
“Araby the Blest.’”’ He declares that the 
perfumer’s art derives most of its resources 
from chemistry, and that those who pursue 
this calling must be familiar with the 
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principles of that science and possess an 
expert knowledge of blending odors, and 
discrimination in compounding them so as 
to render them acceptable to the caprices 
of fashion. 

The love of perfumes at its best is a 


lofty and refined taste and based largely 
on a love of Nature and one’s memories of 


beautiful and fragrant flowers. With 
visions of the great field carpets of flowers 


GATHERING ROSES 
During the month of May and 
early June it isestimated that 
over three million tons of roses 
are picked in and about Can- 
nes and Grasse, for use in the 
manufacture of pomades and 

concretes 


PICKING VIOLETS 


in the south of France. The 
best grow in the shade of the 
olive trees 


from which some of his products ar 
gathered, Mr. Hall in his laboratory pre 
sents a panorama of the flower gardens of 
the world. 

With one of his Chevalierian bows, Mr. 
Hall remarked while pouring from a phial 
that perfumes were first introduced into 
England in Queen Elizabeth’s time and 
that Beau Brummel had his linen washed 
and dried on Hampstead Heath, preferring 
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natural odor of the fresh grass to the 
vy air of sooty London. 

[he prosaic and poetic are closely allied 
in business. The mammoth array of 
tock ready for shipment; the great bins 

erein face powder is stored—flesh- 

red, brunette and white, and from 
which comes the fragrance of Arabia— 
looked like appetizing flour; but is rapidly 
laced in dainty boxes which find their 

iy by the million to the dressing table. 
here are myriads of bottles of face cream. 
Every article furnished an interesting 
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with its evanescent odor. In the great 
copper stills the oils are taken from the 
pomade as it is shipped from Europe, and 
then put into a freezing plant, where 
Nature again separates the odor from the 
lard—a case in which the frost of the 
North Pole adds magical virtues to the 
daintiest products of the tropics and La 
Belle France. 

The climax was reached when Cheva- 
lier Hall stepped into his laboratory and 
began to make up a perfume while we 
waited. He asked what odor was desired 








TEN TONS OF ROSES READY FOR DISTILLATION 


chapter in itself, as Mr. Hall related where 
the component parts came from and how 


they were secured. Dainty packages of 
Violet Dulce powder suggested the story 
of harvesting the violet crops on the banks 
of the Mediterranean in January, the 
flowers usually being picked at night from 
ten o’clock until six o’clock in the morning 
and placed in large burlap bags to be car- 
ried to the factory, where the odor is 
extracted. 

If pomades are to be made, the flowers 
are allowed to macerate in warm lard, 
which absorbs the odor of the flowers, or are 
laid on glass frames covered with purified 
grease until layer after layer has parted 


—the favorite. One of the ladies in the 
party suggested “Lily of the Valley” as 
appropriate to these war times in its 
suggestion of peace. With the deftness of 
years of practice a few drops of this and 
a few of that were used, each changing 
the odor. Then, he put in certain drops 
to suggest the fresh earth about the roots 
and the dewy leaves to blend with the 
original jasmine extract, which is the 
foundation of so many perfumes. After 
he had reached this point he asked us all 
to again carefully note the odor. For the 
next change he brought forth a bottle, and 
the fluid changed to violet. Then he re- 
marked with a twinkle in his eye, “Know 








SORTING ROSES PRIOR TO DISTILLING 


ENFLEURAGE OR FLOWER ROOM WHERE POMADES ARE MADE BY THE COLD PROCESS 
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difference?” Each one insisted that 
re was a great change, when he chuckled 
| remarked, ““That last drop really made 
difference in the odor; it is just for the 
:, to change the color of the perfume. 
e effect is psychological—one smells the 
fume now with the eye as well as the 
se.” He had used the extract of spinach 
obtain a popular color. When it was 
nished there was the luxurious odor of 


Lily of the Valley,” with the warm 
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speak, and that is why artificial compounds 
cannot be used to any great extent in 
forming enduring perfumes. Nature as- 
serts her defiance of imitation. On the 
table was a can of Attar of Roses from 
Bulgaria, which was about the size of a 
soldier’s canteen, and in that small recep- 
tacle were represented many tons of flowers. 
The cultivation of the rose crop is carried 
on in over two hundred villages in Bulgaria. 

In his tours about the rose-growing 





THE 
scent of earth, leaves and dew. It seemed 
like a work of legerdemain to watch him 
gather the material and change the 
different perfumes from one flower to 
another, all made by blending a few 
drops of oil and other elements. All around 
were innumerable jars and glasses, and 
the processes as explained by him were as 
simple as ‘“‘a, b, c.” Here were the oils, 
pomades and the synthetic or compounded 
perfumes. The elemental odors will serve 
a purpose for a limited time, but are usually 
incompatible, fighting each other so to 


MILL ROOM, SHOWING STONE BURR AND WHEEL FOR GRINDING ORRIS ROOT 


districts Mr. Hall found that the best 
results came from roses growing on the 
hills with a southern exposure. One would 
little think that ambergris costing thirty- 
five dollars an ounce, which is merely the 
expelled product of a whale’s indigestion, 
is an indispensable aid in making the most 
exquisite perfumes of my lady’s boudoir. 
Yet nothing has been found that can be 
substituted for ambergris, which was 
formerly used by the English as a tonic 
for indigestion, and is thus referred to by 
Milton in ‘Paradise Regained.” 
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VIEW OF THE UNITED DRUG COMPANY'S PERFUME FINISHING DEPARTMENT 





PERFUME—THE 


In perfumes as in politics there are 
puzzling changes of sentiment. In politics 
it may be the tariff question, but in 
perfumery it is certainly “lavender.” This 
is occasioned by the greatly increased use 


of lavender, which is gathered by the 
Alpine women with pruning knives and 


distilled as are thyme and rosemary. One 
of the favorite shrines of Mr. Hall is in 
Grasse, where Langier, the ~2nowned 
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General view 
of the 
perfume 
laboratory 
showing 
copper storage 
tanks 


court perfumer of Louis the Sixteenth, 
lived, and the house he occupied still seems 
to be pervaded by the spirit of the old 
chemist, and in some magic fashion to 
project the aurora of long-deceased cour- 
tiers from its walls surrounded by flower- 
garlanded arbors. 

A rival of the natural violet is Ionone, 
and another auxiliary of the violet is 


‘Cassie, but it is the orange blossoms with 


View of the 
manufacturing 
laboratory 

of the 

United Drug 
Company 
Perfume 
Laboratory 
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ANALYTICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE UNITED DRUG COMPANY'S PERFUME LABORATORY 


their magnificent and almost overpowering 
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it bring about the suggestion of 
wild hyacinth grows 
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> groves. 
iberoses_ erect 


crowns 


snowy but the 


odor is so overpowering 
women become ill from 
influence. In fact, it if Mr 
Hall were veritable encyclopedia « 
floriculture as well as perfumery. Ther« 
was nothing pertaining to these 


that many 
its oppressiv« 
seemed as 


a 


re 





STRAINING AND SUBJECTING THE 


EXHAUSTED FLOWERS TO HYDRAULIC 
PRESSURE WHEREBY THE LAST PARTICLE OF ODOR IS PRESSED OUT 
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ed subjects with which he seemed 
familiar. 
Some of the oils are aged by rocking 
ntinually, hour after hour, in flat vats. 
was discovered by the Spanish wine 
merchants years ago that when their 
wines, sent on long voyages, 
were shaken up vigorously 
at sea, they aged much ‘more 
rapidly than when stored in 
casks in their wine cellars; so 
the oils are given artificial sea 
voyages by night and day. In 
the hundreds of processes 
necessary to make the best 
products, none are neglected. 
The United Drug Company is 
one of the largest perfume 
manufacturers in America. 
Their imports entered at the 
port of Boston for the last 
year alone aggregated over three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and if the good 
old U. S. A. were conferring honors .for 
distinction on commerce and arts, every 


MAKING POMADES BY 
THE HOT PROCESS 


ATTAR OF ROSE FROM 
BULGARIA 
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universal and fixed as the post-office 
and railway station. The Rexall druggist 
keeps in daily, even hourly, touch—for 
there is the night bell—with the public. 
The Rexall druggist is always a man of 
prominence in the mercantile, commercial 
and social activities of the 
city or town in which he 
lives. Within a period of 
ten years this, the most mar- 
velous and gigantic mercan- 
tile business known in the 
commercial annals of the 
country, has loomed up as 
a substantial bulwark in the 
revolution in retail trade that 
has taken place, especially 
among the drug stores of the 
United States, Canada and 
Great Britain. Three Rexall 
conventions were held this 
year, the first in Atlanta, the second in 
Kansas City and the third in Niagara 
Falls, in which many of the seven thouand 
Rexall Stores in the United States and 





THE FLOWERS ARE STIRRED INTO WARM LARD WHICH ABSORBS THE ODOR 


one of the aggressive managers of this 


company would 
tinguished honor. 

In over seven thousand cities in the 
United States and Canada and even ex- 
tending to Great~ Britain, The Rexall 
Stores have become an institution as 


certainly receive dis- 


Canada were represented. This teHs the 
story of what a united and energetic 
organization can accomplish. 

With the virile cohesive force of business 
energy back of this tremendous busi- 
ness expansion, is it any wonder that 
its success surpasses that of any other 
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VIEW OF SACHET DEPARTMENT AND FILTERING APPARATUS 


mercantile trade development ever known Drug Company have made a phenomenal 
in the history of the country? showing, and honors and distinctions that 

The United Drug Company of Boston come to one Rexallite are shared and 
supplies the Rexall Stores with goods, and appreciated by all. The organization i 
the dealer knows the quality and standard composed of aggressive young men whos« 
he is selling, because literally they are his skill, experience and earnest enthusiasn 
own goods, made by his own company. are concentrated upon the work of giving 

The various departments of the United to customers the best service, the best 


MACHINERY, STILLS, WASHERS AND OTHER APPARATUS USED FOR 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES 
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THE HARMONY SOAP FACTORY, PARIS 





STRAINING THE POMADES. AN IMPORTANT STEP IN PERFUME MAKING 
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EXPERT RIBBONERS AT WORK 
LN THE FINISHING ROOM 
This work calls for much skill and the 
girls here shown are among the most 
proficient in the country, each one 
being capable of tying six hundred 
bottles a day 


values and the best goods that can be 
procured. 

The sources of all their supplies are 
studied thoroughly, so that when a Rexall 
druggist talks about his goods, he knows 
personally about the men who have gath- 
ered them together and prepared them for 
the market, and his guarantee to the cus- 
tomer comes with the force of personal 
knowledge. 

The Rexallite in the modern drug store 
meets the demands for the ills of mankind 
in the pharmaceutical department as in 
the old corner drug store, but in the new 
order of things he caters also to the 
joys and delights of customers with 
Liggett confections in dainty rib- 
boned boxes, and perfumes that 
carry with them into the remotest 
town and hamlet in the country the 
sweet fragrance of the rose fields 
of Bulgaria and southern France 


FLOWERS 


and memories of flowers we love. Nearl; 
everything that adds in any way to th 
delight and comfort and well-being 
modern homes throughout the land ar 
found among the all-universal list of 
Rexall products. 

After our trip through the laboratory 
and factory it seemed as if we had been 
through some great rose gardens and 
flowered-embowered fields. There was 
everywhere prevailing that dainty per- 
fume which carries with it the memories of 
flowers—flowers that speak the language 
that no human tongue can fully express; 

flowers that come with the christen 
ing, at the wedding and at the bier. 
Human life in every phase finds its 
sweetest memories associated with 
that of the perfume and beauty of 
flowers. And as the poet has so well 
said, ‘‘Forgiveness is the odor which 
flcwers yield when trampled upon.” 


CIVET FROM ABYSSINIA 
One of the few animal products used in perfumes 
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F you must have a story about the 
overthrow of the Chinese monarchy, 
the spectacular election of the twenty- 
seventh president, or the demonstra- 
tions which followed the impossible cost 
ot living in the year 1917, this short rehear- 
sal of events is not for you. On the other 
hand, it has nothing to do with the dreamy 
days of Haroun-al-Raschid or the stirring 
dangers of the Terror. It neither wears 
the sign of “Fresh Paint,” nor has it the 
romantic redolence of age and distance. 
It is sust a tale whic was forgotten to be 
told on . yesterday, when it occurred. 
Motor-cars were rather new at the time, 
but prithee do not blanch; this is no auto- 
mobile story. Even today I cannot shift 
the gears and distribute the mechanical 
parts through a sentence with any degree 
of intelligence. I allude to the newness of 
the sport of automobiling (for it was then 
a sport rather than a mere method of loco- 
motion) to account for the fact that George 
Van Dyke was driving his own car. True, 
there was another reason—a reason per- 
sonified, and very agreeably personified 
in the feminine gender, singular number. 
The said personification sat at his side. 
Why or how he could have allowed his 
attention to wander from the object so 
near to his heart (for it was a right drive 
car) I do not know, unless it happened dur- 
ing one of those eloquent silences which 
lovers love. 
One lobe of his brain was noticing that a 
lazy pedestrian loitered along a crossing, 
and as he restrained the impetuosity of the 


winged chariot for a moment and then let 
it leap again, while the other lobe {27 huw 
many lobes has « brain anyway?) was 
reflecting thus: ‘‘Dr. Kenilworth said that 
if you are rich and think you owe a duty 
to God, you must pay it to man. ‘Even 
as ye have done it to the least of these,’ 
he had quoted, meaning that if you take 
care of your duty to the least of your fel- 
lows, you take care of it to Deity. Conse- 
quently, to be unjust to ‘the least of these’ 
is to be unjust to God. Can a man be rich 
as riches are made and reckoned today and 
still be just to ‘the least of these’? If 
your money is in rails, are you sure that 
your roads have not oppressed the weak 
and favored the strong? If your money 
is in manufactures, have your factories 
demanded a government fortress and taxed 
every wayfarer from the security of that 
stronghold? If your money is in lands, 
have you held them idle, or at excessive 
rents, and thereby crowded ‘the least of 
these’ into noisome tenements and degrad- 
ing surroundings? For if you and your 
money have thus been discriminating 
against the created, you have been harming 
their Creator. You have been overcharging 
and stifling God.” 


F course George Van Dyke’s thoughts 
had not followed the theme quite so 
closely as Dr. Kenilworth had done the 
Sunday before, yet he felt sure that his 
memory did no injustice to the intent of 
the sermon, and so he muttered to himself 


9? 


“‘Metaphysics!”’ and let it go at that. 
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“Thank you,” sighed a mock-plaintive 
voice at his side, “I have been consumed 
with jealousy for the last five minutes, 
and I am glad to know my rival’s name. 

‘’Tisn’t a pretty name,anyway. Sounds 
to me like some horrid foreign frump 
who hangs around libraries, but without a 
grain of style to her.” 

“Why, Nita, have I been talking in 
my sleep?” 

“And a few minutes ago you said her 
name was N. P.” 

“N. P.? Oh, yes! Well, I must have 
been wandering. N. P. is a railroad and 
I have a bit of inside information that 
there is a fight to the death for the control 
of its stock. Too long to explain, except 
that it’s a certainty. I was wondering 
whether a man in my position should try 
to add new figures to his holdings, when 
he already has more than enough. That 
made me think of Kentiwarth’s sermon 
and then—”’ 

“And then you not only forgot me, but 
you even forgot the winged chariot, and 
where have you motored us? It’s awfully 
romantic to be lost in the wilds of a great 
city, St. Georgy, but are you sure your 
trained dragon can get the rescued maiden 
home in time to dress for dinner?” 

Van Dyke glanced around. The neigh- 
borhood was as strange to him as though 
a thousand miles from home. It is odd 
how little most of us know of our own cities. 
We travel our given rounds of duty or 
pleasure day after day, traversing the same 
routes until we come to think of our small 
trail as the entire city. Some day some 
accident throws us a mile or so out of our 
orbit and we see what Van Dyke saw—a 
totally different environment. The houses 
stood blank-faced, weather-beaten, hope- 
less-looking. One could almost say de- 
spairing, so much did their neglected 
decrepitude suggest certain human faces 
one sometimes sees. A huge frame tene- 
ment sprawled along one side of the street, 
spewing its inmates forth upon the sidewalk 
at frequent intervals. On one corner 
stood a church, painted and sanded in 
pitiful imitation of stone and with alter- 
nating red and frosted panes in the win- 
dows in remembrance of the stained art 
creations in more pretentious churches. 

“It was that confounded sermon of 
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Kenilworth’s,” said George Van LD >’ke, 
‘Tt got running in my head and I diiin’t 
realize where I was driving. Do yo: re- 
member it?” 

“The sermon? Oh, yes. It mad: ime 
feel dreadfully guilty for having conse ‘ed 
to be Mrs. Van Dyke, but you know. St. 
Georgy, there is something rather 
about you, even if you are a multi.” 

“Oh, I have long been convinced of that,” 
answered Van Dyke as playfully as pos- 
sible, before relapsing into seriousn: 
“But what do you suppose Kenilworth 
meant by it?” 

“Why, St. Georgy! Did he forge such 
a perfect fitting coat of mail that you in- 
sist upon trying it on? Or did he find the 
joint in the armor you already wear?” 

“Anita,” accused Van Dyke, “you've 
been romancing with ‘Ivanhoe’ or Maurice 
Hewlett, and I can’t talk your language. 
but I will have a try at it. How shall we 
humble this recreant and haughty pontiff?” 


i A thought a moment and clapped 
her hands. “Oh, St. Georgy, did you 
nOtéce the sign on the delightfully hideous 
little oid church we passed?” 

“Sign? No. Yes. I don’t know. Was it 
‘St.-Andrews-in-the-Slums’ on the corner 
stone, or ‘Ladies’ entrance’ over the side 
door?” 

“You turn right back,” commanded 
Anita. ‘You didn’t see the church at all.” 

Van Dyke brought the machine around 
with a sharp turn, and as they approached 
the church, he read aloud the blue stencil- 
ing on Manila paper, which announced to 
the passer-by: 


TOPICS FOR THE MONTH 
First SABBATH: “The Dividends of Deity 
SECOND SABBATH: ‘‘Man, Mammon and 

Morality.” 

THIRD SABBATH: ‘‘Synthetic Psychology.” 

FourTH SABBATH: ‘Opportunities o! 
Wealth.” 

“Such subjects for such parishioners,” 
cried Van Dyke. “Why, the man is like 
a lion in a mouse-trap. But what’s the 
answer?” 

“Stupid St. Georgy. Did you see the 
magazine supplement to The Banner last 
Sunday?” 

“Which published our improved por- 
traits in a pair of heart-shaped frames of 
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Before Van Dyke could recover from his amazement Anita 
clapped her hands again, ‘‘It’s just like a little bit out of 
a play,” she cried in delight. ‘‘Mr. Fulberson, don’t you 
pay any attention to whatever Mr. Van Dyke is going to 


say. 1 know 
what | know, and 
Northern Pacific is 
all right”’ 








diamonds? Of course I did, since you 
showed it to me.” 

“Egotist! And you were so lost in admi- 
ration of yourself that you didn’t notice 
Dr. Kenilworth in full canonicals?” 

“And the cathedral and the chancel,” 
added Van Dyke. ‘All it needed was a 
little black cross marked ‘Spot where the 
matrimony will be committed.’ ” 

“And don’t you remember ‘the dozen 
little bursting bags around the feet of Dr. 
Kenilworth and marked ‘Fee for the fortu- 
nate clergyman’?” ~ 

“Oh, ’Nita!” exclaimed Van Dyke, “is 
that what you mean?” 

“What a dear, bright little St. Georgy 
returned Anita. ‘‘Does the dom- 
inie’s punishment fit his badness?” 

“It’s an inspiration. Nobody but you 
would have thought of it, or dared it. 
Not that it will hurt dear old Kenilworth 
much, or that he is really counting on any 
reality to that newspaper artist’s dream. 


: i 
em uw. 


But what a lark to rake the undreamed 
dream come true to this poor chap. Won’t 
it pry his nose loose from the grindstone 
for a few minutes?” 

“Then turn the chariot again, or you'll 
never find the place if you get away from 
it now.” 


LITTLE spurt brought them .back 

to the church and to the shabby 
rectory alongside. The Rev. Charles W. 
Fulberson himself opened the door and 
Van Dyke caught a glimpse of a rather 
bored face (or was it wearied?) which 
changed instantly as his eyes of Irish blue 
met his visitors. ‘Poor fellow,” thought 
Van Dyke, half flattered at the metamor- 
phosis in spite of himself, “he so seldom 
sees a visitor, except a sufferer or a beggar, 
that he is glad to glimpse any other kind.”’ 
“And will not the lady alight from the 
car?” inquired the soft tones of the clergy- 
man, his bright eyes looking beyond Van 











Instead of a prayer book, he this time held a little slip of paper, which proved 
to be the check “Your — your honorarium, Mr. Van Dyke, is magnifi- 
cent, but still it is only —only five bags,’ he was saying with a rather foolish 


smile, ‘and unless I can raise the rest by tomorrow, | am ruined’”’ 
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Dyke and a flush still mounting to the 
curls decorating his low, straight brow. 

“You mustn’t think we're elopers,”’ 
said Van Dyke lightly as he led Anita in. 
“We are not going to ask for your pro- 
fessional services—not at present, at least. 
But have you any engagement for the 
twenty-first?” 

The Rev. Charles W. Fulberson did his 
best not to be overwhelmed. He swallowed 
suddenly. There was a flickering of his 
white eyelids, followed by a raising of his 
blue eyes under his brown brows. He mut- 
tered something, Hamlet-wise, about his 
tablets, and then, seemingly, gave it up, for 
his words came nervously but decisively. 
“Nothing. Nothing, I am sure, which will 
in the least interfere with anything—any 
favor I can do you.” 

Van Dyke handed him his card and 
arranged to have the motor call for him, 
when he ventured, “I hope that no un- 
toward conduct on the part of Dr. Kenil- 
worth has caused this change on your 
part. Oh, I beg your pardon, but one 
cannot help seeing the papers, and Dr. 
Kenilworth is, in a way, a friend of mine.” 


TILL full of their adventure, the lovers 

assured him that his conscience need 
not be troubled, and a moment later Van 
Dyke was handing Anita back into the car. 
A bit of raillery was upon his lips when 
Anita checked it with a glance. The Rev. 
Charles W. Fulberson was running out 
after them. 

“Mr. Van Dyke,” he said hurriedly, “I 
feel I ought not to let you go without 
telling you that your visit is an instance 
of God’s providence to his servant. I was 
on my knees when you came, asking for 
light. The fact is, Mr. Van Dyke, that I 
have been told to put my small, my very 
small savings into a certain stock, or even 
to borrow, if need be. To be explicit 
and to hold nothing back, so that you can 
judge the better, my informant is Mr. 
Deding, the broker, a sort of a connection, 
you know, and the stock is the Northern 
Pacific. Deding is a worldly man, I fear, 
but well meaning, I feel certain. Now 
surely you were sent to me as the lamp 
to give me the light I sought. I know 
nothing about these things, while you 
undoubtedly know much.” 


OVER 
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SperORs Van Dyke could recover from 
his amazement Anita clapped her 
hands again. “It’s just like a little bit 
out of a play,” she cried in delight. ‘‘Mr. 
Fulberson, don’t you pay any attention 
to whatever Mr. Van Dyke is going to 
say. He’s only an old-fashioned candle 
in this case, and I’m an electric light. 
He'll tell you he never advises anybody 
in such matters, unless it is to stay out, 
but I know what I know, and Northern 
Pacific is all right. I’m your shining lamp 
this time, Mr. Fulberson.”’ 

Now what could a well-meaning young 
man, very much in love, do, except to 
throw up his hands and keep silence. 
Anita was so pleased with herself that he 
hadn’t the heart to scold her, but devoted 
his attention to getting her home in time 
for dinner. They did not see the Rev. 
Charles W. Fulberson again until the twen- 
ty-first, and notwithstanding that he had 
the leading speaking role in their little 
drama, it cannot be said that they paid 
much attention to him even then. That is 


to say, Van Dyke did not, until some time 
after the ceremony, when Osborne, who 
was doing the honors for him, slipped to 


his side and spoke in undertone. “‘I say, 
Mr. Van Dyke, I’m ashamed of myself 
for being such a bungler, but the fellow’s 
so off his head I’m half afraid there’ll be 
a scene unless you can see him. I know I 
ought to kick him outdoors, and I prob- 
ably would if anybody but you were 
concerned, but the fact that he’s here at 
all makes me think you might want to see 
him.” 

Van Dyke stared at Osborne, who, 
seeing his look, added, ‘‘Fulberson, you 
know. He’s in an awful funk about some- 
thing. Says he’s sure you’ll give him a 
minute to explain.” 

“In the library,” said Van Dyke. 
follow you presently.” 

He slipped away at the first chance and 
was soon again confronting the minister, 
who was in quite a different attitude of 
mind and body from that of a few minutes 
before. Instead of a prayerbook, he this 
time held a little slip of paper, which proved 
to be the check which Osborne had handed 
him. 

“Of course there was no definite contract 
between us,”’ he was saying, “‘and of course 


“Til 
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I had no right to count on it, but that 
wretched Sunday supplement showed ten 
—er, little bags, and I, foolishly, of course, 
allowed myself to become involved for 
the full five figures. Your—your hono- 
rarium, Mr. Van Dyke, is magnificent, but 
still it is only—only five bags,” with a 
rather foolish little smile, ‘and unless I 
can raise the rest by tomorrow, I am 
ruined.” 

“Ruined?” queried the puzzled Van 
Dyke. 

“Yes, I put it into ‘Nipper.’ Hypothe- 
cated it, so to speak. Deding arranged it, 
taking what little I had in advance. You 
know it’s safe, perfectly safe, but unless 
I can get the ten thousand by tomorrow, 
I’m a brand left in the burning. Of course 
I don’t ask you to give me the difference. 
There’s no contract between us. But if 
you could let me have it for a few days? 


You know how safe it is.” 
A MAN should be in a generous mood 
on his wedding day, but it was more 
shame for the man than generosity toward 
him which prompted Van Dyke to say, 
“Draw on me for the difference.” It 
prompted him, but he didn’t quite say it. 
In another flash a revulsion of feeling swept 
over him and he said, “Mr. Fulberson, 
I have put my own financial affairs aside 
for a while, and I hardly see how I can 
consider yours. If you put ten thousand 
into Northern Pacific on margin, you stood 
to quadruple your money if the stock goes 
to where I think it may. A new operator 
with the nerve to risk his all on such a 
chance must surely have counted on the 
possibility of losing. And, after all, Mr. 
Fulberson, your loss to the street may be 
a gain for your church.” 

George Van Dyke felt rather virtuous 
as he left the minister—it is so easy to be 
virtuous vicariously—but the despairing 
face was to recur to him more than once 
in the next few days, as Anita and he sped 
across the Atlantic. Even more frequently, 
after they had landed, did it flit across 
the ocean to him, for then it was that he 
noted the remarkable rise of Northern 
Pacific. Evidently the fight for control 
had been forced into the open, and the 
quotations jumped by leaps and bounds 
until at last the stock touched the phe- 
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nomenal four figures which everybody 
remembers. 

At every upward leap Van Dyke thought 
of Fulberson. Why, the man’s investment 
would have come back to him a hundred 
fold if—ah, that “if”! It is human nature 
to like to see the leading character of the 
story win. We side with Sherlock Holmes 
in his fight against his assortment of crim- 
inals in one story and we just as instinct- 
ively take a brief for Mr. Raffles in his 
case against the detectives in the next. 

So, although Van Dyke had lost his first 
benevolent impulses toward the Rev. 
Charles W. Fulberson, he could not help 
but wish he had assured him his chance to 
win. Surely it was a shame to have de- 
serted him. He should have stayed by 
him and watched the development of the 
flower of his character as the warm glow 
of riches ripened it. Had he not really 
injured him instead of helping him, as he 
had at first hoped to do? Perhaps the 
man’s sudden glimpse into wealth and his 
rude disappointment had materially in- 
jured his usefulness in his humble niche. 
He made a mental note to make it up in 
some small way upon his return. 

That return was delayed by the sheer 
happiness of the delay, but Anita would not 
have allowed Van Dyke to forget the Rev. 
Charles W. Fulberson. 


Wyaen the winged chariot was again 
steered toward the little sanded 
church, the shabby rectory stood vacant 
and the blue stencil on the manila paper 
announced: 





PREACHING BY 
Dr. RoBERT KENILWORTH 
Every Sabbath 2.30 P.M. 








‘Just like good old Kenilworth,” said 
Van Dyke, “‘robbing himself of his between- 
service rest to keep this cripple out of the 
ditch.” 

“T wonder what can have happened to 
poor Mr. Fulberson!” cried Anita. 

“Kenilworth can tell us,” said Van 
Dyke, and nosed the car toward the resi- 
dence of that gentleman. 

Kenilworth was unaffectedly glad to see 
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them. 


“Bless you, my children,” he cried 
gaily, extending hands to both at once. 
“The Herald told me you had arrived, 
and Uncle Sam and I are glad to get you 
back.” 

When a serious and intellectual face 
smiles, the smile is the more captivating. 
Such a smile was Kenilworth’s. “What 
brings the sun of your presence to shine 
upon me?” he continued, “or is it too late 
to say the honeymoon of your presence, 
eh?” 

“We've come to save your life, to rescue 
you from afternoon preaching on Sundays. 
What’s become of the Reverend Fulber- 
son?” 

“Well, now, that’s odd,” returned Kenil- 
worth. “TI had a letter from him, or rather 
from his firm, only this morning. I was 
just this minute answering it and returning 
his note.” 

“His note?” echoed Van Dyke involun- 
tarily. 

“Yes, rather a—but here’s his letter. I 
think that covers it. Besides, you’ll find 
his business address there, if that’s what 
you’re looking for.” 

The letterhead was good, crisp, heavy 
linen, and the name of ‘‘Deding, Fulberson 
& Co., Brokers,’’ was embossed boldly but 
elegantly. As for the letter itself, it read 
as follows: 
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Dr. ROBERT KENILWORTH, City: 

Dear Sir,—Herewith we have the honor 
to hand you our check for five thousand and 
seventy-five ($5,075.00) in payment of our 
Mr. Fulberson’s note due this day, with 
interest for three months at six (6) per cent. 

We note, with regret, your unwillingness to 
allow us to handle this amount for you for 
investment, believing that we might have 
made it profitable for you. 

Thanking you for past favors and assuring 
you of our desire to serve you in any way we 
can, we remain, 

Very truly yours, 
DEDING, FULBERSON & Co. 
Per Chas. W. Fulberson. 

“Kenilworth!” charged Van Dyke, “I 
thought you were a man of God, and you’re 
a wretched capitalist. You lent him five 
thousand.” 

“Well,” laughed Kenilworth, “it was 
a little hard to get it together, but he is 
an old schoolmate and was in deep water. 
Said he had been disappointed on the 
receipt of some money and had to have it 
to escape ruin. Oh, it wasn’t generosity 
in me; it was selfishness. His face would 
have haunted me if I had refused him.” -! 

“Oh, St. Georgy,” sighed Anita after 
they were back in the winged chariot, “we 
would never do to play the races. We 
can’t pick a thoroughbred.” 

“T think,” answered Van Dyke, “TI shall 
listen to Kenilworth’s next sermon with 
beautiful humility and respect.” 
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HEY libel me who say that 1 am mean, 
Or vile or savage or of shape uncouth; 
They shame not me, but the unsullied truth, 
Who name me bloody and my hands unclean. 
Not so, my masters. Lo, my brow serene 
Is fair as beauty and as young as youth; 
Within my face lurks nothing of the brute, 
Nor doth my eyes a soul of avarice screen. 


But I am broad and tall and wondrous strong; 
Sunbrowned am I, with cheeks of ruddy health; 
And in my heart and on my lips is song, 
For joy in doing is my only wealth— 
Such joy as Shakespeare had in mighty words, 
And Tubal Cain, maker of shares and swords! 


—Edward Wilbur Mason. 





When Sand Met Sand 


by 
Ashley Carr 


ILLY JACKSON'S financial status 
was zero. In view of the fact 
that he had borrowed and spent 
ten dollars the previous day, per- 

haps it would be more correct to quote 
it at ten below zero. Also, if steamship 
logs are to be believed, he was just five 
thousand, eight hundred and seventy-five 
knots from home, that being the distance 
from Valparaiso to San Francisco. 
Under like conditions a greenhorn might 
have been forgiven for tearing his hair, 
rushing to his consulate for assistance and 
otherwise disporting himself as is custo- 
mary with a tenderfoot when in distress 
in a foreign country. But Billy was no 
greenhorn. To him it was merely an inci- 
dent in a life of great happenings; a trifle 
to be expected in the life of an adventurer 
such as he. Therefore he lay back in his 
chair on the veranda of the Nativadad 


Hotel, gazed out upon the blue waters. 


of the Pacific and calmly smoked his cigar, 
the cigar for which he had flung down his 
last centavo. 

As he smoked on, quietly trying to see 
how much ash he could accumulate on 
the end of his weed without a break, he 
heard a step by his side and looked up to 
find a short, dark man standing by his 
chair. Jackson frowned. Somehow he 
had taken an instinctive dislike to the man, 
although he had known him but two days. 
He returned his gaze to the cigar ash 
without a word. 

‘So you are still with us, Senor Jackson,”’ 
exclaimed the newcomer who, although a 


Latin, spoke perfect English. ‘I thought 
perhaps you would leave for your country 
yesterday, but maybe you like Chili better 
than the United States, eh?” 

“That is not the trouble,” replied Jack- 
son. ‘My heart is willing but my purse 
won’t let me.” 

“Ah! you have not done very well in 
my country,” answered the other. “I am 
sorry. I meet so many Americans that 
have the same complaint. That is per- 
haps because they have not any profession 
or maybe because they have not enough 
ingenuity to make money here. If you will 
pardon me to say so, Senor, I don’t think 
you Americans are ingenious.” 

Jackson moved his tall, spare frame up 
in the chair and looked at him keenly. 

“You think we are a bit shy in that line, 
eh? Well, that is too bad. How long 
were you in my country, Martinez?” 

“Fifteen years.” 

“And you think we’re a few notches 
behind you people when it comes to new- 
fangled ideas. I always figured we were slam 
bang up-to-date. You’ve hurt my pride, 
Martinez,” replied Jackson sarcastically. 

The ash toppled from his cigar, and 
flinging the stub over the rail he gazed at 
a group of men that were shovelling sand 
into carts on the beach below. As soon 
as a cart was filled the driver brought 
the whip down on the welt-covered backs 
of the two mules, and the ascent up the 
long winding road to the city was begun. 
Jackson watched the coming and going 
of the wagons with interest. 
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“Just what is your line of business, sir?” 
he suddenly asked of the other. 

The Chilano jerked his thumb toward 
the men and wagons. 

“That your outfit?” 

Martinez nodded. 

“Where is all that sand going and why?” 

“Up to the city—mortar. Had a big 
earthquake here some time ago and the 
building business is booming.” 

“T guess so,”’ replied Jackson. ‘You’ve 
got a cinch. Just sit around here and see 
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his face hastened citywards as fast as he 
could walk. On the main street he entered 
a large machinery store and walked into 
the office at the far end of the building. 
At the desk sat a large, stout man read- 
ing correspondence. They shook hands 
heartily. 

“Back again, like 


Williams, a bad 


penny,” said Jackson, not noticing the 
chair the other had pushed toward him. 
“I’m back for a favor again, too. You’ve 
treated me white and I’m obliged to you 
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“Do you think it 
would work?” 

~ “Do I?” 

-- exclaimed 
Jackson with 
emphasis. ‘It's 
the biggest idea | 
ever had”’ 








that those wagons trickle up and down 
pretty regular. How much do you get for 
a wagonload?” 

“One dollar and a half,’ replied the 
other as he rose to go. 

Jackson raised his brows and watched 
the teams with renewed interest. He lay 
back in his chair, tilted his hat over his 
forehead and closed his eyes. But not to 
sleep. It was one of his characteristic poses 
indicative of increased mental activity. 

The minutes sped on. Half an hour, an 
hour, two hours passed ere he sat up, ad- 
justed his hat and with a broad smile on 


for it, but I’ve got to ask you to help me 
once more. Have you got such a thing as 
a vacuum cleaner?” 

“A vacuum cleaner?” replied Williams 
in astonishment. “Yes, I have. But why 
do you ask?”’ 

Jackson bent over the desk and whis- 
pered in the other’s ear. 

“Well, that certainly is a new one on 
me,” he replied. ‘Do you think it would 
work?” 

“Do I?” exclaimed Jackson with em- 
phasis. “It’s the biggest idea I’ve ever 
had, and I’ve been beating around this 
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little old world a good many moons 
thinking out money-makers. There’s a pot 
of money in it and no risk. What do you 
say? Will you do that for me and let me 
have two hundred dollars besides? In less 
than a week I’ll let you have it back w.th 
interest.” 

Williams tapped his pen quickly on the 
desk for a few minutes. The intense ear- 
nestness of his fellow-countryman and the 
novelty of the scheme he had proposed 
amused him. 

“All right, Billy,” he replied as he left 
his clerk. “I'll do that for you. A fellow 
who can think out a scheme like that 
deserves to win out. But I can’t let you 
have the cleaner more than two weeks. 
It is the biggest one in Chili. It was made 
specially in New York for the largest hotel 
in Valparaiso. It has got to be installed 
three weeks from now. As I happen to 
have an interest in the hotel, I’ve got 
something to say about the cleaner. Will 
you take it for two weeks?” 

“Sure,” replied Jackson. ‘Wish it 
could have been longer, but two weeks is 
better than nothing. I’ll make a pile of 


money in that time or I miss my guess.” 


“Here, Bailey,” said Williams as he 
beckoned to his assistant, “I want you to 
take the big cleaner, a battery and four 
hundred feet of hose down to our old shed. 
Set it up right away.” 

Thanking Williams heartily, Jackson 
left the store with Bailey and walked 
toward the ocean. About three hundred 
feet from the beach they stopped at a 
large shed, unlocked the door and went 
inside. 

“Used to be our storehouse,” explained 
Bailey, “but we haven’t used it for some 
time.” 

“Just what the doctor ordered,” an- 
swered Jackson gleefully. ‘That platform 
up there is just the thing. We'll have to 
get the cleaner up there, Bailey. We can 
do that easily enough with block and tackle. 
Then we'll put a curtain around it to screen 
it from curious eyes. I don’t want every- 
body to see my scheme.” 


N less than six hours the cleaner was 
installed, the battery fixed and a long 
line of rubber hose with a nozzle on one 
end lay coiled up on the floor. When all 
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was finished, Jackson wiped his brow and 
gazed at their work in admiration. 

“Now the hard work is over, we'll start 
to gather some easy money,” he exclaimed 
as he put on his coat and walked to the 
city. 

He hired two teamsters to be at the shed 
with their teams and wagons the following 
morning, instructed a third man to be on 
hand also, and then put an advertisement 
in the morning and evening papers. Then 
he ate supper, lit a cigar, and fumed for 
morning. 

When he unlocked the shed door the 
next morning the three men and teams 
were already there. 

“Stick around, boys,” said Jackson. 
“There’s nothing to do right now, but 
we'll get all the work we can handle pretty 
soon.” 

As he had predicted, it was not long 
before a contractor called at the office. 

“Have you got sand to sell at one dollar 
a ton?” exclaimed the visitor in an in- 
credulous tone. 

“Yes, sir, as much as you want,” replied 
Jackson. ‘“‘How do you manage to sell 
at such a low price?” 

“That is a trade secret, sir. How much 
do you want?” 

‘Well, let me have fifty tons and deliver 
it immediately. Here is the money. I 
may as well pay you now.” 

Jackson took the money and promised 
immediate delivery. ‘Now, here is your 
job, stranger,”’ said he to the man he had 
hired the previous night. ‘‘Grab that hose, 
take it down to the beach and keep the 
nozzle on the sand. Shift it about so as 
not to go too deep. Get all the dry stuff.” 

When all was in readiness he turned on 
the electric switch, the big wheel by the 
side of the cleaner started to revolve 
rapidly and a few moments later a yellow 
stream of dry, powdery sand flowed 
through a second hose into the wagon 
below. It worked to perfection. Jackson 
watched the sandy torrent with a smile 
on his face. When the first wagon was full, 
he shut off the power, the other wagon 
drove under and he again turned on the 
power. It took but a few minutes to fill a 
wagon. As he waited impatiently for the 
return of the first wagon, other contrac- 
tors appeared and gave orders for sand. 
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Business boomed with a vengeance. During 
the noon hour he rushed to the city and 
hired a clerk and four more wagons. At 
the end of the day he wiped his brow and 
counted his profits. 

“Twenty-eight dollars clear profit,” he 
chuckled. ‘Not so bad for the first day.” 

The following morning Jackson was over- 
whelmed with orders. He hired three more 
wagons, making nine in all that kept up a 
constant procession to and from the shed. 

The next day and the next and all that 
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“Yes, and you’ve about put me out of 
business,” replied the other with consid- 
erable asperity. 

“Possibly so,” retorted Jackson, “but 
then strangely enough, I’ve got to eat as 
well as you. I needed money, so I had to 
get busy. The way things are going, I'll 
make a pile of money in jig time.” 

“T don’t doubt it, but in so doing you'll 
put me out of business,” replied the other. 
“What kind of a scheme have you got 
there, anyhow?” 








“You cut me 
out of busi- 
ness and then 
hold me up 
for a sum 
like that. I 
think that is 
sailing pretty 
close to 
brigandage.”’ 
“Well, those 
= are my 
terms,” 
=—— replied 
—=___ Jackson 








week the sand flowed steadily on. At the 
end of the week as he counted his money 
Jackson heard a knock at the door and the 
fat Chilano entered. 


ACKSON was not surprised to see him. 

He had expected a visit from him earlier 
in the week. 

“What kind of a business are you doing 
here?”’ he asked, refusing the cigar offered 
him. 

“T’m doing a rushing business right now,” 
replied the American, ‘‘a rushing business 
in sand.” 


“That is a secret. One of my patents,” 
replied Jackson. 

“How did you think it out?” 

“Yankee ingenuity.” 

Martinez winced. 

“I’m sorry you came to Valparaiso,” he 
exclaimed hastily. 

“Well, you’ve got a remedy.” 

“And that is?” 

“Pay me to quit.” 

‘What is your price?” 

“One thousand dollars.” 

“That is a lot of money. Make it five 
hundred and I’ll do business with you.”’ 
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Jackson shook his head. “Nothing 
doing. Not a centavo less than one 
thousand,” he replied firmly. 

“Ts that final?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Then I guess we can’t come to an 
understanding,”’ replied Martinez angrily. 
“You cut me out of business and then hold 
me up for a sum like that. I think that is 
sailing pretty close to brigandage.” 

“Well, those are my terms,” replied 
Jackson as he opened the door. ‘Take 
‘em or leave ’em. As for brigandage, 
everything is fair in love, war and the sand 
business. Good day, sir.” 

He resumed counting his money and 
found that he had cleared the sum of four 
hundred and forty dollars on his week’s 
work with the cleaner. 

That evening he went up town and paid 
Williams the money he had borrowed from 
him. 

“Say, Williams,” he exclaimed as he 
handed over the bills, “I’d like mighty 
well to freeze on to that cleaner. It’s a 
money-maker.” 

“Can’t do it, Billy,”’ replied Williams. 
“It has got to be installed ten days from 
now. The hotel opens then and I can’t 
hold it back.” 


” 


cy Monday morning business was re- 
sumed on a larger scale than ever, two 
more wagons being worked to supply the 
increasing demand for sand. Before the 
end of the second week Martinez had given 


up the struggle. Jackson was glad of it, 
for he had begun to entertain serious 
doubts of getting him to buy him out before 
his lease on the cleaner expired. He had 
expected to see Martinez renew his offer 
again and was beginning to feel appre- 
hensive lest his offer of five hundred dollars 
should go glimmering. That evening, 
therefore, he took particular trouble to 
make himself conspicuous to Martinez 
lest that gentleman should wish to renew 
his offer. But to his chagrin the Chilano 
did not take the slightest notice of him. 
The following evening Jackson pursued 
similar tactics with like result. He decided 
that he would broach the subject himself 
on the following day. He had almost lost 
hope of getting the offer renewed, fearing 
that Martinez had suddenly turned obstin- 
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ate and would refuse to make an offer of 
any kind. 

Counting up his profits on the Saturday 
evening he found that he had cleared over 
five hundred dollars on the week. 

He had just finished this financial opera- 
tion when he noticed Martinez standing at 
the door. A thrill of satisfaction ran 
through him, but he took care not to 
show that he was in any way pleased to see 
him. Martinez paused and then slowly 
walked over to where Jackson stood. 

“That bid of mine is still good if you 
want to take it,”’ he exclaimed as he tapped 
Jackson on the shoulder. 

“That so, that five hundred dollar bid,” 
replied the other. ‘Well, I’m thinking of 
raising my price to two thousand dollars, 
so if you want to get action you had better 
hurry.” 

“You won’t quit for less?”’ 

“Certainly not.” 

Martinez hesitated. 
hundred and fifty.” 

“No, sir,”’ replied Jackson. 
sand dollars. 
it.” 


“Make it seven 


“One thou- 
That is as final as I can make 


The Chilano sighed. ‘Well, I guess 
you’ve got me cornered. Come into the 
office.” 

He sat down, drew a book from his 
pocket and wrote out a check for the de- 
sired amount. 

“Here it is,” he exclaimed. ‘I can’t 
afford to lose my business for such a sum 
as that. Now will you promise to keep 
out of the sand business for good and all, 
Senor Jackson?” 

“Absolutely,” replied the American. 
delighted that his bluff had been successful. 
“T’ll tear the machinery down tonight and 
you can play a lone hand from now on. 
There is a boat leaving for San Francisco 
tomorrow. I guess I’ll book my passage 
and bid you a long farewell.” 

Jackson rose and held out his hand. 

“Good-bye, sir,’’ exclaimed Martinez. 
“And, by the way, before you go I would 
like to say that I have changed my mind 
about you Yankees not being ingenious.” 

“T am pleased to hear it,” replied Jack- 
son as he patted his pocketbook signifi- 
cantly. ‘‘And, believe me, sir, it has given 
me great pleasure to have revised your 
opinion.” 
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A Shattered Dream 


by Eben E. Rexford 


Author of ‘“‘Siloer Threads among the Gold,” “Pansies and Rosemary,” 
“Amateur Gardencraft,” etc. 


OSEPH K. POTTS, I can’t go a 
single step furder, an’ I ain’t a-goin’ 
to try,” and Mrs. Potts dropped 
down on a big rock, the very picture 

of despair. ‘“‘Sakes alive! How my feet 
do ache! I wouldn’t wonder a mite if I 


couldn’t get my shoes on to ’em tomorrer. 
Seems to me I never had a pair that was 
so hard breakin’ in. 
give'a particle.” 


They don’t seem to 


“IT don’t wonder they hurt ye,” re- 
sponded Mr. Potts. ‘‘You’d o’t to ha’ got 
some two sizes bigger, an’ I tol’ ye so, but 
ye wouldn’t use any jedgement about it, 
an’ now ye’r gettin’ ye’r pay for not list’nin’ 
to my advice. Jest as ef buyin’ a pair o’ 
shoes a good deal smaller’n y’r feet was 
a-goin’ to make ’em smaller! I sh’d 
s’posed you’d know better’n to start right 
out on our trip with a new pair, any way. 
It al’ays takes you much’s a fortnit to 
get ’em broke in so you can wear ’em 
with comfort, an’ you know it. The idee 
o’ puttin’ ’em right on, an’ startin’ off on a 
tower! But that’s the woman of it!” and 
Mr. Potts’ voice expressed great disgust 
over this shortcoming peculiar to the 
female. 

“I’m a-goin’ to take ’em off’n rest my 
feet or I’ll never be able to git back to 
the tavern,”’ declared Mrs. Potts, utterly 
ignoring her husband’s remarks. ‘Untie 
‘em, Joseph.” 

Mr. Potts hesitated. 

“T don’t b’leeve I would if I was in your 
place, mother,” he said. ‘Somebody 
might come along.”’ 


“Let ’em,” said Mrs. Potts. ‘’Twould- 
n’t put me out half so much to have ’em 
ketch me in my stockin’ feet as it does to 
have to set here with both feet feelin’s 
if they’d turned into one great big corn. 
Untie ’em.” 

Mr. Potts, accustomed to obedience 
at home, had not the nerve to prove diso- 
bedient now. He untied ’em. 

“There,”’ said Mrs. Potts, with a long, 
blissful sigh of relief, as she withdrew her 
aching feet from the shoes that had given 
her so much trouble. “If that don’t feel 
good! I jest wish’t was the style to wear 
moggasins!”’ 

“T’ll bet a cent you can’t git ’em on- 
when you git ready to go back,” said Mr. 
Potts, with serious forebodings of trouble 
ahead. ‘“‘Now you’ve got ’em off the 
blood ’Il jest everlastin’ly rush inter your 
feet, an’ they’ll swell right up so they’ll 
be a good deal bigger’n ever. I’ll bet you’ll 
groan afore you git back to the hotel,” 
was his cheerful prediction. 

“Well, mebby,” responded Mrs. Potts. 
“But they feel so dretful good’n easy now 
I’m willin’ to take the chances. Have you 
noticed how the tide’s a-comin’ in, Joseph? 
A few minutes ago it was quite a ways off, 
an’ now it’s most up to this rock we’re 
a settin’ on. It makes me feel kind o’ 
scary. Seems, someway, ’s ‘ef the ’arth 
was a tippin’ to one side, an’ mebby it’d 
go over.” 

“O pshaw!” responded Mr. Potts. “It’s 
been a-tippin’ an’ a-tippin’ fer years, an’ 
it hain’t tipped over yit, an’ ’taint no ways 
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likely it’s goin’ to tip more’n usual, jest 
because you happen to be settin’ here.” 

“No, I s’pose not,” answered Mrs. 
Potts. “But I couldn’t help feelin’s if it 
might. I declare, that water a-swishin’ an’ 
a-swashin’ makes me feel real kind 0’ 
dizzy. Wouldn’t wonder a mite if I was 
a-goin’ to be seasick.” 

“Seasick, a-settin’ on a rock!” said Mr. 
Potts sarcastically. “If that’s the way 
you feel you’d better tie them shoes 0’ 





“I'll bet a cent 
you can’t git 
"em on when 
you git ready 
to go back,”’ 
said Mr. 











you’n round yer neck fer life-preservers. 
But you’d better be a-gittin’ a move on 
ye, or you'll have to do some wadin’, first 
ye know.” 

Mrs. Potts gathered up her shoes, pre- 
paratory to vacating the rock on which 
she had established herself. The advancing 
water gave her a chilly sensation, and she 
sneezed violently. 

Mr. Potts, who was in advance in the 
retreat from the incoming tide, heard a 
cry of distress from his wife, and turned 
to see her making frantic motions toward 
the farther side of the rock. 

“Oh, git ’em—git ’em quick!” cried 
Mrs. Potts, in a voice that seemed strangely 
muffled and sepulchral. “Hurry, Joseph.” 

“Git what?” asked Mr. Potts. 

“My teeth,” answered Mrs. Potts. “I 
sneezed ’em out. They’re right down there 
in the water. You c’n reach ’em if you 
hurry. Do hurry, Joseph!” . 

“Wall, I do declare!” exclaimed Mr. 
Potts, in great vexation. “I'll have to 
wade fer ’em, an’ like’s not when I git my 
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feet stripped somebody’ll come along. I 
don’t see, Marthy, why ye can’t learn to 
keep your mouth shet when ye sneeze. 
Once afore you sneezed ’em out, you know. 
Seems as ef such things was a-happenin’ 
to me I’d be a leetle more careful next time, 
spechly in such a place as this. I’ll be sure 
to ketch cold if I go into that water, an’ 
you know it. I al’ays do if I git my feet 
wet.” 

“Joseph K. Potts, git them teeth,” 
commanded Mrs. Potts. 

Mr. Potts knew what that tone meant, 
and he stripped his feet and waded in. 

“Whereabouts did they strike?” he 
asked. “TI don’t see nothin’ of em.” 

“Right there, nigh’s I c’n tell,” said Mrs. 
Potts, indicating with her parasol a spot 
close by where Mr. Potts stood. 

He plunged his hand into the water and 
raked the sand with his fingers, but found 
nothing. 

“They ain’t here,” he said. 

“They must be here,” declared Mrs. 
Potts. “I heard ’em plunk. Try some - 
more, Joseph. I can’t git along ’thout 
‘em, you know.” 

“T reckon you'll have to,” said Mr. 
Potts, after having made several attempts 
to locate the lost article. ‘““They’re gone, 
an’ there hain’t no use tryin’ to find ’em.” 

“But where c’d they go to?” asked Mrs. 
Potts. 

“T wouldn’t wonder if some fish’d swal- 
lered ’em,”’ answered Mr. Potts. “I’ve 
nighabouts skinned my fingers a scratchin’ 
in the sand an’ gravel. If you have an idee 
you c’d do any better, ’sposin’ you try it.” 

“But what under the sun an’ ’arth ll 
I do without ’em?” cried poor Mrs. Potts. 
“T wouldn’t dare to show my face afore 
folks. Try ag’in, Joseph.” 

“Try yer gran’mother,” said Mr. Potts 
wrathfully. “They’re gone. What’s the 
sense 0’ pawin’ round in the sand a foot 
under water, I’d like to know? I ain’t a- 
goin’ to. I’ll hunt up a dentist an’ have 
him make you a new set.” 

“But thet’ll take more time than mebby 
we'll want to stay,” said Mrs. Potts. 

“Wall, what’re ye goin’ to do about it?” 
demanded Mr. Potts explosively. ‘“’Haint 
I tried to find ’em? D’ye want me to stan’ 
here an’ grab after ’em till the water gits 
crotch-deep? I won’t do it fer you or 
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nobody else,’ and Mr. Potts waded ashore 
and followed his wife to higher ground. 
Mrs. Potts was ready to cry with vexation. 

“Now what’s the use o’ blubberin’?’”’ 
said Mr. Potts unfeelingly. ‘You sneezed 
‘em out, an’ now you think mebby you 
c’n cry ’em in. Put on yer shoes an’ le’s 
go back to the hotel.” 

Mrs. Potts made a desperate effort to 
get her shoes on, but unsuccessfully. 

“You'll have to help me, Joseph,” she 
puffed. “I’m all out o’ breath.” 


| erenpemnch by their combined efforts, 
she succeeded in squeezing her swollen 
feet into the refractory shoes. When she 
tried to walk, every step was fresh torture. 

“Dear me!” she groaned. “I don’t see 
how I’m ever a-goin’ to git from here to 
the tavern. Seem’s ef 
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Mr. and Mrs. Potts had reached the 
steps by this time, and had begun to climb 
them. Mrs. Potts was suffering such 
exquisite torture that she had become 
unmindful of her veil, and her sunken 
cheeks made her look at least twenty years 
older. It was all she could do to lift her 
feet from one step to another without 
groaning. Mr. Potts took pity on her. 

“‘Le’me give you a lift, mother,” he said, 
and came to her assistance. As the man 
did this for his wife the widow appeared 
on the scene. Mr. Potts happened to look 
at her, and she smiled upon him in a man- 
ner calculated to make the heart of a sus- 
ceptible man beat considerably faster than 
usual. She had a jaunty, rakish look about 
her that impressed Mr. Potts as being very 
captivating. 





they pinched worse’n 
ever.” 

“IT told you they 
would,” said Mr. Potts. 
“But you'll have to 
grin an’ bear it, or else 
goin yer stockin’ feet.” 

Half an hour later 
a group of men on the 
veranda of the Seaview 
Hotel saw Mr. and 
Mrs. Potts coming 
slowly up the path 





Sitting at the head of the steps was a woman, 
also watching the slow procession 








from the beach. They 
watched their snail-like progress with a 
good deal of amusement. Sitting at the 
head of the steps was a woman, also 
watching the slow procession of the two 
with considerable interest. 

“The old duffer’s having considerable 
difficulty in towing his cargo into port,” 
laughed one of the men. 

“Who is he?” asked someone. “I saw 
him when he arrived this morning, and 
I concluded it was about his first trip 
from Punkin’ Holler, or some other peaceful 
and sequestered nook.” 

“T don’t know who he is,”’ was the reply. 
“But I heard someone say he was from the 
rural deestricts and had money to burn. 
He looks like a man who would be easy to 
work if the right party got hold of him.” 
Here the speaker winked at his friend and 
jerked his thumb over his shoulder in the 
direction of the woman sitting nearby. 


At the top of the steps Mrs. Potts’ veil 
came off and fluttered to the floor. The 
woman whose smile had worked instant 
havoc with Mr. Potts’ tender heart sprang 
forward and picked it up, and handed it 
to him. As she did so, their hands met, 
and Mr. Potts experienced a sensation 
that was similar to that of coming in con- 
tact with an electric current. He tried to 
stammer out a “Thank you,” but for the 
life of him he couldn’t say a word. Be- 
neath the eyes of this bewitching woman 
he felt himself blushing like a schoolgirl. 
If the feeling that was causing him such 
blissful confusion wasn’t love at first 
sight, it was as near it as was safe for a 
married man to indulge in. 


jap he had got Mrs. Potts to their 
room, and had relieved her of her 
shoes, he told her that he would go down 
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and see what the chances were of getting 
a dentist. He went hoping to meet the 
woman who had bewitched him. And he 
met her. She was by herself. There were 
other women near by, but someway none 
of them seemed inclined to say anything 
to her. ‘‘Prob’ly hain’t struck up an ac- 
quaintance yit,” thought Mr. Potts. 
“By geeswax, but hain’t she got the style, 
tho’?”’ 

He never knew just how it came about, 
but when he came to himself it had come 
about, and he had “‘struck up 
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DREAM 


heart after the melodramatic fashion he 
had read of lovesick swains doing, in 
novels. Then he felt half frightened at 
himself. Mrs. Potts might suspect some- 
thing if he wasn’t careful, and on no ac- 
count must she find out anything about 
his intimacy with the widow. His wife 
had her good qualities, but she had been 
known to get offended at what she consid- 
ered unnecessary attentions, on his part, 
to other women. He had attempted to 
explain his conduct on the grounds of 

native gallantry, but his wife 





an acquaintance” with the 
widow. She was a widow, for 
she told him so. She was all 
alone in the world. She 
yearned for the companionship 
of congenial souls. This she 
admitted to Mr. Potts, with 
sighs and glances and sweet 
little smiles that fairly made 
his bald head swim. 

When he went back to Mrs. 
Potts he didn’t know whether 
he was treading earth or air. 
All he knew was that the 
widow made him feel that 
she appreciated him as he had 





had refused to take this view 
’ of the matter, and had declared 
that he was a soft-headed old 
fool that any woman could 
“come it over by jest snappin’ 
her finger at him.’’ If she were 
to find out about his intimacy 
with the widow, matters would 
come to a crisis immediately, 
and he would promptly be de- 
prived of the pleasure of asso- 
ciation with the woman who 
had the ability to properly ap- 
preciate a man like himself. 
Yes—Marthy must be kept in 
the dark as long as possible. 








never been appreciated before. 

““Marthy never reely under- 
stood me,” he told himself. 
“‘She’s a good sort o’ woman, but she don’t 
understand me as this one does.” 

Mr. Potts allowed himself to think of 
what might have happened had he met 
this appreciative creature before he formed 
the acquaintance of Mrs. Potts. Then he 
sighed as he realized the truth of what the 
poet says about “it might have been” 
being the saddest of all sad words. But 
he could not help getting a good deal of 
pleasure out of his sadness. The sensation 
was so novel that he enjoyed it. 

Mrs. Potts tried to make him talk, but 
he answered her mostly in monosyllables 
-when he answered at all. 

“Don’t you feel well?” 
Potts, with wifely solicitude. 

‘‘I—I feel kind o’ queer,” he admitted. 

“Is yer stummick a-troublin’ you ag’in?”’ 
asked his better half. 

“IT guess *t ain’t my stummick,” an- 
swered Mr. Potts. “It’s more to one side,” 
and he put his hand on the region of his 


asked Mrs. 


But he was not alone; 
the widow was with him 


“Did you hunt up a den- 
tis’?” asked Mrs. Potts. 

“I—I looked ’roun’, but I 
didn’t find any,”’ answered Mr. Potts, with 
a guilty flush. “I’ll try ag’in, fust thing in 
the mornin’.”’ 

“You’d better go down to the place 
where I lost my plate an’ see if you can’t 
find it,” suggested Mrs. Potts. ““Mebby 
*t will show up when the water goes 
down.” 

“T will,”’ responded Mr. Potts, with great 
alacrity. 


HE® was as good as his word. He was 
down on the beach that evening and 
again early in the morning. But he wasn’t 


alone. The widow was with him. 

It was nearly noon when he came back 
to the hotel from his morning’s search for 
the missing teeth. When a man is in the 
seventh heaven of delight he doesn’t real- 
ize the flight of time. If he wasn’t really 
in that heaven of bliss, he was certainly 
in sight of it, and the thought was one 
that afforded him a great deal of pleasure. 
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Here was proof of the truth of the old 
saying that stolen fruit is always sweetest. 

When he was alone with himself he in- 
dulged in self-communion. 

“See here, Joseph Potts, how’s this 
thing a-comin’ out?” he demanded of 
himself. ‘“‘You’re a married man’’—here 
he sighed deeply—‘‘an’ you hain’t no right 
to incurridge that woman to think more 
of you than she o’t to, under the sarcum- 
stances. But she will if you don’t try to 
stop her. She does now.” 

This view of the case appealed very 
forcibly to Mr. Potts. If the mischief was 
already done it was too late to attempt 
preventive measures. He wasn’t to blame 
if the widow had fallen in love with him. 
All there was to do, so far as he could see, 
was to let matters take their course and 
trust to luck in whatever difficulties and 
complications that might arise. 

“She ain’t to blame—she couldn’t help 
herself,”’ said Mr. Potts. ‘‘Neither was I. 
It was to be so. Marthy b’leeves in fore- 
ordination. She can’t git ’round that 


argymunt.”’ But in spite of that comfort- 
ing thought, Mr. Potts could not help 


shivering at the thought of what might 
happen if Marthy should discover what 
was going on between him and the widow. 

“But there ain’t any danger o’ her 
findin’ it out ’s long’s she can’t git out, 
an’ it don’t look’s ef ’t was goin’ to be a 
very easy matter to find a dentist,” he 
added with a chuckle. Then he gave his 
pocket a thump and laughed in a mysteri- 
ous manner. “Lucky she don’t know 
what’s in it,”’ he said, and chuckled again. 

That afternoon he reported to Marthy 
that he hadn’t been able to find a dentist 
in the place. 

“T reckon we’ll have to go down to the 
city the first of the week,” he said. “Or 
as soon’s you c’n wear yer shoes.” 

“T don’t know when that’ll be,” sighed 
Mrs. Potts. ‘The bloat don’t seem to be 
goin’ down much. I’m kind o’ worried fer 
fear dropsy’s goin’ to set in. You know 
how ’t was with mother an’ Aunt Sally. 
They went that way. I wouldn’t wonder 
if it run in the fam’ly.” 

“Oh, pshaw, it’s nothin’ but tight 
shoes,” said Mr. Potts optimistically. 
“You jest keep perfectly quiet, mother, an’ 
you'll come out all right in a few days.” 
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The next few days were full of stolen 
sweets for Mr. Potts. He walked on the 
beach with the widow in the forenoon 
and went sailing with her in the afternoon. 
In the evening he was on the beach again. 

Sometimes he was half inclined to get 
frightened at the turn matters seemed likely 
to take. “I wouldn’t wonder a particle 
ef she’d run away with me ef I asked her 
to,” he told himself. ‘She knows I’m 
a marri’d man, but she hints ruther 
p’intedly, sometimes, of her feelin’ fer me. 
But I don’t blame her fer it—she can’t 
help it. If ’t wan’t fer Marthy—”’ 














“‘Somethin’s broke,’’ announced the chauffeur 


His ponderings over the matter always 
came up a-snub against the fact that 
Marthy must be reckoned with. 


N the afternoon of the fourth day of 
Mrs. Potts’ imprisonment, Mr. Potts 
announced that he was going to take a 
little trip into the country with a friend. 
And half an hour later Mr. Potts and his 
“friend,” the widow, went chuff-chuff- 
chuffing away from the hotel in an auto- 
mobile. He was going in for a good time 
today, he told himself. He could not hope 
to continue his course of deception much 
longer. ‘‘Mother’’ was getting’ restless. 
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When she got about again his intimacy 
with the widow must come to an end— 
unless the widow eloped with him, as she 
might take it into her head to do, because 
of her evident infatuation for him. So he 
determined to enjoy himself to the utmost 
on this possibly last opportunity for so 
doing. He would act on the “eat,-drink,- 
and-be-merry-for-tomorrow-you-die” prin- 
ciple for this afternoon, at least. 

The chauffeur devoted his attention to 
the management of his machine, and was 
apparently oblivious of his passengers. 
This gave Mr. Potts the opportunity of 
saying sweet things to the widow, who 
replied to them by smiles and arch looks 
that were distractingly delightful. 

Suddenly there was a snap and a grind- 
ing sound from some part of the machinery, 
and the machine came to a sudden stand- 
still. 

“Somethin’s broke,’”’ announced the 
chauffeur, after an inspection of the vitals 
of the thing. “It’ll take me an hour or 
more to fix it.” 

““Mebby you'd like to walk round,” Mr. 
Potts suggested to the widow. 

“Oh, I’d just love to,” said the widow 
effusively. “I just dote on nature, don’t 
you?” 

“T like anything you do,” answered Mr. 
Potts gallantly. 

“What a flatterer you are!” said the 
widow. “Do you know, dear Mr. Potts 
—I don’t suppose I ought to say it, but 
I’m going to, all the same—I don’t think 
I ever knew what it was to enjoy life till 
lately—until I knew you, in fact. Don’t 
mind me or what I say, Mr. Potts. You 
won’t, will you? I’m always so impulsive! 
You don’t think me bold, do you, Mr. 
Potts? I’m just a creature of impulse. I’ve 
always been.” 

Mr. Potts could not explain why, but at 
that moment he felt like a creature of im- 
pulse. But his impulse was one of flight. 
He heard the chuff-chuff-chuffing of an 
automobile down the road; he scented 
gasoline, and in it he scented danger. It 
was another illustration of the truth of the 
old saying that coming events cast their 
shadows before. 

The automobile came in sight. It held 
two persons. One was the chauffeur, the 
other was—Marthy! 
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Mr. Potts felt that the end of the world 
had come. Or, if it had not already come, 
it was coming, and that speedily. 


qr the thing!”” commanded Marthy, 
as she caught sight of Mr. Potts and 
the widow. ‘“There’s the man I’m a- 
lookin’ for. Le’me git out.” 

The chauffeur assisted the wrathful 
woman to alight. Mr. Potts was too fright- 
ened to run. 

“‘Ah-ha, I’ve found ye, hain’t I?” cried 
Mrs. Potts with a withering glance at poor 
Mr. Potts. Then she turned her batteries 
of wrath on the widow. 

“Q you brazen sarpent!” she cried. 
‘“‘Ain’t you ashamed o’ yerself—a-tryin’ to 
coax my husband away from the path o’ 
rectitude an’ right? He’s an ol’ fool, but 
that don’t take none o’ the blame off’n 
your shoulders. I’d like to punch the eyes 
out o’ yer brassy face, you ol’ grass-widder, 
you,” and she flourished her parasol 
dangerously near the widow’s head. 

“You don’t mean to say you’re his 
wife?” cried the widow, pointing to Mr. 
Potts, who was in a state bordering on 
collapse. 

“Tf I ain’t his wife I’d like to know who 
is?” said Mrs. Potts vindictively. ‘Don’t 
you go tryin’ to pull the wool over my 
eyes by pertendin’ you didn’t know I was 
his wife.” 

“T didn’t know it,” screamed the widow. 
“T supposed you were his mother. I heard 
him call you that the first time I saw 
you.” 

“What if he did?”’ demanded Mrs. Potts. 
“T don’t know’s it’s any o’ yer bisness 
what he calls me.” 

“T called her mother as a sort of endear- 
in’ name,” said Mr. Potts weakly. 

“Shet up,” ordered Mrs. Potts. “It 
ain’t your put-in. I don’t want to hear a 
word out of ye. I’ll settle with you when 
we git home.” 

“You’re a deceitful villain,” cried the 
widow, turning upon the poor man. “You 
knew I thought you were single. You 
took advantage of my ignorance and my 
affections. I’ll have the law on you. I'll 
let you know that I’m not to be trifled with 
in this way.” 

“T don’t b’leeve he’s damaged yer feelin’s 
or your reputation enough to speak of.” 
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said Mrs. Potts, with withering sarcasm. 
“T know all about ye. Some o’ them 
wimmen that’s boardin’ down to the tav- 
ern told me. They wouldn’t be seen a- 
speakin’ to ye fer anything. I didn’t have 
no idee o’ what was a goin’ on behind my 
back till this afternoon, but soon’s I found 
out I made up my mind I’d foller an’ take 
a hand in the fun myself. Oh, you bold, 
brassy hussy—a-pertendin’ you didn’t 
know he had a wife! I’ve a good mind to 
slap ye!” 

“Marthy,” said Mr. Potts, in a cringing 
kind of tone, “there hain’t be’n no harm 
done. It was jest a little flirtation.” 

“Shet up!” ordered Mrs. Potts, turning 
upon him wrathfully, “‘I don’t want to hear 
another word out o’ yer head. Tho’t I 
wouldn’t find out ’bout yer carryin’s on, 
didn’t ye? B’en tryin’ to hunt up a den- 
tis’, hain’t ye? Wa’n’t sharp enough .to 
take care o’ my teeth so I wouldn’t come 
acrost ’em, was ye? Leavin’ ’em a-layin’ 
‘round in yer ol’ pocket was what give 
ye away. The minnit I found ’em I knew 
you was up to some kind o’ meanness, an’ 
that’s the way the wimmen down to the 
tavern come to tell me "bout your little 
flirtation. Little flirtation! Oh, you ol’ 
fool, you! Sixty-five year old, an’ gittin’ 
took in by the first grass-widder that sets 
her trap fer ye! Smart, ain’t ye? I’d like 
to know what Elder Powell’d say if he got 
wind of it? An’ he will. It’ll be in all the 
papers, you see ’f *t ain’t.” 

“Marthy,” said poor Mr. Potts abjectly 
and with awful solemnity, “I—I was 
hypnotized.” 

“Hypnotized!” cried Mrs. Potts with 
scorn. “I’d be ashamed to own up I was 
soft enough to be hypnotized by the likes 
0’ her! Nobody can’t be hypnotized ’thout 
they’re willin’ to be, an’ I reckon you was 
willin’ enough. Prob’ly she’s hypnotized 
ye out o’ considerable money a’ready, an’ 
was expectin’ to make more out o’ ye afore 
she got through.” 

“She hain’t,” declared Mr. Potts. “I 
was a-figgerin’ it up this mornin’. I’ve 
spent jest ten dollars an’ seventy-five 
cents on her account. That’s the gospel 
truth.” 

“Wall, that’s ten dollars an’ seventy- 
five cents more’n ye’ll git a chance to 
spend on grass widders ag’in very soon, 
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I reckon,” declared Mrs. Potts. “Chalk 


that down in yer rememb’ry, an’ see ef 
it don’t come out jest’s I tell ye.” 


AT this juncture Mr. Potts’ chauffeur 

came up to report that the damage 
done to his vehicle was more serious than 
he had thought at first. “It will take me 
three or four hours to make the necessary 
repairs,” he said. ‘Maybe longer. If you 
are going back to the hotel with this lady” 
—here he looked at Mrs. Potts and 
grinned—“I think you’d better take the 
other one along. She won’t care to wait, 
I presume. Besides, it looks very much 
as if it were going to rain.” 





“Ah-ha, I’ve found 
ye, hain’t 1?” cried 
Mrs. Potts 











“That plan won’t work wuth a cent,” 
declared Mrs. Potts. “There ain’t no 
autumble be’n made yit that’s big enough 
to hold her’n me at the same time. If 
grass widders ‘ll go gallivantin’ round 
with married men, let ’em take their 
chances 0’ gittin’ back the best way they 
can. She c’n walk if she don’t want to 
wait fer a ride. Come, Joseph K. Potts, 
git a move on ye. We’re a goin’ to take 
the train fer home tonight, ef nothin’ 
happens an’ there ain’t no time to spare. 
An’ when we git there—” 

The sentence was left unfinished, but 
it had the effect on Mr. Potts of a sword 
of Damocles suspended over his head by 
a very slender thread. Sooner or later it 
would fall, and then— 
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The poor man climbed limply into the 
vehicle, assisted by numerous vigorous 
prods from his wife’s parasol. Then she 
followed him. After which she turned to 
pay her parting respects to the widow. 
“Tt don’t seem real good weather fer grass 
widders, does it?” she chuckled. “They 
don’t seem to make hay wuth a cent, do 
they? Oh, you missable thing, you!”— 
with a vindictive shake of her parasol at 
the woman who had tried to rob her of 
her husband. Then, to the chauffeur: 

“Drive on, mister. We don’t want to 
miss the train. Joseph K. Potts is a-pinin’ 
fer home, jedgin’ by his looks.” 

At the top of the hill Mrs. Potts turned 
to take ‘‘one last fond look.” The woman 


UNDER DOG 


on the rock sat there in lonely and most 
impressive state, glaring after the rapidly 
departing automobile with wrath that 
fairly radiated about her like waves of 
heat from a hot meadow. Mrs. Potts 
waved her parasol at her, and chuckled. 
She chuckled more than ever as they 
puffed up to the hotel, for the rain that 
had been threatening for some time began 
to fall in a slow drizzle that meant it had 
no intention of letting up very soon. Her 
fat sides shook with delight when she re- 
membered that the widow had only a 
flimsy chiffon parasol for protection. 

But Joseph K. Potts said nothing. He was 
busy with thoughts of what might happen 
when he was back at home—sweet home. 


THE UNDER DOG 


(BEN BUTLER’S FAVORITE POEM) 


| KNOW that this world—that the great big world— 
From the peasant up to the king, 

Has a different tale from the tale I tell, 
And a different song to sing. 


But for me, and I care not a single fig 
If they say I am wrong or I’m right; 

I shall always go in for the weaker dog, 
The under dog in the fight. 


I know that the world—that the great big world— 
Will never a moment stop 

To see which dog may be in fault, 
But will shout for the dog on top. 


But for me—I never shall pause to ask 
Which dog may be in the right; 

For my heart will beat, while it beats at all, 
For the under dog in the fight. 


Perchance what I’ve said were better not said, 
Or ’twere better I said it incog; 

But with heart and with glass filled chock to the brim, 
Here is luck to the bottom dog. 


—“Heart Throbs,” Vol. 11. 
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N the garden, at the small green table 
laid for one, sat monsieur, but he 
had no eyes for the dainty breakfast 
service and its contents, nor did 

the dark eyes dwell upon the box-bor- 
dered flower beds where grew the old- 
fashioned flowers, which he had with his 
own hands planted and with loving care 
tended, until as though in gratitude they 
made a veritable bower of color in which 
he might sip his coffee and smoke his 
precious meerschaum. 

The stately hollyhocks nodded a good- 
morning as the light breeze swayed their 
tall slender stalks; the sturdy stocks 
stood attention and the fragrant lilies 
bent low, but monsieur still sat with a 
faraway look in his eyes and a letter held 
in his hand. Not often did he fail to re- 
spond to the morning greetings of his 
flower companions, nor leave his steaming 
mocha to cool in its shining silver pot; 
but then, not often was there excuse for 
such seeming indifference. Seldom in 
these days was there a missive from made- 
moiselle. In the old days, when they 
were wont to come more frequently, 
there was no time to brood over them, no 
garden in which to dream dreams and to 
see visions. Hard work with small returns 
and the care of aged parents forbade any 
such occupation on the part of monsieur. 
In the very beginning, though, when to- 
gether, mademoiselle and monsieur 
tramped the rough trails of the Carolina 
mountains and lunched by the clumps of 
pink rhododendrons, monsieur had seen 


Rhododendron 


a vision and a new star had appeared in 
his firmament. 

But none of this to mademoiselle, for 
who was he to ask for anything more than 


lot often did he fail to respond to the morning 
greetings of his flower companions, nor leave his 
steaming mocha to cool in its shining silver pot 
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the simple friendliness, the good comrade- 
ship which filled his days with bliss and 
his nights with beautiful dreams? Soon 
it must all be over. She would go back 
to the gay world where she belonged, 
and he would return to the grind of lit- 
erary work, which had as yet brought 
neither fame nor fortune. 


“1 could not then point out to you all the beauty 
which my eyes rested upon’’ 


She had seemed interested in his work 
and in him, and when he asked: 

“You will not forget the Carolina moun- 
tains, the rhododendrons, all the beauty 
we have enjoyed together, and,” he hesi- 
tated, “‘you will sometimes remember me, 
too, mademoiselle—”’ 

A sweet, low, musical laugh rippled out 
on the clear mountain air, “Forget the 
mountains, the rhododendrons, and you, 
when you have made me see the beauty 
as I’ve never seen it before! You should 
be a painter and with brush and color put 
all upon canvas that you have taught me 


MADEMOISELLE RHODODENDRON 


to see. It would be worthy a place in the 
salon and ‘honorable mention.’ ” 

“T am not clever, mademoiselle, but you 
inspire me, and if the pen may be substi- 
tuted for the brush, I might try for hon- 
orable mention.” And monsieur groaned 
inwardly as he thought of the years past 
without mention of any kind, honorable 
or otherwise. 

“Of course,” and mademoiselle clapped 
her hands gleefully. ‘A novel, and then 
some day I shall read—‘Among the best- 
selling books of the season is’—let me see” 
—and mademoiselle’s blue eyes closed 
tightly as though to invite thought— 
and then suddenly opening them exclaimed, 
“Yes, the very thing! You shall put me 
in, ‘Mademoiselle Rhododendron, by Mon- 
sieur.’ There is a motive for your salon 
picture, and be sure you do me justice!” 

Again the rippling laughter floated out 
upon the mountain stillness. Monsieur 
had risen from the mossy bank at her side 
and looking down upon the mass of brown 
hair which covered the dainty head replied 
quietly, “I will try to, mademoiselle.” 

How fresh the scene in monsieur’s mind, 
though five years had passed, five years 
of writing and re-writing and casting aside, 
but the motive, ever before him, spurred 
him on. And now his salon picture was 
before the world. His ‘Mademoiselle 
Rhododendron,” which the world had 
taken tc its heart and loved and wept over, 
but the truth of which only he, the Carolina 
mountains and the pink rhododendrons 
knew, unless mademoiselle herself had 
awakened. 

The letter was one of congratulations 
merely and read: 

“T have just closed the covers upon 
“Mademoiselle Rhododendron.’ You have 
indeed painted a salon picture, and oh, 
monsieur, what a tribute you have paid 
to one who can exist only in a wonderful 
vision which clothes but common clay 
in garments of rainbow hue.” 

That was all, but she appreciated his 
work. She had recognized and acknowl- 
edged his tribute to her. She had gazed 
into his soul between those covers. Would 
she accept anything more? No wonder 
he heeded not the greetings of his flowers 
nor the aroma of his mocha, for his thoughts 
roamed to that far-away coast of Maine 





WHEN THE YEAR 
where mademoiselle had uncovered his 
picture and for the first time looked into 
his soul. Just a word from her, and he 
would go to the lady of his vision and 
pour out all and more than he had penned 
on the pages between those covers which 
she had just closed. 

Note after note was written and de- 
stroyed before mademoiselle’s blue eyes 
read and reread the words which found 
their resting-place finally beneath the 
frills of lace which covered a heart quite 
unknown to monsieur. 

“Your appreciation of my book, made- 
moiselle, lies before me. My best effort 
has been used upon the motive suggested 
by you in the Carolina mountains. I 
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could not then point out to you all the 
beauty which my eyes rested upon. May 
mademoiselle, and finish the 


I come now, 
lesson?” 

For weeks the little garden was deserted; 
the hollyhocks nodded themselves to sleep, 
the sturdy stocks no longer stood atten- 
tion, and the fragrance of the lilies had 
passed. Then one morning the little green 
table was again laid with the dainty break- 
fast service, but there were covers for two, 
and instead of wandering into space, mon- 
sieur’s dark eyes were fixed upon a pair 
of blue ones opposite, and with a happy 
laugh he queried: 

“May I have another cup of coffee, 
Madame Rhododendron?” 


WHEN THE YEAR IS GETTING LATE 


yo election days are over 

And the wind is screeching round; 

When leaves forget they’re holding on 
And tumble to the ground; 

When the cotton patch and cornfield 
Are in a mournful state, 

You may know that autumn’s over 
And the year is getting late. 


When the moon comes sailing over 
Before the sun’s gone down, 

And puffs her big cheeks at him 
And smiles and blinks around; 

When the skies are bright as jasper 
And the blaze snaps in the grate, 

While you pull your big chair closer, 
Then the year is getting late. 


When the farmer’s pretty daughters 
Are a-wrapping up the trees, 

A-thinking as they’re winding them 
Their pa is hard to please, 

And a-wondering if their sweethearts . 
Are a-waiting by the gate, 

You may know that love is brewing 
And the year is getting late. 


When you see your barns a-bursting 
And your apple bins are “riz’’; 
When you’re feeling sort o’ lonesome 
And you don’t know what it is; 
When you taste the ripe persimmon 
With a freedom that is great, 
These are many signs unfailing 
That the year is getting late. 


When the weeds have donned their nightcaps 
And the snow-quilt settles down, 
And your sweet old patient mother 
Tucks the covers close around 
And kisses you to dreamland 
Where you'll snugly sleep and wait 
Like the flowers, for thé morning, 
Then the year is getting late! 


—Jennie Harris Oliver. 





Life Impressions at 
Forty-seven 


EVEN times seven are forty-nine as 

I remember singing the multiplica- 

tion table at school. For that 

reason I explain why these observa- 

tions are made at forty-seven. I feel that 

perhaps by taking a reckoning of life at 

forty-seven it would leave two years to 

better contemplate the points of life’s 

meridian approaching the threshold of 
seven times seven. 

Assuming that my life has been that of 
the ordinary individual is the only reason 
why I make bold to comment on the seven 
ages of seven times seven. Frankly, it 
startles me, when I have always thought 
of myself as a young man, to find myself 
approaching fifty. You remember how as 
a child a man of thirty-five years seemed 
old and the man of fifty—why he was 
almost “‘in the sere and yellow leaf” —and 
seventy! that was the great-grandfather 
stage. As the years come and go, I find 
that my dear friends are growing old with 
me and, best of all, there is a glance of 
the eye that has never changed in twenty 
and even forty years. There is something 
inspiring in one’s early memories, and I 
am harking back to the reflections of seven 
years of age. Ever since my seventh year 
I have always devoted a portion of my 


birthday to reflection—it may have been’ 


a few minutes or an hour—but it has been 
cloistered reflection with myself. 

The first thought that always comes to 
mind is that of my mother—the dear, 
loving woman who rightly comes first 
to mind on the natal day. I wonder what 


by 
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kind of a day it was when I was born. 
I wonder what hopes and aspirations were 
centered in the spunky infant in the cradle. 
I wonder if it was thought that I would 
reach maturity and grow up to be a real 
man. Every time I see a baby, I wonder 
if that little youngster will blossom into 
the years of full-grown manhood or woman- 
hood, and what life holds in store for them. 
* * * 

At the age of seven qn my birthday I 
had to pick peas in the garden. There 
were more reflections than peas picked. 
It seemed an awful task, a trial and tribu- 
lation when I wanted so much to play. But 
mother knew boys and she knew the value 
of making boys work. After the peas were 
picked, there was a play spell, and what a 
delight it was to come home to supper that 
night, for I had been fishing and my head 
was wet from swimming. There on the 
table, mother had placed seven big yellow 
roses. I don’t think I shall ever see 
flowers that seemed so glorious as those 
seven yellow roses on the table—and then 
—there came the clear, sweet memory of 
my mother’s kiss. I remember my troubles 
with common fractions and decimals, and 
how I longed for vacation to come, and 
when it came how I longed to hear the old 
school bell ring because it seemed so lone- 
some to go around the school-yard and find 
the weeds growing up and the doors 
closed and to feel a stuffy dampness in the 
schoolroom. Yes, I always remember 
my experiences at the age of seven, that 
being the year of a terrible scourge of 
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diphtheria. When I went back to school 
there were many faces of my playmates 
missing and I recall that I looked long and 
hard, and could scarcely realize the fact 
that the little blue-eyed girl with the 
long braids was not there any more to 
inspire the boys in the school-yard to 
“show off’. by turning somersaults in 
“‘pom-pom-pullaway”’ or ‘“‘crack the whip.” 
My birthday occurred in vacation time, 
and perhaps that is why the habit of re- 
flection was formed, because vacation time 
was lonesome for a boy who loved to play 
and have fun with the boys and girls. In 
birthdays that succeeded, there was work 
in harvest fields, and those long days, when 
it seemed as if the sun would never drop 
down into the horizon beyond the old 
maple trees were a life-time in themselves. 


UT this was not to be a biography— 

it was to be my life by sevens, so we 
now arrive at the age of fourteen. You 
remember when you were fourteen you 
thought you were just beginning to under- 
stand the world, but the world did not 
understand you. I had recently gradu- 
ated from high school, and my voice had 
changed to a deep bass, but the memories 
of oratorical triumphs in the “sunflower 
grove” by the now scattered playmates 
have never been surpassed in forensic 
congressional debate. 

At fourteen I began to think in bed, at 
night, of what I was going to do to make a 
living. What was I going to do to help 
pay off the mortgage on the home? I was 
earning fifty cents a day and if I saved 
twenty-five cents a day and had work all 
the year round that would be seventy- 
three dollars a year and I would be just 
about twenty-eight years old when I 
would have earned one thousand dollars 
to pay off that mortgage. Then what 
would the younger brothers do without 
their older brother to help father? Then 
there was the great question of a vocation. 

Every boy who can recite well in school 
is told he must become a lawyer. I 
joined the debating society and was listed 
in debates on “Resolved, that anticipation 
is better than realization,” and “Resolved, 
that women ought to be given the right 
of suffrage,” and I thought I had the 
makings of a good lawyer. Then, realizing 
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that a lawyer can only earn his money 
when he works himself, it looked rather 
hazardous—and it was the same with other 
professions. I wanted to be in public life 
and then began reading “Mark Twain,” 
and of the days when he learned the trade 
of a printer and rose from being a printer 
to an editorship, and from being an editor 
to an author and in the meantime kept in 
touch with the public, having a business 
that would go on even if there was a long 
vacation or illness. Therefore, I resolved 
to become a printer’s devil at one dollar 
per week, arriving at six o’clock in the 
morning and retiring at six in the evening. 
Those were long hours, but that dollar 
seemed big, even if part of it did have to 
go to pay off some of the family indebted- 
ness. Perched high on a printer’s stool, 
setting type, I found I could compose as I 
picked the letters in the familiar sway of the 
printer, imitating Hank Coggins, the fore- 
man. It was then that I felt the first tingle 
of seeing my own material in type. At 
fourteen I resolved to go to college and 
earn an education, and although only two 
terms were enjoyed there, they were days 
never-to-be-forgotten. At fourteen I be- 
gan to read Carpenter’s ‘Mental Phil- 
osophy,” Victor Hugo, Macaulay and 
Bacon’s Essays. The boy of fourteen 
thinks more than his elders realize. We 
boys were reading the North American Re- 
view and Shakespeare, and I think we 
read more good literature in those days 
in the same length of time than at any 
time later in life. Of course, at fourteen, 
I began seriously to enter society, but there 
was not much in the way of social functions, 
so that the lonesomeness of that mid- 
summer day—my birthday—was just as 
keenly felt as at the age of seven. But the 
green, gawky boy came home late on his 
fourteenth birthday. He had attended a 
picnic and had “seen a young lady home”’ 
for the first time and lingered at the gate 
under the old maple tree. Upon returning 
home he was very much chagrined to find 
mother still waiting for him. She was still 
there and had not forgotten the fourteen 
roses in the center of the table and the 
birthday greeting, cherished as one of the 
most inspiring memories of life. At four- 
teen, the contemplation of spending six 
long years at college was too much, for I 
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wanted to be in business and own a busi- 
ness and have a paper with the name I had 
scribbled on the schoolbooks blazoned as 
editor and proprietor. Then, too, I ac- 
quired a habit of writing rhyme and think- 
ing it poetry, and reading Oliver Gold- 
smith’s biography, wrote “a tragedy.” 
It seemed easy and even a grand opera 
was not too much to undertake. 

Glorious fourteen for the boys! That’s 
the time I just want to take a boy by 
the hand and say, hurrah! even though 
his elders do sometimes feel like saying, 
“Be still, and remember your place.” 
But the American boy at fourteen is to me 
at the most fascinating age unless it per-. 
haps be the girlish period of “sweet six- 
teen.” On that fourteenth birthday it 
was definitely planned—I sat up late with 
mother—that I was going to be an editor. 
I had free use of the encyclopedia and 
had written essays all along and just 
loved to read about great men. I think 
that reading biography has more to do 
with inspiring a boy than any other one 
thing. It seemed to me I was not as clever 
as other boys. I know I never was popular 
with the girls. I used to sit on the fence 
and envy the young Beau Brummel of the 
village, who wore a real gold ring, and could 
say things to make the girls laugh. I never 
could think of things funny enough, so 
began to read Mark Twain, but even 
then the jokes never.sounded right. At 
fourteen I took part in amateur dramatics, 
and at first I could not discern a face in the 
audience. I just pitched in, and played 
low comedy with a high kick, and although 
I could not be funny with the girls that 
hung around the swings in the school-yard, 
they all laughed when they saw me kicking 
around the stage in the glare of the foot- 
lights—a row of kerosene lamps. At four- 
teen I thought I never would grow old fast 
enough. Why couldn’t I have a mustache 
and have a watch like the older boys? But 
everybody seems to say to the boy of 
fourteen, “Wait, sonny, until you grow 
up.” 

It was this year that Henry Ward 
Beecher patted some of us boys on the head 
after hearing us recite, and said, “Some 
day, boys, you will speak words of your 
own and then remember to give an audi- 
ence that which is uppermost in your 
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mind—that is what the audience calls for 
whom you serve.” 

A great deal happened in the next seven 
years that did not seem so romantic at 
that time. By the time I was twenty-one 
many of the plans made at fourteen had 
matured, for I was a full-fledged proprietor 
of a daily paper and married. Full of high 
hopes and enthusiasm, it seemed as if I 
were blessed with the best friends in the 
world. Of course, there were struggles— 
hard struggles and discouragements, but 
somehow I had a survey at twenty-one and 
felt that I was on my way. Oh, that 
twenty-first birthday! There was a gather- 
ing at that time and a ring presented along 
with other presents. There were many old 
friends and playmates present, but the 
things that stood out clearer than every- 
thing else were the twenty-one yellow roses 
gracing the table and that cozy little talk 
with mother after they had all gone, for 
then the realization came upon me that I 
was a full-fledged citizen of the United 
States of America—a man as far as the law 
was concerned—although for many years 
before I felt that I had assumed a man’s 
responsibility. But now to be a citizen 
of the Republic and in the autumn to cast 
my first ballot—an integral part of the sov- 
ereign electorate. We are wont to dwell on 
those happy days of twenty-one, but now 
it seems as if it were only the threshold of 
life’s more serious undertakings. 

Now I followed my early ambition to 
meet famous people. I was even then 
honored with the friendship of William 
McKinley, whose kindly sympathy and 
help as President opened the doors to great 
opportunities for life’s real education. 
Since then the magic key William McKin- 
ley gave me proved a life inspiration to 
meet and mingle with men and people of 
high purposes and ideals and those who 
have achieved as far as possible, until my 
Pleasure Book is filled to the brim with 
notes of meeting famous people. 


EVEN times four are twenty-eight. 
How this multiplication table is going 


along! Twenty-eight years old—nigh on 
to thirty! Washington had been seen. 
Europe had been discovered; the salt 
water had been tasted. Life seemed more 
radiant and glorious than ever. It seemed 
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as if the meridian had been reached. That 
year a little boy was born, and life was 
never so full of great hopes. When you 
hold your own flesh and blood in your arms, 
and see yourself mirrored in those laughing 
baby eyes, how proud you feel! How 
happy I was as attired in a tall silk hat 
and frock coat I wheeled that tiny baby 
down the street one Sunday—a bright and 
happy young father, dreaming of the days 
when baby would be grown up and would 
be my companion. All the plans of the 
future centered around that little crib and 
you can imagine on that twenty-eighth 
birthday the feelings of mother as she 
looked upon her first grandchild and gath- 
ered together the twenty-eight yellow roses 
with one bright white flower for little Ed- 
win. In this year my first novel was 
printed in England and how wonderful 
it seemed to have the names of the pub- 
lishers of Wilkie Collins, Charles Reid and 
Hall Caine on my books. I did not think 
of this achievement with personal pride, 
but with the thought of what satisfaction 
it would be to my boy to know that his 
father had really written a book and to be 
looked on with the awe with which I 
looked on the man in the village who had 
“really written a book.” Here was an- 
other dream of life realized. Yes, we took 
up our cross, for before the next seven 
years had passed this only son—this only 
child, was taken from us suddenly, but the 
precious memory of that little boy will 
always cling about the birthdays, for 
year by year in the nineteen that have 
passed since he left us, his birthday has 
been remembered with the little white 
flowers. Then it seemed as if my heart 
had been torn out—as if all the ambitions 
and plans of life had gone awry, but we 
just get used to our sorrows, and realize 
that there are others who take up the affec- 
tion and attention, which we owe as a 
tribute to those who have passed away. 
That’s their monument—not the granite 
shaft, but what we do in memory of our 
loved ones. Then it was that I began to 
appreciate the lines of Cardinal Newman 
concerning those whom “we have loved 
long since but lost awhile.” 

With a fresh grip the future was viewed 
and seven times five rolled on. Not quite 
so quick of step nor quick of temper. 
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A little slower to judge hastily. More 
responsibilities—trealizations of ambitions. 
But in spite of life’s sunshine and shadows, 
the schedule continued which was planned 
at fourteen—to have a newspaper before 
sixteen, a daily newspaper before twenty- 
one and a magazine at thirty. There were 
a few years left yet to press on, but before 
the time had lapsed the ambition was 
realized, and then with the magazine came 
the real serious struggles. There was 
travel all over the country—in Europe and 
foreign lands, which was indeed educating 
and inspiring. Every day seemed to be a 
battle and to bring troubles at times fast 
and furious, but that was the time for 
troubles when I had the strength and vigor 
to battle. Have you ever felt in reading 
the biography of some great man of the 
particular age in which he accomplished 
things that you must be up and doing? 
There was serious contemplation as the 
years rolled by toward forty and at thirty- 
five the magazine ambition was realized. 
The first subscriber on the magazine sub- 
scription list was the gracious and queenly 
mother, who subscribed fifty years in 
advance, showing her faith and confidence 
in her boy and the birthday tribute was 
again expressed in the thirty-five yellow 
roses placed on the editor’s desk. In the 
old schoolbooks we find things overlooked. 
We have lived the things we recited about. 


Geran times six are forty-two. Heigho! 
time flies along—but six times seven 


are forty-two just the same. The books 
“Heart Throbs” and ‘Heart Songs’”—the 
tributes to a sainted mother—had been 
realized. There were no yellow roses 
that morning, but there were kindly 
thoughtful ones in the office and a bunch 
of flowers was there, to each one of which 
was clinging a card of sentiment from 
“Heart Throbs.” Since that time the book 
has been read by millions, and all seem to 
love it. Can you picture the real “heart 
throb” that came to me in realizing that 
the idea had been completed? I said in 
the office on that birthday, I wondered if 
I was already approaching the meridian, 
and as wife and I sat in our little home 
that evening, talking over the happy days 
of our life, someone rang the doorbell 
and the forty-two yellow roses came as a 
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gleam of sunshine, and the radiance of that 
birthday was complete, for the little white 
flowers had not been forgotten, mother’s 
plans having been carried on by the 
gracious lady of the household. 

So we sweep on from forty-two to forty- 
seven—five years, half a decade. I find 
myself growing stout; a little more sedate 
in my walk; a little more generous in the 
consideration of others; growing to love 
to talk with elderly men; realizing the 
beauty and power of the full-blown life 
of seventy, but still with the audacity of 
considering myself a young man; a little 
short of wind going up hill; finding that 
the youngsters.could outrun me; taking 
a street car where I used to love to walk; 
not quite so fond of amphibious sports, 
or skating, and now at forty-seven con- 
templating the onward march to forty-nine 
—seven times seven—and calculating, as 
people do, that there may be twenty years 
left of life’s activities and maybe less; 
looking back and seeing that this is only 
from the time of seven times four—twenty- 
eight, the meridian of life when it seemed 
as if this was the outburst of full-blown 
happiness, having your own home, your 
own child and the first child of your brain 
born and published. So I will leap over 
the lapse of the coming years, realizing that 
twenty-five more years will bring me to 
the threshold of three-score and ten. I 
can sympathize now with the elderly men 
who walk along with a cane, trying vigor- 
ously to maintain the activity of youth 
when they look on the five, ten or fifteen 
years they feel are the absolute limit they 
have of life’s span. I met an old friend, 
long past eighty, so joyous, so happy and 
so buoyant, and when I asked her the 
reason she responded, “I never think of 
growing old, but take each day by itself.” 


OU read Emerson from a different angle; 


Marcus Aurelius and Aristotle and 
Montaigne seem more human than in 
early days. Even the pages of history that 
seemed dry in youth glisten with interest. 
How futile some of the things longed for 
in youth appear in the perspective of forty- 
five. The personal appeal of the prominent 
woman author not to write another novel 
until forty is recalled. 

Just at this age you love to linger over 
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reminiscences. You meet old friends who 
begin to think that the boys nowadays are 
not what they were when you were young, 
and you find yourself echoing the senti- 
ments you disliked in elderly people. In 
fact, you don’t read so much as you did 
in the earlier days, because by your ex- 
perience you have thought out for yourself 
what people are writing in great books. 
You find each day a new vision opened, and 
you realize then the great kinship of the 
race and you think of the lines, “Press on 
as best you can, you must leave many 
tasks unfinished.” You begin to love to 
help others. You take an old friend 
who’s down and out by the hand and try 
to help him up. You stay by him and the 
reward is all-sufficient and the gleam of 
appreciation in the friend or playmate 
who has suffered misfortune amply repays 
you. You begin to feel the happiness in 
doing good, and this work, without expec- 
tation of any return, is what constitutes 
life’s richest reward and blessing. At 
forty-seven death does not seem to be that 
horrid, terrible monster of years ago, for 
so many of the dear ones have passed into 
the Beyond, and who could fear to go 
where mother is? You begin to read now 
of the deaths of old friends. First you read 
of the christenings and then the marriages 
and then the passing. Funerals come more 
frequently in the daily calendar. Each 
year seems to glide away more swiftly in 
the activities of life. The glory of autumn 
is more impressive. The bursting spring 
brings a deeper appreciation of the plans 
of the all-wise Creator. At forty-seven 
I find an accumulation of things I am going 
to do—things I have laid aside. When I 
think of the books I want to read, why, it 
would take me one hundred years to com- 
plete the work and as for the things I want 
to write, calculation is impossible. Here’s 
what I am going to study when I have time. 
Here is an accumulation of memoranda to 
complete. It started with a little pile and 
now seems like a mountain. There’s the 
old scrap book containing the notices of 
different events. There are the old picnic 
pictures taken in vacation days, and at 
conventions and a “‘tintype” of the cast of 
characters of the amateur theatricals. 
How strange seem those costumes of other 
days! Now you understand why you wear 
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“stand-up” collars and knit neckties. Then 
you call the roll in memory. This one is 
gone—that one is gone and you find there 
are few playmates left and those few are 
scattered thousands of miles apart. At 
forty-seven you have to be watched for 
spots on your vest. There is not quite the 
primness there used to be in the early days 
and you feel somewhat mortified when a 
young boy arises and offers you a seat in 
a street car in deference to your age. You 
feel very sagelike when young people come 
to you for advice and counsel. You know 
they won’t take it any more than you took 
it, but there is something in human nature 
that innately longs to help, advise and 
counsel. The day closes and you feel, 
“T shall be able to count forty-nine yellow 
blossoms in two years more,” realizing 
that the petals have fallen and leaves have 
withered—but in the spring—the violets. 
Then I read a letter from dear old grand- 
father who reached the age of one hundred 
and take courage and hope. At forty-seven 
we found the old home torn down. There 


are few there now who remember the 
name of the family. Father and mother 
sleep on the hillside and we love to work 
amid the flowers there on Memorial Day. 

Everything that grows gathers new sig- 
nificance aS age creeps on, stimulating 
faith in immortality and fixing the belief 
expressed by Maeterlinck that we cannot 
conceive of ourselves annihilated, and if 
not ourselves, how could it be different 
with others? Gradually the unknown 
guest of ourselves becomes more familiar 
with the years. It all seems so restful. 
But back again into the whirl of activities 
and with the ardor of twenty-one, twenty- 
eight, thirty-five and forty-two you find 
yourself taking a fresh hold because life’s 
work is never done; the real joy and satis- 
faction after all is the doing of things and 
it is the constant doing—doing, that makes 
this dear old world so glorious, and the ties 
of friendship, strengthened with the strain 
of fortune and misfortune seem more than 
ever like the golden links in life’s chain of 
seven times seven. 


LEOLINE 


OW vainly grope my restless thoughts 
Among the mazes of today! 

No armor bright, no maid in white, 

No tall knight bearing her away. 
The strides of Science and the swing 

Of planets toward the Perfect Hour 
Less wondrous seem, less grandly ring 

Than days when knighthood was in flower. 


Away from bustle, pomp and pride 
My vagrant fancy ever strays 
To castles dim and chieftains grim, 
Who loved in long-forgotten Mays. 
Again I see the sunset gleam 
On moat and bridge and ivy vine 
As when Sir Warbeck dared to dream 
And won the love of Leoline. 


* 


* 


Call it the dead past, if you will; 
Boast of our progress as you may; 
Yesterday’s knighthood brings a thrill 

That mocks the scheming of Today. 


—William F. Kirk. 





The 
Blinding of a Nation 


by Dr. George L. Cady 


2 VS 


OO much has not and cannot be 
said about the excellence and 
the virtue of the great German 
nation. No one can have been 

acquainted with them without realizing 
their sterling qualities—qualities which 
have placed them among the first about 
the council table of the nations. The rise 
from its obscurity to its present place is a 
distinct tribute paid to the house of Hohen- 
zollern. The enterprise, the intellectuality, 
the culture of the race is too well known 
to need emphasis. 

To anyone who has known this people, 
the inception and the conduct of the 
present war comes as a terrific shock. The 
perversion of a people is ever a sad sight, 
but the perversion and obsession of such 
a noble people has no parallel in history. 
It is a thing to be viewed not so much with 
anger as with compassion. The question 
which we must ask is, “How did such a 
people become so blinded?” The answer 
is before us. 

The German nation owes as much to 
Bismarck as to any single individual or 
even group of individuals. But man is a 
strange mixture of best and worst, and it 
it not a rare instance in history for some 
national hero or leader to accomplish great 
things for his country in his day and sow 
the seeds of destruction. When Bismarck 
was summoned from comparative obscur- 
ity in 1862 to become the great chancellor, 
the kingdom of Prussia was of no very 
great weight in the affairs of Europe; 
when he was dismissed by the present 


Emperor in 1890 he left Germany to be 
reckoned with by every nation, and a 
distinct menace to all. 

He struck the keynote to his whole 
career when he announced, “It is not 
by parliamentary speeches and majority 
votes that these great problems will be 
settled, but by iron and blood—Durch Blut 
und Eisen!” That policy of iron and 
blood has been the ruling policy of the 
nation from that day to this. Another 
phrase with which he is accredited was 
“Macht geht vor Recht—might makes 
right.”” Whether he coined it or not, he 
lived it, and upon it has been founded the 
militarism of today. 

It was Bismarck who established the 
glorification of the German army which 
has so obsessed the present Emperor. 
Looking back on what Bismarck accom- 
plished, the Kaiser well observes that 
about all the growth of Germany and her 
conquests have come by the force of arms. 
Bismarck himself carried on three great 
wars, not one of which was for any great 
principle, each of which was precipitated 
by intrigue and deceit, but each of which 
added great territory to Germany and 
helped establish her present position. 
The first war was waged with Austria 
against Denmark and they took Schleswig- 
Holstein—a war waged by a force of a 
million soldiers against a nation with 
barely two million population. The 
second was to turn his arms against his 
ally and relegate Austria to a second place 
and add one-fourth to the realm of Prussia 
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But the third was the most iniquitous of 
all—the Franco-Prussian War. By a 
subtle and corrupting use of the papers 
he began to foment suspicion and hatred 
of France. That was a suggestive scene 
in Bismarck’s room—suggestive for all 
who would understand the spirit lying 
back of the present war—when General 
von Roon, General von Moltke and he 
were waiting a telegram from the King 
who was in Paris. Things had been coming 
to a crisis for some weeks, and the King 
had received what was supposed to be an 
insult. A message in cipher was handed 
to Bismarck. He reads it three times to 
himself. He asks if the army is ready, 
to which von Moltke replies in the decided 
affirmative. He reads the message, and 
disappointment is seen on their faces, for 
it is conciliatory—it does not promise war. 
Bismarck takes the message and changes 
it so that it is a veritable “red rag to the 
Gallic bull,” and sends it to the press. 
What he hoped for was accomplished, for 
the Gallic bull, goaded beyond endurance, 
foolishly declared war. Again the policy 
of Bismarck had not missed fire. His 
policy had always been to goad the other 
to make the first attack and thus put him 
in the moral wrong. For the moment he 
was successful, but history has adjudged 
otherwise. France, unprepared, was de- 
feated by a vastly superior army, and 
for the privilege of being compelled to 
declare war, of having 120,000 killed on 
the battlefield and 150,000 wounded, she 
was compelled to pay one billion dollars 
in indemnity and to lose Alsace-Lorraine. 
It was the hand of “iron and blood.” 
But at what a cost! The rape of Alsace- 
Lorraine has stood there through all these 
years a menace to the peace of Europe, 
just as the rape of Belgium will in some 
God’s tomorrow be wiped out in blood! 
Never was there a: greater fulfillment of 
the divine “‘whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he reap” than in the frightful 
harvest of 1914 from seed sown in 1870. 
Whoever has seen that picture of the 
surrender of Sedan, with Bismarck sitting 
straight and stiff by the table with von 
Moltke standing sternly by his side, 
unrelenting vengeance written on their 
faces, with the crushed Frenchmen before 
them, will understand the policy of iron 
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and blood. But because of it France has 
reared statues to the lost provinces, and 
every French patriot has taken his child 
to these statues and made them swear 
revenge. It is the spirit of Bismarck 
which hovers over the battlefields of 
Europe today exacting a frightful cost for 
her victories of the past and whatever 
victories she may have in the future. 
Zl was Bismarck who also placed the 
policy of iron and blood in the militarism 
of Germany. When in the Franco-Prus- 
sian war it was reported that twelve 
hundred prisoners had been taken, he 
replied angrily, “Prisoners! Why do they 
still continue to take prisoners? They 
should have shot down the whole twelve 
hundred, one after another.”’ Whatever 
may be the verdict of history on the 
present accusations of German atrocities, 
it is evident that such things might be 
expected under the teachings of the apos- 
tles of Bismarck. When the German 
troops left for Pekin, they were thus ad- 
dressed by the Kaiser: “Go forth and 
win for yourselves a name like unto Attila 
the Hun.” And one has only to read the 
notice posted in the Commune of Griegnee 
near Liege to realize that if atrocities 
have not been committed, it would not 
be because the masters of the military art 
had discouraged them. 

Much ado has been made over the burn- 
ing of Louvain, the dropping of bombs on 
Antwerp and Paris and even on the 
refugees fleeing fr6m their homes, the 
imposition of enormous indemnities on 
the captured cities, and especially on the 
disregard paid to that little scrap of paper 
which formed the treaty establishing the 
neutrality of Belgium. But all of these 
things and more should be anticipated 
if the teaching of the military school were 
followed out. In a book of rules known 
as the “Kriegsbrauch” issued by the 
German general staff, the fundamental 
law is laid down: “War is made to achieve 
a certain end and all means are justified 
to achieve that end.” It formally an- 
nounces that civilians under arms in an 
occupied town shall be shot. If atrocities 
have not been committed, it is not because 
they would be out of harmony with the iron- 
and-blood, victory-at-any-price policy 
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laid down by Bismarck and so splendidly 
expounded by Treitschke. One cannot read 
the utterances of this last philosopher and 
then read Bernhardi without the blood 
chilling in the veins and wondering if it 
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that we are not dealing today with the 
Germany of Goethe, but of Treitschke, 
not with the Germany of Kant, but of 
Nietzsche. It is hard to sum up the teach- 
ing of Nietzsche in a few words, but it is 





BISMARCK, THE IRON CHANCELLOR 
It was during his regime and under his policy of ruling the German Empire by iron and 
blood that France lost Alsace-Lorraine to Germany 


can be possible that two thousand years 
of the teachings of Jesus have passed by 
with so little impress on human nature. 
But all of these were only following out 
the teachings of the most popular phil- 
osopher of Germany. One must remember 


the teaching of materialism and of force 
boiled down. Satisfaction of instinct 
became his ideal. The moral man who 
lives for others is a weakling, a degenerate. 
The lordly egoist who exploits other men 
and rises on stepping stones of these dead 
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men to higher things is the proper ideal, 
the over-man. In one of his books he 
displays the part played by the tawny 
brutes and tawny heroes in the great 
struggle for power and represents might 
as right, a right overthrown by the slavish 
and false concepts of the Jewish Nazarene 
(International Encyclopedia). The victor 
in the struggle for existence is the glori- 
fied one, no matter how inhuman he may 
have been in the process. This philosophy 
of force and matter has soaked into the 
German mind and thoroughly captured 
the military party—every page of this last 
war reveals how completely Nietzsche 
dominates and blinds them. 

Nowhere does it find such an expression 
as in Bernhardi, who is the very latest 
schoolmaster of the German mind. Just 
a few sentences will sum up the whole 
theory of Bernhardi, for all the rest is 
merely an expansion of these few princi- 
ples: War is a biological necessity, for 
only by war can the law of the survival 
of the fittest have full sway. A nation 
has a right to expand and by conquest 
to make that expansion possible. Wars 
save nations from stagnation and bring 
in the age of heroism. War is even a 
necessity from the standpoint of Chris- 
tianity because it gives play for these 
Christian virtues of pity, self-sacrifice 
and devotion to one’s country. Arbitra- 
tion treaties must not be allowed to inter- 
fere with the progress of a nation. All 
treaties are mere bits of paper and must 
be disregarded if they stand in the way of 
success. Might makes right and success 
is the only criterion of judgment of right- 
eousness. Germany must fight for its 
place of supremacy and must not wait 
for others to attack, but must choose her 
own hour and strike, for the one who acts 
on the offensive and strikes the first blow 
has the chance to win. ‘France must be 
so completely crushed that she can never 
again come across our path,” and after 
France then England! 


Ag? this hatred of England is a legacy 
from Bismarck. By every law they 


should have been friends. The reigning 
house of England today is German, for it 
was the Duke of Hanover who was made 
King George I of England, of which the 
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present George is the sixth in descent. 
George I never could speak English, or at 
best very brokenly. The mother of the 
present Emperor was a daughter of Queen 
Victoria, one of the most beautiful and 
accomplished women of her age. From 
the first, Bismarck made war on her and 
his persecution of her forms one of the 
most disgraceful chapters in German his- 
tory. The humanitarian ideas which she 
brought over the Channel were always 
most irritating to the man of “Blut und 
Eisen.” This hatred was well augmented 
by his disciple Treitschke, who said in 
1884: “We have reckoned with France. 
Austria and Russia; the reckoning with 
England has still to come; it will be the 
longest and the most difficult.”” Through 
the press a constant education of hatred 
of England was kept up by Bismarck, and 
since then by others, until it is certainly 
true that the military circles and diplo- 
matic circles of Germany hated England 
more than the Slav. Whether such a 
hatred of Germany has been at all preva- 
lent in England I doubt, but that there 
has been a growing and constant fear of 
Germany in the Islands I do know. 

I was in England in the summer of 1909. 
When passing through the antique city 
of Chester I noticed on the bill boards the 
advertisement that ‘The Englishman’s 
Home”’ would be played in the theater 
that night. I said to my brother, ‘That 
is the play that has set all England on fire 
with fear of an invasion.” The play 
presents a typical Englishman’s home in 
perfect peace and prosperity. The young 
man feels that he ought to enlist for the 
defence of the homeland. The father 
laughs at his fears, declaring that no one 
could invade England and no one wanted 
to. One night the house is surrounded, 
and in walk German soldiers demanding 
their surrender and reprisals. The last 
scene of the play is one where they are 
defending their house and the old man in 
his shirt sleeves seizes a gun and stands 
with the boys, while amid smoke and flame 
the house is captured over their dead 
bodies and the Germans have triumphed. 
When we were outside I laughed at the 
folly of such a fear, declaring that Ger- 
many had no intentions against England. 
Today we know that the writer of the 
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play was right, and if it were not for that 
cordon of bull dogs in steel surrounding 
the island, that today England would be 
one with Belgium. Even while I spoke, 
the propaganda of hatred was being carried 
on in military circles. It was well that 
England listened to the warning and built 
her navy so that it could command the 
sea, or perhaps the future historian would 
have classed London “one with Nineveh 
and Tyre.” 

Did it pay? Did the policy of iron and 
blood profit either Bismarck or Germany? 
Did it pay to teach the crowned egoist of 
Europe the policy of the mailed fist? Does 
Germany now think it pays to hold the 
clenched fist over the heads of the civilized 
world and stand on the border with un- 
sheathed sword? Does it pay to carry the 
ideal of the Heidelberg duels into inter- 
national relations? Does it pay to hold 
not the Armed Peace, but the Armed Fear 
forth as a national exponent? It might 
be well for these devotees of Mars to stand 
still and listen to Bismarck’s reflection 
on his own life: 

There is no doubt that I have caused 
unhappiness to great numbers. But for me 
three great wars would not have taken place; 
80,000 (German) men would not have been 
killed, and would not now be mourned by 
parents, brothers, sisters, widows and sweet- 
hearts. I have settled that with God, but 
I have had little, if any, pleasure from all I 


have done, while I have had a great deal of 
worry, anxiety and trouble. 


If but for him three great wars would 
not have taken place, then he has to ac- 
count for not only 80,000, but perhaps 
250,000 men slain on the battlefields 
which he planned. How a man can settle 
such an account with God by paying only 
“worry, anxiety and trouble” passes all 
comprehension! Let us hope that in that 
“bourne from which no man has ever 
returned,” that it was as easy for him to 
settle the account with his awakened 
conscience and with God! 

But recent events remind us of the truth 
of the remark of Chesterton that it is 
always dangerous to imitate the wicked- 
ness of a man unless you have his brains. 
The policy of Bismarck was retained 
when he was shown the door that memor- 
able day by the present Kaiser, but no 
brains like his have appeared in German 
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diplomacy. There were three cardinal 
principles in the policy of Bismarck in 
relation to other nations: 1. Isolate the 
enemy; 2. Make the enemy the aggressor, 
and 3. Be prepared. From his day to this 
the diplomacy of Germany has been an 
isolation not of the enemy but of Germany 
until in all the world there are only two 
friends upon whom she can rely—Austria 
and Turkey. Austria, defeated on every 
great battlefield in history, and Turkey, 
loathed by every civilized home in the 
world! The story of her isolation by a 
stupid and arrogant diplomacy would form 
an interesting chapter all by itself. Now, 
too late, they are attempting to prove 
that the enemy was the aggressor, but in 
each and every case Germany declared 
war first and her soldiers first crossed the 
borderland. The last principle of Bis- 
marck alone was followed and Germany 
was wonderfully prepared from a military 
standpoint. Her military staff were ready 
with the most marvelous fighting machine 
the world has ever seen, but her diplomatic 
staff were mere school boys in sensing the 
spirit and the conscience of the rest of the 
world. The day is past when a nation can 
win because she has the greatest army 
or the best fighting machine, she must fail 
if she has against her the spirit of the age 
or the moral conscience of the peoples. 

Four years ago, beside the body of Ed- 
ward VII in his gorgeous coffin, kneeled 
George V and Emperor William II and 
prayed for fifteen minutes. Then these 
cousins arose and clasped each other’s 
hands in a crushing grip which seemed to 
bind the nations for years. Only four 
years and those clasped hands are now 
clenched fists! Four years and the two 
nations drawn up for a conflict which must 
be fatal to one or the other! Only four 
years and tens of thousands of the best 
blood of both lie slaughtered, and the end 
is not yet! 

The vast millions of Germany are not 
followers of the policy of iron and blood, 
and do not believe that might makes right, 
but they have rallied to the defence of the 
Fatherland, blinded to the fact that the 
men whom they follow are a military 
clique soaked not in the spirits of Goethe, 
Kant and Beethoven, but of Bismarck, 
Treitschke and Nietzsche. 
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EW people realize how much credit- 

able, distinctive literary and artis- 

tic advertising is sent out by 

manufacturing concerns nowadays. 
When Chase & Sanborn, the well-known 
importers of tea and coffee, celebrated the 
completion of fifty years of prosperity, 
they distributed among their customers a 
pictorial “Golden anniversary” booklet 
entitled “Epochs of United States His- 
tory,” the cover design being the head of 
an Indian chief. Beginning with the settle- 
ment of New York in 1626 when Peter 
Minuit bought Manhattan Island of the 
Indians for twenty-four dollars’ worth of 
goods, and a striking reproduction of the 
statue of the Puritan that commemorates 
the colonization of Massachusetts in 1630, 
the reader is given a brief but compre- 
hensive survey of early American history. 
Then follows the statue of William Penn, 
the Quaker, under whose guiding hand 
Pennsylvania was settled in 1681. The 
Boston Tea Party in 1773 is represented 
by a stirring picture of an event especially 
appropriate to emphasize the various 
“uses” of tea. A picture of the old Fort 
at Vincennes, Indiana, then an important 
British outpost and captured during the 
Revolutionary War, reminds us that in 
1778 bold Kentuckians wrested from the 
British the country known as the Middle 
West. The Louisiana purchase of 1803 is 
represented by a map showing that great 
tract of land purchased from Napoleon 
for fifteen million dollars. The explora- 
tions and adventures of the great North- 


west are recalled by a spirited sketch of 
Lewis and Clark wending their way to the 
Pacific Coast across the plains to the 
Oregon country, under orders from Presi- 
dent Jefferson in 1805. The discovery of 
gold in California in 1849 is represented 
by the picture of three placer miners seek- 
ing gold in the streams of California. The 
last picture, representing the famous Saint 
Gaudens’ statue of President Lincoln, com- 
memorates the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion in 1863. 

In connection with this, ‘““The History 
of the American Flag” appears with a 
beautifully draped flag in vivid colors on 
the cover. The first ensign of the Massa- 
chusetts pioneer is the New England 
Colonial flag of 1686, one of whose four 
white squares contains the globe, typifying 
the New World. In 1774 the Taunton 
flag was unfurled, inscribed with the 
words “‘Liberty and Union,” being the first 
flag displaying that motto. The standard 
carried by the embattled farmers at Bunker 
Hill was a blue flag with a red and white 
cross, and in the same year the Pine Tree 
flag, containing a pine tree on a white 
field, with the words, “An Appeal to 
Heaven,” was hoisted on the Continental 
floating batteries which opened fire on the 
British at Boston. It was in 1776 that 
Commodore Hopkins first adopted the flag 
with the field of thirteen stripes. There 
were no stars upon it, just the alternate 
bars of red and white, bearing a rattle- 
snake and the ominous legend, ‘‘Don’t 
tread on me.” 
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The armies of the colonies used various 
flags and the famous Crescent flag was 
used in the South at the beginning of the 
Revolutionary War. It was this flag that 
Sergeant Jasper rescued after it had been 
shot away at the Battle of Fort Moultrie, 
and this exploit has been celebrated ever 
since. The Grand Union flag was pro- 
duced in 1776 and was the standard behind 
which Washington’s armies marched to 
victory and first symbolized the union of 
the thirteen colonies. The thirteen stripes 
were used just as they are today, but in 
the field of blue instead of the stars there 
was the red cross of St. George. This was 
prior to the Declaration of Independence. 
The American flag of today was first 
made by Betsy Ross in 1777 and in the 
same year adopted by Congress. This 
flag had thirteen stripes with a blue field 
containing thirteen stars in a circle, repre- 
senting the thirteen colonies. The flag 
was first used at the Battle of Brandy- 
wine in 1777. The flag best known to the 
American people was that adopted by 
Congress in 1818 with the thirteen stripes 
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alternating, red and white, while twenty 
stars for the states then in the Union 
appeared in white as a constellation on the 
blue field; one star was added as each 
state was admitted to the Union and the 
attempt to add stripes for each state was 
made but abandoned. 

A great many of the most fascinating 
bits of United States history are preserved 
in the business literature of the time, and 
the firm known nation-wide is certainly 
to be congratulated upon these little book- 
lets, for one preserves and reads with in- 
tense interest anything that pertains to 
the American flag and the historical epochs 
of the history of the country. When the 
war blaze in Europe came like a thunder- 
bolt out of a clear sky, checking the com- 
merce of the world, the prices of staples 
began to soar—but this firm calmly assured 
its own customers that their prices on 
coffee would not advance and would be 
gudranteed until November 1. This act 
indicates a broad patriotic policy of stand- 
ing together with customers in times of 
suspense and uncertainty. 


THE DEATH OF A DAY 


“| oe chances of gold and twelve hazards of lead, 
And the life of a day forever is dead. 


“Forever is dead! 


Forever is dead!” 


A crooning old sibyl immemorially said. 


Twelve fortunes of fate and twelve friends to relate, 
And Remorse to be thumbing the latch of a gate. 


Then the plaint of a phantom, “Too late! 


Too late!” 


And the death of a day to narrate. 


Jewels a score and yet other four 

Lying unclaimed on a carnival floor; 

A shadow returning and counting them o’er; 

Then the wail of the wind, and the dirge of a door. 


—Edwin Leibfreed. 
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N the development of the modern 

school of natural acting, America 

has produced no more finished repre- 

sentative of genuine realism and 
true American types than that justly 
popular young actor, William Hodge. It 
surprises no one that his latest play, ““The 
Road to Happiness,” which New Eng- 
landers are now enjoying for the first time 
for themselves at the new Wilbur Theater 
in Boston, has advanced him still farther 
in legitimate popularity and his unique 
art. Ever since the late James A. Herne 
discovered the innate talent of this young 
disciple, Mr. Hodge has steadily gained 
pre-eminence in his profession, and Boston 
can pride itself on being the first to em- 
phasize her approval upon his genial 
personality and histrionic genius as dis- 
played in “Sag Harbor,” with Mr. Herne 
as his sponsor. 

Like all great actors, Mr. Hodge has 
served a most versatile novitiate, and has 
tasted the vicissitudes of his craft—that 
craft of Thespis in ancient Attica, of 
Scarron’s serio-comic strollers, of Moliere 
and his first provincial troupe, and of all 
the wandering stage children from the 
typical Captain Fracasse to Edmund 
Kean and our own Edwin Booth. Perhaps 
David Warfield himself might be cited as 
one of the closest in varied experiences to 
Mr. Hodge. Mr. Warfield began by play- 
ing in repertoire companies on the Pacific 
coast. When he came East he fell into 
dialect parts, playing everything from the 
typical stage Irishman to the colored 


wench. He encountered all the hard trials 
and tribulations of a traveling actor in 
small companies. Then he hit upon the 
Hebrew type, graduated to the Teutonic 
in Herr Von Barwig, and at last made 
himself recognized as a supreme exponent 
of footlight realism, albeit in a different 
field from Mr. Hodge, whose rendition 
of sturdy American village and metroé- 
politan life and character has become 
uniquely his own. 

Like Mr. Warfield, Mr. Hodge began in 
the obscure and petty thespian career of 
repertoire company and wandering player 
in small companies, but it is this hard 
school of experience which develops 
the real actor, after all. Mr. Hodge be- 
came a Moliere on a small scale, having 
his own repertoire company in time, play- 
ing his leading roles and actually writing 
some of the plays he produced. When 
he first came to Boston it was in the role 
of a conventional stage Irishman. This 
footlight Gael was named McFadden in 
the cast of Lincoln J. Carter’s sensational 
melodrama, “Heart of Chicago.” The 
next time he appeared on a Boston stage as 
a fire-eating Brazilian in a Rogers Brothers’ 
farce by one of Boston’s own favorite 
sons. The outlook for Hodge seemed to 
have no silver lining at this time. 

But the darkest hour is just before the 
dawn, and it was at this very critical 
juncture that Mr. Hodge happened to call 
upon Mr. Herne. The older actor saw 
in the younger at first merely the exact 
type he wished for the part of Freeman 
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Whitmarsh, the village painter and gossip, 
in his forthcoming play of “Sag Harbor.” 
But when Mr. Hodge, with his feet firmly 
planted on this new and congenial soil of 
realistic Herne drama, began to read his 


WILLIAM HODGE 


Who, as Jim Whitman in “The Road to Happiness,”"’ has 


scored another great success 


lines at rehearsals, Mr. Herne recognized 
that he had made a “real discovery.”’ 


He saw that the young actor he had 
engaged already knew his lesson of stage 
realism. The secret of this lay in the fact 
that Mr. Hodge had “all alone and by 
himself” hit upon this true method of 
acting during his days as a repertoire 
stroller. Hodge’s elder brother, who was 
then manager of this company, used to 
remonstrate with Will for his persistence 
in this very naturalness of stage manner. 
“You are simply being the same on the 
stage as off,” remarked that inexorable 
brotherly critic. ‘That is not acting.” 
He pretty nearly convinced Will Hodge to 
that effect, but luckily he did not turn to 


NATURALISM 


IN ACTING 


theatricism and pursued the style which 
he felt was true to nature and therefore 
the highest art. It was not until Mr. 
Herne confirmed Mr. Hodge with the 
authority of his veteran mastery of stage- 
craft that the young actor could 
know that he was right, although he 
had long felt it. 

From Freeman Whitmarsh and 
Captain Plummer in ‘Peggy from 
Paris” to Mr. Stubbins in “ Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch”’ was 
a steady growth in mastery of de- 
tails, but with Daniel Voorhees Pike 
in ‘“The Man from Home’”’ he reached 
his acme of achievements. With Pike 
he realized the promise of all that 
went before and gave to the Ameri- 
can stage an unrivalled and realistic 
characterization of young and domi- 
nant Americanism. As Jim Whitman 
in his new success, ‘““The Road to 
Happiness,” he has still further 
elaborated and amplified this unique 
art of American realism of his and in 
this village type, which has so much 
of the spirit of the youthful Abraham 
Lincoln about it, he has still further 
justified the Chicago critic who de- 
clared that “‘upon him has descended 
the mantle of Sol Smith Russell and 
James A. Herne.’’ It was, as seen in 
this character, that he inspired Amy 
Leslie, that well-known Chicago play 
reviewer, to hail him as “the apostle 
of naturalism in acting.”’ 

‘Absolute sincerity lies at the real 
basis of stage realism,’”’ Mr. Hodge 
declared in one of his pithy interviews on 
his inimitable art. ‘‘In the make-believe 
world of footlights, the actor must actually 
make himself believe, first of all, what he 
is playing. Then he can make his audience 
believe it, too. .If he takes it seriously, 
they must also. But if he lacks this sin- 
cerity of feeling about his role and his play, 
then the audience will doubt him and doubt 
the drama. In quiet realism there must 
be this absolute vibration of sincerity 
and sympathy between player and play- 
goer. Once the actor thoroughly believes 
in his part, it becomes real to him and thus 
real to his audience, and there is a realism 
in his acting and none of that artificial 
stagecraft which may be called theatricism.”’ 
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Thorough identity always exists be- 
tween Hodge and whatever part he may 
be playing. His Freeman Whitmarsh 
might have stepped right out of the village 
of Sag Harbor itself. It alone was enough 
to herald the dawn of a new star. Gro- 
tesque in certain of its elements as was 
his role of Mr. Stubbins, that 
wife-hunting stranger in 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch,” he made it really 
human. In a cast which in- 
cluded Madge Carr Cook as 
Mrs. Wiggs, Helen Lowell as 
Miss Hazy, and Mabel Talia- 
ferro as Lovey Mary, Mr. 
Hodge walked off, so to speak, 
with the entire play. As Pike 
in the Booth Tarkington 
drama he was at last able 
to make a definite incarna- 
tion of the true American 
type, universal in its appeal. 
It is curious to know that 
“The Man From Home”’ was 
originally intended for David 
Warfield (who evidently 
“shied” at the Hoosier type 
and chose the illfated “Grand 
Army Man,” instead) and 
Warfield thus came very near 
invading the Hodge field in 
rivalry. One could not im- 
agine Warfield in such a char- 
acter, however. Hodge holds 
this domain securely and pre- 
eminently. In his present role 
of Jim Whitman, Mr. Hodge 
has come even closer to the 
very heart and soul of native 
Americanism than ever be- 
fore, even in his success. 
Jim Whitman has all the 
essential characteristics of 
that famous lawyer from 
Kokomo, Indiana. His is the 
same cool, quiet drawl which 
adds double enrichment to 
all his quaint and quizzical sayings. His is 
also the sturdy, self-reliant spirit which 
we are all proud to recognize as that of 
the true American. Only Whitman in 
this new play is a younger sort of Pike— 
a younger brother, so to speak. It is as 
if we saw Pike in his youth, struggling to 
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become the expert lawyer. Whitman has 
his own love romance, and a most interest- 
ing series of adventures of his own, but, 
in essence, he is that type of American 
village youth from which so many of the 
great men of our Republic have arisen. 
Hodge himself has declared that he felt 


A HAPPY ENCOUNTER 


Jim Whitman while mending the broken window meets Eva Hardcastle, 
whose home he has been forbidden to enter 


this spirit of the youth of Abraham Lincoln 
reflected in the part of Jim Whitman when 
he first read the play, amid the mass of 
manuscripts submitted to him during 
six years of his starring success with 
“The Man From Home,” and he never 
plays the role of Whitman without having 
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a picture of young Abraham Lincoln in 
his mind’s eye. 

Like Lincoln, Whitman is village born 
and bred and, like him, he handles the 
tools of a carpenter. Lincoln’s own father, 
Thomas Lincoln, followed this trade and 
it was in the carpenter shop of Joseph 
Hanks that he wooed and won that Nancy 
Hanks, who became the mother of our 
sixteenth President. Lincoln, when he was 


in his teens and known as ‘“‘Honest Abe,”’ 
not only worked at carpentering but also 
was noted as an axe man in the back- 
? 
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ing and ambitious young village type 
as was this youthful Abraham Lincoln. 
He is carpenter, glazier, horse doctor, 
anything in the jack-of-all-trades line by 
day, and later burns up the midnight 
kerosene over his law books. He has the 
same integrity of character, the same 
native humor and wit, the same shrewd 
Yankee coolness and sense of right that 
characterized Lincoln and all the great 
men who have made the annals of this 
country so glorious. Above ell, he has 
that American courage, which is def ned 


JUST HOME FROM BOARDING SCHOOL 


Scene from the first act of ‘The Road to Happiness.” 


Squire Hardcastle strongly disapproves of his 


vivacious stepdaughter, Viola Winthrop 


woods of Indiana and Illinois. Later on 
he was proud of the campaign title of 
“The Rail-Splitter.” At night, in his rude 
cabin, by the flaring blaze of “fat pine 
knots,” he pored over his books and 
studies, dreaming of the day that he should 
become a lawyer and sway men by his 
oratory. It is said that he used to do his 
arithmetic examples on the wooden fire 
shovel, whittling off the figures when 
it was all covered over, and beginning 
with the fresh wooden surface again. 
Whitman, in “The Road to Happiness,”’ 
is just such a struggling poverty-overcom 


in the play itself as ‘“‘confidence in the 
truth’—and it is this which brings him 
to sunshine and success at the end of 
“The Road to Happiness.” 

The Yankee character may be said to 
have reached its culmination in footlight 
representation in these two master roles 
of Hodge’s—Daniel Pike and Jim Whit- 
man. For a century and a half the Ameri- 
can stage has been striving to achieve 
these two types. Throughout all these 
years there has been a rural Yankee char- 
acter developed, beginning with the 
Jonathan in Royall Tyler’s comedy, ‘“The 
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Contrast,” which that Boston-boun author of 
the early days of the Republic wrote for 
Thomas Wignell and the old John Street 
Theater Company of New York. This part 
of Jonathan, ereated by Wignell, led to a long 
procession of “‘cute’’ stage Yankees of his own 
style. Such actors as. “Yankee” Locke and 
James K. Hackett early introduced this Yan- 
kee to the British stage. Finally Tom Taylor, 
the famous editor of London Punch, wrote 
the play of “our American cousin’”’ for one of 
these Yankee impersonators, Joshua Silsbee. 
The play fell into the hands of Laura Keene, 
and Joseph Jefferson created its supposed 
central character of Asa Trenchard (E. A. 
Sothern, however, making a greater hit as 
Lord Dundreary). Asa Trenchard was the 
father of the subsequent American types, 
evolved by Denman Thompson, Sol Smith 
Russell, John T. Raymond and James A. 


MISS GERTRUDE HITZ 
Who plays Viola Winthrop in *‘The Road to Happiness” 


MISS IDA VERNON 
Who has been associated with Mr. Hodge for 
the past eight years. She,made her debut fifty- 
six years ago (1858) in the Boston Theatre as 
one of the fairies in ‘“‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream.”" Miss Vernon is a descendant of the 
twelfth Earl of Caithness 


Herne, but Jim Whitman stands at 
the apex of the evolution of this 
American type. He is a village char- 
acter, rather than rural, but he com- 
bines the best qualities of all these 
antecedent roles. As for Pike, he is 
more a development of the patriotic 
American type, also first foreshad- 
owed in “The Contrast” in the part 
of Colonel Manly. Mr. Hodge has, 
therefore, with his Pike and his Whit- 
man, brought both these lineages of 
the American character on the stage 
to their triumphant fulfillment. 

As for the play itself of “The 
Road to Happiness,” one cannot 
praise too much its prevailing spirit 
of cheerfulness and optimism. It 
swings between smiles and tears 





A SCENE AT THE WHITMAN HOME 
Jim Whitman has his carpenter's bench under the trees, and with the canary bird overhead and the 
flowers blooming about, there is a delightful outdoor scene between son and mother and Hardcastle’s 
stepdaughter 


TENSE MOMENT FOR JIM WHITMAN AT BENJAMIN HARDCASTLE’'S BARN 
Crawley, the constable, and George Porter, village capitalist, have cornered Jim Whitman, 
ntending to tar and feather him 
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and it tottches the heart. Indeed, this 
human and heart interest of the drama 
is most impressive. Hodge himself sways 
his audience as a master pianist might 
play the keys of his instrument. Whenever 
he is on the stage all eyes follow his every 
move and whatever he says has a most 
magnetic effect on his hearers. The 
utter naturalness of his playing 
makes young Whitman seem a 
reality, actually going through real 
experiences before their eyes. His 
cool drawling utterance gives double 
force to all he says, and what he 
says springs naturally from the very 
situations themselves. It is all so 
natural, so simple, and all the char- 
acters themselves “just plain folk.” 
There is no witticism that seems said 
for the sake of a laugh. Everything 
has a spontaneous and at times to- 
tally unexpected effect. And Whit- 
man’s play upon the feelings of his 
audience is such that he turns a 
smile into a tear, a tear into a smile 
at a second’s notice; gives a sudden 
touch of humor even to the senti- 
ment of a pretty love scene; ends 
an exciting tar-and-feather party 
scene with a surprising comedy cli- 
max, and finishes a quarrel episode 
with a quiet bit of self-control which 
touches the height of true heroism 
in simple every-day life. 

The story tells how young Jim 
has long loved the Squire’s daughter 
in vain. His poverty makes him an 
unfavored suitor and seven times he 
has put an engagement ring on the 
finger of Eva Hardcastle only to 
have the frightened girl take it off 
again, owing to her father’s threats. 
Jim perseveres, only to increase the 
ire of the Squire, who has picked out 
a young bank cashier to be his 
daughter’s husband. Then Jim 
brings all his wrath to a violent 
head by opposing the Squire in still 
another way. A mysterious baby 
foundling is left upon the doorstep 
of the Hardcastle home and the 
Squire accuses his stepdaughter, Viola, 
of being its mother. The young girl has 
just returned from boarding-school, but 
he orders her from the house. Young 
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Whitman comes to her rescue and offers 
her shelter. In this he is upheld by his 
gentle and sweet old mother, herself a 
crippled invalid. The Squire seeks to 
break off all relations with young Whitman; 
Eva is forced to return. the engagement 
ring; the Squire himself makes dire threats 


- ad 
Copyright by Moffett, Chicago 

OLD FARMER PHIL 

In *“‘ The Road to Happiness,”’ played by Azack L. Evans, who 
has been over fifty years on the stage and was a member of the 
famous McAnley stock company when Mary Anderson made 
her debut in “Juliet” in Louisville, Kentucky 


against Jim, and a thunder storm, like the 
events themselves, breaks over the Whit- 
man home on the very night that was to 
have seen the celebration of his mother’s 
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birthday. It is in his remarks in this hour 
of gloom that Whitman catches his audi- 
ences and shows his pluck by telling his 
mother, “Let it rain; it’s good for the 


flowers and the ducks; we’ll hold the party 


MISS HAZEL SEXTON 


Who plays Eva, Jim's sweetheart, in “*The Road to Happiness” 


inside the house, without the Squire’s 
dishes; isn’t it good the roof doesn’t 
leak?” 

How the Squire tries to lure the unsus- 
pecting Whitman to his barn and there 
tar and feather and ride him out of town 
on a rail; how Jim outwits him at the very 
last moment in the most astonishing man- 
ner, using a revolver that turns out to be 
a mere handkerchief; how a festive little 
“Cooky Party” proves to be the scene of 
an all-round reconciliation; how Jim be- 
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comes a newly-fledged young lawyer, paint- 
ing his own law shingle; how he is tried 
in his own office by the oddest and drollest 
sort of a tobacco-chewing “Jedge’’; and 
how, by discovering the truth about the 
little waif of the doorstep 
he actually converts the 
crabbed and crusty Squire— 
all this is too full of laughter 
and tears, smiles and senti- 
ment, interest and real joy 
of spirit to rob the pros- 
pective playgoer of its en- 
joyment, who has not yet 
traveled with William Hodge 
along this footlight ‘Road 
to Happiness.” 

The characters themselves 
also furnish many happy bits 
of footlight portrayal. There 
is the kindly mother, Mrs. 
Whitman, played by that 
exquisitely realistic old-time 
actress, Ida Vernon; the two 
sweetly girlish figures of 
Viola and Eva, played re- 
spectively by Gertrude Hitz 
(like Miss Vernon, with Mr. 
Hodge in “The Man From 
Home’’) and Hazel Sexton, 
a new “discovery” of Mr. 
Hodge’s, both of whom lend 
decided grace and beauty 
to the love scenes of this 
delightful village play; the 
fussy old housekeeper, Mar- 
tha, a genuine New England 
or upper New York State 
type, portrayed by Marie 
Haynes; the hard-hearted 
Squire Hardcastle of Scott 
Cooper, who plays him with 
a realism that makes him 
ring true; the farmer Phil of that veteran 
character actor, Azack L. Evans; and the 
unique Judge of Edwin Melvin. Booth 
Tarkington told Mr. Hodge he knew the 
very office that judge stepped out of! 

Special mention may be made of farmer 
Phil. The episode in the second act 
where he rides in on his raw-boned, spav- 
ined and broken-down old horse, Senator, 
is humorous in the extreme, and the 
characterization of old Phil is full of rustic 
mellowness and charm. 




















ITH travel abroad and in 
the Orient checked by the 
war in Europe, a forceful 
book concerning one of the 
countries involved in the great titanic 
world-struggle absorbs public attention, 
together with the details from the battle- 
line. Americans take an interest in Japan 
that begins in our schoolboy class, when 
we learned that memorable date in our 
history lesson when Admiral Perry sailed 
to the land of cherry blossoms and carried 
away the keys of the Orient. 

One of the most popular books laid on 
the library table for the month is “The 
Spell of Japan,” * by Mrs. Isabel Anderson 
of Boston, wife of Mr. Larz Anderson, 
formerly ambassador to Japan. The book 
is attractive in binding and letter-press, 
end its story is a gem of travel lore told 
in the cheery, geniai, colloquial style 
characteristic of Mrs. Anderson’s work. 
With a handsome map to guide the reader, 
his attention is firmly held from the open- 
ing chapter, in which Mrs. Anderson 
describes leaving Belgium, now the tragic 
center of the war-biaze in Europe, on a 
December night for the Far East. Mr. 
Anderson had been transferred from his 
post at Brussels to the ambassadorship at 
Tokyo, and the journey described over 
the Siberian railroad, unfolding scenes 
of the land of mystery, pictures of the long 
ride across the Siberian steppes drifted 
deep in snow, of the warm cozy cars and 
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of scenery that suggests the great western 
prairies of the United States in winter, is 
a charming recital. Although scheduled 
to take nine days from Moscow to Kharbin 
and fourteen days from London to Tokyo 
direct, the details related of the journey 
indicate it was a thorough observation 
tour. This was the fourth journey to 
Japan made by Mr. and Mrs. Anderson. 
The first tour was made during their 
honeymoon, and indeed the descriptions 
of Japan indicate the seasoned poise of 
thoughtful observation impossible to at- 
tain through one hurried journey. 

Mr. and Mrs. Anderson were to be met 
at Changchun by Osame Komori, a Jap- 
anese whom they had known for many 
years and who was to be Mr. Anderson’s 
interpreter. He met them at Kharbin, 
and from this point begins an interesting 
description of their trip through Man- 
churia in the Pullman over the contested 
territory of the Russo-Japanese war, where 
the veterans facing each other on those 
battlefields are now allies. The distant 
mountain scenery, the flat low plains trav- 
ersed by the primitive carts of the Man- 
churian peasants, their village garments, 
manners and customs are described in 
that delightful way that makes luxurious 
reading in a cozy nook on a winter’s even- 
ing. The granite peaks, deep gorges and 
fertile valleys of Chosen (Korea), the 
hermit kingdom, the weird, white gar- 
ments of the people, the palaces wherein 
the dethroned Emperor and Empress used 
to live, the strange city walls and gates, 
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of Korean autonomy, carry one back to 
the days of a very ancient empire. The 
description of the American colony and 
the work of the missionaries* in that 
country is as vivid and graphic and as 


MRS. ISABEL ANDERSON 


1, former ambassador to Japan. Her observations 
e embodied in her recent book, ‘*The Spell of Japan" 
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naturally told as the gossip in a letter from 
a friend. 

In historic Kyoto, the ancient capital 
of Japan, Christmas Eve was celebrated 
and the tomb of the late Emperor Mutsu- 
hito was visited. Here the 
shoguns of ancient days lived 
in the city of temples, where 
everything less than three 
hundred years old is accounted 
new. There is an interesting 
description of Empress Jingo, 
the first woman who ever took 
an active part in Japanese 
history. 

“First Days at the Em- 
bassy”’ is the titie of a chapter 
that glows with the happy an- 
ticipations of a young couple 
just beginning housekeeping at 
the American embassy. The 
old embassy was made as 
comfortable as possible and 
enjoyed the distinction of 
being one of the few houses 
in Tokyo possessing a furnace. 
Gleams of humor appear fre- 
quently, and the authoress de- 
scribes how the embassy dog 
barked so much that it was 
given away—but came back; 
and alas, came back once too 
often, for it was mysteriously 
murdered, but received a real 
funeral. A glimpse of Japanese 
art is given in a wood-cut by 
Miss Hyde entitled ‘“‘Secret,”’ 
showing a young Japanese 
mother whispering to her babe. 
With the true instincts of an 
American woman, the author 
pictures the leisurely opera- 
tions of a shopping trip, and 
the charm of the Japanese 
stores in which curios reaching 
back for centuries were dis- 
played and sold. Some of the 
signs on the streets are lettered 
in English, and the description 
of some of the legends are 
amusing. One tailor of uni- 
forms had on his sign “Gold 
Tail Shop,” and a legend 
blazed out in one street read 
ing ‘“The efficacy of this bee: 
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is to give the health and especially the 
strength for stomach. The flavor is so 
sweet and simple in here if much drink.” 
The railroad stations and government 
buildings are described, showing the rapid 
progress of Japan in adopting modern 
improvements. 

There is always something interesting 
in the mere mention of court functions, 
but Mrs. Anderson’s description of the 
navy-blue hats, mushroom-shaped and 
learing the eagie, and coats to match, 


MIYAJIMA—A SHRINE ON THE 


with shoulder caps piped with red, white 
and blue, which uniformed the bettos of 
the American ambassador, introduces a 


most realistic picture. They were going 
to see the mysterious Mikado, Son of 
Heaven, heir of two thousand five hun- 
dred years of direct descent from the 
un-goddess.. Ambassador Anderson was 
given an audience at which His Majesty, 
the Emperor, extended his hand in demo- 
cratic fashion and was greeted with 
very low bows by Mr. Anderson. Mrs. 
Anderson was entertained by the Em- 
press, who is described as. very pretty, 
bright and young, and through an inter- 
preter asked such questions as “How did 
you stand the journey across Siberia?’ 
“Do you not find it very cold in Japan?”’ 
ind “Do you enjoy flowers?” which indi- 
cated that the young Empress of Japan is 
innately womanly and curious. Followed 

visit to the “Room of One Thousand 
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Seeds,”’ wherein there are no chairs, but 
the ceiling is magnificently carved with 
beautiful panels and vases of flowers, 
passing thence into a great dining room, 
where luncheon was served, and Mrs. 
Anderson was presented to the Emperor, 
who then wore a khaki uniform and seemed 
alert and interested in everything. A 
tribute is paid to the late Emperor, who 
during his last illness could not be ap- 
proached even by the doctors, and whose 
pulse had to be taken through a silken 


. 
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cord drawn about the wrist. It is said that 
the only person who ever entered his pri- 
vate apartments was the late Prince Ito, 
who was assassinated in Korea. The life of 
the late Emperor was freedom itself, how 
ever, compared with that of his predeces 
sors in the old days, when it is written. 
“The Mikado’s feet were never permitted 
to touch the ground out of doors, nor was 
he allowed to cut his hair, beard or nails, or 
to-expose himself to the rays of the sun.”’ 

Before one is half through the book, the 
author has us thoroughly absorbed in 
the life of Tokyo. Her description of the 
responses to the Ambassador’s invitation 
indicates that Japanese courtesy outdoes 
even . Parisian politeness. One begins, 
“Worshipfully addressed: Having re- 
ceivéd,upon my head the honorable loving 
invitation “of the coming 25th day, | 
humbly. regard it as the extremity of 


glory.”” On one occasion the husbands 
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of the American residents arranged a 
reception of some American tourists who 
arrived on the steamship Cleveland. These 
guests, like true Americans, began to 
arrive half an hour before time, and the 
guests while waiting in the snow, tried to 
tell the ’ricksha-men to drive them around 
until the hour appointed, but they could 
not understand the American habit of 
“coming too quick.”” There was a meeting 
with Baroness Sonnomiya, an English 
lady married to a Japanese, who during 
her husband’s lifetime had great power 
and was a great personal friend of the 
Empress Dowager. At a function con- 
nected with a peace society, the president 
was a gentleman who made money selling 
guns, and on another occasion the wives 
of two officers, one of the army and one 
of the navy, joined in pouring tea, which 
indicated. that the advocates of peace 
were certainly making some headway 
among their more warlike neighbors. 
The authoress. evidently kept in c'ose 
touch with political affairs, not only in the 
United States, but in Europe, for her 
description of the political situation in 
Japan is indeed comprehensive. She also 
illustrates the Japanese customs and*man- 
ner of speaking, when the person addressed 
is always exalted, while the person speaking 
must hold everything belonging to him 
at no value, and cites an instance when 
a father brought his son to.school.and on 
presenting him to the teacher said, “O 
honorable teacher, here is my idiot son!” 


T was not until recent years that such 

a thing as bathing suits were provided 
for the masses using the public tanks. The 
Japanese who have been abroad indulge 
themselves in one European meal a day 
in real European style, and spend as much 
time as possible each day in learning to 
speak the English language. Japanese 
is considered one of the most difficult 
languages in the world, and it has been 
called the language of superb politeness. 

There are no divorce courts in Japan, 
for all a husband has to do is to tell his 
wife to return to her father, and then 
marries another woman. The same privi- 
lege is given the.wife, but it is stated she 
never leaves her husband of her own accord. 
The authoress makes us see the pictures 
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by comparison. Madam Seno, the Jap- 
anese “Hetty Green,” who was recently 
made president of a bank in Tokyo, goes 
to her office punctually every morning 
in spite of the fact that she is over seventy. 
She wears plain cotton kimonos and travels 
third-class, but when the Russian war 
broke out she was the first to offer a liberal 
subscription to the government. 

The agitation of the land laws of Cali- 
fornia had just broken out as they left 
Tokyo, but the Japanese proved that 
they were broad enough to understand 
the condition of the country at large,. de- 
spite the attitude of California, and on 
the other hand a Japanese company pro- 
poses colonizing sections in Brazil. It is 
stated that the completion of the Panama 
Canal will greatly increase the Japanese 
trade with the United States. Up to that 
time her exports to the United States were 
nearly double the imports from this coun- 
try, but now with two routes to New 
York, one by San Francisco and the other 
by the Canal, low rates will stimulate 
exports from this country to Japan. 
Japan recognizes that America is by: far 
her best customer, and in turn consumes 
nearly thirty. million. dollars’ worth of 
cotton every year, which is an interesting 
fact in connection with our “buy a bale 
of cotton” movement at this time. Since 
the Russo-Japanese war those industries 
have multiplied so tremendously that the 
demand for labor has been very great, and 
for the first time women are now employed 
There are numbers 
of factories in Osaka (the Chicago of 
Japan), but the wages are very low. The 
weavers and spinners receive from ten to 
twenty cents a day, while a street car 
conductor gets only five or six dollars ‘a 
month. 

The description of a factory at Hyogo 
shows what has already been done for 
recreation and enjoyment of wage earners. 
A theater is provided for the employees 
as well as a corporation store, a spacious 
hospital and schools and kindergartens for 
the children. 

In Japan, as in many other lands, the 
basic wealth comes from the soil, and the 
farmers of Japan are recognized as of a 
higher class socially than they are of other 
countries. Soya bean culture is a great 
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business in itself, but rice is the favorite 
An acre of rice may 
in good years produce an annual profit of 
a dollar and a half—but there is more 
likely to be a deficit, if the season is un- 
favorable, as the labor of seventeen men 
and nine women is required to cultivate 
two and a half acres of rice. 
on “The Growing Empire” 


crop of the country. 


The chapter 
is filled with 
interesting details which our own govern- 


ment reports seem to have overlooked. 


The silkworm industry, introduced into 
Japan from China, is carried on by the 
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women and children of the farms, and is 
usually twice as profitable as other crops. 

The development of Japan, as accom- 
plished in.sixty years, rivals the achieve- 
ments of any other country in six centuries. 
The festivals of the year are most graphi- 
cally described by the authoress, each one 
having its peculiar significance, and New 
Year’s, as celebrated at the embassy, was 
a social blend of American and Japanese 
customs. 

In recent years the Japanese are observ- 
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ing Sunday as the official rest day. Orig- 
inally there was no day of rest or recreation 
outside of the ten or twelve national fes- 
tivals. Among these the Emperor’s birth- 
day, when he eats the first of the season’s 
rice crop and makes a trip to the shrine 
of his mythological ancestors, is the most 
important. 

It would require a book in itself to de- 
scribe the various festivals, and you do not 
wonder that they did not feel the need of a 
Sunday earlier in their history. The official 
religion is Shintoism, but by far the largest 
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number of worshippers are claimed by 
the Buddhists. Japanese sayings and 
proverbs suggest many biblical quotations. 
While Shintoism is based ‘primarily on hero 
worship, it has myriads of deities, from 
sewing needles to thunder, lightning, the 
sun, moon and stars. Its weakness lies 
in its non-recognition of human frailty 
—of sin. 

One does not wonder that Lafcadio 
Hearn fell under the spell of Japan years 
ago. Mrs. Anderson’s vivid pictures of 














home life and of beauty in nature, art and 
manners, as seen in Japan, adds a notable 
work to the bibliography of Japan. There 
is a sweet charm about the Japanese girls, 
and one insisted that “if you love a doll 
enough, it will live.” 

The description of the cults and shrines 
is most fascinating, and liberally and 
profusely illustrated by pictures which in 
themselves make it a 
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observation, running the gamut from high 
tragedies to moving pictures. Although 
Japanese nobility rarely attend public 
theaters, they do attend the “‘No’’ dances, 
which are really high-class theatrical per- 
formances. A thrill of adventure contribu- 
ted by a sketch of a bear hunt among the 
Ainus, warms the heart of the sportsman. 
“Motoring and cruising”’ about Japan is 
well described and is 





book invaluable in ev- 
ery library. The great 
desire of Japan to 
make herself equal to 
the great powers of 
the world is treated in 
a chapter entitled 
“New light for old.” 
The primitive and the 
modern school sys- 
tems of Japan are 
described, and Mrs. 
Anderson gives a sym- 
pathetic and apprecia- 
tive portrayal of two 
secondary schools 
which she visited. The 
students, after going 
through school, go out 
in the world to teach 
the English language, 
for it seems to be the 
ambition of all to learn 
English, and after one 
lives in Japan a few 
years it is easy to understand the eagerness 
with which the Japanese have entered into 
an alliance—offensive and defensive—with 
England. 

The Red Cross of Japan numbers one 
million, five hundred thousand members, 
with twelve hospitals, two hospital ships 
and nearly four thousand doctors and 
nurses ready for service. This is in sharp 
contrast to the majority of Red Cross 
organizations in other countries, and it 
has been insisted that the work of the 
Red Cross had much to do with the vic- 
tories of Japan in the recent wars. The 
poetry, plays and prose of the literature 
of Japan are comprehensively reviewed 
by the authoress. 

The amusements of Japan have been 
discussed by many writers, but Mrs. 
Anderson treats the subject from personal 
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illustrated with hand- 
some color plates. The 
text carries one right 
along, and the pictures 
of old temples and 
shrines become as fa- 
miliar as the streets of 
the city. The sunrises 
and the sunsets have 
a peculiarly oriental 
charm, and at the 
yearly Imperial chrys- 
anthemum party at 
the Japanese court a 
custom which has pre- 
vailed since 1682 is 
yet conducted. The 
Emperor receives the 
representatives of the 
foreign countries in a 
bower of enormous 
blossoms and sips a 
glass of wine as a sig- 
nal that the feast be- 
gins. The Japanese 
innate love of flowers and natural beauty 
is so gredt and well directed that it is said 
that the most dismal swamp or a piece of 
barren land can soon be made into a beau- 
tiful garden with the aid of the deft fingers 
and trained skill of the Japanese. 

The closing chapter, ‘‘Goodby!’’ tells 
of the regretful parting from Japanese 
friends, for it is a matter of official record 
that few ambassadors to Japan have been 
more popular than Mr. Larz Anderson. 
Looking for the last time upon the Em- 
bassy with its pretty garden where they 
had been so happy, they sadly entered the 
automobile and sped away, waving goodby ; 
later receiving a touching letter from the 
faithful Osame Komori. The authoress 
lowers the curtain on her most  fasci- 
nating narrative with the Japanese adieu, 
“Sayonara!” 
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AMONG my friends I count a cello, 
A dear old plaintive, soulful fellow, 
Who | bends his nec k close to my ear 
And whispers secrets sweet and clear 
In measures soft and mellow. 


And when I at the oarhe of night 
His sweet compani mnship invite 
He snuggles close ly is my knee, 
And purrs and sings in sympathy 
He reads my thoughts aright. 


For should I dream of love; his di 
Toned, throbbing strings the gamut swee; 
Of old, sweet mem’ries fond and true, 
Of bowers rare and skies of blue, 


That Love’s dear secrets 


Only as “he with vibrant strings 
In march and triumph booms 4 
Uniil I turn the page. 


Should | on Sorrow's ocean dri 
First slowly, faster, then so 
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Sage of Saint John Valley 


by Clinton Vannah 
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ETER CHARLES KEEGAN! 
The name is a slogan whose sharp- 
cornered syllables explode with the 
barking staccato of a machine gun. 
Withal there‘is a note of old-fashioned 
honesty in it, a breath of free air and open 
places. You feel instinctively that here is 
a man worth tying to. 

If one may confess to a just feeling of 
resentment toward him who fails to meas- 
ure up to the possibilities of his name, there 
is no small degree of satisfaction, then, 
in knowing that this name, the name with 
a punch, is not a misfit. The sturdy figure 
of the man with head set solidly upon a 
pair of heavy shoulders, a square jaw 
beneath the overhang of mustache, the 
fire in the deep-set black eyes tell of things 
done and well done. 

He is a fighter, is the Hon. Peter Charles 
Keegan of Van Buren, Maine, but he fights 
fair. Whether on the rostrum with his 
high-pitched voice rasping defiance, clear- 
cut logic and biting sarcasm at his political 
opponents; whether fighting the too eager 
grasp of the lumber barons in the north 
woods or crossing swords in legislative 
debate, the other fellow always gets a 
square deal. They tell today—his friends 
with admiration, his enemies with respect 

-of the great contest in the seventies 
which made Keegan famous, broke the 
grip of machine politics in Aroostook, and 
gave Maine a Democratic governor, the 
first in many years. 

The struggle really began in that year 
when young Keegan first set himself the 
task of getting an education under diffi- 
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culties which would make most of the 
boys of today lie down on the job. Though 
not yet past the prime of mature man- 
hood, his life measures almost the full 
span of civilization in northern Aroostook. 
His parents were pioneers in the new 
country. Schools there were none, except 
such as were maintained by the few scat- 
tered people of a community uniting to 
hire a teacher, the term running as long 
as the money held out. 

To such a school came the boy at the 
age of four. His teacher was the typical 
schoolmaster of fifty years ago, with blue 
coat, brass buttons, stock and beaver hat. 
He ruled his flock with the hand of a ty- 
rant, and if to “spare the rod”’ is to “spoil 
the -child,” there surely were no spoiled 
children within reach of his birch! But 
he knew the three “R’s,” and there is 
not a doubt that his scholars learned them, 
too. 

When he was nine years old the only 
school within reach of the Keegan home 
was: across the St. John River in New 
Brunswick. There were no ferries in those 
days, and he tramped to the river with 
his dinner pail in the morning, paddled 
across in a dugout and walked two miles 
to the schoolhouse, returning the same 
way at night. Three years later the near- 
est school was three and a half miles away, 
and he walked the distance twice a day. 
The age of fifteen found him in the Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick, winning second 
highest place in his entrance examination. 
He was graduated with honor in a class 
which had among its members a number 
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of men who have since become eminent in 
Canadian government affairs. 

College was followed by a period of law 
study, then admission to the bar, and the 
young lawyer settled in his native town 
to become in a vital way a part of its life 
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HON. PETER CHARLES KEEGAN 


and progress. He saw that there were 
certain things needed for the development 
of the valley which must be obtained 
through the state government. 
he would go to the legislature. 
him he was foolish. 
to win on the 
Democrats were 


Very well, 
They told 
How could he expect 
Democratic ticket when 
as scarce in Aroostook 


VALLEY 


as hen’s eggs in January? They didn’t 
know Peter Charles Keegan. His hard 
early training had given him the habit 
of success. When he jumped into the ring, 
the campaign opened with a bang. Hi 
had the votes on election day, but a hostil« 
election board decided against him. Kee 
gan decided the other way, and when the 
legislature met in Augusta that winter 
he was right there under the big dome of 
the state house, with fight written all 
over him, from the sanguinary red of his 
flowing tie to his square-toed, stubborn 
looking boots. An effort to decide the 
contest on party lines was squelched, and 
Keegan was seated. 

Another old-fashioned habit of his, 
formed in the stress and grind of early 
struggle, is that of work. He lives on a 
big farm, a hundred acres of which is a 
part of the home place where he was born. 
The comfortable farmstead crowns one 
of the rolling hills which swell upward from 
the river, where from the pine-shadowed 
veranda-a superb view of the beautiful St. 
John valley opens northward. His neigh- 
bors say that his alarm clock is the big 
rooster in the hen house, and his quitting 
time anywhere from midnight to morning, 
according to when the last task of the day 
is finished. He works at politics as skill- 
fully and successfully as he practises law, 
and farms for recreation, making good at 
all three by keeping everlastingly at it. 

I saw him once on the train coming down 
from Fort Kent on a broiling August 
morning in 1912. He appeared to know 
everybody, swapped stories with the drum- 
mers in the smoker, came out scathless 
from an encounter of wits with a brother 
lawyer, chatted in soft putois with the 
Acadians of the valley who swarmed in the 
car, all the while radiating good humor and 
driving away thoughts of the stifling heat 
with an infectious laugh. It is said of 
him that he knows most of the children 
of the valley by name, a stupendous 
accomplishment surely, when one thinks 
of the bewildering size of the families in 
that land, where race suicide is unknown 
and where one may easily lose tab on the 
little Jeans and Felices in a single home 
after counting up to twelve. 

Later in the day I met him in his office, 
where he gave two hours from the middle 
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a busy day to help a stranger with a behalf of the United States of the Inter 
:atter in which he had no special interest. national Commission pertaining to the 
came away with a deep understanding St. John River, rendering with distin- 
f his genius for attracting and holding men. guished honor an important service to the 
In 1909 he was appointed a member on state and nation. 
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ye Christmas bells are swinging above the fields of snow, 
We hear sweet voices ringing from lands of long ago, 

And etched on vacant places 

Are half forgotten faces * 
Of friends we used to cherish, and loves we used to know— 
When Christmas bells are swinging above the fields of snow. 


Uprising from the ocean of the present surging near, 
We see, with strange emotion that is not free from fear, 
That continent Elysian 
Long vanished from our vision, 
Youth’s lovely lost Atlantis, so mourned for and so dear, 
Uprising from the ocean of the present surging near. 


When gloomy gray Decembers are roused to Christmas mirth, 
The dullest life remembers there once was joy on earth, 

And draws from youth’s recesses 

Some memory it possesses, 
And, gazing through the lens of time, exaggerates its worth, 
When gloomy gray December is roused to Christmas mirth. 


When hanging up the holly or mistletoe, I wis 
Each heart recalls some folly that lit the world with bliss. 
Not all the seers and sages 
With wisdom of the ages 
Can give the mind such pleasure as memories of that kiss 
When hanging up the holly or mistletoe, I wis. 


For life was made for loving, and love alone repays, 
As passing years are proving, for all of Time’s sad ways. 
There lies a sting in pleasure, 
And fame gives shallow measure, 
And wealth is but a phantom that mocks the restless days, 
For life was made for loving, and only loving pays. 


When Christmas bells are pelting the air with silver chimes, 
And silences are melting to soft, melodious rhymes, 

Let Love, the world’s beginning, 

End fear and hate and sinning; 
Let Love, the God Eternal, be worshipped in all climes, 
When Christmas bells are pelting the air with silver chimes. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in “Poems of Power.” 
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His Triumphs 
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OR many years one of the great 
inspirations of my editorial labors 
has been an occasional chat with 
Thomas Alva Edison in his home or 

workshop. Every sentence he utters is 
fraught with information that kindles 
thought and fires the imagination. His 
career furnishes an inspiring biography— 
greater than any romance ever written— 
and parallels in significance the well- 
known careers of Lincoln and Washington, 
Franklin, Rumford, Whitney, Howe and 
other great Americans whose lives and 
labors have benefited the republic. 

Soon after his sixty-seventh birthday I 
met him amid new environments in his 
winter home at Fort Myers, Florida, where 
for over thirty years he has generally 
found his winter change of scene and 
climate. Located a mile from the town 
on the banks of the Caloosahatchee River, 
the red roofs of the house and laboratory 
peer out amidst the rich tropical foliage, 
under which tinkling fountains seem con- 
tinually to pour forth plumes of falling 
pearls. Gorgeous tropical flowers and 
fruits enrich these haunts of Thomas 
Edison, where far from the biting winds 
and crowding activities of his northern 
home, he probes the mysteries of art and 
nature and enjoys visits from his friends. 

A commodious laboratory and workshop, 
fitted up with every sort of apparatus 
and material, as well as lathes, planers, 
tools and machinery, enable the inventor 
to pursue his work with almost the same 
insistent concentration as when at home. 
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Mitchell Mannering 


A gasolene engine and a piano emphasize 
the strange contrasts presented by the 
various objects in the grim workshop that 
occupies a conspicuous place on the 
beautiful grounds. In this unique setting 
I heard for the first time the unrivalled 
diamond disc phonograph—the especial 
favorite of Thomas Edison. 

Clear, strong and human.,the voice 
sounded far down the pier as I approached 
the house. The “Edison” was playing a 
series of Diamond Discs, and, “greeting 
me,”’ my host insisted that selections from 
“Heart Songs” be played as a welcome. 
The strains of the familiar old melodies 
blended with the balmy and gentle Flor- 
idian zephyrs, and it seemed incredible 
that.it was a mechanical reproduction of a 
human voice that came tomy ears. Mr. 
Edison himself sat down before the instru- 
ment, with his hand ‘to his right ear, and 
listened with his critical “inner ear,’ 
intent on detecting the least imperfection. 
Over forty new records a week are sent 
from the laboratory for his inspection, and 
no record is published until Mr. Edison 
has passed judgment upon it. He has 
listened to over sixteen thousand compo- 
sitions, ranging from the latest grand 
opera selections to the rollicking ‘rag- 
time” ditties and most fascinating tango 
and hesitation dances. There is just one 
word that expresses his judgment when a 
record is not desirable, and that is “punk.”’ 
On the other hand, to express his appre- 
ciation, he turns around with his blue 
eyes sparkling and speaking his appre- 
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Intertwined and inseparably connected with the history of electrical invention and development is the 
life-story of the ‘‘Wizard of Menlo Park,” the master-mind of the electrical age 
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ciation and almost under his breath says 
‘‘beautiful,’’ which from the lips of the 
great master means more than many sen- 
tences of stilted praise from other critics. 
A copy of “Heart Songs” marked in his 
handwriting, with his comment on the 
various selections—‘‘good,”’ “fair to mid- 
dling,” or ‘‘no’—was a very interesting 
exhibit to me, and I was keenly interested 
in learning that the favorite songs of 
Thomas Edison are “Kathleen Mavour- 
neen” and “Beautiful Isle of the Sea,” 
both from “Heart Songs.” For many 
years he was not particular whether the 
former was pronounced Mavourneen or 


AND 


HIS TRIUMPHS 


distributed throughout the world has 
proven an impresario of more enduring 
fame, influencing humanity from more 
angles of musical talent and genius than 
any other one man in the history of musical 
production. 

Mr. Edison cannot be deceived as to 
his individual rating of any record of music 
played for him, although he knows few 
selections by titles. If an assistant puts 
on a record that he has rejected five or six 
years ago, he remembers it at once. He 
simply listens to the reproductions, wner- 
ringly detecting any fault, with the dis- 
crimination of a master inventor. 














CALOOSAHATCHEE RIVER AT FORT MYERS 


Where Mr. Edison enjoys a winter change of scene and climate 


It was the plaintive strains 
of the song that appealed to him, and the 
arrangement he reproduced for four ‘voices 
and orchestral effects brings out the superb 


Mavorneen. 


beauty and harmony of this plaintive 
ballad. It might be stated that Thomas 
Edison through the millions of records 


The success of Mr. Edison is ascribed 
to his rigid and common-sense practicality. 
Even in the reproduction of musical com- 
positions he never has a personal whim. 
He insists that there is a spirit of invention 
in music as well as the divine inspiration 
of composition, and that Verdi, Wagner 
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and other great composers, artists and 
authors were inventors in their way. Al- 
though he has had no musical training, 
musicians are amazed when Mr. Edison 
makes his comments 
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it is little wonder that these voices are not 
always favorable for reproducing sweet 
and sympathetic songs for the home circle. 
This accounts in a great measure for the 





after listening atten- 
tively to each selec- 
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t10n or various voices 


“BUSTER BROWN” 
“ MOVIES 


being tested, good, 
bad or indifferent, 
patiently writing out 


Norris Millington as Buster 
Brown, Mary Jane as 
Constance Brown, William 
Fable as Tige, on an 


Edison film 
his criticism in long 
hand. 
Representatives of 
Mr. Edison visit the 
principal towns and 
cities of Europe, 
where they take 
phonographic records 
of the voices of oper- 
atic and other promi- 
nent singers and 
bring them to Mr. 
Edison for his judg- 
ment, with the object 
of one day finding 
the one perfect voice 
from a scientific point 
of view for reproduc- 
tion. While extreme- 
ly deaf, ordinarily, he 
seems to hear readily 
when he makes a 
trumpet of his right 
hand and concen- 
trates his mind as 
well as his ear upon 
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the source of the 

sound. He is able to determine the number 
of overtones and the rate of tremolo veri- 
fied by a microscopic examination of the 
voice. Like a photograph, the phonograph 
is an unerring reproduction of the voice, 
and it will produce nothing more or less 
than the voice itself, and the record once 
made remains unchangeable. 

During the afternoon experiments on 
records at his Florida home, he clearly 
demonstrated that trained operatic voices 
are not necessarily the most perfect for 
the reason that the vocal chords of opera 
singers are nearly always worked closely 
up to the straining point. After singing 
in -a large auditorium and confronting 
hundreds of instruments in the orchestra, 


disappointment of many people in their 
favorite on the operatic stage when hearing 


the reproduction at home. Some of the 
most perfect and delightful records have 
been made by singers of comparatively 
unknown fame, whose voices seemed to be 
especially adapted for making pleasing rec- 
ords. The refrain of Gounod’s ‘‘Ave Maria”’ 
floating out over the tropical waters, 
seemed so perfect that I said, ‘‘Whose rec- 
ord could that be?’’ Never had I heard 
anything more beautiful. When I was 
told that it was sung by a lady who had 
never been on the stage, but sang only 
in her own horre, | felt that even on the 
operatic stage one does not always hear 
the most beautiful voices. 
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When Mr. Edison returned to the manu- 
facture of the disc type of machine it was 
not generally known that he was the 
original prospector in this field as well as 
the cylinder type. A leaf from the note- 
book of Thomas Edison in 1877 records 
that he tried an experiment with a dia- 
phragm, and that there was no reason why 
he should not be able to reproduce the 
human voice with such a device, but he 
chose the cylinder type as the simplest 
upon which to work out the principal 
problems, although in 1878 he took out 
a patent for the first disc phonograph 
record and machine. After looking over 
a copy of the model of the first instrument 
that reproduced sound in his laboratory, 
with its comparatively large brass cylinder 
and the primitive recorder and reproducer 
on either side, one can appreciate what 
perseverance has accomplished in the suc- 
cessful perfection of the phonograph today. 
The original of this machine is in the South 
Kensington Museum in England, and was 
presented by the English agent of Mr. 
Edison at,a time when it was little realized 
what the phonograph would become during 
the life of the present generation. 

In his library at Orange are the records 
made of William E. Gladstone’s own voice, 
speeches made twenty years ago, when 
“Home Rule”’ was the question of the hour, 
upon which his party divided. Also a 
record of Emperor William and another 
of Lord Kelvin, the co-worker of Mr. 
Edison in England, are to be found in his 
cabinet, and I was told that public mu- 
seums and libraries have rightfully turned 
to the possession of phonographic records 
as a distinct and necessary addition to the 
data to be preserved of famous men. 


HE most severe critic of his own work, 

Mr. Thomas Edison is never quite sat- 
isfied, and always feels that there can be 
improvement; like the waves of the ocean, 
his activities will never cease so long as he 
lives. For many days, months and years 
far into the night, with only a few hours 
for sleep, he has continued his experiments, 
aided by the faithful experimenters who 
collaborated with him until victory was 
achieved. For over five weeks “the in- 
somnia squad,” as they were called, con- 
tinued to eat, drink and even sleep occa- 
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sionally in the laboratory. Mr. Edison 
went home but a few times, and then 
merely to change his clothing. Such in- 
tense application to work brought its 
results, although looking upon them when 
they had finished, as they did not even 
stop to shave, one might have taken them 
for unkempt pirates with their five weeks’ 
growth of beard and general appearance 
of having been ‘‘marooned’”’ on what Pat 
termed a “dissolute island.”’ Nevertheless 
they increased in weight and seemed to 
be none the worse for this memorable 
concentration campaign. The time clock 


reveals a remarkable working record for 
Mr. Edison, with from one hundred and 
twenty to one hundred and sixty-eight 
hours that make up a week. 


OW that the phonograph records are 
almost as much a part of every home 
as the dining table, Mr. Edison has turned 
his energies to the invention of an inde- 
structible record. One of these records 
has been played over four thousand times, 
a most remarkable test. In this he feels 
that he has completely overcome the last 
remnant of the old rasping, scratching 
sound, and has obtained a wellnigh perfect 
reproduction of the human voice. 

This does not mean the cessation of his 
labors in this field. In the perfection of 
moving pictures, the ‘talking’ moving 
pictures, the commercial dictaphone and 
the disc phonograph—the genius of Thomas 
A. Edison stands out pre-eminent and para- 
mount. Indeed the initiative work of 
no other one man has so revolutionized 
American life. Every time you look upon 
an electric light or upon a moving picture 
and many things related to the electrical 
energies which so closely blend with our 
everyday life, you instantly think of the 
name of Thomas Edison. All over the 
world, from the equator to the poles, he 
is the one man whose name is known every- 
where. In his library a cubic foot of copper, 
presented to him as a tribute by those inter- 
ested in the use of copper and bearing the 
signature of Daniel Guggenheim, shows 
that the production of copper rose from 
three hundred and thirty-three million 
pounds in 1868, when Edison made his first 
invention. to nearly two billion pounds pro- 
duced in 1911, a magnificent demonstration 
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A CRITICAL MOMENT 
Mabel Trunnelle as leading lady in an Edison moving picture 


of what the inventions of Mr. Edison 
did in developing the copper industry 
alone. The value of such a mind on the 
world’s commerce is beyond computation. 

Except for the tropical climate and 
foliage, one would never suspect that 
there was any difference between the rou- 
tine led by Mr. Edison in his Florida villa 
and the even tenor of his way when at 
Orange,- New Jersey, where he manages 


the great Edison plant with its massive 
concrete buildings and an infinitude of 
costly machinery, apparatus and material. 

And yet how different is this beautiful 


winter home! Across the road is a pecan 
grove, and almost every variety of tree 
indigenous to the tropics crowd the vistas 
and coppices, “while orange, grapefruit, 
guavas, fig trees, and almost every known 
variety of fruits and flowers grown in 
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Florida are represented in this modern 
paradise. A long pier extends into the 
river, illuminated at night with electric 
lights, leading to a cool and shaded shelter 
from sun and showers, where visitors can 
rest in the covered chairs or swings, or 
fish to their heart’s content from rocking 
chairs. It is real fishing, too, with the 
added luxury of sitting in a swing or a 
rattan chair while enjoying what might 
be called “piazza angling.”” The tarpons 
had begun to leap at the time of my visit, 
but there were lively anticipations of sport 
when the giants of the southern waters 
began to leave the sea for the rivers, leap- 
ing and darting silver-scaled and vigorous 
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the mystic spell, the effect on the serises 
is almost charming beyond description. 
Here the Wizard of Menlo Park delights 
to entertain his guests. Mr. Henry Ford 
of automobile fame had just spent the week 
with Mr. Edison talking over the old days 
when Mr. Ford was in the employ of the 
Edison Company in Detroit. What they 
talked over and what they have planned 
will likely appear in stupendous future 
results, but there was an intimation that 
they had dreams of making and perfecting 
an electric automobile to retail at $500 
to $600. The wide verandas around the 
double house, for there are two houses con- 
nected by a tropical arbor, make an ideal 
retreat for the distinguished American 
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inventor. The house is almost hidden 
from the road by foliage, everything 
is conducive to rest and repose, but 
nearly every hour is an hour of activi- 
ty and industry, for there is always 
something doing where Mr. Edison is. 

As he came out of the house, boy- 
like, without his hat and his blue eyes 
twinkling, his gray hair blowing in the 
Florida breeze, and walked about the 
place, he presented a picture of the 
simplicity of greatness. Everything he 
says and does seems practical and co- 
hesively sensible. He never dictates a 
letter to a stenographer, but writes 
letters in long hand with that con- 
ciseness which won many a victory 
for him when a telegraph operator in 
“taking” press dispatches; he writes 
out what he wants and says it in very 
few words, and a budget of mail con- 
sisting of twenty pages a day of Mr. 
Edison’s handwriting and comment is 
not unusual. 

The one thing about Mr. Edison you 
never forget, which is also true of all 
the people associated with him, is that 








AN EDISON PICTURE 
Mabel Trunnelle and Marjorie Ellison 


The views 


in the bright spring sunbeams. 
from the pier are delightful by day, but when 
night comes and the electric lights flash 
out of the velvety darkness, and the red, 
green and white lights of the motor boats 
flash above the phosphoric glow of the 


river water; while music, distant sounds 
and the weird “‘voices of the night’’ add to 


the more you know about him and 

the closer you are in touch with him, 

the greater and deeper grows your 
affectionate admiration for the ‘‘old man,” 
as he is endearingly called by his “boys,” 
and the more marvelous seem to be his 
achievements. Mr. Edison is in the full 
prime of his powers at sixty-seven and 
appears the picture of rugged health. He 
insists that he will live to be one hundred. 
It is when surrounded by his wife and 














THOMAS A. EDISON 


he finds his greatest contentment and rest 
from the busy hours spent in his laboratory. 


VER and over again the biography of 

Thomas Edison has been written, and 
it always seems new, fresh, and inspiring. 
A charming book, “The Boy’s Life of 
Edison,” written by Mr. William H. 
Meadowcroft, who has been associated with 
Mr. Edison for thirty-three years, should 
be read in every public school and placed 
in the hands of every American boy, 
because of its inspiring record of a great 
and optimistic life. The ancestors of 
Thomas A. Edison migrated from Holland 
in 1730 and settled near Caldwell, New 
Jersey, close by the very spot where he 
built his great laboratory and factories. 

The story of his boyhood might be told 
of almost any average American boy. 
Beginning as a newsboy on a railroad train, 
he established a little paper called the 
Weekly Herald, the first newspaper ever 
printed on a railroad train while in motion, 
receiving through this novel exploit the 
patronage of Stephenson, the famous 
English engineer, and a favorable com- 
ment by the Old Thunderer, the London 
Times. This was the work of a boy of 
fourteen, and the picture of Thomas Edi- 
son at that time with his muffler and 
cap shows that he was only an “average 
boy.” 

The experiences of his newsboy days 
and his adventures during the Civil War 
when he was a telegraph operator, present 
thrilling epochs in his young life. In the 
historical city of Boston young Edison 
secured a set of Faraday’s works and began 
his experiments with electricity in earnest. 
It was Faraday, giving utterance to his 
prophetic vision, who declared near the 
close of his great career that he was in- 
clined to believe what we call electricity 
would yet be found to contain in one— 
light, heat and power. The electrical 
workers and inventors of Boston soon 
became Edison’s chosen companions, and 
he spent much time in the workshop of 
Charles Williams, who afterward became 
issociated with Alexander Graham Bell, 
the inventor of the telephone. He took out 
his first patent in June, 1868, while in 
Boston, a device for expediting the roll-call 
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family of young sons and daughters that . 
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in the House of Representatives which 
did not find favor with Congress. 

In 1869 he arrived in New York in debt 
and with but a few cents in his pocket, 
and his first breakfast in New York was 
given him by a man in a wholesale tea 
house whom he saw testing tea through the 
window. With a borrowed dollar he started 
out to find work, making it go as far as 
possible by sleeping at night in the battery 
room of the telegraph company where 
there were three hundred instruments 
clicking in unison. These early struggles 

















EDISON CONCRETE HOUSE 
Poured into iron moulds in one operation 


with poverty ended with the invention 
of a device which he sold to the Western 
Union for $40,000—a thunderbolt of good 
fortune. He presented the check to the 
paying teller, who handed it back to 
Edison with a remark which in his deafness 
he did not hear. Young Edison went back 
to his patron to see if there was anything 
wrong with the check, and the proper 
identification was arranged. As a joke, 
the $40,000 was handed to Thomas Edison 
in bundles of small bills until it measured 
nearly a cubic foot of paper, which was 
carefully stowed away in bulging pockets. 
He went to Newark and stayed up all 
night for fear the money might be stolen 
from him. 

The next day Thomas Edison opened 
his first bank account with the modest 
sum of $40,000, at the age of twenty-two. 
With this capital he soon invested in 
machinery, opened up a shop and started 
to work, sleeping three or four hours of 
the twenty-four. He was his own night 
and day foreman, overseeing. the work 


462 THOMAS A. EDISON 
of one hundred and fifty men on the ever- 
increasing payroll which he then estab- 
lished and has continued ever since in 
New Jersey. In those early days Mr. 
Edison also worked on and put in shape 
the first typewriter invented by Sholes, now 
known as the Remington typewriter. He 
also originated the mimeograph, which 
later was sold to A. B. Dick of Chicago; 
in fact, many popular inventions in use 
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light and power, the same as gas and water 
was established in a district covering < 
half mile square of lower New York, in- 
cluding Wall Street. A picture of the 
first Edison Electric Railway at Menlo 
Park in 1880 indicates the beginning of 
the wonderful development of electrical 
transportation in a little over forty years 
Electric cars in Jerusalem and ancient 
Egypt and throughout the realms of Con- 
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THE REFLECTIONS OF GENIUS 
Thomas A. Edison enjoying an after-dinner smoke with Charles P. Steinmetz 


today can be traced back to the workshop 
and laboratory of Thomas A. Edison. 
Mr. Edison in early life adopted the pro- 
fession of invention as a career. The ex- 
periments of the boy in his mother’s cellar 
at Port Huron, Michigan, and the dingy 
telegraph office in the basement at Boston 
were but modest beginnings. It was work, 
work, and then again work without losing 
balance or perspective. In this way he 
perfected the electric light that has illum- 
inated his own name throughout the world. 
The first Edison station to supply electric 


fucius illustrate the triumph of the century 
in which Edison stands in the luminous 
aura in which future centuries will per 


petuate his memory and his fame. His 
plan for making cement houses by pouring 
concrete into iron moulds was projected 
to meet the practical necessity of providing 
cheap houses for the workman. 


UNTING new things, searching out 
the secrets of nature—that’s the story 
of Thomas Edison’s life from the begin 
ning. That such an onrush of ideas could 
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ive passed through the mind of one man 

almost beyond comprehension. The 

jlumes of laboratory note-books and 

iggestions compiled by Mr. Edison are a 

brary in themselves, and yet his memory 

past experiments remiains keen. In his 
boratory amid~ alcoves of books and 
yriads of diplomas and honors bestowed 
pon him from. almost, every country in 

e world, Edison keeps right on at work 

; he did in the early days, ‘insisting that 

» has only begun to know things now, 

nd he is determined to give the world 
the best fruits of his accumulated’ knowl- 
lge in still greater measure. 

He continues to take his four to six 
hours ‘sleep daily, and itfsists that he is 
not living for the past, but for today and 
tomorrow. Keenly interested in every 
phase of art and life, he is also keeping 
in touch through astronomy with new 
things in the skies. He is, nevertheless, 
full of that irrepressible American humor, 
ready for a smile or new story, and buoyant 
boyish ways relaxing so that everyone 
associated with him has only words of 
affection for the “old man,” whose con- 
sideration, patience, kindness and match- 
less genius is a marvel to those near to him, 
as well as to those to whom he is only 
known by fame and works. It does not 
require long personal acquaintance to ob- 
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tain the full measure of Thomas Edison’s 
worth. 

He has achieved where others have 
failed and has wrested from apparent 
failures many successes. He is interested 
in-everything that has to do with life in 
its multifarious activities, from the culti- 
vation of the soil to transportation in the 
air. It is such things that absorb the great 
mind of Edison when he looks out upon the 
stars at night with the eye of an astrono- 
mer. Early in life the habit of working 
nights as a telegraph operator led to his 
thinking no more of working night and 
day than the ordinary person would think 
of working days. It is in the night when 
all is quiet and still that ideas most easily 
and subtly irradiate the mind. Edison 
turned the lonesome hours of his night 
watch as a telegrapher in the early days 
to good advantage, and he insists that 
some’ of Nature’s greatest secrets appear 
like fairies in the great impresssive silence 
of night uninterrupted by the distractions 
and activities of daylight. Like Alexander, 
the inventor ever sighs for more worlds 
to conquer, and the great Edison believes 
that we will know more of those subtle 
things within and of ourselves when me- 
chanical difficulties have been surmounted 
by the conquering spirit of the twentieth 
century. 


HAIL, VICTOR! 


LORY they call it; yet I doubt 
Not that the truth will out. 
Can he who leaves a thousand dead 


Much longer bear 
In pride? 
Which we borrow 


on high his head 


War is a sorrow 


From our hate and greed; 

Conquer these, all ye nations; speed 
Their relics to the past, with sin; 
Let understanding enter in; 


Nor could ye hail, 


as victor, still, 


The conqueror of a thousand lands 
Save as a murderer 
Returning home, with blood-soaked hands. 


—Zo Elliott. 





A Paradoxical Person 


Little Alice Brady, the Fascinating Daughter of the 
Great Theatrical Manager 


by Ann Randolph 


RAVES IS CAR 


PARADOXICAL little person is 

Miss Alice Brady, the daughter 

of William A. Brady of theatri- 

cal fame. Little in this case 

does not mean tiny, for Miss Brady is 

an athletic young woman who probably 

stands five feet five in her Cuban heels. 

She only seems little—and here is the 

beginning of the paradox. She has a 

strong, yet a pretty face; a self-reliant, 

yet a shy manner; a compelling, yet an 

appealing charm. She idolizes her famous 

‘“*Pop,” as she affectionately calls him, and 

has a proper appreciation of his genius; 

still she has a mind of her own and seems 

eminently capable of standing alone and 
making her own way in the world. 

Alice Brady has really no need of a cele- 
brated father on whom to lean. She is 
not the leaning sort of girl. In a way she 
must be a bit of a disappointment to her 
father—here is another paradox—as well 
as his especial pride. For the great William 
A. Brady, having given up his own whole 
life to the theater, must have wanted to 
keep his only daughter to himself and in 
her home. 

But his difficulties in this line began 
early. In her school days Miss Alice 
developed a considerable talent for music, 
and the next thing her father found him- 
self allowing her to enter the New England 
Conservatory of Music. Having culti- 
vated her voice, the ambitious Miss Brady 
turned her thoughts to the musical comedy 
stage. Her father objected. Still, he 
eventually gave in, and in a very tiny 


part, billed under an assumed name, Alice 
Brady made her first public appearance. 

That was four seasons ago. Miss Brady 
has now deserted the musical for the 
dramatic stage, and is playing the princi- 
pal parts—under her own name—in some 
of her proud parent’s best productions. 
Principal parts is said advisedly, upon Miss 
Brady’s tacit admission; she will not have 
it said that she is being starred or even 
featured. By which it will be seen that 
Alice Brady is a modest young woman. 
Every moment of her four years on the 
stage she has worked and has never once 
taken advantage of her father’s position 
or influence. Like the most obscure 
beginner, she has played in long and ardu- 
ous road tours, has done one-night stands 
—the*horror of the actress’ life—has ac- 
cepted without a murmur every part that 
has been given her to play, whether she 
liked it or not. She started her career in a 
unique position—as the daughter of Wil- 
liam A. Brady, America’s great producing 
manager—but this paradoxical little person 
seemed to regard such a position as a 
liability rather than as an asset, and de- 
liberately ignored it. 

Or perhaps her attitude may not have 
come through deliberation, for in her 
stage career Alice Brady has been too busy 
to think much about such circumstances 
as mere position. She has just gone ahead 
and worked, persistently and wunosten- 
tatiously, gaining for herself the respect 
and admiration of the entire theatrical 
profession. Here certainly is a unique 
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A PARADOXICAL 


osition, this time gained by 
\lice Brady herself. 
She is setting out to win her 
ublic in the same way—on her 
wn merits. She has youth, 
eauty, charm and (if she will 
llow me) personality. This 
ist quality Miss Brady con- 
ders the most popular quality 
n the stage today. ‘An ac- 
ress simply must have per- 
mality,’’ she declares, “‘espe- 
ially in comedy or in farce.” 
‘omedy is Alice Brady’s favor- 
te field. ‘Sometime later’’ she 
vould like to play in serious 
irama; but just at present she 
‘els that she is best in bright 
arts. She successfully played 
two serious roles last season— 
Meg in “Little Women,” and 
the lachrymose young mother 
in “The Things that Count.” 
The critics have never stopped 
praising Miss Brady’s work in 
the latter play, and it was a 
part entirely different from 
anything she had ever done. 


In fact, she took it quite 
against her will, and only to 
please her father. 

“At first I didn’t believe I 
could do it,” she said simply. 
“The woman did nothing but 
weep, and that is never pleas- 


ant. I thought an old actress 
should have played the part, 
because the character had a 
half-grown daughter, but father 
said that the only chance to 
get youth into the play was 
through the mother—so I took 
it.” A very convincing and 
properly sad young mother she 
made, little Alice Brady, still in 
her teens, and still looking upon marriage 
as something very far away. “‘I must have 
been very maternal,”’ she said with a smile, 
“because ever since interviewers have al- 
ways asked me my ideas on marriage and 
divorce.” 

If one likes a part, Miss Brady believes 
it is of course easier to play it. But every 
actress has to accept some roles which 
are distasteful. 


PERSON 


MISS ALICE BRADY 


The young daughter of William A. Brady, the play producer, and a 


very clever actress on her own account 


“You just have to use a little will 
power,” decided Miss Brady. After all, 
there is a great deal of her father in her. 

The daughter of William A. Brady is a 
well-balanced, normal American girl. She 
is interesting, intelligent, sensible. She 
is also very young, very pretty, very fas- 
cinating. And such qualities can never 
be combined without producing a para- 
doxical little person. 
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O be “Alone in the Wilderness” * 
as was Joseph Knowles, the Bos- 
ton artist, who threw off all cloth- 
ing and, ‘‘a naked man,” with 

nothing in the way of implements, arms, 
the means of making fire, etc., bade 
adieu to his friends of the King and Bart- 
lett camps on the lake of that name in 
Maine, leaving his clothes and valuables 
with them and coming out of the woods at 
Megantic, Canada, on October 4th, clothed, 
shod, armed and in more perfect physical 
condition than when he began his extraor- 
dinary experiment, should furnish material 
for a most interesting story. 

A great newspaper, or rather syndicate 
of great newspapers, has devoted an im- 
mense amount of space to demonstrating 
that Mr. Knowles did not do what he 
claims to have done; but has certainly 
gained nothing in credit, although it may 
in dividends thereby. Mr. Knowles may 
or may not have trapped his bear; he 
probably did, but the main and substan- 
tial part of his story, re-enforced by the 
endorsement of many sportsmen and forest 
experts who ought to know, and the report 
of his extraordinary physical improvement 
made by a reputable physician, who had 
made a preliminary examination before he 
entered the woods, are of more weight than 
the shifty vagaries of yellow journalism 
and its reporters. z 

We can read and enjoy the book, and 
perhaps fancy for a while, that the land 
of the Puritans may yet be able to give its 


*“Alone in the Wilderness."" By Joseph Knowles. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Price, $1.20 net. 





humblest citizens a brief sojourn in the 
woods, at less than the cost of living at a 
city hotel. 

x * * 


Soper story of a human career which 
carries a man or a woman from olb- 
scurity or poverty to what we call success, 


if sympathetically told, is always interest- 


ing and never without its lessons. 

Stephen Compton,* son of a Lancashire 
mechanic, is crippled for life by the same 
acciderit which kills his father, and be- 
comes the assistant of his widowed mother, 
and some compensation for the general 
uselessness and ‘“‘cussedness’’ of his brother 
Amos, who becomes a happy combination 
of drunkard, rogue, libertine, mischief- 
maker and thankless dependant on his 
brother’s mistaken bounty. Stephen, on 
the other hand, is an altruist, agitator, 
strongly tinged, however, with that curious 
attitude toward woman, taken by the 
average British “male of the species” 
even when he is a good and true son, lover 
or husband; the denial of equality of 
ability to act from reason, while the affec- 
tions of old prejudices and convention- 
alities are concerned. Compton’s love 
affairs, none of them interestingly “‘shady,” 
are all made to show how little a reformer 
has to expect from the most affectionate 
and charming women, and depicts him 
as severely rebuking his first wife’s lack 
of sympathy and domestic affection, even 

*“The Story ¥ Stephen Compton.” By J. E. 


y jJ. E 
Patterson. New York: George H. Doran Company 
Price, $1.25. 
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while he condones his brother’s utter 
lack of one redeeming virtue. 

The success of Stephen Compton in 
ameliorating the conditions of life and 
labor, and in attaining the leadership of 
the government for a while is cut short 
by his resignation while at the zenith of 
his success, and he retires to that paradise 
of the British gentleman, a landed estate 
and domestic bliss with the beautiful wife, 
who in his hour of effort and champion- 
ship of his fellowmen, refused to listen to 
her love, and to marry a pernicious “agi- 
tator.”’ 


HILE possessed of an intense desire 
to paint a new face that has flashed 
by his studio like a meteor, Forbes, the 
artist, is invited to a party at which 
“Deuces Wild,”* an unhallowed variation 
of the ancient order of hand values in 
paper adds for each deuce another highest 
or winning card to the value of his hand. 
Making a mistake in the room, he finds 
himself launched upon a series of adven- 
tures in which burglars, detective, a casket 
of papers and the fair unknown contribute 
to.hold the reader fascinated. Needless to 
say, the denouement is satisfactory in 
every way. 


O one, and least of all a humble lay 

critic, can say more of the eloquent 
and inspired discourse on “The Latent 
Energies of Life,”’t by the Rev. Charles 
Reynolds Brown, Dean of the Yale 
Divinity School, than that it opens up 
to the sincere reader a wider and more 
complete realization of the truth that God 
has given every man a germ of special 
power and usefulness, which, if dedicated 
to His service, and faithfully exercised, 
may be wonderfully fertilized and made 
fruitful by the divine favor. Taking as a 
text the “Miracles of the ‘Loaves and 
Fishes’,” he points out that Christ’s 
miracles were all founded on some appar- 
ently inadequate means, made by divine 
power sufficient for wonderful results. 


apolis: 


“Deuces Wild.” By Harold MacGrath. Indian- 


Bobbs-Merrill Company. Price, $1 

t’The Latent Energies of Life." By Charles 
Reynolds Brown. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. Price, 75 cents. 
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This discourse, one of the most inspiring 
of the “Leather-bound Pocket Series,” 
should awaken in every generous heart a 
desire to add to one’s natural gifts the 
boundless influence of that latent spirit 
through which “‘God giveth the increase.” 


* * * 


T is regrettable that the recital of marital 

indifference to ‘Platonic’? and less 
innocent divagations from the straight 
and narrow path of matrimonial fidelity, 
spiced with details and pictures of an 
utterly sensuous, shallow, egotistic, lux- 
urious and libidinous social chaos, of diplo- 
matic society acidulated with cynical 
purviews of human emotions and motives, 
and made pungent and supposedly witty 
by anecdotes and double entendres which 
no gentleman would dream of introducing 
in the society of ladies whom he respected, 
should appear to be the main reliance of 
some of the authors of the novels of the 
present day. 

One of the most striking examples of 
this kind of “literature” is to be found 
between the covers of “The Embassa- 
dress’’* by George Wriothesley, presum- 
ably an English writer, who promises if 
successful, to make a new record along 
the delicate and sweet-scented lines in 
which Rabelais, Zola, Smollett, Boccaccio 
and Marguerite de Valois found chaplets 
of smirched fame and sit enthroned on a 
dunghill forever. 


* * * 


E find in ‘“‘The Browns,”’f a widowed 
gentlewoman and her daughter living 
economically on a very small annuity in a 
little English town. There is a rich aunt, 
whose fortune is destined for the mother 
who has all her life been kept closely at 
home, while her heart has longed to see 
more of life and of the beautiful world 
beyond her narrow horizon. The daughter 
sympathizes with her, and both build many 
air castles with the liberal fortune which is 
to be theirs, as the basis of their hopes. 
Margaret, the daughter, innocently tells 
her aunt of their desires, and the narrow 
*“The 
New York: 
$1.25 net. 


tThe Browns.” By J. E. Buckrose. 
George H. Doran Company. Price, $1.25. 


Embassadress."". By George Wriothesley. 
The George H. Doran Company. Price, 


New York: 
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old woman sends out for a printed form 
of will and in Margaret’s presence fills it 
out and signs it, has it witnessed and then 
tells her that she has left her mother and 
herself nothing to spend in “gadding 
about.” 

Margaret denounces her as cruel and 
unjust, and finally destroys the will, telling 
the old lady that that will cannot disinherit 
her mother anyway. Her aunt promises 
to make a new will, but at supper eats 
greedily of a beefsteak pie and dies of acute 
indigestion the next day. 

So the mother and daughter inherit under 
the old will, and Margaret alone knows 
that the money should have gone to some 
one else, she knows not who. Later she 
finds that it was intended for one Gerald 
Brown, a wealthy young man, who later 
lost his money and went into trade and 
also fell in love with Margaret, who after 
many twinges of conscience and confession 
of her anger and its results, becomes a 
happy wife and saw her mother also happy 
in the freedom to which she had so long 
hopelessly aspired. 


* 


SCHOLARLY treatment is given 

by Dr. Orison Swett Marden, in 
“The Joys of Living,’’* to that desirability 
of taking real happiness out of life, which 
Joe Mitchell Chapple long ago embodied 
in his “Happy Habit,” and has since found 
incarnate in the lives of many men and 
women who have learned the lesson that 
it is not great achievement, but everyday 
content and cheerfulness that brings real 
happiness. 

The book is well adapted to the perusal 
of the over-worked and over-worried adult, 
who must be persuaded that he has wasted 
his vitality and resiliency of spirits in 
striving to attain “things which perish 
in the using’’ and are not worth the sure 
loss of long life and healthful old age. 


* * * 


FAIR acquaintance with the great 


epics of antiquity is absolutely 
necessary to even the amateur student of 
literature, oratory and song, for on their 


**The Joys of Living.” 
New York: Thomas Y. 
$1.25 net. 


By Orison Swett Marden. 
Crowell Company. Price, 


. York: The George H. Doran Company. 
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works are founded an immense proportion 
of all that we prize in art today. 

Happy and fortunate are they who in the 
flush of youth and young manhood, and 
with the intense interest and admiration 
of unabated vigor have been privileged 
to study and translate in the light of their 
own fervor these noble and undying poems. 
To those who have not been so fortunate, 
Mr. H. A. Guerber’s “The Books of the 
Epic’’* will prove a most valuable assistant, 
informing them of the great epics of the 
different nationalities, and giving a com- 
plete resume of the characters and inci- 
dents therein that will greatly aid as well 
as interest its readers, and inspire them to 
seek in the best translations, if not in the 
originals themselves, that ability ‘‘to share 
the same lofty outlook, to breathe the 
same high air with those who first sensed 
a whole era of creative thought, which,” 
says Mr. J. Berg Essenwein in his intro- 
duction, “is the next thing to being the 
God’s chosen medium for those primal 
expressions.” 

Nor do these great works appeal to the 
scholar, orator and litterateur alone; for to 
the omnivorous reader, brain-wearied with 
the vapid, sensuous, conventional society 
novels of the day, most of them in the orig- 
inal, or the more modern versions thereof, 
come with the freshness of primal passion, 
emotion, action and beauty, which “time 
cannot wither or custom stale,’’ and often 
utterly exceed in curt effective description 
of character, scenery and collateral condi- 
tions anything in modern literature. 


* * * 


T or near the close of the seventeenth 

century, “Keren of Lowbole,”’t the 
daughter of the alchemist hermit, Thomas 
Ashe, is his helper, but is not especially 
beloved by him, for he ever keeps in mind 
the tragical fate of her gypsy mother, 
doomed to the stake as a witch by the peo- 
ple of Reutzburg, a Flemish town, and 
saved from that fiery torment by a tiny 
bulb of poison transferred to his darling’s 
mouth through his last passionate kiss. 


**The Books of the Epic.” 


By H. A. Guerber. 
Philadelphia: J. 
$2.00. 


Lippincott Company. Price, 
t’'Keren of Lowbole."" By Una L. Silberrad. New 
Price, $1.25 
net. 
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Escaping death himself by a narrow mar- 
gin, he fled to England with his innocent 
babe, and in all these years lived only 
in his passion for art, and above all, in the 
hope and purpose of revenge. 

The first instalment of this retribution 
he secures when Sir James Belton, acci- 
dentally detained at Lowbole for a few 
days, goes hence to besiege Reutzburg, 
and receives from Ashe three vials 
labelled ‘“‘Ultio,” which he assures him 
if used so-and-so will ensure his reduction 
of the town. Masterton, a courtier, in 
love with Lady Belton, is admired by 
Keren, until she hears him confess to 
Ashe his passion for Lady Belton, while 
bargaining for a love-philter which Keren 
spills and replaces with colored water. 

Zachary Ward, the disinherited heir 
of Wythe Hall, visits Lowbole, assists 
Ashe, and becomes a true comrade of 
Keren. Having passed safely through 
various plots and dangers Keren finds the 
will by which Zachary’s father left the 
Wythe property to his neglected son. 
Later Zachary Ward asks Keren to bccome 
the mistress of Wythe Hall. So Tobiah 


marries them, and after so much of mystery, 


danger and tragedy, both found content 
and peace. 


N one hundred and eighty sonnets, all of 

them deftly rhymed and with due regard 
to the canons of poetic art, Isaac Bassett 
Choate in “Through Realms of Song’’* 
adds a charming volume to the ever- 
increasing number of contributions to 
modern song by America’s ‘minor poets.” 

From it we pluck the introductory and 
title sonnet, whose mellifluous and restful 
fancy and modest appeal is well justified 
by its many companions, which deal with 
topics most of which have busied more 
distinguished but seldom more sympa- 
thetic and thoughtful pens. Never have 
the gentler, most lovable and natural 
musings and ambitions of the Arcadian 
muse been better voiced than as follows: 
We twain have ventured on a journey long, 

Myself and idle Fancy—neither wise 

Into a land o’erspread by morning skies, 
A land but little known unto the throng; 

**Through Realms of Song.” 


Choate. 
Limited. 


By Isaac Bassett 
Boston: The Chapple Publishing Company, 
Price, $1.00 net. 
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Thither alone have we two hied along 
The quiet path, invisible, that lies 
Close by those streams that border Para- 
dise— 
Fair path that led us on through realms of 
song. 
And now, returning thence, our fingers hold 
Stray leaves picked up along our lonely 
ways, 
Our ears are filled with music we have 
heard. 
Perchance these crumpled, faded leaves, un- 
rolled, 
May show faint tracings, to another's gaze, 
Some _ half-remembered, half-forgotten 
word. 


The book itself, from the press of the 
Chapple Publishing Company, is most 
attractive in its invisible green cover, 
baeked by vellum, white with gold letter- 
ing, and in paper and press work is worthy 
of the poems for which it is the setting. 
Mr. Choate has every reason to be con- 
tent with the outer dress in which the 
strains of his unpretending muse have 
appeared before the American 
public. 


reading 


Ao SS a stage lurid with the flames of 
the pit, murky with inhuman treach- 
eries and cruelties, and only relieved by the 
nobility, bravery and self-devotion of a 
thousand heroes, Mr. Edward Géilliatt 
marches the mighty shades of the English 
“Heroes of the Indian Mutiny,’”* all but 
one of whom have taken their places in the 
Valhalla of England’s countless champions. 

Sir Thomas Seaton, the defender of 
Futtyghur; Sir Robert Hubert B. Edwards 
who kept peace with Afghanistan, repressed 
dissatisfaction in Peshawur, and who alone 
and armed with a boar-spear, slew ten na- 
tive swordsmen, disdaining to call for aid; 
Sir Henry Dalythe, gallant ‘Leader of the 
Guides”; General Taylor who reduced 
Delhi; Field Marshall Lord Roberts, a 
victor in Asia, Europe and Africa; Henry 
and John Havelock, the ever famous and 
valiant “Twin Brethren,” and Sir Camp- 
bell, the veteran of the Peninsula and 
Crimea, who in his old age became ‘‘Lord 
Clyde,” the savior of Lucknow; all of 
these and many named and unnamed, who 


**Heroes of the 
Philadelphia: 
net. 


Indian Mutiny." By E. Gilliatt. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, $1.50 
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fought like Berserkers or died like martyrs, 
or faced almost certain death to save 
others—such are the men of whom this 
really interesting volume, “Heroes of the 
Indian Mutiny,” treats, without undue 
praise or any attempt to misrepresent the 
* errors and mistakes of their pilgrimage. 


* * * 


“HERE are books and books, and when 
the J. B. Lippincott Company pub- 
lished Van Zo Post’s “Diana Ardway,’* 
they certainly let a “‘freak” into the con- 
ventional fiction circus display. Most 
narratives are related in the third person, 
a very few in the second and a consider- 
able number in the first, and Mr. Van Zo 
Post’s hero, if such he may be called, is 
especially strong in emphasizing the facts 
that he is the First Person; decidedly and 
emphatically 1T. 

He has the finest saddle-horse, the most 
gifted bulldog, the most remarkable and 
mysterious Chinese butler, the most charm- 
ing and perfectly appointed bungalow, and 
the most delightfully psychological gifts 
and experiences, combined with personal 
beauty, strength and skill in all manly 
accomplishments, including ability to kill 
quail on the wing with a 44-calibre maga- 
zine pistol, and is of course well off, and 
such a dramatist, novelist and all-around 
litterateur. 

There are strong passages in this book, 
alight with evil suggestions and morbid 
interludes of anarchistic blood-lust and 
sexual passion. Nowhere is there any trace 
of that pity, sympathy and desire to aid 
and comfort, which saints and gentlemen 
alike have in all ages invoked in dealing 
with maiden and young womanhood. 
No innocent girl or pure-minded manly 
boy can read “Diana Ardway”’ and gain 
one iota of improvement or inspiration 
from its pages. 


oe * * 


HERE are some pictures of home-love 
and ripened passion that are indeed 
like “A Dream of Blue Roses’ t to most of 
us who have passed through the illusions 
**Diana Ardway.” By Van Zo Post. Philadelphia: 

J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, $1.25 net. 
t“A Dream of Blue Roses.” By Mrs. Hubert 


Barclay. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
Price, $1.25. 
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and disillusions of this mortal life, but 
Mrs. Hubert Barclay, in her latest novel 
with the above title, has certainly drawn 
some very sweet pictures of maidenly, 
wifely and motherly love, simple, strong 
and enduring, and some equally charming 
sketches of virile friendship and affection. 

Babette under the guardianship of Petite 
Mere, who in her widowhood could not 
support her, was sent to England, to consult 
with a certain law firm and receive a small 
fortune. 

How she went and after many hardships 
finally found friends and learned the secret 
of her fortune is most interesting. When 
she learned that her failure to claim and 
prove her identity alone could deprive her 
English benefactors of a half a million to 
which she was the only and direct heir, 
although tempted by many bright hopes that 
she had cherished, and a rather unworthy 
and cynical appeal to her common sense 
on the part of her betrothed, Barbara is, 
nevertheless, determined and burns all her 
papers and letters, only to find a repentant 
and doubly enamored lover, whose fortune, 
position and heart are alike worthy of 
“Babette.” 

* 


every medical college the Professor of 
Morbid Anatomy, usually styled ‘Old 


Morbid” by admiring or disgruntled 
collegians, is a very important and neces- 
sary member of the faculty, both in the 
lecture-room and the more practical fields 
of clinics and dissection. 

In “Fortitude,”* one of Hugh Walpole’s 
latest novels, there is scarcely a character 
which does not suggest evil, degeneracy, 
suffering or misfortune, and if one of its 
material characters is allowed by its 
creator for a brief space “‘to snatch a fear- 
ful joy,” the narrative is usually burdened 
and shadowed with references to past 
sorrows, and Cassandra-like intimations 
that ‘‘the worst is yet to come.” A father 
whose tyrannical and cynical regime 
visits on the aged grandsire retribution for 
his own selfish dominance, slowly wears 
out an invalid wife, makes dependents 
and servants live in fear and trembling, 
delights to punish mercilessly his only 


*“Fortitude.” By Hugh Walpole. New York: 
The George H. Doran Company. Price, $1.40 net. 
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son, who is the hero of the tale, the scene 
being laid in an obscure village of Corn- 
wall, a generation ago. His only affec- 
tionate friend is a small farmer whose life 
has been embittered by the marriage of 
his sweetheart to a false friend, and now 
a bitter enemy. 

The general effect of the story is depress- 
ing, except to the especially hopeful, 
courageous and devout believer in the 
justice of God. 


* * * 


HE foundation of “Darkness and 

Dawn,’* like ‘Looking Backward,” 
is the unwonted prolongation of human 
life from a brief existence during the present 
era to a date a thousand years hence. 
The scene is in New York at the fortieth 
floor of a sky-scraper wherein Beatrice 
Kendrick, the stenographer of Allen Stern, 
a civil engineer, awakes to find herself 
covered only by an enormous growth of 
her own beautiful hair and everything 
perishable, except herself, reduced to the 
dust of centuries. From his inner office 


staggers Allen Stern, also in puris natur- 
alibus, except for a like stupendous growth 


of hair and beard. 

After many and great perils and labors, 
Stern and Beatrice become the leaders 
of a race of Albinos, a remnant of the 
American people, who live in utter dark- 
ness, restore them gradually to the upper 
earth, educate and befriend them, and 
at last are married in the great concrete 
cathedral on Storm King Mountain by 
the Hudson, by a phonograph record of the 
“Form of the Solemnization of Marriage,” 
as read by Bishop Gibson in 1916, and 
deposited with others, and a phonograph 
in a sealed box, ‘“‘to be opened in 
A. D. 2000.” 

The story closes, leaving Stern and 
Beatrice happy and prosperous, beloved 
of their people, who are fast losing the 
unnatural traits begotten of darkness and 
savage life, and once more American in 
name, in speech, in agriculture, and indus- 
trial aptness and activity. The hordes 
of ‘‘ape-men” almost destroyed in a great 
battle with carnivorous animals and ven- 
omous reptiles, have become almost negli- 


**Darkness and Dawn." By George Allan England. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Price, $1.35 net. 
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gible dangers, and happy in mutual love 
and that of their children, Stern and Bea- 
trice reign among a people raised from 
“Darkness to Dawn.” 


* * * 


A BOY of the city dump, the son of a 
drunken father, a frail little girl, 
saved from the rats of the desert of ashes 
and refuse, which Black Peterjhad in- 
habited in his tin-covered hut for years 
until he, too, was about as dirty and dilapi- 
dated as his surroundings, are some of the 
characters in “Little People of the Dust,’’* 
by Joseph Burke Egan. Black Peter 
loves the children, and aids them in con- 
structing an “oasis” in the desert and a 
“Pyramid of Cheops” out of the city store 
of paving blocks. A bit of Persian rug, 
a dilapidated book of pictures, a tent made 
of odds and ends of faded prints, with some 
flowers and even a couple of palms contri- 
buted by John Hodge, a neighboring mag- 
nate, with a real spring liberated from 
superincumbent cinders by Black Peter, 
realize the fairy imaginations of Little 
Millie and teach beautiful lessons of content 
and helpfulness to Jimmie. There are also 
weird and even dangerous surroundings to 
this desert life. 

A wonderful pearl necklace with a mag- 
nificent diamond pendant even an offer 
of five hundred dollars fails to recover, and 
for a few days the waste swarms with 
searchers. Then the old life began again. 

One day Jimmie sees Old Billie find the 
pearl necklace and hide it in the hollow 
apple tree. After a battle-royal with Billie 
he recovers it, and the owner not only pays 
the reward, but carries Millie away to the 
real desert beyond the Rockies. 

Then it is discovered that Millie is the 
child of John Hodge’s married daughter, 
left to die on the dump by a half-insane 
and jealous husband, who before his death 
tells his wife’s father of the crime. Of 
course, Black Peter is the protector of the 
baby, which, attacked by rats, is saved 
by Billie the Crow to be restored to her 
mother, and to be the means of giving to 
Black Peter and Jimmie the comfort and 
usefulness that they deserve. 


*Little People of the Dust.’"’ By Joseph Burke 
Egan. Boston, New York, Chicago: The Pilgrim 
Press. Price, $1.20 net. 
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Christmas @reetings 


I 
Through the years so fond and fleeting, 
Love still holds its happy sway, 
So | send you “Christmas greetings!”’ 
In the good old-fashioned way. 


ae) A 


Il 
ei ° ” 
Christmas comes but once a year, 
And now that the glad time is here 
I hope its every golden minute 
Will hold, for you, a treasure in it. 
Ill 
Friends ne'er can stray so far apart 
But memory’s wings shall find them 
At Christmastide, and heart with heart, 
In love's fond net still bind them. 
IV 
Accept, good friend, this little verse, 
With Christmas wishes rife 
Oh, may you have a heavy purse 
And a light heart all your life! 
y 
Though far away, my thoughts pursue you 
To bear this ‘‘Merry Christmas’’ to you. 
VI 
Another Christmas fond endears 
Vil Our clasp of hands across the years. 
if, wishes were airships, 
I know what we'd do: 
You'd spend Christmas with me 
Or I'd spend it with you. 
Vill 
My Christmas joys I'll sprinkle through, 
Good friends of mine, with thoughts of you. 
IX 
On Christmas day, good friend, I know 
I’m going to think of you, and so, 
In order that you may not be 
In debt, won't you please think of me? 
x 
On, may your Christmas merry be, 
And filled with love and laughter; 
And every heart from care be free, 
And— every day thereafter! 


—Sr. NicHoLas WATERMAN 
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Patsey’s Christmas 


OY 
George Elmer Miles 


T was Christmas Eve and the great 

city was wrapped in a mantle of 

glittering snow. Up and down the 

broad thoroughfares, carpeted in 
white, the long lines of street lamps, 
stretching away to interminable distances, 
threw their yellow glare out into the frosty 
night and millions of scintillating diamond 
points, Nature’s flashing gems, reflected 
the rays from the snowy surface. The dark 
blue firmament was studded with a myriad 
of winking stars. Icicles hung from every 
projection. It was bitterly cold. Along 
the fashionable avenues the tinkling of 
silver bells was heard 
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pinched face sunken at the temples and 
with the preternaturally old look seen on 
the countenances of neglected and suffering 
children. Over his shoulder hung an old 
sack half filled with coal, for Patsey had 
been on a foraging expedition and had 
“swiped”’ his find from an unguarded area- 
way. Christmas had no significance to 
him, except that it was a holiday and on 
holidays his father got drunker than usual 
and beat him and his mother. In his 
little heathen heart he loved and pitied the 
poor woman who never struck him even 
in her tipsiest moments. In his mind’s 

eye he saw her now 





as sleighs passed rap- 
idly by, or drew up 
at the curb to dis- 
charge their rosy- 
faced occupants muf- 
fled in warm furs and 
fleecy head-coverings. 
Laughter and song 
were in the very at- 
mosphere and happi- 
ness seemed to reign 
supreme, for it was 
the day of good will 
toward men. 

Up one of these 
avenues lined with 
the mansions of the 
wealthy crept an in- 
congruous figure —a 
small waif from the 
slums, thinly - clad, 





in the desolate attic 
he knew as home, 
cowering over the 
cheerless stove, hug- 
ging a ragged shawl 
about her shoulders 
and weeping maudlin 
tears over her mis- 
fortunes. The bag of 
coal that he was 
taking home would 
change all that and 
he felt a boyish pride 
in his ability to make 
so good a haul. 

The moral quality 
of his act of pilfer- 
ing did not trouble 
Patsey at all, for he 
had been taught to 
believe that the 








ragged, with a pale, 


Christmas had no significance for him 


“Cop” was the only 
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law to be feared and so far the cops had 
not molested him. 

He stopped suddenly before one of the 
most splendid of these mansions, which was 
brilliantly alight from bottom to top. 
Through the window beneath the partially- 
raised shade he saw a gorgeous spectacle 
which stunned his senses. It was a huge 
Christmas tree ablaze with vari-colored 
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parcels were handed down each recipient 
untied the silver-gilt strings or bright-hued 
ribbons with a smiling, eager face and broke 
out in exclamations of pleasure as the con- 
tents were disclosed. Patsey saw it as 
plainly as if he had been inside and enjoyed 
it all unselfishly. As each package was 
distributed he would rub his half-frozen 
little hands together with trembling antici- 

pation and during the untying of the 








string would dance up and down in 
an ecstasy of excitement. When 
finally a long, carefully-wrapped box, 
the biggest package of all, was 
handed to the curly-haired child, Pat- 
sey almost screamed with nervous 
expectation. 

“T hope der little kid gits de best 
of ’em all,” he eagerly said aloud to 
himself, and when a big, sumptu- 
ously-dressed dollie was lifted out of 
the box amid the child’s screams of 
delight, Patsey could contain himself 
no longer. “I knew it!” he shouted. 
“T knew der big box was all to der 
candy. I knew it, I tell yer!” and 
his teeth chattered as he violently 
beat his breast with his arms to keep 
alive the spark of life in his chilled 
and meager frame. Poor Patsey! He 
was too young to make comparisons 
and his tender years had not yet 
suggested to him that eternal, 
burning question of the proletariat: 








“Yes,”’ interrupted the gentleman, ironically; ‘you 
were just a-looking in. Well, we'll just look in at the 


police station” 


electric lights and glittering with tinselled 


gewgaws. Dropping his sack of coal 
inside the iron fence he crept, fascinated, 
up the broad steps until his eyes were on a 
level with the window and there he stood 
revelling in the happiness of others, shiver- 
ing in the biting air, wet to the skin with 
the snow that had ceased falling only a 
half hour before. He saw a fine gentleman 
taking packages from the generously- 
loaded branches and distributing them to 
happy recipients, among them a pretty 
lady and a little girl with curly golden hair. 
It was a vision of fairyland to the little 
waif. Such magnificence he had never 
seen, never even dreamed of. As the white 


“Why?” But his little heart did suf- 
fer a pang when he thought of his 
poor mother waiting for the coal he 
was bringing her. Just a minute 
more and he would go. 

To his surprise he now saw the pretty 
lady put a warm wrap on the curly-haired 
girl and don a capacious fur coat herself 
as though intending to go out of doors. 
The vestibule door opened and with the 
instinct of his class he turned to run. No- 
body came out and he paused. A wave 
of delightfully warm air touched his face 
and to Patsey, almost on the point of suc- 
cumbing to the intense cold, it was an in- 
vitation impossible to resist. He stepped 
doubtfully inside the vestibule and looked 
through the half-opened door. Now he was 
face to face with a world stranger to him 
than any foreign country, a world of jewels 
and soft furs and warm-hued carpets, of 
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childish glee and happy laughter, a world, 
in short, of delight. Poor Patsey! A 
pathetic figure he made there in the gloom 

a pale spectre of want, starvation and 
friendlessness gazing upon the very apothe- 
osis of luxury and happiness. 

The fine gentleman standing within with 
his hand on the doorknob, waiting for the 
pretty lady and the child, smiled content- 
edly as his eye took in the brilliant scene 
and the shower of goodly gifts which his 
purse had made possible, and murmured 
to himself: “After all, how much more 
blessed it is to give than to receive!”’ He 
threw open the door and for an instant 
stared blankly at the ragged apparition 
in the dark vestibule; but only for an in- 
stant. Before Patsey could flee he had 
caught him by the collar. 

“Ah! you little rascal!” he exclaimed. 
“I’ve caught you! You won’t get away 
this time—!” and he shook him roughly. 

The pretty lady came hurriedly forward. 

“What is the matter, Charles?” 

“Tt’s one of those little sneak-thieves,”’ 
replied her husband, “looking for a chance 
to steal. Perhaps he’s the same one who 
stole my fur gloves last week.” 

“Oh! It cannot be,” she replied. ‘You 
didn’t want to steal anything, did you, 
little boy?” 

“Nope,” said 
a-lookin’ in.” 

“Yes,” interrupted the gentleman, 
ironically; “you were just a-looking in. 
Well, we’ll just look in at the police sta- 
tion. Mootie” (turning to his wife), “you 
and baby run ahead to Aunt Mary’s and 
I’ll be with you in a few minutes.” Grasp- 
ing Patsey’s collar firmly he left the house, 
his wife and the little girl following. 

“Let him go, Charles!’ pleaded the lady, 
following him to the corner. “Perhaps 
you have made a mistake. See his 
wretched, ragged clothes and how blue 
his lips are and his poor little red hands— 
Oh! let him go this time for the sake of 
Christmas!” 

“No! No!” insisted her husband. “It 
only encourages such people. You run 
across and I’ll join you immediately. I 
propose to put a stop to this petty 
thievery.” 

Patsey said nothing and showed little 
emotion. The children of the gutter do 


Patsey. “I was jes’ 
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not cry easily. His captor felt the little 
body tremble under his clutch—with guilt 
and fright as he thought; but the force 
that shook him was the grip of the pitiless 
frost. The lady said nothing more, but 


pressing her muff to her lips hurried with 
the little girl across the avenue. 

A car came rattling merrily down the 
street and as it neared’the corner, with 
clanging bell, a scream from the lady 
caused her husband to turn quickly. The 
little girl had suddenly left her mother’s 














His hand dropped from Patsey’s shoulder as he 
stood dazed and unmanned for the fraction of 
an instant 


side to run back for the dollie’s hat which 
had dropped on the track. The father in 
one anguished moment realized the child’s 
danger. He saw the motorman vainly 
tugging at a defective brake and his hand 
dropped from Patsey’s shoulder as he stood 
dazed and unmanred for the fraction of 
an instant. Then he leaped forward. But 
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Patsey was quicker. In a moment he had 
reached the child and thrown her out of 
danger. He could have saved himself 
had he not stopped to grab the splendid 
dollie and fling it aside also. As he did so 
the cruel wheels caught him, crunched their 
dreadful way over his thigh and dragged 
him to the very door where he had a few 
moments before seen his vision of fairy- 
land. 

When the mangled little form had been 
drawn out from under the truck they car- 
ried him into the fine gentleman’s house 
and laid him on the couch beside the Christ- 
mas tree. The doctor, hastily summoned, 
gave one glance and shook his head. The 
child was still conscious and moaning. 
They asked him what his name was and 
all he could tell them was “Patsey.”” They 
heard his weak little voice mutter some- 
thing about “der coal for me mudder,” 
but they did not understand. The fine 
gentleman bent over him and in a voice 
broken with sorrow and remorse begged 
Patsey to forgive him. The boy’s eyes 
wandered around the room until they fell 
on the child and he asked: 

“Did the little goil get all dat was a- 
comin’ to her?” 

“Yes, oh, yes, Patsey,”’ broke out the 
sobbing mother, snatching up the little 
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one and her doll to show them to Patsey, 
‘you saved her and her dollie, too.” 

“Dat’s all right,” whispered Patsey, 
smiling faintly. 

“Get well, my boy,” said the gentle- 
man, “get well, and we’ll make every day a 
Christmas day for you.” 

“Youse is awful nice to me, youse is,” 
said the little fellow brokenly, “and so 
is the pretty lady.” 

His voice grew suddenly weaker; but 
he tried, with a pitiful show of bravery, to 
make light of his great trouble, as he whis- 
pered, his little chest heaving with anguish: 
“T guess I got wot’s comin’ to me, too, 
didn’t I?” 

The pretty lady, unable to speak, bent 


* over and kissed the pale forehead. When 


she drew back a spasm of agony shook the 
little frame and death stamped its gray 
seal on the countenance. 

From the starry heights a kindly Eye 
looked down upon the Christmas tree and 
the torn remnant of human driftwood 
beside it and the Great Soul Which gave 
to Christmastide its nobler significance 
and Which said to suffering humanity: 
“T am the Tree,” saw to it that from its 
branches of love, laden with unearthly 
blessings, Patsey, too, got what was coming 
to him. 
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PLACID Don! 


I see thee flow 


With shallow, snowy-sanded stream, 
While light the steppe-winds o’er thee blow, 
And cranes and gray-winged herons dream— 
Safe as beside some dark lagoon— 
Along thy banks in breezeless noon. 


The Cossack wanders from thy shore, 
But never finds a wave so fair; 
Thy summer lapse, thy winter roar, 
Still greets him in remotest air; 
And death is sweet if he may lie, 
With cross above, thy waters by. 


—Edna Dean Proctor, in “ Poems.” 
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Boy Scouts in the War 


by 
W. P. McGuire 


HAT are the Boy Scouts 

doing in the big war?” This 

is the question which every 

Scout in the country is anx- 
ious to have answered. Gradually the 
facts are accumulating at national head- 
quarters, although communication with 
Europe is slow and uncertain, and it takes 
time to obtain information which can be 
considered authentic. It will. be encour- 
aging to know that reports which have 
come from Europe are such that the Boy 
Scouts of America have reason to feel 
proud of the action of their brother Scouts 
in this great crisis. 

The most important information which 
has been received is a complete set of all 
the orders which have been sent out by the 
English headquarters office to the Scout 
officials in that country. These official 
documents clearly show that the English 
Scouts have not been mobilized for serv- 
ice as soldiers, or in any military capacity. 

The mobilization orders are as follows: 

In this time of national emergency comes 
the opportunity for the Scouts organization 
to show that it can be of material service 
to the country. 

The Scouts can now give valuable assist- 
ance to the state at home—and for this their 
training and organization has already to a 
great extent fitted them. 

Their duties would be non-military, but 
would in some cases come within the scope 
of police work, and these would be carried 
out under the general direction of the Chief 
Constable in each county, where he cares to 
utilize the services of the Scouts. The duties 
would include the following: 

(a) Handing out notices to inhabitants 


and other duties connected with billeting, 
commandeering, warning, etc. 

(b) Carrying out communications by means 
of dispatch riders, signallers, wireless, etc. 

(c) Guarding and patrolling bridges, cul- 
verts, telegraph lines, etc., against damage 
by individual spies. 

(d) Collecting information as to supplies, 
transport, etc., available. 

(e) Carrying out organized relief measures 
among inhabitants. 

(f) Helping families of men employed in 
defense duties, or sick or wounded. 

(g) Establishing first aid, dressing or 
nursing stations, refuges, dispensaries, soup 
kitchens, etc., in their clubrooms. 

(h) Acting as guides, orderlies, etc. 

(i) Forwarding dispatches dropped by air- 
crafts. 

(j) Sea Scouts watching estuaries and 
ports, guiding vessels in unbuoyed channels, 
or showing lights to friendly vessels, etc., 
and assisting coast guards. 

I am confident of one thing, and that is, 
that all ranks will pull together with the 
greatest cordiality and energy on this unique 
occasion for doing a valuable work for our 
King and country. 

(Signed) RosBert BADEN—POWELL, 
Chief Scout. 


The response to these orders was prompt, 
and more Scouts offered to serve in the 
relief measures than could be used. Ap- 
proximately a thousand Scouts were 
mobilized in each county in England, 
while in London eight thousand Scouts 
answered the call. A great many of these 
boys served only during the crisis incident 
to the actual beginning of the war, and 
many of them have now returned to their 
homes. There are still, however, several 
thousand Scouts employed in the public 
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service under the direction of various 
government and police departments. All 
Scouts so employed are being paid one 
shilling a day. In regard to the military 
aspect of scouting the following bulletin 
is interesting: 

“Scouts have been recognized by the 
Government as a non-military body, and 
no Scout or Scout officer in uniform must 
on any account carry arms.” 

On this same subject this order is also 
significant: 

“The uniform of the Boy Scouts (‘B. 
P.’ hat or Sea Scout cap and official fleur 
de lys badge essential) is recognized by His 
Majesty’s Government as the uniform 
of a public service, non-military body.” 

Two thousand Kent Scouts have been 
watching the telegraph wires, to prevent 
them from being tapped. 

A South London Troop has been in- 
vited into the country to help a farmer 
with his harvesting. 

Scouts are encamped at the Aircraft 
Factory, Hendon, and patrol the building 
day and night. 


Wolverhampton Scouts are carrying 


out a novel idea, suggested by Sir Richard 


Paget, District Commissioner for Wolver- 
hampton. Each Scout is undertaking to 
rear six chickens to help the food supply. 

Other country Scouts have planted all 
the waste land in their neighborhood with 
turnips. 

One of the earliest requests for Scouts 
came from the Prince of Wales, who de- 
sired the assistance of four cyclists at 
York House in connection with the Na- 
tional Relief Fund, of which he is treasurer. 

A lady in Grosvenor Square rang up for 
the services of the same number in making 
up bandages, while the Secretary of the 
G. P. O. asked for sixty, all cyclists, to 
relieve the telegraph department. Another 
public department required one hundred 
at once who were able to give their services 
continuously for a week. 

Authentic reports from the Continent, 
however, are not so easy to obtain as 
those from England, and they are not 
quite so thoroughly in accord with the 
peace aims of the Boy Scout movement 
as are the reports from England. 

The Chief Scout Executive, Mr. James 
E. West, has recently received from Mr. 
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A. J. Wade, Secretary of the Boy Scout 
Association of England, a letter in which 
he tells about the work of the Scouts in 
England. He also mentions the activities 
on the Continent, and his letter consti- 
tutes the best authority that the Boy 
Scouts of America have received on the 
Scout situation in France, Belgium and 
Germany. 

“As regards the Continent,” says Mr. 
Wade, ‘“‘the Belgium Boy Scouts have, 
so far as I can gather, been divided into 
two classes. One class serves at the front 
as volunteers and the other confine them- 
selves to non-military work, but it is pretty 
obvious that the German nation regari 
the members of the Belgian Boy Scouts as 
combatants. 

“The French boys have not been recog- 
nized by the government in the same way 
as we have, and their efforts are to all 
intents and purposes entirely confined to 
helping the Red Cross Fire Brigade and 
other definite peace associations. 

“Few accounts have reached us of the 
German Scouts, but as their training was 
inclined to be distinctly military, they 
are almost certain to be used in a military 
capacity as far as their age and physique 
will allow. 

“The nations now at war in Europe are 
fighting for their very existence, and so 
it is up to every man who loves his country 
to serve it as the government thinks best. 

“T mention this as, after the war, we 
may be accused of having military tenden- 
cies, and as evidence the accusers will 
state the work we have done, but under 
the circumstances I think you will agree 
that we have maintained our principles 
on every hand. The government has 
definitely recognized us as a non-military 
public service body, and the work that 
we have performed has been identical to 
that of the police with the exception that 
we, the Scouts, have no arresting powers. 

“Six years ago the Chief Scout stated 
that if he were given the price of one 
dreadnaught he would make international 
war impossible; with practically no funds 
he has established a world-wide brother- 
hood, therefore it is only reasonable to 
assume that with funds and six years to 
work in he could have made the movement 
a real factor for peace.” 
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N the fifteenth of October Hon. 
Augustus Gardner of Massachu- 
setts introduced a House joint 
resolution, providing for a com- 

mission of nine members to investigate 
the actual condition and needs of the 
United States Army and Navy, and the 
following day was heard on his proposition 
as follows: 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I introduced House joint resolution 372, 
“Providing for a national security com- 
mission.’ 

This resolution calls for an investigation 
whose purpose is to ascertain whether the 
United States is prepared for war. Today 
I am addressing this body because I need 
help in pressing that resolution to a hearing. 


A DELIBERATE DELUSION 


For a dozen years I have sat here like a 
coward, and I have listened to men say that 
in time of war we could depend for our 
defense upon our National Guard and our 
Naval Militia, and I have known all of the 
time that it was not so. I am a former 
militiaman myself. I am a veteran of the 
Spanish War, and I tell you that any such 
doctrine is the supremest folly. Under that 
delusion in ten short years we have allowed 
our navy to slough away from a strong 
second to England, until now it is a very bad 
third, and is fast sinking to fourth or fifth 
place. The theory in this country that we 
can create an army and a navy right off the 
reel is totally and entirely wrong. After war 
breaks out you cafinot improvise a dread- 
naught, you cannot improvise a torpedo, you 
cannot improvise a forty-two- -centimeter 
howitzer, you cannot improvise a traveling 
concrete plant, you cannot improvise plants 
for inflating Zeppelin balloons, you cannot 
improvise sailors. 


All those things must be provided in time 
of peace, and yet we are neglecting them. 
And, my friends, you cannot make a fighting 
regiment out of a militia organization until 
you have either eliminated twenty per cent 
of the personnel of that militia organization 
or stiffened their resistance against the 
instinct of self-preservation. I have been a 
militiaman. I have seen militiamen go into 
the Spanish War. Many a lad enters the 
National Guard in times of peace and then 
is ashamed not to volunteer when war breaks 
out. He goes to war half-heartedly, hoping 
against hope that when the time comes he 
will be brave. Perhaps he may be brave, but 
often and often the spirit is willing and yet 
the flesh is weak. That twenty per cent is 
quite enough to disorganize the best material 
which ever went to war. 

The militia has not been dependable in a 
tight place in the past. You have got to 
go through the long, weary process of cutting 
out the timid and hardening the rest before 
your National Guard regiment will become 
an effective volunteer regiment. 


THE STORY OF THE SPANISH WAR 


“Ob yes,”’ somebody says to me, “that is 
the same old story that we have been hearing 
so long, that the United States is not prepared 
for war.”” My friends, it is the same old 
story, and it is a true old story. We were 
not prepared for war when the Spanish War 
broke out in 1898, and we were not prepared 
for war when the Spanish War ended. 

At the end of April, 1898, war was declared 
against Spain, and there came a call for 
volunteers for one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand only. Afterwards, in May, came 
a call for seventy-five thousand more volun- 
teers. Did those volunteers mobilize, all 
equipped, rushing to the front like the coming 
of the wind? By no means. A great many 
of those volunteers have not mobilized yet. 
Did you know, Mr. Speaker, that in the 
Spanish War a great many states of this 
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Union were unable to supply their entire 
quota until after the war was ended? If 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, General 
Hulings, were here today, he would tell you 
that on the ninth day of August, 1898, at 
Coamo, Porto Rico, three months and a 
half after war was declared, he led his men 
into action, armed with rifles which had only 
been in their hands for three days. In Cuba, 





Our MILITARY RESOURCES 


For a dozen years | have sat here like 
a coward and I have listened to men 
saying that in time of war we could 
depend for our defense upon our 
National Guard and our Naval Militia 
and I have known all of the time that 
it was not so. I ama former militia- 
man myself. I> am a veteran of the 
Spanish War, and I tell you that any 
such doctrine is the supremest folly 











during the Spanish War, in the month of 
July, two regiments went into battle armed 
with short-range Springfield rifles, shooting 
black-powder cartridges. There in the press 
gallery sits Sergeant Goodwin of Company 
K, Third Texas. Were he on the floor, he 
could tell you how his company for five 


months had to put up with antique black- 


powder Springfields. To be sure, many of 
those valuable relics were at least safe, for 
they had no triggers and no plungers. 

Mr. Kaun. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. Certainly. 

Mr. Kaun. I can assure the gentleman 
that the situation is not as bad as that today. 
We have eight hundred thousand rifles of 
the Springfield 1904 pattern, and that is the 
greatest reserve that this country has ever 
had at any one time 

Mr. GARDNER. I was coming to our 
rifle reserve. On my right another Spanish 
War veteran, Mr. Greene, of Vermont, 
reminds me that those two regiments in 
Cuba, of which I spoke, were armed with 
ramrod bayonets instead of intrenching 
tools. 

DEAF TO EVIDENCE 


Let us see if the situation is much better 
today. The naval board is continually 
dinning into our ears a story of the unpre- 
paredness of the United States for war. 
Every time he issues a report General Wood 
tells us the same thing about the army. He 
appeals to us to arise from our lethargy and 
take an interest in these questions which 
are vital to the nation. Yet we go on slum- 
bering and gibbering and scattering money 
for all sorts of projects wherever the votes 
grow thickest, and I am just as bad as anyone 
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else in that respect. What is the matter with 
us? Are we blind? Are we crazy? Do we 
not see? Of course we see, but we know that 
every boy in the United States is brought up 
to believe that we can “‘lick’”’ all creation, and 
we are ashamed, we are afraid, to go to our 
constituents and tell them the truth. I have 
been afraid all these dozen years to turn 
around and say to the National Guard 
in my district, ‘We cannot depend on the 
greater part of the National Guard to do 
effective service in time of war.’’ In all the 
dozen years that I have known that fact, 
until this minute I have never said so. 

We Congressmen have been salving our 
consciences by trying to believe that no one 
would dare attack the United States. Are 
you so confident of that assumption now, 
gentleman? Do you believe that if, after 
this war, Germany found the Monroe Doc- 
trine standing in her way—Germany or any 
other powerful nation—do you feel so sure 
that she would pay any attention to that 
doctrine of ours if the redundancy of her 
population forced her to look about for 
colonial outlets? 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND ASIATIC 
EXCLUSION 

The United States by the Monroe Doctrine 
has said to the world, ‘‘You must not colonize 
in Mexico, and you must not colonize in 
South America—rich, fertile South America 
We do not intend to colonize there ourselves, 
bvt you shall not colonize there, either. 





MonroeE DoctTrRINE IN TIME OF WAR 


We Congressmen have been salving 
our consciences by trying to believe that 
no one would dare attack the United 
States. Are you so confident of that 
assumption now, gentlemen? Do you 
believe that if, after this war, Germany 
found the Monroe Doctrine standing 
in her way—Germany or any other 
powerful nation—do you feel so sure 
that she would pay any attention to 
that doctrine of ours if the redundancy 
of her population forced her to look 
about for colonial outlets? 











You shall not be allowed to overflow America 
with colonies recruited from your teeming 
population.”” Do you believe that we can 
maintain any such doctrine unless we are 
prepared to fight for it? Then again, we 
have looked square in the eye of the most 
military nation which Asia has ever known, 
and we have said, “‘We will have none of 
you within our borders.”” Do you suppose 
a proud people like the Japanese will continue 
to listen with equanimity to a doctrine like 
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that, unless behind that doctrine lies a force 
which can put it into effect? Perhaps men 
say that the Monroe doctrine and the Asiatic 
exclusion doctrine are prompted by national 
selfishness. So be it. I concur in both doc- 
trines. I am ready to battle for them and 
I am ready to pay the bill for enforcing them 

Possibly the world may think that this 
country is a dog in the manger in its attitude 
toward South America and Mexico. At all 
events, let us not be toothless dogs in the 
manger, who bark noisily, but when it comes 
to biting are found unable to make good. 

THE NAVY 

I believe that our naval school at Annapolis 
leads the world. My race prejudice leads 
me to believe that perhaps English-speaking 
men make a little the best sailors in the world. 
There our advantages end. Let us try not 
to fool ourselves. Competent officers and 
brave men will not offset the difference 
between a six-inch gun and a twelve-inch 
gun. 

How many men do you think we need in 
order to man the modest navy which we 
have? We need one hundred thousand men. 
And how many do you think that we have? 
We have just about fifty thousand men and 
some nine thousand Naval Militia. Before 
we can mobilize our fleet we must enlist 
approximately forty-one thousand raw re- 
cruits, many of whom never saw the sea in 
their whole lives. 

We have been reading about the exploits 
of the submarine which the Germans call 
U-9. Weare told that she sank three British 





AMERICAN Navy UNDERMANNED 


How many men do you think we need 
in order to man the modest navy which 
we have? We need one hundred 
thousand men. And how many do you 
think that we have? We have just about 
fifty thousand men and some nine 
thousand Naval Militia. Before we 
can mobilize our fleet we must enlist 
approximately forty-one thousand raw 
recruits, many of whom never saw the 
sea in their whole lives 











cruisers by three successive torpedoes. Per- 
haps you think we might do the same thing. 
We might if we had the torpedoes, but do 
you realize that we have on the average only 
one long-range torpedo for each torpedo tube 
with which our vessels are supplied? 

Mr. Bortanp. Does the gentleman care 
to yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. Certainly. 

Mr. Bortanp. My understanding is, and 
I ask if it be correct, that the United States 
has spent more on its navy in recent years 
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per year than any nation except Great 
Britain; that we have exceeded annually 
the naval expenditure of Germany by twelve 
or fifteen million dollars. Is not that the 
fact? 

Mr. GARDNER. I do not know. What 
effect does that have on the argument? 

Mr. Bortanp. Under those conditions 
ought we not to have a better navy? 





We Must Not DeEcEivE OurRSELVES 


The truth is that each one of us is afraid 
that some National-Guard man in his 
district will say, ‘“‘Why that man 
Gardner says I am no good. I will 
teach him.”’ That is why the people 
of the United States have not yet awak- 
ened to the understanding that forty- 
two centimeter guns and superdread- 
naughts present stronger arguments 
than past victories and present treaties 











Mr. GARDNER. I cannot tell the 
man. I am talking about the results, not 
about the causes. I do not wish to go into 
controversial matters of that sort. I know 
the answer and so does the gentleman who 
interrupted me. Construction is expensive 
in this country, and our crews are highly 
paid. The German crews are unpaid, I think. 

Mr. Speaker, as I was saying, we have only 
one long-range torpedo for each torpedo tube. 
You might almost as well have one projectile 
for each gun, except that torpedoes cost eight 
Gamal ddlia each and they are said to 
take one year to build. 

The plans of modern warfare on the sea 
require fast scouts to keep in touch with the 
enemy and find out where he is. These scouts 
must have a minimum speed of at least thirty 
knots an hour. How many such scouts do 
you suppose we have? Mr. Speaker, we have 
only three of these scouts with which to ob- 
tain our information. Germany has fourteen 
fast scouts and Great Britain has thirty-one. 
How about the great fighting weapon, the 
ship which must lie across the ocean paths 
and intercept the enemy? How about the 
dreadnaught and the dreadnaught cruiser, 
the great, strong fighting men-of-war? Let 
us see how we stand in that respect. Great 
Britain has forty-two dreadnaughts and 
dreadnaught cruisers built and_ building. 
Germany has twenty- Six. We have only 
twelve. “Oh,”’ you say, ‘‘the day of dread- 
naughts has gone by; it is submarines which 
we want.”” I do not agree with you that the 
dreadnaught’s day has passed, but most 
certainly I believe that we need a powerful 
fleet of submarines. Let us see how we stand 
in that respect. Great Britain has sixty-four 
submarines, and we are fourth on the list 
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with twenty-eight. So it goes—we are short 
of nearly every kind of vessel and nearly every 
kind of armament. The longer it takes to 
build things, by some strange chance it seems 
as if the shorter we were of them. 

Now, if we have not got a fleet, ship for 
ship, which matches the fleet which comes 
against us, we probably cannot stop that 
opposing fleet. If we cannot stop his fleet, 
the enemy can land his troops anywhere on 
the coast of the United States that he sees fit. 
We have no army wherewith to oppose them. 


THE ARMY 
Do you know what we have got in the way 
of anarmy? Do you know what we have got 
with which to oppose four million trained 
men, which happens to be the war strength 
of the German army? 
Do you realize that 
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Mr. Humpureys of Mississippi. 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

Mr. Humpureys of Mississippi. How long 
does it require to manufacture the ordinary 
field artillery? 

Mr. GARDNER. The 3.2’s? 

Mr. Humpeureys of Mississippi. 
know how many ‘3.2’s” there are. 

Mr. GARDNER. No one knows how long 
it takes to manufacture the forty-two centi- 
meter guns, because they are quite new in 
war. I understand that it takes a year to 
manufacture certain kinds of cannon, but I 
believe that it can be done more expedi- 
tiously in the Krupp factory than in the 
United States. 

Mr. Humpureys of Mississippi. I am 

speaking of the char- 
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I do not 





we have only about 
eighty-five thousand 
regulars and about 
one hundred twenty 
thousand militia? 
Are those militia 
trained? Why, Mr. 
Speaker, sixty per 
cent of the men in 
the militia who are 





Our WEAKNESS KNOWN 


The gentleman says that we must not 
tell the world of our weakness. 
fact is that foreigners already perceive 
our weakness a great deal more clearly 
than the American people do 


acter of field artillery 
that we have now. 
Mr. GARDNER. A 
member of the com- 
mittee on military 
affairs on my right 
tells me that it takes 
nine months to make 
the ordinary field 
artillery; that is, the 


The 








armed with a rifle do 
not know how to use it properly. Sixty per 
cent last year were unable to qualify even as 
third-class marksmen. 


Half of that sixty per cent—thirty per cent 
—did not even try to qualify with the rifle. 
That is all which we have got to defend us. 
What is the use of talking this arrant humbug 


any more to the country? I am telling you 
the truth. .That is what we have got to face 
But I do not blame you gentlemen. .I blame 
the inflated optimism which has led us to 
believe that we can whip all creation. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kahn] said, it is a fact that at 
last we have nearly one million modern rifles 
on which we can depend. How about our 
artillery? Let us see what General Wood, 
the Chief of Staff, said in his report last year. 
He tells us of the “alarming condition of 
shortage” in our field artillery guns and 
ammunition. 

Present-day events are showing that it is 
mighty dangerous to be weak in artillery. 

Of course, it is evident that our main de- 
fense must be the navy. This country will 
not tolerate these huge European land 
armaments. But at all events we can vastly 
increase the regular army without putting 
an undue burden on the taxpayers. Further- 
more, we can equip it with plenty of the latest 
artillery; we can equip it with plenty of the 
latest machines for fighting in the air; we 
can double the number of our officers; we 
can treble the number of our non-commis- 
sioned officers; and, by the way, all England 
today is posted with advertisements offering 
inducements for old non-commissioned offi- 
cers to rejoin the colors. 


horse artillery. 

Mr. HuMPHREYs of 
Mississippi. The gentleman will pardon me. 
The answer usually made is that it takes a 
long time to build a navy, but that we could 
very readily put an army in the field because 
we could get the men. 

Mr. GARDNER. If the gentleman has fol- 
lowed my argument he knows that I believe 
that we cannot get the men in a short space 
of time. 

Mr. Humpnreys of Mississippi. I believe 
so, too. I believe as the gentleman docs. 
It would be utterly impossible for us to equip 
the army with artillery under twelve months; 
it matters not how much money we were 
willing to spend. 

Mr. GARDNER. If you want to build this 
enormous German artillery, which is drawn 
by two motors and pushed by a third, no 
one knows how long it will take to do so. 

Mr. MontacueE. I did not understand the 
gentleman’s statement just now. Was it 
that we could not get the men, or what was 
it? 

Mr. GARDNER. In my opinion, it would 
take a long time to get the men. I have 
stated my own belief that militia must not 
be depended upon for our defense. 

Mr. MontaGuE. May I ask the gentle- 
men whatfis the need, then, of exposing our 
weakness ‘to the world at. this particular 
time? 

Mr. GARDNER. That is what gentlemen 
have been saying right along. Meanwhile we 
have gone ahead telling our boys that we 
can whip the world without half trying. The 
gentleman says that we must not tell the 
world of our weakness. The fact is that 
foreigners already perceive our weakness a 
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great deal more clearly than the American 
people do. 

Mr. Kaun. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

Mr. Humpureys of Mississippi. The fact 
is that the American people are the only 
people who do not know it. Is not that a 
tact? 

Mr. Kaun. The gentleman has referred 
to the report of General Leonard Wood of 
last year in reference to our inefficiency in 
the artillery branch of our establishment. 
Dees not the gentleman know we appro- 
priated some millions of dollars for the 
increase of the artillery in the last military 
appropriation bill? 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. GARDNER. I know there has been an 
improvement in artillery, but what I am 
contending for is a radical change, not a 
palliative. The whole matter lies deeper 
than Congress. The trouble is that we have 
never dared to tell the people that they are 
living in a fool’s paradise, for fear that we 
should antagonize somebody and perhaps 
incur the charge that we are revealing our 
weakness to foreign nations, as if there were 
any secret about our weakness which we could 
conceal if we tried. The truth is that each 
one of us is afraid that some National-Guard 
man in his district will say, ‘‘Why that man, 
Gardner says I am no good. I will teach 
him.’’ That is why the people of the United 
States bave not yet awakened_to the under- 
standing that forty-two centimeter guns and 
superdreadnaughts present stronger argu- 
ments than past victories and present 
treaties. 


Congressman Gardner’s proposition is 
a timely one, and it required considerable 
independence of character to support, 
in view of the fact that his district has 
always been famous for the prominence 
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and reputation of its citizen soldiery and 
private men. There is hardly an American 
family in this country that does not 
number among its ancestors and late or 
recent ‘members men who have served 
bravely and effectively against “the In- 
dian enemy,” or the trained veterans of 
France, England, Germany and Spain, 
as well as the half-civilized warriors and 
semi-pirates of Africa, Asia and the 
Pacific archipelagoes. 

That the American militia has been the , 
defence of the colonies, the founders of 
the republic, and its main reliance in the 
Civil War is not only true, but so incon- 
testably established by the Civil War 
that no prior record of military courage 
and skill has ever equalled the showing 
made by the volunteers of both the Federal 
and Confederate armies, neither of which 
could ever secure even a tenth part of their 
force through their regular army organi- 
zations. 

Men don’t care to parade in khaki when 
military display is needed, and there is no 
reason why a strong uniform should not 
be worn in peace. As to the lack of artil- 
lery, etc., that is the fault of a service in 
which official perquisites and a demand 
for pensions seem to deplete appropria- 
tions, which should at least fill our arsenals 
and magazines with all that can be needed 
at ten days’ notice. 

If something is not done, it is not un- 
likely that “‘watchful waiting” will be our 
only resource when the next foreign 
question comes up for settlement. 


Let the fear of a danger be a spur to prevent it; he 
that fears otherwise gives advantage to the danger; it is 
less folly not to endeavor the prevention of the evil thou 
fearest than to fear the evil which thy endeavor cannot 
prevent.—Quarles. 
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T has been the aim in previous articles 
to give the principal facts in connec- 
tion with the journeyings of the 
Continental Congress, which was al- 

most a government on wheels, and the 
reasons which led up to the selection of a 
permanent seat of government. It is 
desirable to state also the important 
facts in connection with its establishment. 

The new seat of government was laid 
out by three Commissioners, Thomas 
Johnson, David Stuart and Daniel Carroll, 
who were appointed by President Wash- 
ington January 22, 1791. These Com- 
missioners called the Ten Miles Square 
provided for in the Constitution the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Capital City 
the City of Washington, though they had 
not been given authority by Congress to 
name either. George Washington himself 
modestly referred to the city of his name as 
the Federal City. This appears in a letter 
which he wrote to Dr. William Thornton 
who designed a winter home for Washing- 
ton at the Capital. This house has been 
demolished recently to make way for the 
extension of the Capitol Grounds to the 
magnificent Union Station which the rail- 
roads entering Washington have erected on 
a monumental scale as their part toward 
the upbuilding of the Capital of the Nation. 
This residence was being built on North 
Capitol Street, two blocks north of the 
Capitol, at the time of Washington’s 
death. His letter to Dr. Thornton, who 
was also the architect of the Capitol, is as 
follows: 


Favored by Thos. Law, esq. 
Mount VERNON, December 20, 1798. 
Dear Sir— 

Enclosed is a check on the Bank of Alex- 
andria for $500 to enable Mr. Blagden, by 
your draughts, to proceed in laying in ma- 
terial for carrying on my building in the 
Federal City. 

I saw a building in Philadelphia of about 
the same front and elevation that are to be 
given to my two houses which please me. 
It consisted also of two houses united—doors 
in the center—a pediment in the roof and dor- 
mer windows on each side of it in front— 
skylights in the rear. 

If this is not incongruous with rules of 
architecture I should be glad to have my two 
houses executed in this style. Let me request 
the favor of you to know from Mr. Blagden 
what the additional cost will be. 

I am, dear sir, 

Your most obdt. hble. servt., 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
Willm. Thornton, esq. 


The first Act of Congress, dated July 16, 
1790, providing for the permanent seat of 
government on the Potomac, required that 
it should be located between the Eastern 
Branch of the Potomac and the Conogo- 
cheague Creek which flows into the Po- 
tomac at Williamsport, Maryland, about 
twenty miles north of Harpers Ferry, that 
interesting historical and scenic spot at 
the junction of the Potomac and Shenan- 
doah Rivers, fifty miles northwest of Wash- 
ington on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
A second act of Congress, approved 
March 3, 1791, really after tentative sur- 
veys had been made, authorized the three 
Commissioners who were laying out the 
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Federal District to place the southern 
point as far south as Jones Point where 
Hunting Creek flows into the Potomac, at 
the southern extremity of Alexandria. 
By this Act, and it was undoubtedly its 
purpose, it was possible to place Alexan- 
dria, Washington’s market town, in the 
Ten Miles Square, and the Commissioners 
made the point of beginning at Jones Point, 
the southern-most spot which could be 
selected. Dr. Elisha Cullen Dick laid the 
cornerstone of the new Federal District 
there April 15, 1791. This cornerstone 
is at the base of the little lighthouse which 
every tourist from Washington to Mount 
Vernon by steamer sees on his right at the 
point of land south of Alexandria. From 
this point lines were run ten miles to the 
northwest and ten miles to the northeast. 
Then the lines parallel to these were run, 
making the ten miles square provided for 
in the Constitution of the United States 
as a permanent seat of government. The 
land taken was in Prince George and Mont- 
gomery counties in Maryland and Fairfax 
county, Virginia. 


N October 21, 1669, Captain Robert 


Howsen in payment for bringing 120 
colonists to Virginia was granted by 
Governor Berkeley 6,600 acres of land 
extending along the Potomac from Hunting 
Creek or as it was then known, Indian 
Cabin Creek, to a point opposite My 


Lord’s Island, now Analostan Island, 
lying between the present city of Wash- 
ington and the Virginia village of Rosslyn. 
Captain Howsen sold his land to John 
Alexander, who in 1677 sent some settlers 
to occupy it. The first settlement where 
Alexandria now is was known as Belle 
Haven, probably because there was be- 
tween two points of land at the north and 
south ends of the settlement a safe harbor 
for the small vessels of that day. In 1748, 
by Act of the Colonial Legislature of Vir- 
ginia, the formation of the town of Alex- 
andria, so named for the early proprietor of 
the land embracing it, was authorized. 
That part of the present city of Wash- 
ington west of Rock Creek which is locally 
still called Georgetown was laid out in 
pursuance of an Act of the British Province 
of Maryland of June 8, 1751, twenty-five 
years before we declared our independence 
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of Great Britain and forty years before the 
District of Columbia was carved out of 
Maryland and Virginia. The small tract 
which was originally embraced in George- 
town belonged to George Gordon and 
George Beall, and the town was laid out | 
during the reign of George II. It does not 
appear to be known whether Georgetown 
was named for George II or for the two 
Georges who owned the land, but it seems 
probable that it was for the latter. 

The Act of Congress approved March 3, 
1791, provided that all public buildings 
at the permanent seat of government on 
the Potomac should be erected on the 
Maryland side of the river. It is easily 
seen that in the course of time those who 
lived on one bank of a river nearly a mile 
wide would tire of contributing to the 
upbuilding of a city on the other side, 
and on the demand of those residing in 
the portion of the District of Columbia 
which came from Virginia it was receded 
to that state in pursuance of an Act of 
Congress approved July 9, 1846. Since 
that time the District of Columbia has 
embraced only 69.245 square miles instead 
of one hundred square miles as originally 
laid out. Of the present area almost 
exactly sixty square miles are land. The 
boundary line between the District of 
Columbia and the state of Virginia is at 
low-water mark on the Virginia shore of 
the Potomac. 

The Washington Monument is practi- 
cally in the center of the original District 
of Columbia. To be exact, the Pan Ameri- 
can Building, only a few hundred feet 
northwest of the monument, which houses 
the organization having for its object 
the development of trade among the na- 
tions of the western hemisphere, stands 
where the diagonals of the Ten Miles 
Square intersected, and therefore at its 
very center. 

The District of Columbia, as the country 
existed at the foundation of the govern- 
ment, was very centrally located between 
the north and the south. Moreover, it 
is easily seen that those who lived beyond 
the Alleghany Mountains, few to be sure 
in those days, could reach the seat of gov- 
ernment through the Potomac Valley more 
readily than they could any other point 
on the Atlantic seaboard. But as the 
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Nation expanded and the boundless West 
was acquired, there came to be expressed 
frequently 'a demand for the removal of 
the capital to the geographical center of 
the enlarged Republic. St. Louis was most 
frequently suggested. This proposition 
was advanced as long as it could be, but 
it was heard seldom after our Civil War 
because the men who fought and died for 
their country fought and died that the 
government at Washington might live. 
Washington was the concrete object of 
their devotion. Thereafter the govern- 
ment was not bound merely by the his- 
torical ties of two generations to Washing- 
ton as a capital, but the spot came by the 
sacrifices made for the preservation of 
the government of which it was the seat 
to be sacred ground. 

The District of Columbia was not merely 
at the geographical center of the new 
Republic but it was also very near the 
center of population when it became the 
actual seat of government in 1800, the ex- 
act center of population at that time 
being almost due west of Baltimore and 
due north of Washington, not more than 
twenty-five miles from the latter city. 


HE fact that there was discussion as to 

the removal of the capital city may 
have had much to do during the early days 
in preventing the city’s upbuilding, the 
paving of its streets and its beautification 
generally. It should be remembered, 
however, that until 1878, regardless of 
the great amount of government property 
and of the fact that the government ob- 
tained the land for the streets and parks 
without cost, the residents of the District 
of Columbia bore all of the expenses of the 
city. This was manifestly unfair. The 
city was laid out as the Capital of the 
Nation on a plan commensurate with that 
object and on a scale more generous than 
would be dreamed of for any ordinary 
municipality because of the cost of main- 
tenance. As the Nation’s Capital, contain- 
ing much government property, it was 
incumbent upon the Nation to maintain it, 
or at the very least to bear a share of the 
burden of supporting it instead of imposing 
upon those who resided in the city the ex- 
pense of paving streets twice as wide as 
are found in most cities and giving fire 
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and police protection to government build- 
ings. It should be remembered that many 
of the streets which run north and south 
and east and west are over one hundred 
feet wide and that numerous avenues 
which cross the streets on the diagonals 
are from 120 to 160 feet in width. 

The city of Washington was planned by 
Major Pierre Charles L’Enfant, a French 
engineer officer, who during the Revolution 
served on Washington’s staff for a time, 
and the work of laying out the city was 
completed by his successor, Major Andrew 
Ellicott. 

The city as planned originally extended 
from the Potomac and Eastern Branch or 
Anacostia River on the south to the 
Boundary or what is now known as Florida 
Avenue on the north, and to Rock Creek 
on the west. The land for this capital city 
in the wilderness was acquired from nine- 
teen farmers, and embraced 6,111 acres. 
The new government was poor and could 
not pay for the land it needed for its capi- 
tal. It asked the nineteen proprietors to 
convey their lands to two trustees, Thomas 
Beall and John Mackall Gantt, who in 
turn transferred 83.93 per cent of it to 
three commissioners appointed to lay out 
the District and city for the permanent use 
of the government of the United States, 
and returned 16.07 per cent of it to the 
grantors on the following conditions: 

3,606 acres without any payment whatever, 
for streets and avenues. Thus 
59 per cent of the total area ac- 
quired became thoroughfares 

982 acres for the government to divide into 
lots and sell, the proceeds being 
used in paying at $66 an acre 
for 541 acres for public use and 
toward the construction of public 
buildings. 

541 acres paid for from the proceeds of the 
sale of the 982 acres above re- 
ferred to and therefore costing 
the government nothing. 


982 acres returned to the grantors. 


6,111 acres in all. 


It is seen, therefore, that the only land 
which the original proprietors were paid 
for was 541 acres, but that these 541 acres 
cost the government nothing as it paid for 
them from the proceeds of the sale of 982 


acres which were given to it. The new 
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government therefore obtained 5,129 acres 
of the 6,111 acres in the new Federal City 
without the payment of a cent. Was a 
shrewder deal ever consummated? In 
addition to obtaining some money also 
for the construction of public buildings 
from the sale of the land given to it which 
was divided into 10,136 building lots, the 
new government accepted gifts of $72,000 
from Maryland and of $120,000 from 
Virginia toward the construction of public 
buildings. While these amounts were 
really offered as inducements by those 
states to secure the establishment of the 
new seat of government on the Potomac 
it is strange, nevertheless, that since the 
government has become so great and so 
rich it has not generously offered to return 
these sums. It has not, however; but on 
the other hand has opposed propositions 
to that end, efforts having been made to 
obtain an appropriation by Congress to 
cover the Virginia donation of $120,000 
in order that it might be used toward the 
construction of a great highway from the 
Nation’s Capital to the home of its founder 
at Mt. Vernon. Whether the contributions 
came as inducements or as loans makes 
little difference. They were made when the 
government needed them and they should 
now be returned. Even after securing these 
donations, it was obliged to borrow 
$250,000 more from the state of Maryland 
to use in the erection of public buildings, 
and the government was so poor that it 
could not get this loan without the personal 
guarantee of the three Commissioners who 
laid out the District of Columbia. 

David Burnes, one of the original pro- 
prietors, with whom Washington had much 
trouble in inducing him to accept the terms 
offered, lived in a little cottage which 
until about 1892 stood in the southeast 
corner of the square in which the Pan 
American Bureau is located. This cottage 
was one of the earliest houses built in what 
is now the District of Columbia. David 
Burnes’ daughter, Marcia, married Hon. 
John P. VanNess who had served as a 
member of Congress from the state of New 
York. On account of his acceptance of 
the office of Major of Militia in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, his seat in Congress was 
declared vacant January 17, 1803. He 
built a fine house on the site of the present 
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Pan American Bureau. This house, de- 
signed by Latrobe, who was for many years 
architect of the Capital, was of such pro- 
portions that the block of ground on which 
it stood was called Mansion Square. 

David Burnes and his wife, Anne, now 
rest in Rock Creek Cemetery, north of the 
Soldiers’ Home. Many visit this cemetery 
to see the famous memorial by Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens of which it has been said 
that it was the artist’s effort to portray the 
physical repose and the spiritual mystery 
of the pause which we call death. 


HE Act of Congress of May 3, 1802, 

made provision for a mayor for the 
city of Washington to be appointed by the 
President and a city council to be elected 
by the people. By the Act of May 4, 1812, 
the city council was empowered to elect a 
mayor annually. The law was again 
changed on May 15, 1820, and the Act of 
Congress approved that day provided 
for the election by the people of a mayor 
for a two-year term. Again on February 21, 
1871, a change was made. By the Act of 
that date a territorial form of government 
for the District of Columbia was provided, 
consisting of a governor and a board of 
public works, composed of the governor 
and four other persons, all of whom were 
appointed by the President. A legislative 
assembly was also provided for, consisting 
of a council of eleven members appointed 
by the President, and a house of delegates 
consisting of twenty-two members who 
were elected by the people. By this Act 
also the District of Columbia was given a 
delegate in the House of Representatives. 
Norton P. Chipman served as delegate 
from April 21, 1871, to March 4, 1875, 
throughout the period that the District 
had a spokesman in Congress. During 
its territorial form of government, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia had two governors, the 
first being Henry D. Cooke, who served 
from February 28, 1871, to September 13, 
1873, and the second, Alexander Robey 
Shepherd, who held the office from the lat- 
ter date to June 30, 1874; the Act of 
June 20, 1874, having abolished the terri- 
torial form of government and provided 
for a government by a board of three 
Commissioners to be appointed by the 
President. Two of these Commissioners 
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must be residents of the District for three 
years prior to appointment and the other 
must be an officer in the Engineer Corps 
of the army not below the rank of captain. 

The most important Act which Congress 
has passed, however, in regard to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, is that approved June 11, 
1878, which while continuing in force the 
government by a board of three Commis- 
sioners, provided that after July 1, 1878, 
the United States government should 
share equally with the citizens of the 
District of Columbia the expense of main- 
taining the Nation’s Capital. Since that 
time the development of the city has gone 
forward steadily, and the beautification 
of the city has been the concern of Congress 
as it always should have been, as well as 
that of the permanent residents of the city, 
so that every citizen of the Republic may 
rightly feel that Washington is not his 
Capital in name only but that in contribut- 
ing his six cents a year, which is approx- 
imately the annual cost to each citizen 
of the United States in the upbuilding of 
the city, it is his in reality, that he is a joint 
owner of the seat of government. 


HERE were in the District of Columbia 

at the latest census, which was taken in 
April, 1913, 255,153 white people and 
98,144 colored, or a total of 353,297. 
These permanent residents of the District 
pay a per capita tax of about twenty dollars 
for every man, woman and child. It is seen 
from these figures that twenty-seven and 
seventy-seven hundredths per cent of the 
population is colored. The great majority 
of them are poor and own no property, so 
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that to a great-extent their share of the cost 
of maintaining the government of the Dis- 
trict is borne by the other residents. 

There has been in recent years an effort 
on the part of certain members of Congress 
to again throw upon the permanent resi- 
dents the entire burden of maintaining 
the city of Washington which was laid out 
as the Federal Capital, but every man and 
woman, and especially every child, loves 
his Capital at least six cents’ worth and 
would not have its progress retarded in 
order to save each year the price of the 
stamps for three letters. 

The Act of June 20, 1874, changing the 
form of government of the District of 
Columbia, was passed principally because 
Alexander R. Shepherd during his term 
as governor had made improvements in 
so many places in changing the grade of 
streets and in paving them that the burden 
of the tax-payers became unbearable, and 
the new law was an answer to their prayer 
for relief. Governor Shepherd is familiarly 
known as “Boss Shepherd,” and while he 
was reviled by the citizens of the District 
during his term of office for the heavy bur- 
dens imposed upon them, his memory is 
revered by those who live in Washington 
today. He is acknowledged by every- 
one to have been the founder of modern 
Washington. His statue in bronze at the 
corner of Fourteenth Street and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue in front of the Municipal 
Building is a public acknowledgment of 
the debt of gratitude owed to him not by 
the people of Washington alone, but by 
every lover of the beautiful Capital City 
of this Nation. 
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YIS year you can ‘cut out’ your 

avalanche of sentimental slush, 

Kelly; business is good and we 

are crowded for space.” There 
was more than the usual cynicism in the 
city editor’s tone. The quarrel with his 
wife the night before had not given him 
any special ‘“‘peace-on-earth-good-will-to- 
man” impulse, and, human-like, he imag- 
ined all the world felt as he felt. 

“Good heavens, Mr. Moore!” exclaimed 
Kelly, “you don’t mean you’re going to 
bid for the holiday trade and not give 
them any of the trimmings?” 

“Oh, well, jolly them along a little, of 
course, but don’t go in so all-fired hard 
on the Santa Claus rot; there’s not a child 
over two years old in Bradley County 
anyway that believes in that old gag any 
more.” 

“What’ll you bet?” said Kelly. 

Moore went on counting the letters in 
the heads he was writing. He shouted 
instructions to the composing room through 
the speaking tube; wrote a lead to some 
city hall stuff; blue-penciled the cub 
reporter’s copy; made out assignments 
for the next day; made some expressive 
comments to the proofreader with an 
indignant finger, while he assured the 
managing editor, in the blandest of tones 
over the wire, that they would certainly 
get out earlier today—he was the city 
editor principally because he could think 
of seventeen separate series of subjects 
at the same time—then he looked at 
Kelly. 
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A Letter to Santa Claus 


cy 
Lannie Haynes Martin 
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“T’ll give a ten-dollar prize,” he said, 
‘Sf you can find a kid that’s got a millionth 
of a grain of faith in the thing!” 

“T’ll take you!” said Kelly, and that is 
how the Evening Index came to run a daily 
column of letters to Santa Claus. 

Kelly’s desk was stacked higher than 
the want-ad bureau with possible and 
impossible communications, and his pock- 
ets bulged when he went home at night 
with the ones he thought he would probably 
run, but he could not use a tenth of them. 
All kinds and conditions of children were 
writing, and whether they believed in the 
Santa Claus myth or not, they talked in 
terms of faith just as glibly as the grown- 
ups, and were just as anxious as their 
elders to air their problems in print. 

But one day a letter came that got 
hold of Kelly’s heart. It was written on a 
soiled, ruled sheet of paper which had 
once been the color of “blue John” milk, 
and ran: 

Deer mister santy claws 

this aint no letter tellin’ yer as how yer 
ter bring we ‘uns a lot of things its jist ter 
give yer an invite ter come to our house. 
Micky Dennis he says yer dont come round 
whar they aint no maws an’ my maw she 
aint here, but I’m a writin’ to tell yer she 
aint dead ner gone away fer good ner nothing 
like Micky’s is. she’s jist in the horspitle 
fer a spell and the doctor he say she mought 
be back by crismus day, we all haint lived 
up ‘here long. we ‘uns come from north 
carliny an yer usen to come down thar. 
little Joe he’s mos 7 now an he'll shore be 
plumb heart broke ef yer dont come. i 
never told him what Micky said but i wus 
so afeard it mought be so 1 jist set to work 
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and made him a little frate trane. the man 
at the red front seegar store he gummy the 
boxes fer sweepin’ off the sidewalk and miss 
Jonson, what sews, she gummy the spools 
fer totin’ home the clothes what she done 
sewd. and the rest of the truck i fished outen 
the trash pile in the alley. it haint much fer 
looks thow caws i aint got no paint and the 
engyne it otter be black. so ef yer'd jist 
bring little Joe a shore nuf little engyne i’d 
cert’nly be mighty mutch obleeged ter yer. 
yer tru frend 
BENNY THOMAS. 
P. S. we ‘uns live at 1179 Green’s Alley 
and i wear number 5% shoe when i has enny. 
i aint got no stockings nuther. 


SANTA CLAUS 


strips off of berry boxes, and the spool 
wheels all put on rotating axles, so that 
they would actually run, Kelly just sat 
down in the dust of the alley and held 
his mouth open, regardless of germs, and 
listened while the locomotive manufac- 
turer explained the various working de- 
vices of his model. He had a steam chest, 
a piston rod, a cylinder and a tender, all 
evolved out of the tin cans that came in 
assorted shapes and sizes from the trash 
pile. The long, shallow cigar boxes, their 
lids removed, had been made into flat cars, 

and the deeper ones, set on their 








sides, their lids turned into sliding 
doors, made excellent imitations of 
the regulation box freight car. At 
the end of a train of twelve cars a 
thick, square box made a cunning 
little caboose. 

“Now ef I only had some paint,” 
said Benny, “ter make them thar 
cyars red, and this here engyne it 
otter be black an’—”’ 

“You shall have the paint,” said 
Kelly, ‘‘and say, kid, d’ye know that 
a magazine in this town is offering a 
prize of fifty dollars for the best 
home-made mechanical toy?” 

“Shucks,” said Benny, “this here 
ain’t no milkcanical toy; that’s a 
bakin’ powder can and I didn’t 
make it at home nuther, cause little 
Joe would a saw it.” 

The absolute ingenuousness of the 
child took Kelly back to the thing 
that had brought him there. 

“Look a here, kid,” he said, ‘‘do 








“T'll give you a ten-dollar prize if you can find a kid 
that’s got a millionth of a grain of faith in the thing!” 


“I'll take you,” said Kelly 


When Kelly hunted up 1179 Green’s 
Alley it was only with the thought of get- 
ting a good sob-story feature, but when 
he saw that “frate trane”! Well, Kelly 
confessed that he was “some kid” himself 
over wheels and things and when he saw 
the coupling pins made out of old broom 


wire and the “engyne’’ made of a big 
baking powder can with a rusty apple- 
corer for a smokestack and the bottom of 
a broken beer bottle for a headlight, and 
the cowcatcher constructed from the tin 


you believe all this stuff about Santa 
Claus?” 

“Believe what about him?” said 
Benny, non-committally. 

“Well, that he comes ’round every 
year and climbs down the chimney with 
a lot of things?” 

“TI dunno whether he’s comin’ this year 
or not,” said Benny sorrowfully, ‘but 
he shore did come down in North Carliny 
whar we’uns come from. Me and little 
Joe we heerd him one night on the roof 
and we’d a seed him come down the 
chimbly ef we hadn’t a went to sleep fust.” 

“Here,” Kelly said to himself, “‘is the 
bona fide, genuine article; faith is still 
found on the earth and Moore will have to 
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Kelly just sat down in the dust of the alley and held his mouth open, regardless of germs, and 
listened 


‘pony up’ his ten spot.” Then, with jour- 
nalistic suddenness, he turned from human 
being to reporter and began to figure on 
cuts and leads and climaxes and went into 
the shabby little cottage to get the local 
color of the lonely hearthstone and the 
crustless cupboard. He learned through 
Jenny’s quaint phraseology how the wan- 
derlust of his father had taken them from 
their ancestral abode in the mountains 
through village, town and city till finally 
the impedimenta of a family became excess 
baggage and was dumped. He gathered 
loud-voiced facts about the mother’s 
ceaseless work and illness; he saw big- 
eyed, putty-colored, anemic little Joe; he 
saw the “corn dodger” that Benny was 
trying to bake on a cracker box “Johnny- 
cake board” before a trash-pile fire. 

“My gran’pap he made ’em like that 
when he fit the Yanks,” said Benny, in 


explanation of his queer culinary efforts. 

With the picture of the dirty, trash- 
littered alley, the squalid home, the ragged 
children and little Joe’s big eyes; with the 
big heart-tug that Kelly put in the descrip- 
tion of Benny’s big brother-love and of 
his cooking and cuddling and his anxiety 
for little Joe’s Christmas; with the purse 
unlocking pathos of the sick mother and 
deserting father feature, the paper had 
the story of the season, the city the sensa- 
tion of the year, and before night Moore’s 
ten-dollar nest egg, that he had set Kelly 
oft, had hatched into a golden-egg-laying 
bird, whose produce bade fair to overflow 
the coop. 

Kelly got his five-dollar ‘‘raise,” and his 
girl her seventy-five dollar ring. He got 
new faith in himself and knew he had been 
carried forever over the dam of mediocrity. 
But with it all, and all the office “bou- 
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quets” that came his way, Kelly was still 
more human than reporter, for not a single 
picture of that wonderful “frate trane”’ 
got into his paper! He deliberately gave 
the “‘scoop” to the mechanical magazine 
man, for he knew that Benny would get 
the fifty-dollar prize. But he made his 
own conditions with the magazine. He 
was to have a copy of the page proofs just 
as soon as they were off the press. The 
prize money was to be paid in advance, 
and his paper was to make the announce- 
ment of the award before the magazine 
was put on the news-stands. 

That is how a marked copy of his paper 
and an unbound copy of a magazine 
found their way into the public ward of 
a big hospital where a pale little waif of 
a woman, too discouraged to live, was just 
taking her own time to die. The half-tone 
of Benny in the magazine was so good that 
even his own mother could recognize it. 
And there was the piece in the paper telling 
about a boy—her boy—that had done some 
wonderful thing, and they were going 
to give him a lot of money for it. And 


there in the paper, too, was little Joe. 
She knew him by his big eyes. He hadn’t 


starved! The paper said that Benny had 
taken care of him. Benny was ’most 
twelve years old now. He was going to 
be like her people—the people she had 
run away from to marry handsome, 
shiftless, penniless Joe Thomas. Benny 
could make money now, it said. Then 
Benny could take care of all of them! 
There was no need of her dying so they 
could be sent to an orphan asylum! She 
could have them back! All her old apathy 
fell away in an instant. She sat up in 
bed. “I would like something to eat, 
please,” she said to the nurse. 

And so it came about that that little 
bit of printer’s ink did more in three days 
for the recovery of the woman than all the 
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doctor’s pills and pellets had done in that 
many months. The day before Christmas 
brought her back to two fully fed, cleanly 
clad, jubilantly happy children who told 
her the very first thing that Mr. Kelly 
had said that “Santa Claus was shore a 
comin’ thar that night.” And come he 
did, and conventionally, too, through the 
roof—Mr. Kelly, with a sharp-toothed saw, 
saw to that. It did not take much of an 
opening for his slight, slim body to slip 
through—his Santa Claus stomach was 
collapsible—and when Benny and little 
Joe had met Santa face to face and had 
seen him in the flesh, no amount of subse- 
quent scoffing could shake their perfect 
faith. Even the doubting Dennises were 
brought in that their unbelief might be 
healed, but when over-sophisticated Micky 
cried, ‘““Aw shucks! it’s just some guy 
dressed up,” he was put out because of his 
discourtesy to their guest. 

And little Joe got his “shore nuf engyne,”’ 
and Santa Claus did not forget that Benny 
wore five and one-half shoe and madea good 
guess that he, too, would like something 
with wheels to goround. And the next day 
the Thomases sat down to a Christmas 
dinner the like of which not even their 
“North Carliny” days had ever seen. It 
had all been cooked and sent in—turkey, 
cranberries, gravy, potatoes, pickles, pies, 
iced cakes, pudding, everything! And 
there were enough dry groceries in the 
pantry to last a month, and Benny had a 
bank account, and Kelly, although neither 
he nor Benny knew it, was not just a 
Christmas, but an_ all-the-year-round 
angel! 

That night Mr. Moore said to his wife, 
“T guess, dear, we'll get the runabout 
you wanted.” 

“Peace on earth and good will to man’”’— 
and woman—reigned even in the heart of 
the city editor! 
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IFE-INSURANCE companies and 
their policy-holders are naturally 
much interested in a bill lately 
introduced by Representative 

lsyrnes of South Carolina, which makes it 
a misdemeanor to solicit insurance by mail 
or to collect premiums from the citizen 
of a state where a company may not be 
licensed. The bill relates to both life and 
fire insurance; it would affect all insurance 
companies to a certain extent, for the 
reason that all the larger companies 
transact more or less business, directly or 
indirectly, through correspondence; but 
its passage would more particularly affect 
the Postal Life Insurance Company of 
New York, which has succeeded in building 
up a large and successful business by 
relying chiefly upon advertising and 
correspondence. 

It is charged in many quarters that 
the bill was instigated by certain com- 
panies depending upon life-insurance 
agents, which companies consider the 
Postal’s non-agency way as offering a 
competition inimical to their interests— 
as cutting at the very root of the agency 
way of securing policy-holders. The 
measure, of course, is receiving support 
(open and otherwise) from agents and 
agency companies, from certain insurance 
periodicals published mainly for agents, 
and from a few state insurance com- 
missioners who are*bent on making the 
Postal submit to the numerous state 
exactions with which other companies are 
burdened. The organized opposition to 


the Postal Life is of considerable strength, 
and “the interests” will doubtless bring 
every possible influence to bear on Congress 
to make the bill a law. But the sponsors 
of the measure are experiencing anything 
but smooth sailing; indignant protests 
are heard in every state; many reputable 
periodicals and newspapers have denounced 
the bill, and it requires no special gift of 
prophecy to predict that it will never 
become a law. It will probably, indeed, 
never be reported out of committee, and 
even then it can hardly pass the Senate 
and the House, nor is it believed that 
President Wilson would ever sign so unjust 
and uneconomic a measure, for he knows 
that such a law would be declared uncon- 
stitutional as interfering with the personal 
rights and privileges of citizens of the 
United States, as guaranteed to them by 
the Federal Constitution. 

Apparently those responsible for this 
measure did not at first realize that they 
were denying the public the right to buy 
in the best market’ and were perpetuating 
a system of insurance practice which 
imposes a heavy agency expense upon every 
man thoughtful and self-sacrificing enough 
to provide for those dependent on him. 
The measure is, therefore, not alone 
uncalled for and unnecessary, but is 
absolutely harmful. 

If the instigators of the so-called Byrnes 
bill thought that its introduction would 
at once affect the popularity of insurance 
without agents, their plan has gone wrong, 
for the officials of the Postal Life announce, 
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and the official reports show, that the com- 
pany has experienced an actual gain since 
the measure has been before Congress, 
its new business for June, July, August 
and September of the present year being 
larger than during the same period in 
1913, and this in spite of so-called business 
depression and of the European War, and 
although the company advertises but little 
during the last half of the year. 


HE Postal Life, it may be added, has 

refused to advertise at all in certain 
insurance publications referred to, giving 
as a reason that the circulation of these 
periodicals is principally among insurance 
agents, who are naturally antagonistic 
to the Postal’s non-agency method. The 
company’s Officials assert that since no 
business can be secured from advertise- 
ments in these publications, any money 
expended with them could be regarded 
only as the price of peace. 

There have been several bitter attacks 
upon the Postal Life in certain of these 
insurance journals and so-called investment 
publications which the officials construe 


as vindictive reprisal prompted by the 


company’s refusal to give advertising 
patronage, and no doubt many agents 
show these articles to the company’s 
policy-holders and others who are consid- 
ering insurance. Naturally, timid people, 
who fail to recognize the animus behind 
the articles, have become more or less 
prejudiced, and may remain so until they 
find out what prompts these attacks. 

It is quite needless to say that the 
company is right; a business built on 
purchased silence rests upon an insecure 
foundation, for while words of criticism or 
praise in easily-influenced periodicals may 
have a momentary influence, their editorial 
commendation or criticism soon passes 
by us “as the idle wind which we respect 
not.” 

The Postal Life Insurance Company, 
it will be remembered, was organized at 
the time of the Hughes insurance inves- 
tigation, and it was organized for a purpose 
following many complaints that the cost 
of legal-reserve life insurance was too high. 
A number of men prominent in insurance 
affairs had often expressed the belief that 
the public would welcome a plan by which 
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they might deal direct with an insurance 
institution and thereby save the heavy 
cost of agency organization and commis- 
sions. The founders of the Postal Life 
therefore determined to establish a non- 
agency company in this country, following 
the lead of important companies in Eu 
rope, among which were the Equitable of 
London, organized in 1762; the London 
Life, organized in 1806, and the Metro- 
politan of London, founded in 1835. 

These well-known institutions have al 
ways been strictly non-agency concerns. 
It is true that they are not among the 
largest, but from every other point of 
view they are among the most solid insti- 
tutions in the world. It isa mistake to sup- 
pose that colossal assets always mean 
colossal strength. The true test of financial 
solidity can only be determined by compar- 
ing the assets with the liabilities, and, 
measured by this test, many of the smaller 
companies are resting upon a firmer founda- 
tion than some of the larger concerns. The 
non-agency companies above mentioned 
are classed among the most solid and best 
of life-insurance institutions, and the 
founders of the Postal Life believed it 
possible for a well-managed non-agency 
company to achieve similar success in this 
country. 

The somewhat chaotic condition under 
which the great business of life insurance 
is conducted in the United States was well 
known to the organizers of the Postal 
Life. The different and conflicting laws 
of the various states of the Union, with 
separate and expensive insurance depart- 
ments, licenses, taxation of premiums and 
other exactions, all have combined to make 
the so-called American insurance system 
the laughing stock of financiers. Life insur 
ance, indeed, deserves the fostering care 
of wise and liberal legislation. It should 
be free from all unnecessary burdens, and 
every effort which has for its object the 
elimination of any part of the premium 
cost should be commended rather than 
obstructed, because such an effort eventu 
ally benefits the thousands of thoughtful 
people who provide for those who other 
wise would be well-migh helpless. Every 
obstructive movement is nothing more or 
less than an indirect injury to widows and 
orphans. 
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Sound insurance at the lowest premium 
cost is the end to be achieved, and in this 
achievement the Postal Life is playing a 
part for which it rightly deserves great 
credit. It is easy to understand how the 
elimination of agency expenses and com- 
missions can insure a reduction in the cost 
of premiums, and make it possible to ob- 
tain greater benefits. This is the funda- 
mental principle upon which the company 
is founded. 

It should be remembered that when 
life insurance in the United States gained 
such momentum as to become a great 
financial institution, there resulted a riot 
of legislation for the purpose of so-called 
“regulation” or “supervision,” until we 
find in some instances regulating statutes 
which practically amount to state man- 
agement, with incidental licenses, taxes 
and exactions amounting to more than 
$12,000,000 a year, a great portion of which 
enormous sum goes for the maintenance 
of political jobs which are of no benefit 
whatever to the insuring public, but which 
simply takes money out of their pockets. 

No one objects to a proper governmental 
accounting of insurance transactions, be- 
cause such interest has been coincident with 
the inception and growth of the business 
which is quasi-public, and for the further 
reason that every possible aid, both public 
and private, ought to be given to the attain- 
ment and cultivation of a truthful knowl- 
edge of the just requirements of insurance 
practice; but following the race to shackle 
the companies by insurance legislation 
and to make them stand and deliver, we 
behold a conglomeration of laws requiring 
every company of importance to retain a 
corps of lawyers whose sole business is to 
protect their companies from state legis- 
lation. The Postal Life is the only com- 
pany in this country that is able to steer 
clear of these confusing and uneconomic 
conditions, because it does not “enter” 
the various states by establishing branch 
offices and sending out agents. It trans- 
acts business only at its home office in 
New York, and those who want insurance 
must come to it either personally or by 
correspondence. 

In an address before the University of 
Missouri a few years ago, Darwin P. 
Kingsley, president of the New York Life 
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Insurance Company, said: “The problem 
which faces the management of every ac- 
tive insurance company is: ‘How can it 
profitably, effectively and peacefully serve 
forty-six masters?? The problem is un- 
solvable, because under the present prac- 
tice of insurance supervision there is no 
remedy.” In the same address Mr. 
Kingsley expressed his disappointment 
because the Supreme Court had rendered 
a decision that insurance is neither com- 
merce nor the instrumentality of com- 
merce. ‘‘We are asked to believe,” said 
he, “‘that the sale of goods by sample by 
drummers is commerce, but that the sale 
of life insurance by agents is not com- 
merce. We are told that a telegraph 
message relating to a life-insurance policy 
is commerce, but the policy itself, sent by 
mail, is not commerce; that if a company 
talks to a policy-holder in an adjoining 
state over the telephone, the talk is 
commerce, but the subject of the conver- 
sation is not.” Toward this Supreme 
Court decision Mr. Kingsley stated: ‘‘We 
maintain the attitude that Lincoln as- 
sumed toward the Dred Scott decision,” 
meaning doubtless that there would be 
final emancipation from insurance slavery. 


F late years American economists have 

given considerable attention to the 
question of conservation, there having been 
conservation congresses held in various 
states, and some of the foremost men of 
the country have participated in the dis- 
cussions. The American lumbermen have 
been the object of severe criticism for the 
ruthless manner in which they deplete 
the forests; the farmer has been charged 
with mining the soil instead of cultivating 
it, and the great army of middlemen have 
been held up to public gaze as composed 
of men who toil not, but who are important 
factors in increasing the cost of living. 
Many men of clear foresight have sug- 
gested methods for protection of the young 
and growing timber; they have insisted 
that it is in a sense criminal to rob the soil 
of its fertility and give it nothing in return, 
and they have evolved a process of elim- 
ination by which the toll paid to middle- 
men shall not be so heavy. If these sug- 
gestions are commendable, surely any 
means by which those who sell life insur- 
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ance may eliminate a part of the premium 
expense is worthy of the greatest consid- 
eration and support. It has long been 
the opinion of many people that insurance 
rates are too high, and as a consequence 
of this belief hundreds of assessment 
companies have been organized to meet 
the requirements of those who needed in- 
surance, but who were unable to meet 
the costs imposed by the old-line compan- 
ies. The theory of assessment insurance 
need not be discussed here. Suffice it to 
say that it has proved to be a disap- 
pointment for most people who have 
accepted it as sufficient for the whole 
term of life. Indeed we must look else- 
where for scientific and permanent insur- 
ance than in the assessment field. 


Pe this age the conservative citizen who 
realizes the necessity for insurance does 
not take kindly to any faulty system that 
loads his insurance premium with useless 
expense. He is willing to admit that in 
days when people were skeptical regarding 
insurance affairs, large agency allowances 
were necessary, for most commodities 
only become popular after an energetic 
and expensive initial campaign. The early 
days of practically every industry were 
days of colossal expense in educational 
work. It was particularly so with the 
express industry, the telephone, telegraph, 
electric light, gas and other enterprises of a 
semi-public nature. In practically all 
these industries, however, there has been 
a constant decrease in the percentage of 
the cost for solicitation, because as people 
become educated to the conveniences and 
advantages, they do not need to be solic- 
ited. But the history of legal-reserve life 
insurance shows that its patrons have not 
received any such benefits. The per- 
centage of cost for solicitation is practi- 
cally the same today as thirty years ago, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that 
thousands of people are willing to buy life- 
insurance without being solicited by an 
agent. 

Mail-order houses have been able to 
greatly reduce the cost of merchandise 
by eliminating solicitors; publishing houses 
are supplying the people with sets of books 
at much less cost than in the days when 
the book-agent monopolized the selling end, 
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and travel has become less expensive since 
the railroads reduced the number of men 
engaged in soliciting the patronage of the 
people who contemplated trips to distant 
states; so why should not insurance pre- 
miums be reduced if by any means the cost 
of solicitation can be lessened? 

The people are carrying heavy loads 
today as the consequence of burdensome 
agency methods established in the past. 
It matters little whether these expenses 
were designated brokerage fees or agency 
commissions, the principle is the same. 
The trend of the times is toward conserva- 
tion, and economy, and however harmful 
the movement may be, to those who are 
engaged as agents and canvassers, the 
general public will not take kindly to any 
legislative efforts to impede the work of 
those who are honestly carrying out well- 
defined plans for eliminating part of the 
expense which the public has heretofore 
been compelled to bear. 

The life insurance agent as a rule is the 
only representative of the company known 
to the insured, and his position has always 
been regarded as one of very great respon- 
sibility and importance. He is sometimes 
located great distances from the home 
office, and he has never seen any of the 
company’s Officials. His chief interest 
lies in his commissions. Any statement 
he may make in order to secure business 
is often his own opinion and is not binding 
upon the company. Realizing the weak- 
ness of human nature when a good com- 
mission is in sight, many companies guard 
against the effect of exaggeration on the 
part of agents by inserting a clause in 
their policies to the effect that ‘‘no condi- 
tion, provision or privilege of this policy 
can be waived or modified in any case 
except by an endorsement signed by an 
executive officer of the company.” 

There is probably not a single agency 
company that could command the use of 
the United States mails if the statements 
made by some of the agents to prospect- 
ive patrons were reduced to writing and 
sent through the post-office. Those of 
us who have taken out insurance on the 
fifteen or twenty-year payment plan 
remember what we were promised, and 
also that what we were promised was 
not what we received. Such misleading 











technicalities cannot be practiced by any 
company which today secures business 
exclusively through advertising and offi- 
cial correspondence. A single violation 
of a promise would justify an official 
investigation, and it is to the credit of the 
Post-office Department that the postal 
officials are more alert and that the public 
is better protected against sharpers today 
than at any period in the history of our 
country. In the case of the Postal Life, 
its statements come direct from the home 
office; they are official and over the sig- 
nature of an executive officer. Surely they 
should be given more credence than the ver- 
bal statements of irresponsible agents whose 
only interest in the transaction lies in the 
commission which they are bent on earning. 

The Postal Life Insurance Company is 
following in the footsteps of three successful 
English companies, as stated; it is even 
now larger than two of the three. It may 
be retarded by the opposition of special 
interests, but this opposition cannot be 
successfully maintained in the face of 
public approval of the Postal. Its non- 
agency idea is a basic principle of the 
conservation movement which has taken 
possession of the country; it is another step 
taken in the elimination of the middlemen 
and an exemplification of a practical 
method of reducing the high cost of living. 

The company has, indeed, gone far in 
its campaign of economy. Its health 
bureau was the pioneer in health-conser- 
vation, and its educational bulletins, 
furnished regularly to its policy-holders 
and to the health departments of American 
cities, universities, public libraries and 
other agencies, have not only reduced the 
death-rate among the policy-holders, but 
have been of vast benefit to the people in 
general. 

One of the so-called objections to the 
plan of the Postal Life is the claim that a 
policy-holder outside of the state of New 
York has no standing in the state courts. 
This litigation bugaboo is freely employed 
by the enemies of the company, and no 
doubt has deterred many timid ones from 
dealing with it. But there is no cause for 
apprehension along this line, since the 
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company agrees to accept service by mail 
from the federal district courts, and every 
citizen of this country is under the jurisdic- 
tion of one of these courts. District courts 
of the United States are as effectively 
courts for the residents of a particular 
state as courts created by the legislature 
of that state, and the Postal’s willing- 
ness to have all cases that may be brought 
against it tried in federal courts shows 
conclusively that it does not seek shelter 
behind legal technicalities. As a matter 
of fact, however, the company pays its 
policy claims so promptly, wherever the 
beneficiary may live, that litigation is an 
absent quantity. 


HE Postal Life could not carry on an 

unethical or questionable business, even 
though its officials should be so disposed, 
for the reason that its affairs are under the 
supervision of the New York State Insur- 
ance Department, and to those familiar 
with the insurance laws of the various 
states, that means a significant credential 
for solidity and integrity. This qualifi- 
cation cannot be brushed aside by mis- 
representation and falsehood, and, like 
brass, the more it is rubbed, the more it 
will shine. 

Insurance is today the foremost social 
institution of civilized countries. The 
business has assumed enormous propor- 
tions, and the tendency of the insurance 
idea is toward an ever-increasing area of 
general usefulness. To protect the indi- 
vidual and the state, insurance is an indis- 
pensable method, thus also helping to 
maintain our standard of social progress. 
In the struggle of the masses for economic 
freedom and equitable distribution of 
wealth, insurance acts as a most potential 
factor. In the final analysis it is simply 
a business method by which the world is 
made a better place to live in, and no aim 
or purpose can be more worthy. If the 
Postal Life Insurance Company has suc- 
ceeded in scraping off some of the barna- 
cles that have been clinging so tenaciously 
to the life-insurance ship, it surely deserves 
the commendation and support it is re- 
ceiving from the insuring public. 
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There’s Plenty of Time 


By BELLE TAYLOR 





HERE’S plenty of time for everything good, 
There’s time to laugh when you’re in the mood. 
Time to labor and time to sleep, 

But not a minute of time to weep. 


There’s time enough to do your best; 
There’s time to run and time to rest, 
There’s plenty of time to strive and try, 
But not a moment of time to sigh. 


There’s time another’s burden to share, 
Time for praises and time for prayer. 
Time for doing a kindly deed, 

But not a moment for grasping greed. 


There’s time enough to gather sweet flowers, 
Time to improve the passing hours; 

Time to be sure you’re on the right track; 
But not a moment for looking back. 


There’s time to do all you need to do; 
Time to be brave and strong and true. 
But no time to spare for sniffs and sneers, 
And not a minute to waste in fears. 


There’s time to work for the kingdom of God, 
Time for shedding His love abroad. 

Time to hope and patiently wait, 

But not a minute to spend in hate. 


There’s time to try to understand, 

Time to enjoy the beauties at hand; 
Time to live without making haste, 
But not a minute of time to waste. 
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LREADY notable for cheap and 
expeditious transportation, the 
city of New York is building 
a new system of rapid transit 

which, combined with existing lines, will 
make the greatest city railway system in 
the world. The new project is called the dual 
system of rapid transit, and it will include 
both underground and elevated construc- 
tion. Even the achievement of mobilizing 
a million a day must be exceeded. 

The dual system will have more than 
double the present mileage, and will in- 
crease the transportation facilities in even 
greater ratio. When completed, the new 
lines will be combined with the existing 
railroads and will be operated in two 
divisions, one by the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company and the other by the 
New York Municipal Railway Corpora- 
tion, formed for the purpose by the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, which 
controls the street and elevated railroads 
in Brooklyn. 

An idea of this enormous undertaking 
may be gained when it is stated that the 
new system will cost about $337,000,000, 
which amount will be borne jointly by the 
city of New York and the two transit 
corporations. The present trackage of 
these companies is 296 miles. Of this, the 
Interborough Company operates 191 and 
the Brooklyn Company 105 miles. The 
new lines will have 322 miles of trackage, 
making a total of 618 miles. While this 
will be about double the existing mileage, 
the facilities will be more than trebled, 


Mobilizing a Million 


by 
William Clayton 


as the third-tracking and extensions of the 
elevated railroads will materially increase 
their capacity. 

At present, the transit lines are carrying 
about 800,000,000 passengers per annum. 
The dual system will be capable of carrying 
more than 3,000,000,000. Of the $337,- 
000,000 which will be expended, the city 
of New York will supply about $171,000;- 
000, all of which will be devoted t6 con- 
struction work upon lines to be owned by 
the city. Toward the cost of such lines 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Company 
contributes $58,000,000, and the New 
York Municipal Railway Corporation 
about $14,000,000. 

The cost of additional construction upon 
the elevated railroad, as well as that of 
the new equipment for both subway and 
elevated lines, will be borne by the com- 
panies, although the equipment for city- 
owned lines will be owned by the city. 
The Interborough will spend: about 
$25,000,000 on construction and equip- 
ment of privately owned elevated lines, 
and about $22,000,000 for equipment “of 
city-owned lines. The Brooklyn Com- 
pany will spend about $21,000,000 for 
elevated construction and about $26,000,- 
000 for equipment. 

To appreciate the extent of the dual 
system it is necessary to have an under- 
standing of the limitations of the present 
rapid transit lines. Owing to the location 
of New York and the peculiar conforma- 
tion of its five boroughs, its rapid transit 
requirements are exceedingly difficult to 
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satisfy. The business district of New 
York, which is the goal of all transporta- 
tion lines, is composed of that part of the 
city lying south of Fifty-ninth Street. 
The northern part of this district is the 
location of the hotels, theaters and retail 
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President of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company and of the 


New York Railways Company 

stores, while the southern part is made up 
largely of financial institutions, wholesale 
merchants, courts, railroad freight ter- 
minals and general office buildings. Travel 
on transportation lines is therefore all 
toward the southern part of this district in 
the morning and away from it in the evening. 





A MILLION A DAY 


The dual system takes its name fro: 
the participation in the scheme by the tw 
great transportation systems of the cit) 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Compar 
and the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Con 
pany. The new lines are planned 
extend and enlarge the exi: 
ing system of each company. 
In the borough of Manhatta: 
the additional subway facil 
ties will be about five tim: 
those provided for the exist 
ing company. The Lexingtor 
Avenue and Seventh Avenu 
lines alone will be more thar 
a duplication of the presen 
subway. 

The new four-track subway 
for the Brooklyn Company 
will supply the district south 
of Fifty-ninth Street with 
new line having greater ca 
pacity than the present sub 
way; the addition of third 
tracks on the Second and 
Third Avenue elevated rail 
ways south of Forty-second 
Street will nearly double the 
capacity of those lines during 
the rush hours, and it is there- 
fore not extravagant to say 
that when the dual system is 
in full operation, that part of 
Manhattan south of Fifty- 
ninth Street will have five 
times the rapid transit facili 
ties that it has today, and 
travelers will have the choice 
of three lines of subway and 
four lines of elevated rail- 
roads, with express service all 
day in the subway and dur 
ing rush hours on the ele- 
vated roads. The new system 
will also provide several new 
cross-town lines, as well as 
several new lines to Brooklyn 
by tunnels and bridges. 

It is impossible to estimate the benefits 
and improvements of general transit 


conditions to Brooklyn and Queens. Rapid 
transit trains from Brooklyn now enter 
Manhattan only by the subway tunnel 
under the East River, the Brooklyn Bridge 
Queens has 


and Williamsburg Bridge. 
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no rapid transit connection at all with 
Manhattan, its only rail communication 
ing by trolley cars over Queensboro 
Bridge, and the trains of the Long Island 
Railroad. Under the new system there 
will be three additional tunnels under the 
East River between Brooklyn and Man- 
attan, one for operation by the Inter- 
orough Company and two by the Brook- 
yn Company. In addition, the Manhattan 
Bridge will be utilized to bring into Man- 
attan trains coming from the south of 
Brooklyn, elevated lines, and Fourth 
\venue subway. 

Rapid transit in the Bronx will be more 
than quadrupled by the completion of the 
jual system. Practically four entirely 
new lines of rapid transit railroads will be 
constructed in that borough. 


8 bo topography and situation of Man- 
hattan are such that the transit question 
is always with the people of New York. 
That city is destined by nature to be the 
greatest port in the world, and certain to 
attract an immense population, and there- 
fore New York is bound to be face to face 
with traction problems for many years to 
come. Carefully-kept statistics show that 
the passenger traffic upon the lines of 
Manhattan Island has doubled every ten 
years for the past half century, and the 
same ratio increase is still going on. When 
the existing subway was completed, there 
was a temporary relief. Traffic upon the 
elevated lines fell off somewhat, and for 
a time it was possible to handle the busi- 
ness without discomfort to passengers. 
But the natural growth of the city soon 
brought about other congestion, and today 
the subway, which was originally intended 
to carry 400,000 passengers, is being 
compelled to handle a million. 

The present subway has been in opera- 
tion ten years, and its success has exceeded 
the expectations of its most ardent sup- 
porters. In March, 1900, when the Mayor 
of New York, with appropriate ceremonies, 
broke ground for the new subway, there 
were many people, and amongst them 
were prominent financiers and experienced 
engineers, who freely prophesied that the 
enterprise would be a failure, notwith- 
standing the fact that the subway was to 
be built by a most capable contractor, 
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and that one of the best known banking 
houses in the United States had agreed 
to finance the undertaking. 

An underground railway was a new 
enterprise; there was a possibility of 
vexatious delays, for no one could say 
that the abutting property owners did 
not have substantial rights to entitle 
them to their day in court, a day which, 
in New York State, sometimes stretches 
into a month and often into years, and 
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SIGNAL POST IN THE NEW YORK SUBWAY 


Safety in traveling through the subway is carefully 
provided for by the Transit Company 


there were legal minds which could per- 
ceive that litigation would cause sufficient 
delay to make the enterprise a dismal 
failure. One of the New York judges 
expressed himself regarding these uncer- 
tainties in the following language: “Just 
what are the rights of owners of property 
abutting upon a street or avenue, the fee 
in and to the soil underneath the surface 
of which has been acquired by the city 
of New York, so far as the same is not 
required for the ordinary city uses of gas 
or water pipes or others of a like character 
has never been fully determined.” 
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The city undertook to guarantee to the 
contractor the right to construct free 
from all rights, claims or other interfer- 
ence, whether by injunction, suit for 
damages or otherwise on the part of any 
abutting property owner or other person. 
But in reference to this guarantee a leading 
judge said: ‘How is the city to prevent 
interference with the work by injunction? 
That question lies with the courts and not 
with the courts of this state alone, for there 
are cases without doubt in which the 
courts. of the United States will. have 
jurisdiction to act, and when such juris- 
diction .exists, they have not heretofore 
shown much reluctance in acting.” 

Then there was another difficulty in the 
fact that the constitution of the state of 
New York limited the debt-incurring power 
of the city. The Supreme Court suggested 
that it did not make much difference to 
the municipality whether or not the debt 
limit permitted a contract for the work, 
because if the limit should be exceeded, 
“no liability could possibly be imposed 
upon the city.” This view tended to com- 
fort taxpayers, but it could not but alarm 
the capitalists who undertook to see that 
the contract was executed. 


HERE were over thirty years of unsuc- 
cessful attempts by the city of New York 
to secure underground rapid transit, and 
various corporations claimed to hold fran- 
chises. which gave them vested rights in 
the streets, and they were prepared to 
assert their rights in the courts. One 
company, the Underground Railway Com- 
pany of the city of New York, sought to 
enjoin the building of the new subway, 
and carried their contest to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which did not 
finally decide the question until March, 
1904, when the subway was nearly com- 
plete. Then again rival transportation 
companies were ready to obstruct the 
work, and encouraged those who under- 
took to oppose the building of the road. 
New York has biennial elections; the 
road could not be completed in two years, 
and the views of one administration might 
not be the attitude of its successors. Be- 
sides, the engineering difficulties were well- 
nigh appalling. Towering buildings had 
to be considered, and the streets them- 
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selves were already occupied with a cor 
plicated network of sub-surface utilitic 
such as sewers, water and gas mai 
electric cable conduits, electric surfa 
railway conduits, telegraph, telephor 
and power conduits, and many vaul: 
extending out under the streets occupi: 
by the abutting property owners. On th 
surface were street railway lines carryir 
heavy traffic night and day, and all tl 
thoroughfares of the lower part of the cit 
were congested. On top of all this, th 
city was unwilling to take any risk, and 
demanded millions of dollars security to 
insure the completion of the road accord 
ing to contract, the terms of which wer 
most exacting, even to the smallest detail 
The builders of the road did not under 
estimate the magnitude of the task they 
had undertaken. They engaged the most 
experienced experts for every part of the 
work, and perfected an organization thai 
surmounted and swept aside every diffi 
culty, with the result that in about four 
years the subway was completed and pro 
nounced the best constructed and best 
equipped road of its kind in the world. 
The subway escapes the delays incident 
to congested city streets, the stations and 
approaches are commodious, and furnish 
conveniences to passengers heretofore not 
known on lines of this character. There is 
a separate express service with its own 
tracks, and the stations are so arranged 
that passengers may pass from local 
trains to express trains and vice versa 
without delay and without the payment 
of an additional fare. The third rail for 
conveying the electric current is covered 
so as to prevent injury to passengers and 
employes. Special emergency and fire 
alarm signal stations are maintained 
throughout the length of the road. 


rte years ago the people of New York 
were considering the subway method of 
transportation. From 1850 to 1865 the 
New York horse railways met the require- 
ments of the traveling public. Like all 
the early street cars, they were not 
equipped with any heating appliances 
other than straw up to the knees of the 
passengers. As the city grew and the con- 
gestion spread to and beyond the Harlem 
River, the service of the horse cars became 
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entirely inadequate, and in 1868 a number 
of well-known business men became, by 
special legislative action, incorporators of 
the New York City Central Underground 
Railway Company to build a subway from 
the City Hall to the Harlem River, but 
nothing came of it. In 1872 Cornelius 
Vanderbilt and others incorporated the 
New York City Rapid Transit Company. 
This enterprise was also abandoned. 
Numerous companies were incorporated 
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New Yor 

Beginning in 1860 with the horse-car, drawn by one horse and seating but twelve passengers, up to the latest 

“double-decker” and the storage-battery car of 1914, great strides have been made in the development of 
New York's transportation system 


in the succeeding years under the general 
railroad laws to build underground roads, 
but none were built until, finally, in 1891, 
the city secured the passage of the Rapid 
Transit Act, under which the present 
subway was constructed. As originally 
passed, it did not provide for municipal 
ownership. 

It was evident that underground rapid 
transit could not be secured by the invest- 
ment of private capital, and so its con- 
struction was dependent upon the use of 
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the credit of the city of New York. It 
then became apparent that if such credit 
were used, the property must belong to 
the city. Inasmuch as it would not be 
safe for the city to undertake the con- 
struction itself, the intervention of a con- 
tracting company appeared necessary, and 
to secure the city against loss this com- 
pany was required to give a sufficient bond 
for the completion of the work, and be 
willing to enter into a contract for its 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE STREET CAR 


continued operation under a rental which 
would pay the interest upon the bonds 
issued by the city for its construction and 
provide a sinking fund sufficient for the 
payment of the bonds at or before ma- 
turity. 

Then it seemed indispensable that the 
leasing company should invest in the rolling 
stock and in the real estate required for 
its power houses, and secure an amount 
of money sufficiently large to indemnify 
the city against loss in case the lessors 
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should fail in their undertaking to build 
and operate the railroad. 

In the fall election of 1894 the electors 
of the city, by a very large vote, declared 
against the sale of a franchise to a private 
corporation, and in favor of ownership 
by the city. 

During the thirty-two years of rapid 
transit discussion, from 1868 to 1900, 
while the invitations for bids were issued 
by the city, every scheme had failed be- 
cause responsible capitalists could not be 
found willing to undertake the task of 
building the road. Each year had in- 
creased the difficulties attending such an 
enterprise, and the scheme finally evolved 
put all the risk upon the capitalists who 
might attempt to finance the work, and 
left none upon the city. While the plan 
of municipal ownership seemed to solve 
the problem, it may be safely asserted 
that the subway would never have 
been built had it not been for the 
financial backing given to the con- 
tractor. 

In securing this backing, many diffi- 
culties were encountered. The surety 
companies were unwilling to furnish the 
security except on terms which were im- 
possible to comply with, and at one time 
the whole matter seemed doomed to 
failure. It was discovered that engineers 
might make routes and plans, lawyers 
might draw legislative acts, the city might 
prepare contracts, but the question con- 
tinually arose, “Can anybody build the 
subway who will agree to hold the city 
safe from loss?” 


A? a time when the enterprise was about 
to be abandoned, the contractor sought 
the assistance of August Belmont, who 
made the final analysis and averted the 


impending failure. Mr. Belmont saw 
that the responsibility for the entire rapid 
transit undertaking must be centered, 
and that a compact and effective organ- 
ization must be planned which could deal 
with every phase of the situation. He 
therefore presented the plan for the in- 
corporation of a company to procure the 
security required, also to furnish the capi- 
tal necessary to carry on the work, and to 
assume supervision over the whole under- 
taking. The Rapid Transit Subway 
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Construction Company was according]; 
organized. ; 

In the spring of 1902 the Interboroug! 
Rapid Transit Company, the operating 
corporation, was formed by the interests 
represented by Mr. Belmont. In January 
1903, the company acquired the Elevated 
Railway System by lease for 999 years 
from the Manhattan Railway Company, 
thus assuring harmonious operation of 
the elevated roads and the subway system, 
including the Brooklyn extension. 

It was stated before the subway was 
opened that if more than 400,000 pas 
sengers traveled in one day, there would 
be congestion and delay and disarrange- 
ment of schedules. The subway can, 
with its present facilities, transport a 
million passengers per day, and every 
train reach its terminals on time. To ac- 
complish this marvelous achievement, 
1,800 trainmen and motormen and one 
hundred switchmen are constantly em- 
ployed. In addition, thirty-five expert 
tower men are assembled to direct the 
cars and trains to their proper routes; 
five hundred agents and gatemen assigned 
to take care of the ticket end, and one 
hundred eighty-five platform men to watch 
the car doors at stations and care for 
passengers. In addition, two train mas- 
ters, with a staff of fourteen dispatchers 
and assistants, and two motor supervisors, 
constantly watch the train movement. 
Inspectors along the line have the magneto 
telephone system independent of the line 
*phone, which enables them to get notice 
or give an alarm to adjoining stations 
without calling central. A number of 
these inspectors have a moving picture 
machine showing the actual movement of 
trains in the district. During the day 
two hundred and fifty cars on the Broad- 
way and two hundred and fifty cars on the 
Lenox Avenue divisions are switched into 
car barns for inspection, so that once in 
three days every car in the system is over- 
hauled and inspected. 


ANIFESTLY, the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company has done everything 

that human ingenuity could do to increase 
the capacity of the subway in every con- 
ceivable manner. The carrying capacity of 
a railroad depends upon two things—the 
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number of passengers the cars will accom- 
modate, and the number of cars it is pos- 
sible to get by a given point in a given 
time. The Interborough found that 
increasing the capacity of the car was 
practically impossible, as no _ radical 
changes could be made in its construction 
that would give increased capacity with- 
out involving changes in the entire subway 
structure. Therefore, the only means of 
relief were to increase the number of cars 
going past a given point in a given time. 
This problem was solved to a great extent 
by the introduction and development of the 
speed control signals and electric pneu- 
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over the initial operation seventy-two per 
cent. The subway motor cars are equipped 
with flashlight signals, so that the motor- 
man recives the flash when all doors are 
closed, thereby saving the time of the 
hand signal being sent through the train. 

One thing which has attracted the at- 
tention of visitors to New York is the 
dangerous space between the subway 
platforms and the cars at certain stations, 
particularly at Fourteenth Street and 
Forty-second Street. At some of the 
points of entrance to the trains the space 
is nearly two feet, large enough for a per- 
son to fall between the platform and the 


THE PERFECT STREET CAR 
Equipped with every convenience for the comfort and safety of passengers, the low-level, center-entrance car 
has given general satisfaction 


matic brake. Then the work of lengthen- 
ing the local platforms to accommodate 
six-car trains and the express platforms 
to accommodate ten-car trains helped 
materially in the solution of the difficulties. 
This work not only involved structural 
changes, but changes in the tracks, signal 
system, power-house, sub-stations, feeder 
cables and car equipment, at an outlay 
of between six and seven million dollars. 
The subway was opened October 27, 1904. 
At first the interval run was two and one- 
half minutes with eight-car express trains. 
Today the company is running ten-car 
express trains on a minimum interval of 
a minute and forty-eight seconds, at a 
speed of twenty-five miles an hour, includ- 
ing stops, thus increasing the capacity 


cars. This condition arises from the curve 
in the track at these points, and the ques- 
tion is often asked, “Why did the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company locate 
the stations where the tracks curve?” or 
“Why did it build a curved track where 
it proposed to locate stations?” The blame 
cannot be laid against the Transit Com- 
pany, for the reason that it did not build 
the subway. Whatever defects there are 
may be charged up to the city of New 
York, whose engineers were responsible 
for the faulty platform conditions. At 
first there were many accidents in conse- 
quence of people falling between the cars 
and the platform, but of late years the 
company has minimized the number of 
accidents by employing guards to assist 
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passengers and to caution them to “Watch 
your step!” In the many suits for damage 
the courts have invariably held that since 
the defective construction was no fault 
of the company, and that it had used every 
effort to warn passengers of danger, the 
company was not liable. The company 
has recently installed at the Fourteenth 
Street station a mechanical gap-filling 
grating to be projected from the platform 
to the car door. The device is easily oper- 
ated and it seems to have solved a very 
important problem. 

Here are a few things the New York 
subway could do with its present operating 
equipment: It could transport the entire 
population of Chicago in two -days. It 
could carry every man, woman and child 
in Denver four times in a single day. 
It could convey the combined population 
of Boston and Washington, D.C., in twen- 
ty-four hours, and it could handle all 
the people in this. country in three 
months. 

On the subway, elevated and surface 
lines of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company and the New York Railways 
Company, there are 4,500 cars in service 
daily. It requires 21,000 employes to run 
these systems and about three million 
people are carried every twenty-four hours. 
The passengers represent every civilized 
race, some of whom are not conspicuous 
for their cleanliness, and to keep the cars 
in a decent sanitary condition involves 
a degree of watchfulness and care that the 
general public little understands. 


EW people stop to realize the great 

amount of labor to keep the New York 
subway stations in a clean and sanitary 
condition. A total of nine hundred hours 
a day is given to the cleaning of stations 
by an army of porters, who have plat- 
forms, stairways, toilets, ticket offices, 
and porters’ rooms to keep in condition. 
There are 122 stations, including up-town 
and down-town sides, which average an 
estimated area of 15,000 square feet of 
concrete platform and stairway. Also an 
average of 15,000 square feet of glass tile, 
besides 15,489 electric lights and glass 
shades to clean, making an average of 
250 lights at each station. Daily inspec- 
tions of stations are made by efficient 
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station masters, who see that the porters 


faithfully attend to their work. 


The elevated railroad system of Mar 
hattan is continually being improve 
Last year the railroad station platform 
were raised in order to be flush with the 
floors of the trains, and passengers are no 
longer compelled to mount steps in orde: 
to entrain.. A new station was placed a: 
Thirty-eighth Street, now the center o! 
a busy section of the city. Another im 
provement was the building of a tunne 
under Fort George hill, to relieve th: 
rapidly developing Fort Tyron, Fori 
George and Bennett Avenue districts, there- 
by giving the large population of that part 
of Manhattan quick access to the subway. 


HE evolution of New York surface cars 

may be briefly summed up as follows: 
First appeared the horse car, which began 
service in 1860. This car was first drawn 
by one horse, and had a seating capacity 
of twelve people. Next came the short 
or single-truck car, which was brought 
into service during the days of the cable 
car in the eighties. and early nineties, and 
which seated twenty-eight people. Then 
appeared the double-truck box car holding 
thirty-six. people, which first appeared 
on the streets in 1896, when electric trac- 
tion was introduced. Next came the pay- 
as-you-eniter form of car, which was put 
in servieé in New York in the early part 
of 1908, and which had a seating capacity 
of forty-four people and provided a more 
comfortable and convenient form of trans- 
portation than had existed up to that 
time. 

Then the low-level center-entrance car 
of 1912 appeared in the streets and has 
since given general satisfaction. These 
cars seat fifty-one people and are designed 
for safety, comfort and convenience. 
They practically eliminate all boarding 
and alighting accidents in that the cars 
cannot be started when the doors are 
open, and the doors cannot be opened 
when the car is in motion. They are also 
equipped with scientific heating and ven- 
tilating apparatus and with fenders which 
automatically shut off the power and apply 
the brakes on coming in contact with a 
person or any other obstruction in the 
street. 
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The double-decker was the next type of 
ar to appear in New York. This car, in 
.ddition to being ‘stepless, has an upper 
tructure. It has been in service since 
\ugust, 1912, and will seat eighty-eight 
veople. It is of the convertible type, 
uitable for winter or summer weather. 

LastYon the list of improvements came 
he storage battery type of car, designed 
ind placed in service for the purpose of 
uperseding the horse car on account of 
he character of the territory it serves. 
It is of practically the same dimensions as 
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of Fourteenth Street the conditions are 
still further complicated by the narrow- 
ness of the streets and the increasing 
amount of vehicle traffic. The width of 
the streets is the same as they were a 
century ago, while the number of persons 
engaged in business has increased many 
fold, this because of the many tall buildings 
which have been erected in recent years. 
During}the past decade there have ap- 
peared in the city streets a great many 
large motor trucks which have greatly 
complicated traffic -conditions, and yet 


ALL PREPARED FOR THE BIG CROWD 


A familiar sight in New York is the double-decker, which seats nearly one hundred people 


the horse car. This car is also the stepless 
type and seats thirty-five people. 

The New York Railways Company 
lines carry about 900,000 revenue passen- 
gers per day, the great majority of whom 
move in a southerly direction in the morn- 
ing and in a northerly direction in the 
evening, and the rush hours are from 
seven to nine in the morning and from 
four-thirty to six-thirty in the even- 
ing. 

In most American cities there is a hub 
to which the passengers are carried, the 
lines radiating from this center like spokes 
in a wheel. In Manhattan, however, the 
situation is quite the reverse, while south 


the number of collisions between stree t 
cars and other vehicles in 1913 was only 
one to 192,000 car miles operated. 

Many persons do not know that the 
underground trolley system, known as the 
conduit electric system, in use in New 
York, is not operated in any other city in 
the United States except Washington, 
D.C. This system is most difficult to 
maintain because of the necessity of abso- 
lutely accurate adjustment of the parts 
and for their maintenance near the surface 
of the street, where they are subjected 
to vibration from heavy traffic and from 
water and from other matter entering the 
slot. 
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Electric traction in New York was 
hampered and retarded by many difficul- 
ties in its introduction and development. 
Complicated mechanical problems taxed 
the skill and ingenuity of the best engi- 
neers. Financial requirements involving un- 
foreseen demands for large sums of money 
seemed almost unsurmountable. The 
increased size and weight of the cars neces- 
sitated new track construction. Flat rails 
forty-five pounds per yard, laid on wooden 
stringers, were replaced by girder rails 
weighing fifty-eight pounds per yard, sup- 
ported on iron chairs. The early power 
facilities were soon found to be inadequate 
to meet the increased demands for power, 
and the original installation of boilers, en- 
gines and generators was shortly replaced 
by larger units of much greater capacity 
and more modern design. So rapid was the 
development of the art in this particular 
that certain types of power plant appa- 
ratus became obsolete almost before they 
were ready for operation. Besides these 
mechanical problems, other difficulties 
were encountered. Labor skilled in the 
construction and operation of electric 
railroads was scarce and difficult to obtain. 
The cost of maintaining tracks, cars, and 
power plants was very great. Operation 
of cars was at best uncertain, passengers 
had no assurance of reaching their destina- 
tion on anything like schedule time. 

Then, again, the financial problems of 
early electric railway construction in New 
York were fully as great as the mechanical 
problems. The cost of construction and 
equipment of electric railways was from 
five to ten times more than horse railways. 
Because of the difficulties met with and 
the uncertainty as to results, it was hard to 
interest capital in the development. The 
investment in the horse-car lines was 
sacrificed when electricity was adopted. 


© pdaning to the construction and equip- 
ment of electric lines in their first 
stages of development being inadequate, it 
became necessary to reconstruct and re- 
equip them in order to provide reliable and 


adequate service. Capital was therefore 
obliged to carry the burden of at least 
two and in some cases three investments 
in one electric railway property. Oper- 
ating revenues were found to be inade- 
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quate to provide for operating expens: 
reconstruction expenditures and depr 
ciation, and these conditions deprive | 
capital of return on its investment. 

The object which they have had cor 
stantly before them, and toward whi 
they are striving is to give New York t! 
best railway facilities that are praeticab 
under the conditions with which the, 
have to deal. It is possible that the frui 
of this labor are not at all times ful 
appreciated by the public. Only the com 
pany can know all of the details of its wor 
and all of the difficulties with which i 
has to contend. The people see only im 
mediate results and they judge and criti 
cize the company by those results alon 
Modern street railway service in New 
York had its beginning in the weldin 
together of several detached lines, each 
of which provided limited transportation 
to a certain part of the city, and to that 
part only. But this was merely a beginning. 

With the consolidation of its independ 
ently operated lines, the company entered 
upon a broad and comprehensive plan of 
traction development. The ruling purpos: 
of this plan was to unite the scattered 
street railway properties into one system 
under one management, and with uniform 
methods of operation. This purpose of 
unification has become a fixed precept for 
the guidance of the men who are now doing 
the company’s work. Every important 
step is covered by it. Every new under- 
taking becomes a part of the scheme to 
maintain and develop the New York 
Railways Company properties as a unified 
system and to extend and improve them 
in such ways as will contribute most to the 
service as a whole, and add to its general 
usefulness. 


iy all the years that have passed, the work 
of improvement and extension never 
has reached the stage at which it could be 
considered finished. There never has 
been a time when the company felt that 
it could relax its efforts or rest in its work 
of progress even temporarily. The man- 
agement does not believe that there ever 
will be such a time. It most earnestly 
hopes that there will not. Every season 
brings its new demands and its new needs 
for improvement and enlargement of the 
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track service, but the company cannot 
wait until these improvements actually 
exist. It must see most of it far in the 
future, and must be prepared to meet 
them as they come. 

The company’s greatest and most diffi- 
cult work is in preparing in advance for 
the city’s growth, and its constantly 
changing requirements. The building up 
of an efficient railway service demands a 
degree of foresight amounting almost to 
powers of prophecy. The company must 
lead the way to the city’s advancement, 
rather than follow it. 

The welfare of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company and the New York 
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business. It is only by such a policy that 
the companies can assist in the progress 
of the city. 

The powér of the companies as an 
influence on the city’s growth depends, 
first of all, upon the prosperity of the com- 
panies themselves. If they are weak, they 
can hardly be expected to be a source of 
strength to the city, and for this reason 
it is to the interest of the citizens that the 
transit and traction companies shall not 
be hampered by regulations and ordinances 
that are impossible and impracticable of 
performance. 

Only a successful public-utility company 
can give good service. To be successful 


THE SUBWAY BAND 


Composed of employes of the railway, this is recognized as one of the best musical organizations of New York 


Railways Company is closely allied and 
interwoven with the welfare of New York. 
The progress of the city depends in a great 
measure upon the progress of these com- 
panies. From purely selfish motives alone, 
to say nothing of civic pride and loyalty, 
the companies must have the deepest 
concern in the building up and advance- 
ment of the city. For their own sake, if 
from no sense of obligation, the company 
must give the highest consideration to the 
general public welfare. Any public-utility 
company that would work for its own im- 
mediate benefit without regard to the good 
of the public, would be turning its course 
directly toward bankruptcy. The com- 
panies’ interest in the city’s advancement 
demands that the traction service shall 
be the best that is practicable and con- 
sistent with the economic operation of its 


the company must have the support and 
assistance of the public, and must be 


treated with reasonable consideration. 
Regulations and restrictions that are 
burdensome to a company are bound to 
react upon the public at the cost of quality 
of service. They are particularly detri- 
mental if their only effort is to hamper 
the operations of the company without 
bringing any actual benefit to the public. 

The New York Railways Company, as 
it is now, represents many years of perse- 
vering and ambitious efforts on the part 
of men who have grown up with the public- 
utility service of this country. These men 
have had a thorough education in the 
scientific and technical lines of their par- 
ticular duties. They have had long prac- 
tical experience. Besides this, they have 
given the closest study to the conditions 
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in New York and the needs and possibili- 
ties peculiar to that field. 

It has sometimes been a difficult matter 
for New York public-utility managers to 
realize that the people were entitled to any 
special consideration. They had secured 
from the municipality vested rights, and 
under our American laws such rights, 
whether reasonable or unreasonable, are 
contracts, the obligation of which cannot 
be violated. Some of these rights were 
undoubtedly improvidently granted by 
the representatives of the people in days 
gone by, and were beyond the reach of a 
reasonable and proper regulation. Real- 
izing their point of vantage, some New 
York corporation managers only replied 
to complaints with the question, “What 
are you going to do about it?” It is no 
wonder that the time eventually came 
when the people began to hate the corpo- 
rations and all concerned in them. Of late 
years there has been a notable tendency 
on the part of the progressive New York 
public-utility corporations to break away 
from the pedestal of defiance and insult- 
ing arrogance and come down among the 
people; and the results aré phenomenal. 


N regard to the Interborough Rapid 

Transit Company and the New York 
Railways Company, there are men at 
the head of these corporations today who 
recognize in the confidence and good-will 
of the people a greater asset than that which 
exists in a franchise, and they are con- 
stantly devising means whereby they can 
prove themselves worthy of the people’s 
confidence. 

The first impression created by the 
present public-utility situation in New 
York is that the ever-present, ever-per- 
plexing transit problem has been solved, 
and indeed many of the biggest bankers 
and leading business men boastingly assert 
that no city in the world has such progres- 
sive and competent street railway opera- 
tors. Nowadays there are no sensational 
exposures that dumbfound the people. 
Every feature of the business is carried 
on in a manner that is above suspicion, 
and with a frarikness that is in strange 
contrast to some of the methods which 
were in vogue in New York in former 
years. 


A MILLION A DAY 


The present management of the Nev 
York Railways Company and the Inte: 
borough Rapid Transit Company ar 
keenly alive to the traction needs of th 
city and to those requirements that insur: 
success to the companies. The officials 
who have control of these corporation 
seek out the weak spots and rectify error 
with the utmost alacrity. They are always 
open to suggestions and ready to mak: 
needed improvements as soon as discov 
ered. In fact, they recognize to the ful 
that while they have a great duty to per 
form for the stockholders, they hav 
also numerous important obligations to 
fulfil for the people, and that they are in a 
sense servants of the city as well as officials 
of the corporation. 

There should be the greatest co-opera 
tion between all departments of a traction 
system. It is too often the case that there 
are feelings of jealousy and antagonism 
between departmental heads, which is 
reflected in all the members of the staff, 
and the general good is subordinated to 
some petty departmental advantage. In 
the operation of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company and the New York 
Railways Company these jealousies are 
reduced to a.minimum. President Shonts 
has made it. clear to the entire organiza- 
tion of employes that a railroad is like a 
machine: it cannot work satisfactorily 
unless all parts are in unison. 


Sx months ago the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company and the New York 
Railways Company established a welfare 
department upon a plan which has certain 
features that are decidedly commendable. 
Theodore P. Shonts, president of both 
companies, states that these features are 
an evolution rather than a creation, and 
he is emphatic in stating that the estab- 
lishment of this department involves 
nothing of a philanthropic nature, but on 
the contrary the sole aim is to provide a 
central “clearing house” as it were, for 
collecting and considering the views and 
ideas of employes and officials alike, 
looking toward more scientific develop- 
ment in plan and scope, and more intelli- 
gently directing to the best advantage 
in economy and effectiveness the various 
phases of the welfare work which have 
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‘volved from the voluntary co-operation 
f employes and officials in doing those 
hings which, socially and economically, 
make for their mutual betterment. This, 
in brief, is the idea behind the movement. 

Some years ago these companies adopted 
a plan of voluntary relief through which 
ull might become associated in case of 
sickness, accident or death of a member. 
[he company supplied all the necessary 
facilities for carrying on the work, and 
furnishing an administrative force without 
expense to the association. The volunteer 
relief fund provides for the payment of 
venefit to sick or injured members and for 
1 payment of death benefit ranging from 
$250 to $2,000, according to the class of 
insurance held. The fund for the payment 
of these benefits is contributed by the 
members. The surplus contribution for 
the fund is invested in such securities as 
are legal investments for savings banks 
in the state of New York. 

It is wholly optional with the employes 
whether they become members of a vol- 
untary relief association or not. Officers 
of the company make no effort to induce 
employes to join, nevertheless the mem- 
bership comprises over sixty per cent of 
the total number of men engaged by the 
company. 

On the New York Railways and Inter- 
borough systems loan funds have been 
established for the purpose of aiding 
employes who might be overtaken by acci- 
dent, sickness or family bereavement, 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for 
employes to apply to loan sharks when in 
distress. Any employe after three months’ 
service may secure a loan without collateral 
up to an amount equal to twice his weekly 
wages. The loan is paid by a deduction 
of ten per cent each week from his salary, 
these deductions starting in two weeks 
after the loan is made. This rule is not 
inviolable, for if an employe becomes 
hard pressed, different arrangements can 
be made. 


MEMBERS of the relief association, as 
well as employes generally, may obtain 
the services of two regularly appointed 
physicians of the company. While these 
physicians do not treat cases to the exclu- 
sion of other physicians, they make calls 
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at the homes and hospitals and give 
advice and consult with other physicians 
when occasion requires. - Members of 
the relief association are privileged to go 
to the offices of these physicians where 
they may obtain without cost an exam- 
ination and treatment. Employes requir- 
ing surgical operations are taken to the 
Post-Graduate Hospital, where they are 
under the care of the chief surgeon of the 
company. Through contributions made 
by the company, employes are also able 
to secure for themselves and members 
of their families free medical and surgical 
treatment at various other New York 
hospitals. 

The Sunshine Committee of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company and also 
the New York Railways Company are 
unique departments in welfare work. 
The committee is composed of a member 
selected by each department of the service, 
together with several officials of the com- 
pany. This department is splendidly 
organized and in case of misfortune or 
sickness to an employe, the facts are 
known at once. The members of ,this 
committee exemplify the theory of; fra- 
ternalism in its fullest sense by not only 
seeking out cases of family distress, but 
by using every means to comfort and aid 
the unfortunate. The money to carry 
on this work is raised through picnics and 
other amusements and from voluntary 
contributions from officials and others. 


ERHAPS one of the most meritorious 

features of the welfare work in these 
companies is the maintenance of stores 
throughout the city upon the company’s 
property in which employes are able to 
obtain foodstuffs. at actual cost to the 
company. Every store is in charge of a 
man who has had years of experience and 
training in this line of work. They are 
liberally patronized by employes, who 
find it possible to secure the best quality 
of foodstuff at a cost considerably less 
than prevailing prices. 

At practically all terminal points res- 
taurants are maintained for the benefit 
of employes. These restaurants are always 
open and good wholesome food is sold at 
actual cost. Then there are recreation 
rooms at all terminal points, which are 
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equipped with libraries, pool-rooms, 
shower baths, and other conveniences. 
To stimulate interest during the winter 
months, the company encourages pool, 
billiards, chess and other tournaments. 

The company has a band of one hundred 
members, known as the Subway Band. 
The uniforms and instruments are fur- 
nished by the company, and the band is 
now recognized as one of the best musical 
organizations in New York. 

The company has recently established 
a plan of presenting to the wife of every 
employe who has been in the service one 
month or more a pass good for free trans- 
portation over the system on which the 
husband is employed. 

For the past two years the directors 
of these companies have set aside a sum 
of money from which each employe receiv- 
ing $115 a month or less, and who has been 
with the company at least a year, receives 
a Christmas present of a five-dollar gold 
piece. 


CRITICISM 


The New York subway was ten yea: 
old on October 27, 1914. During thi 
period it carried 2,429,777,435 passenger 
without a single person being killed in 
train accident. Never in the history « 
transportation has there been such 
remarkable record made by a corporatior 
It is a great tribute to efficiency in manag 
ment and operation and too much prais« 
cannot be given the officials for this achieve- 
ment. The subway cost $2,000,000 a mile 
Today it is worth much more. Its equip 
ment cost $500,000 a mile, and it was built 
to accommodate 400,000 passengers a 
day, with 600,000 as a maximum. It is 
carrying over a million a day and on om 
occasion carried 1,207,000. The subway 
has transformed the city. It has added 
many times its cost to the value of real 
estate in the districts it serves and it ha 
made it possible for an additional two mil 
lion people to live and conduct their busi 
ness with economy within the confines of 
Greater New York. 


CRITICISM 


With swelling breast I launch upon the tide 

My artist argosies, and bid them sail, 
So joy like mine may greet them in a gale, 
And sweep them over radiant waters wide: 
But ragged cross-waves rise to shock my pride: 
Cold breezes make me wince; rude winds loud rail: 
False-friendly blasts pierce through my thickest mail; 
No haven beckons where my ships may ride. 
They mock the craft, the flag, the sails, the course; 
Where I am steering not, they bid me steer, 
Till Faint Heart whispers me “Throw up your hands, 
And meet the rigor of your fate perforce.” 
But Love cries “Hold fast,” smiling through a tear. 
Yea, it is only love that understands. 


—Joseph I. C. Clarke, in “The Fighting Race.” 
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HE great war in Europe has 
resulted in many eminent musi- 
cians of that country coming 
to America. As a consequence, 
/merica is soon to experience an amazing 
musical awakening, perhaps the greatest 
in its history, as these famous soloists 
travel from city to city. But their advent 
into the musical life of this country has 
revealed a state of unpreparedness in the 
matter of trained accompanists little 
believed, and has called the attention of 
the musical world to the fact that this 
important and necessary field of musical 
endeavor has been sadly overlooked. 

When we pause to reflect upon the great 
importance and absolute necessity of ac- 
companiment, and the universal desire 
evinced to make musical training effi- 
cient in every sense, it is indeed strange 
that proficiency in this department should 
be left mainly to haphazard effort. The 
difficulty seems to have been in the manner 
of approaching the art. Some, knowing 
how many musicianly qualities go to the 
making of a good accompanist, are inclined 
to be discouraged at the outset, while 
ignorant persons imagine that the art can 
be acquired without any trouble at all, so 
that between those who overestimate its 
importance and those who underestimate 
it, accompaniment, as a branch of musical 
study, has been neglected. 

The general attitude toward accom- 
panying is aptly illustrated in the experi- 
ence of the average piano teacher, who 
finds so many amateurs who do not wish 
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“to take a thorough course in piano play- 
ing, but merely want to know enough to 
play accompaniments.” Such a distorted 
conception of an art so delicate and grace- 
ful, so subtle, so comprehensive and varied, 
is ridiculous as well as discouraging. Its 
importance to musicians cannot be over- 
estimated, for many of them are sorely 
in need of the services of well-equipped 
accompanists. Every soloist has, at one 
time or another, felt the inspiration of the 
skilled accompanist in every beautiful 
tone, every artistic phrase, which reveals 
a depth of understanding and sympathy 
with the singer before undreamed of. 

Long ago, before the discovery of the 
polyphonic art, and such things as chords 
were unheard of, the accompaniment to 
the voice was limited practically to the 
simple process of giving the singer the 
pitch and keeping him at it, but the com- 
positions of Schubert put a new aspect 
on this feature of musical art, and today 
accompaniment playing, in its highest 
sense, is an art so wide-reaching in its 
effects and so replete with beautiful 
influence and helpfulness, that it holds 
an exalted place as a calling in the world 
of music. It is a science, and upon it 
depends the work of the singer and of 
several kinds of instrumentalists. It 
stands for something and the accompanist 
for somebody. 

Musical literature records but few 
who have given time and _ intelligent 
effort to the furthering of education along 
this line. A citizen of London gave first 
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public recognition to the importance of 
pianoforte accompaniment by founding a 
scholarship at the Royal Academy of 
Music. Timid woman followed, one of 
his English sisters publishing a very help- 
ful book on the subject, dealing in an 
original and educational way with a 
science never before set forth in a text 
book. This is the first known attempt to 
present a collection of facts that had 
hitherto lain scattered here and there over 
the whole field of music. In our own coun- 
try practically nothing had been done 
until Mrs. Marshall Elliott Stewart estab- 
lished, some years ago, her School of 
Accompanying in New York City. 

Mrs. Stewart, herself an accompanist 
of rare grace and skill, realizing that this 
field had never before been cultivated, 
and that the twentieth century demands 
men and women who are trained to do 
one thing as well as it can be done, assumed 
the task of training and developing 
accompanists to be true helpers to those 
artists of voice or instrument who may 
need such assistance. Mrs. Stewart has 
accompanied many of the best artists of 
the day, and, possessing the primary virtue 
of the good accompanist—that of un- 
selfishness—she brings to her work a mind 
rich in experience and understanding of 
the needs of singers, and is, therefore, 
able to give just the right instruction to 
each individual student. In one she 
develops the important habit of fixed 
mental attention; in another, in order 
that involuntary crescendos shall not occur, 
or inaccuracies creep in, a strong, level and 
reliable action of the fingers. Those 
endowed with too much energy are taught 
to keep it within bounds, yet to display 
all the vigor that can be thrown into the 
instrumental part of certain selections. 
Each pupil is taught to divine instinctively 
the singer’s intentions; to feel in advance 
the variations in tempo, power and tone 
quality that are personal to every artist, 
with the ability not only of subordinating 
himself to the soloist, but of supporting 
him, buoying him up. This is not taught 
from dull and uninspiring books, but the 
student does the actual work of accom- 
panying singers and other artists in the 
studio as a part of the course. 

It is not always the pianist who can 
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play a concerto with brilliant effect th: 
plays an accompaniment with equal ski! 
The piano takes the place of the orchestr: 
and must be treated in a broad, orchestr 
style, full of difficulty to those who hay 
studied it only for the acquirement « 
purely pianistic accomplishments. T) 
player of accompaniments must know ho 
to transpose, which is often necessary i 
actual experience, owing to the inabilit 
of singers to reach the pitches require 
by the song, the mistake made by pri 
viding music in the wrong key. He mus 
be able not to “follow the soloist,” bu 
rather to precede—that is, to keep his 
eye in advance, not only of the voice part 
but of the text as well, since the poetr) 
gives clues to coming effects for whic! 
he must be prepared. He must knov 
harmony and love it, as it not only height 
ens the effect of the melody and vers: 
but is co-operative in making their ful! 
meaning clear. Unfortunately, in som: 
music schools, harmony is considered and 
taught as such a remote, dry subject that 
students naturally shirk it at the earliest 
opportunity. In their work with Mrs. Stew- 
art they grow to love this branch and to 
recognize its great value and importance 
to them in their work of accompanying. 


» the School of Accompanying the hands 
are trained to work in unison with an 
intelligent mind, thus revealing the lofty 
emotions of the art and the intellect as 


expressed in the music. The student is 
taught to do his work without the aid of 
the pedals until every gradation of tone 
can be produced by legitimate means. 
The pedals are for effects, not for excessive 
use in covering up defects. Under Mrs. 
Stewart’s instruction the student soon 
finds that the ability to feel with the singer 
is, whatever may be said to the contrary, 
one of the things that can be successfully 
cultivated. 

Special attention is given to accom- 
paniment of the violin, that instrument 
which displays so much variety, so many 
unexpected qualities that are pitfalls for 
the unwary. The endeavor of the ordinary 
accompanist is to play the written notes 
clearly and pay reasonable attention to 
the explanatory words and signs on the 
printed page, but the music of the violin 
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may be compared to the clinging vine, 
which needs a support to spread upon; 
it is too frail and delicate to brave the rude 
elements alone. It flourishes best and is 
most beautiful upon that structure which 
is adapted to its peculiar needs. Here 
the accompanist is the builder, and as 
he builds skillfully and artistically or in a 
bungling, mechanical manner, 

so will he receive the blessings 

or maledictions of the per- 

former on this most difficult 

and erratic of all musical in- 

struments. It is, therefore, 

well for the ambitious accom- 

panist to pay particular heed 

to this feature of the art, as 

the piano, being of a different 

family, is not so sensitive in 
temperament as the violin, and 

requires much more delicacy 

of touch to insure successful 
accompanying. Violinists have 

suffered even more than singers 

at the hands of unintelligent 

performers, as in the case of 

songs the words afford a simple 

key to the spirit of the com- 

position. There is also a mis- 

taken idea that small children 

or backward pupils do not re- 

quire an accompanist in violin 

practice. On the contrary, they 

need to be familiarized from 

the start with their pieces as a 

whole, otherwise they are sure 

to make awkward mistakes 

when playing to the accom- 

paniment of the piano. 


|= School of Accompany- 
ing in New York fills a 
long-felt want in the musical 


world. Its popularity is at- 
tested by the fact that it num- 
bers among its actual student 
body or in the correspondence 
department students from ev- 
ery quarter of the globe, while 
artists in need of accompanists 
find among its students and 
graduates just the persons to 
fit their needs. 

Its teaching body stands for 
broadness of culture, believing 
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that the successful accompanist may also 
attain fame as a soloist or teacher—in fact, 
the successful accompanist often makes the 
successful teacher, as his quick sympathy 
for another’s needs‘ enables him to impart 
knowledge readily. The school does not 
confine its efforts to the dissemination of 
musical knowledge, but it aids in the 


MRS. MARSHALL ELLIOTT STEWART 
Director of the School of{Accompanying, New York City 
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formation of character, the great essential 
toward the making of an artist, as there 
xists no nobility of character which does 
not desire to assist another, and this is the 
predominating influence of the true accom- 
panist. But the basic principle and the 
primary aim of the school is to teach the 
student so to focus his powers and energies 
that they may constantly tend to perfect 
him in the art of accompanying. 

Nor is it necessary to make a long and 
expensive trip to the metropolis to enjoy 
the benefits of this school. Through the 
magic power of a postage stamp and the 
kind co-operation of that marvelous 
organization, the United States Postal 
Department, the course is brought to the 
very doors of the most distantly located. It 
helps Buenos Ayres as well as Boston, Mass- 
achusetts. The correspondence course is 
the direct outgrowth of the many anxious 
inquiries received from distant localities, 
and has come to be one of the most im- 
portant features of the institution. Each 
student in this department receives the 
same careful attention and instruction 
as is given to the resident student body. 
Some of the best material the school has 
turned out has been those who have never 
left the little home town; those who, with 
the same far-seeing vision that inspired 
the founder and director, recognized their 
opportunity and seized it. 
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The choice of this branch of music 
should not be left so much to accident; 
the musician should not merely happen 
into it, but should prepare himself as 
thoroughly and as studiously as for any 
other high position. There is room at 
the top of this profession for the steady, 
earnest worker, and only he who loves 
his work and his art should enter it. The 
piano soloist who has devoted years of 
hard work to the acquirement of skill 
only to find that nervousness constitutes 
an impassible barrier to a_ successful 
public career, receives a new inspiration 
in this school, and in the field of accom- 
panying finds a new outlet for his artistic 
energies. To be an accompanist he must 
be secondary in interest to the soloist, 
and thus he would probably find his art, 
his wits, and his fingers at instant com- 
mand in this capacity. 

Rousseau, writing of French music of 
his time, complains that “people find 
obstacles almost unsurmountable in the 
study of accompaniment. Eight or ten 
years’ practice are necessary in order to 
succeed in it—passably!”? But times have 
changed since the days of Rousseau, and 
the advent of Mrs. Stewart and the School 
of Accompanying will do much toward 
bringing this important branch of musical 
education in America up to the high mark 
it so well deserves. 
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SINGLE blackbird on the birch-tree near, 
’Mid solitary fields, frost-torn and dead, 
Snow-laden heavens bending overhead, 
Utters anon his happy note of cheer, 
A pax vobiscum to the passing year. 


What matters it that summer time be fled, 
And widowed earth to crabbed winter wed? 
God rules the world, and he has naught to fear. 
Thanks for thy message, banisher of woe, 
Blithe on the bourne of winter’s bleak estate; 
Now, faithless soul, take grace from this to know, 
In every heart, however desolate, 
Some sweet hope dwells, though bitter tempests blow, 
And love sings on amid the sternest fate. 


—Robert Clarkson Tongue. 





S the winter is here we just 
feel like preparing for a cozy 
little chat with our readers 
every month concerning 

things most interesting 

to them. We have taken 

up the question of hav- 

ing a series of “heart 

sent in by our readers. Every 

letter that you run across in your reading 
that expresses a heart interest in a cele- 
brated man or something that reflects 
personality—send it in. Try and find 
something not exceeding five hundred 
words. Oftentimes a single letter is a 
biography in itself. Eventually, we be- 
lieve a book will be built by the readers of 
the NATIONAL that will rival in interest 
“Heart Throbs” and “Heart Songs.” In 
your winter reading, when you come 
across a letter that arrests your attention, 
make a copy of it and send it in to us. 
It may be a letter of mother’s or grand- 
mother’s or father’s or uncle’s, faded yellow 
that you have kept because it is indeed a 
“heart letter.” If we can just get the spirit 
of your hearthstone gathering and know 
that you think of us just one night in the 
month it will be reciprocated. Put aside 
just one night for the- NATIONAL—read it, 
discuss it and appoint one member of the 
family as secretary to write in and tell us 
“how to run the magazine.” That is what 
we are trying to find out and every sugges- 
tion is welcome. If the magazine does not 
become one of the best in the country it 
will be the fault of the readers, because 
it will be the purpose of the NATIONAL to 


reflect as far as possible the big, broad 
spirit of our National life and have a maga- 
zine that represents its readers rather 
than the direction of a single individual, 
overworked and harassed by everyday 
duties. The editor leaves the office every 
night with a Boston bag full of letters and 
material and at home sits down for a chat 
with his readers through the letters. We 
want to make the magazine more chatty 
and colloquial—that is a long word but it 
is in the dictionary. 


* * * 


CG of our critics, who evidently reads 
the Boston Transcript, complains that 
some of the material in the “Let’s Talk It 
Over” Department is too “‘talky.”” It does 
not seem to be sobered down to the basis 
of real literature. Bless your heart! that’s 
the best compliment that has been paid us 


yet. We do not want it to have the ap- 
pearance of literature. We want it to be 
“talky” and “chatty” and just full of this 
spirit of the hearthstone, for don’t you see 
that the very title itself is ‘““Let’s Talk It 
Over,” and we want at least to live up to 
the text. It is this spirit of getting together 
and talking it over that is most beneficial 
to society, civic and otherwise. That 
explains why the stenographer, the clerks, 
the boys and girls like to “talk it over” 
just before office hours or the school bell 
rings. It is especially those who do not have 
an opportunity to meet their friends day 
after day from whom I wish to hear. 

Let us know what kind of books you are 
reading and what you would like to read 
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ind why. Just give expression on paper 
o those things you are thinking about. 
Don’t you know it is what we are thinking 
.bout that interests other people? I often 
would want to know what a street-car 
onductor thinks of this or that, and I ask 
him just as I would ask a Senator. This 
kindly spirit of “getting acquainted” and 
understanding each other marks the endur- 
ing progress of the country. Fine houses 
and homes and streets are built primarily 
for the purpose of having someone look 
at and comment on.them. That is usu- 
ally the motive of all the big things of life 
as well as the little things, and remember 
that it is just as important for the editor 
to know what you think as it is to know 
what Congressman Dinkydink thinks of 
the subject upon which Judge Sombre may 
differ with him. Don’t forget the ‘Heart 
Letters.”” Only put another log on the fire 
and now blaze away! 


* * * 


OMEHOW there is always something 
pleasing in just reading the greetings 
that come with the Christmas gifts. They 
so often reflect the spirit and person of 


the giver. On,page 472 appear some 
Christmas greetings from the pen of St. 
Nicholas .Waterman. Every one of ‘the 
ten verses will give yeu a suggestion for a 
line to sénd with. your Christmas gifts, and 
the author will be-glad to have you use 
them as-greetings*to your friends. 


* * * 


Ait HOUGH only a little over forty 
years have passed since Chicago lay 
in ashes, after the great fire, there are 
locations in Chicago that have already 
become historic. A handsome volume 
has been issued by the Central Trust Com- 
pany, compiled by Mr. Edwin F. Mack, 
entitled, “Old Monroe Street.” 

The frontispiece is a handsome picture of 
President James Monroe, after whom the 
street was named. The author has evi- 
dently studied carefully all sorts of data 
that exist concerning Chicago. The map 
of 1860 showing Hubbard’s Trail also 
shows the village of Chicago, a few build- 
ings clustered about old Fort Dearborn, 
near the mouth of the Chicago River. 

An early law required that Section No. 
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16 in every township in the state of Illi- 
nois be granted to the state by the govern- 
ment for the use of the schools, and Monroe 
Street is located on a school section, a.spart 
of which still belongs in fee to the schools. 
The book is not only handsome in type, 
but the drawings are exquisite and carry 
one back to the days of ’48. There is an 
illustration showing the street before the 
ordinance in regard to pigs, and a stage 
coach arriving at the Sherman House 


Photo by Wm. L. Koehne, Chicago 


EDWIN F. MACK 
Author of “Old Monroe Street” 


half-sunk in mud and water; an old tavern, 
a bird’s-eye view of Chicago in 1857, a 
glimpse of North’s circus; a view looking 
south from Court House Tower in 1858; 
all of which are intensely interesting 
glimpses of the past. Also, Sunday in 
Chicago in the early days; the residence 
of Fernando Jones on which the handsome 
building of the Central Trust Company 
now stands; a doctor and his horse and 
gig; the night of the great Chicago fire; 
the Exposition Building and Grand Opera 
in Chicago in 1885. Page by page the story 
of the great city is unfolded. For nine 
years after the great fire of 1871, the lot 
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occupied by the Central Trust Company 
remained vacant. A picture is shown of 
Haverly’s Theatre in 1882 and Monroe 
Street in the 80’s, which are of intense 
interest to the old-timers. The book leads 
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the company and is certainly to be cx 
gratulated on the splendid work he h 
done. The book is of rare historic valt 
and no one who has ever visited Chica 
will fail to read it with intense intere 
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INTERIOR OF THE CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 


Left side of main banking room at level of sidewalk 


up step by step to the handsome view of 
the building of the Central Trust Com- 
pany, now under the executive manage- 
ment of Mr. Charles G. Dawes, former 
Comptroller of the Currency under Presi- 
dent McKinley. 

Mr. Edwin F. Mack, the author and 
compiler of the book, is vice-president of 
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All the facts are graphically noted in side 
headings and the book is prepared with an 
idea of making it a volume for ready refer- 
ence. It has just the right tone and the 
Central Trust Company is indeed fortunate 
to possess in Mr. Edwin F. Mack a his- 
torian of such ability and genius for pre- 
serving the traditions of one of the largest 
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and most prominent financial institutions 
in the Middle West, in connection with an 
authentic history of Chicago. 


* * * 


HE old reliable “Heart Throbs” that 

never seems to grow old is now gallop- 
ing its way to millions of homes through 
the medium of newspaper distribution. 
If we were to print even a tithe of letters 
received every day, it would seem like dis- 
closing sacred family secrets. Every se- 
lection seems to awaken sacred memories, 
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the songs and verses in vogue at the time 
mother was a girl and father was a hand- 
some young sweetheart? “Heart Throbs” 
as well as “Heart Songs’’ holds a message 
of happy cheer for every member of the 
family, young or old. 


* * * 


HE first Y. M. C. A. course in adver- 
tising to be established anywhere 
was started nine years ago, in 1905, at the 
Twenty-third Street Y. M. C. A., New 
York City. At that time there was not a 
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Through the courtesy of Mr.Frank W.Smith 


RESIDENCE OF FERNANDO JONES (AT LEFT) 
Both of the above frame houses stood on the lot now occupied by the Central Trust Company 
of Illinois until they were destroyed by the fire of 1871 


and it is charming to listen to a staid man 
of business and affairs as he again recites 
the old poems he spoke in school with the 
old elocutionary effect, for often the same 
sing-song and inflection are there. Friends 
who have not met before for years would 
know who it was from the intonation in 
which the old poems were recited on Friday 
afternoons in school. It can-never be a 
dull evening even in a mingled company 
of young and old when “Heart Throbs”’ 
or “Heart Songs’ are available and each 
individual has an opportunity of bringing 
out his old favorites, for the dear old days 
have a fascination for the young as well as 
old, for who is not interested in knowing 


place in the city where a young man could 
study advertising, and, believing there 
was need of such instruction, Burt B. 
Farnsworth, then educational director of 
that institution, engaged Frank Leroy 
Blanchard, a member of the staff of the 
Hampton Advertising Company, as in- 
structor. The first class numbered twenty- 
one students, and the average enrollment 
for the last three years has been sixty. 
Instruction is given in the form of lec- 
tures delivered by some of the leading 
advertising men in the city, and through 
practical work in the preparation of adver- 
tising matter. The subjects taken up 
are so co-related to each other that when 
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the end of the course is reached the student 
has an accurate view of the entire field 
of publicity and a knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of advertising. No time 
is spent in the discussion of problems 
that are only encountered by men holding 
the really big positions, for the reason that 
a six months beginner’s course cannot 
deal with such questions. It takes twenty- 
four evenings to teach the student how to 
write ads, how to determine the value of 
mediums and how to sell advertising 
space. No more than this could possibly 
be accomplished. 

Mr. Blanchard, who is now the editor 
of The Editor and Publisher, a lecturer for 
the New York Board of Education, and 
chairman of the educational committee 
on schools and Y. M. C. A.’s of the asso- 
ciated advertising clubs of the world, says 
that a majority of the young men who take 
the course do so not with the idea of be- 
coming professional advertising men, but 
for the purpose of applying the knowledge 
thus obtained to the exploitation of the 
business in which they are engaged. 

The class each year includes employes 
of advertising agencies, clerks and stenog- 
raphers from the offices of railroads, 
telephone companies and other large 
corporations; physicians, lawyers, retail 
and wholesale merchants, tellers and cash- 
iers of banks, dentists, etc. Graduates 
of the course are now filling the most 
responsible positions in the advertising 
field—some as advertising agents, some as 
advertising managers, some as ad writers. 

The advertising manager of George P. 
Ide & Co., one of the largest manufac- 
turers of collars in the United States, 
obtained his first knowledge of advertising 
at Twenty-third Street. The advertising 
manager of Austin Nichols & Co., the 
big wholesale grocers of New York, was 
also a graduate of the class. 

The success of the Twenty-third Street 
course is due in a large measure to the 
work of the instructor, Mr. Blanchard. 
His mastery of the subject of advertising 
is such that he inspires the students with 
his own enthusiasm. He has the ability 
to set forth his ideas in a way that all can 
understand. He is a forceful speaker, and 
takes a personal interest in each of the 
men. 
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AVING toured all over Europe an 

in the Orient, Mrs. Larz Anderson 
is a widely-traveled author, but her deligh 
is to spend her days in the cosy bungaloy 
surrounded by the pine woods on the bor 
der of a small lake on her horse farm in 
New Hampshire. All through the wood 
are sylvan paths for walking and driving 
and the trees blazed and marked in colo: 
make red and blue walks similar to thos 
at Marienbad and Carlsbad. In the rea: 
is Mt. Kearsage, north of Dublin, wher 
many of the distinguished summer colon 
ists of the diplomatic corps from Wash 
ington gather. Mr. and Mrs. Anderson 
also enjoy recreation days in their house 
boat which cruises from Key West to Bar 
Harbor. The boat was built in Michigan 
on the Great Lakes and came down the 
Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico. It 
has been as far north as St. Lawrence. 
Capable of a speed of ten knots an hour 
and carrying a crew of ten people, the 
staunch little craft is kept in commission 
most of the year, and is especially enjoyed 
for fishing in southern waters, for the boat 
only draws three and a half feet and is 
one hundred and fifteen feet over all. 
In this houseboat the author of ‘The 
Great Sea Horse,” the “Captain Ginger’’ 
series, and “The Spell of Japan” pursues 
her literary work day by day on her 
many and varied travels. 


* * * 


REVIVAL of interest in old songs that 

seems to have followed in the wake 
of the making of “Heart Songs” reminds 
me of the happy days I spent going over 
contributions from thousands of people 
who helped to make “Heart Songs.” <A 
thrill comes over me when I hear some 
orchestra or band playing those old songs, 
and curiosity has led me to investigate only 
to find out that in nearly every case the 
songs come from “Heart Songs.” While 
dining in New York the other night the 
orchestra struck up one of the old melodies, 
“Belle Mahone” and “When You and I 
Were Young, Maggie,” and I thought at 
once that it had been taken from ‘Heart 
Songs,” for it was one of those rare old 
favorites that had not been heard in recent 
years. I inquired of the leader and he said, 
“Yes, we got it from ‘Heart Songs,’ got 
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ip and published by a darned old fool in 
Boston, named Chapple.” This was 
leasant even if it had a bitter twang, 
but in the park it was thrilling to hear a 
brass band play hour after hour the old 
favorites which our fathers and mothers 
knew so well; the songs that never seem 
to lose their hold on people. The applause 
nd cordial appreciation of these airs was 
indeed a splendid tribute to the memory 
f Stephen Foster, the great composer of 
he early fifties. The incentive to sing 
the songs played by the band was irre- 
istible and almost before we knew it 
‘Old Black Joe” and “My Old Kentucky 
Home”’ were taken up by the assembled 
throng, almost all joining in the refrain. 
Everywhere I go I seem to find people 
who know “Heart Songs” and tell about 
the pleasant hours enjoyed with it. Visit- 
ing some friends in New York on a hot 
ummer night the windows were thrown 
ypen and the entire party of six people 
joined in singing each one their favorite 
ongs. Speedily there appeared many 
interested faces at the windows across the 
way, and one neighbor in the apartment 
wanted to know where she could get all 
songs, for the selections came so 
thickly and so fast that they brought back 
visions of her childhood like a moving 
picture film. Moving pictures have today 
emphasized more and more the apprecia- 
tion of those things that have the heart 
mpulses of the people. In music, the 
rdent desire for expression that cannot be 
articulated in words has gone on generation 
fter generation. From the bare simplicity 
of ecclesiastical chants, music has passed 
m in successive stages of development and 
\ genius in every age has discovered a new 
levice of harmony and instrumentation, 
but the one thing that has been the supreme 
motive of music has been to tell something 
hat words cannot express, and this is 
what the people selected for ‘“Heart Songs.” 


those 


* * * 


EVERAL readers of the NATIONAL 

have suggested that a movement 
hould be started to build a monument 
is a tribute to the heroism of the Belgian 
eople and King Albert in the defense of 
their native land. Few spectacles in 
modern history have evoked more admira- 
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tion, even among the Germans themselves, 
than the heroism of the industrious and 
peace-loving Belgians. It is felt that this 


will aid the small countries of Europe, 
such as Belgium, Holland and Switzerland, 
in maintaining their political independence. 
There are many different countries merged 
in the empires of Germany and Austria, 
who have the same national and race 
patriotism as the people of Belgium. 














FRANK LEROY BLANCHARD 
Editor of The Editor and Publisher, New York 


A business man of Boston, although not 
boasting of a drop of Belgian blood, felt 
that as an individual he would like to have 
the opportunity of contributing to a world 
monument to the Belgian people, which 
it is felt would in the future far surpass in 
importance the great shaft marking the 
battlefield of Waterloo and Napoleon’s 
downfall. The receipt of this and many 
other letters has suggested to the editor 
that we would like to hear from other 
readers as to what has interested them 
most in the present war. Send in the 
incidents or facts you deem most import- 
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ant. In this way we will gather together 
material for a war book to be made by the 
people, and it will be an unerring indication 
of public sentiment on the great and ab- 
sorbing questions of the hour. So just send 
in your little contribution concerning the 
war and any suggestions you have to make, 
and help to make a popular expression 
of opinion that will be reliable as well as 
interesting. 

From a number of German subscribers, 
we have had most interesting contributions 
and in order to maintain inviolate the spirit 
of neutrality, we have tried to give all 
sides of the question. Our German readers 
insist that, when the war is over, there will 
be disclosed a series of situations and facts 
that will fully justify Kaiser Wilhelm and 
the German people in the part they have 
played in the great war. Articles printed 
in the NATIONAL along these lines indicate 
the earnest spirit of the German people 
in America to not have their kindred mis- 
judged, and to place before the public every 
side of the vexed question, is the duty 
of all patriotic Americans. 


* * * 


AS interesting diversion of a tour in 
Europe is a visit to the towns and 
hamlets in which the ancestors of great 


Americans lived in past centuries. It aids 
one greatly in getting at the source of 
much of America’s marvelous develop- 
ment. The quiet quaintness of the Ger- 
man town in which Henry E. Steinway and 
his four boys lived before they came to 
America in 1850 was especially impressive, 
for in this little hamlet which suggests 
nothing but quiet uneventful lives, origi- 
nated a family whose name was in later 
years to flash in illuminated letters as the 
makers of pianos which are celebrated the 
world over. 

On coming to this country in 1850, each 
of the Steinway boys went into a different 
piano factory to see how other manufac- 
turers did their work; and in this way 
they made a clean sweep, comprehending 
all the best processes of American piano 
manufacture. Even in the days when 
Steinway pianos were first produced, the 
one predominant purpose of the then small 
Sales Department was to be able to adver- 
tise that the instruments used and appre- 
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ciated by the great artists of the time were 
Steinway pianos. 

When a Steinway piano was ordere | 
for a palace, a great concert hall or the 
mansion of some celebrity, more orde: 
invariably followed from the same plac«. 
In the case of the Sultan of Turkey, wit 
his plurality of wives, a generous invoice 
of pianos was ordered as each wife w: 
furnished with one. The Chinese are just 
beginning to make use of the American 
piano, and every civilized nation on earth 
today has since possessed and tested the 
Steinway piano. Medals have been 
awarded the Steinway piano at all the 
great international expositions, for when- 
ever a Steinway is exhibited there never 
seems to be any doubt that an award 
is the logical and inevitable result. No 
matter whether the piano be of plain ma- 
hogany, or embellished with the most 
costly ornamentation, the standard of 
the Steinway tone is always maintained, 
and the handsomest cases are simply suit- 
able shrines for the perfect soul of the 
instrument. What inspiring young musi- 
cian does not dream of one day owning a 
Steinway Grand, as the reward of his pro 
ficiency on the piano, feeling that with 
a Steinway all the music that can be 
expressed by any player responds to the 
touch of the harp-like Steinway strings. 

Every part of a Steinway piano is made 
at their own factories and foundries, with 
the same policy and thoroughness adapted 
at the time of their emigration from the 
fatherland. The woods employed are 
seasoned in dry air for seven years in their 
own factories before putting them into the 
kiln. For many years they have been urged 
by their dealers and friends to make a 
cheaper grade of pianos, but with that 
steadfast and honest pride characteristic 
of the father and his four sons who came 
from Germany, there has been no devia- 
tion from the one concentrated purpose 
of making only the best pianos. There 
are dealers who have been for more than 
half a century selling the Steinway piano, 
and no sooner is a palatial new home 
completed, than it almost naturally fol- 
lows that a Steinway piano must lend 
its charm to music room or parlor. Nor 
is the Steinway confined to palatial homes. 
Music teachers and lovers of music every- 
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vhere feel that to do their best work they 
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William Evans Burton, the first Ameri- 


ust attain the possession of a Steinway can Micawber, by the way (who is to be 
iano, the me plus ultra of pianoforte succeeded the current season in this part 


perfection. 
” + * 


by the Liebler player, Lennox Pawle), 
made a production of “Twelfth Night” 
at his Chambers Street Theatre on 


the appearance in New York this fall March 29, 1832, playing Sir Toby Belch. 


of the talented young actress, 


Miss _ Lizzie Weston was the Viola, while Lester 


Phyllis Neilson-Terry, under the Liebler Wallack played Sir Agnew Ague-Cheek. 


management, American thea- 
tre-goers are given their first 
‘limpse of the most youthful 
Viola in “Twelfth Night”’ since 
the days of Adelaide Neilson. 
fhe young actress and the 
former leading woman of Sir 
H. Beerbohm Tree has had 
many predecessors as Viola.” 

It is thought that the first 
appearance of “Twelfth Night” 
took place in London as early 
as 1599. Pepys tells in his 
celebrated diary of having seen 
the play there in 1661. After 
that, it appears to have been 
neglected for a time, but in 
January, 1741, we find it played 
at Drury Lane, under Fleet- 
wood’s management, with 
Hannah Pritchard as Viola. 
April 15, 1746, the lively and 
justly celebrated Peg Woffing- 
ton was Viola at Drury Lane, 
and in the annals of that day 
her interpretation of the part is 
noted as “‘gay and sensuous.”’ 

Mrs. Yates was another early 
English Viola; while Mrs. Barry 
had considerable success in the 
part at Covent Garden in 1777. 
Mary Robinson played ‘‘Viola”’ 
in London in 1783; while Dora 
Jordan was so pleasing in this 
part that her epitaph avers 
that “in humor, in sweetness of 
voice, in acting sprightly girls 
and characters of the other sex, 
she was second to none.” 

“Viola” was first given in 
New York at the Park Thea- 
tre on June 1, 1804, with Mrs. 
Johnson, who was Benjamin 
Franklin’s granddaughter, as 
Viola. Marion Trewar made 
a success in the part in 1836. 








MISS PHYLLIS NEILSON-TERRY 
The most youthful Viola in ‘“‘ Twelfth Night’ since the days of 
Adelaide Neilson 
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In the sixties Fanny Davenport played the 
role on the stage of the theatre in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. 

The late Sir Henry Irving brought his 
London Lyceum production of “Twelfth 
Night” to this country in November of 
1884, with Ellen Terry, the aunt of Miss 
Neilson-Terry, playing Viola. Adelaide 
Neilson, the youngest Viola, was first seen 
in this country in that part at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, May 7, 1877. Of her 
performance, William Winter, the critic, 
wrote: 

Her Viola was incarnate April sunshine, an 
embodiment of exquisitely bright and tender 
womanhood, dazzling yet deeply sympathetic, 
because through an investiture of light and 
joy there was perceptible a certain sweet 
melancholy, a genuine sorrow uncomplain- 
ingly endured. 


Ada Rehan’s “Viola,” which was first 
brought forward at Daly’s Theatre, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1893, has been critically de- 
scribed as possessing as salient qualities, 
‘poetic condition, physical beauty, innate 
refinement and ardent feeling artfully 
restrained.” Mrs. Barrow (Julia Bennett) 


” 


and Mrs. Hoey were other Violas remem- 


bered by theatre-goers. Helena Modjeska 
also was seen in the part. Viola Allen’s 
Viola of “Twelfth Night” was regarded as 
the best of the modern Violas in mind, 
temperament, artistic skill and beauty, 
and Julia Marlowe’s interpretation is 
something never to be forgotten. 


* * * 


MONG the myriads of books that 
touch upon the subjects of war and 
peace, there are none that seem to have 
had more of the unerring touch of prophecy 
than the peace play in four acts entitled, 
“The Unseen Empire,” by Atherton 
Brownell. This play was to have been 
produced on an elaborate scale in New 
York and London, when with grim irony 
the war blaze in Europe itself seemed to 
interfere. In fact there was a time when 
it was under the scrutiny of the censor in 
England because of its unerring analysis 
of the real situation. The introduction 
has been written by David Starr Jordan, 
the noted apostle of peace. “The play is a 
dialogue that reflects graphically the things 
comprised in the war system of Europe 
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in which the gigantic forces assembled 
in the name of peace, are really meant for 
war. When one realizes that this play was 
written long before the declaration of war, 
it seems all the more wonderful that Mr. 
Brownell should have been able to grasp 
the whole subject in such a comprehensive 
manner. The war system, even in the name 
of peace, makes for war and is imbued 
with the actual spirit of war as developed 
in the play, but the play also reveals how 
moral force is stronger than violence and 
that men only continue the war system 
because they do not realize that they could 
put an end to it. In the character of Fred- 
rika the author has symbolized the tre- 
mendous influence that society has em- 
powered her to exercise. Its vision of 
building temples of peace at Waterloo and 
Sedan and possibly now at Liege and 
Namur and_along the river Aisne, is more 
than a dream. The motif of the play cen- 
ters about the words of .Channing, the 
American ambassador, and now that the 
world has been so immersed in the grue- 
some realities of war, the future triumph of 
peace seems to be assured. If men would 
just stop to think, they would not fight. 
The graphic spectacle of two men rushing 
at each other in a hand-to-hand conflict 
with bayonets drawn, one stabbing. the 
other, only to realize in the throes of death 
that they were brothers, is indeed tragic. 
The remains of the brothers are laid away 
together and the widows and. orphans 
in their grief cry out, ‘“‘What for?” 

In this play the American ambassador 
reflects the spirit of the democratic twen- 
tieth century. The matter-of-fact and 
business-like attitude of the world today 
toward war is distinguished from medieval 
times. The play was written under the 
shadow of Grant’s tomb in New York, 
under the inspiration of the hero and his 
immortal utterance, “Let us have peace,” 
after a career that brought him to fully 
realize all the atrocities of war. 

Mr. William Young, who collaborated 
with General Lew Wallace in the stage 
version of Ben Hur, performed a similar 
service for Mr. Brownell. With the 
delicate subjects which met the diplomatic 
objection of the Lord Chancellor and the 
British censor in the course of events, the 
play will doubtless have lasting impression 
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upon public sentiment in the greatest 
peace-loving and peace-proclaiming nation 
of the world. 


* * * 


HOUGH the baseball season of 1914 is 

now only a memory, it is a memory 
that thrills and will linger until the season 
of 1915 opens. When I looked upon that 
great throng of thirty-five thousand people 
at Fenway Park, gathered to witness the 
World Series games played in Boston, I 
felt proud that baseball was the national 
game of the United States of America. It 
suggested the great gatherings in the forum 
in ancient Rome where the people ruled 
with thumbs up or down. What a contrast 
it presented to the scenes in Europe passing 
at the very moment that the game was 
called. Here a crowd of happy people, 
there a mass of people slain. There the 
cannon balls and shameful and grim tragedy 
contrasted to the white-covered balls that 
flew about the diamond, holding even more 
eager attention than ways and means of 
holding men. 

The occasion was graced by the presence 
of Governor Tener of Pennsylvania, presi- 
dent of the National League, and he, as all 
the rest, was aglow with the excitement 
of the occasion for he was one of Pop 
Anson’s boys in the famous team that 
toured the world. 

The stalwart “Athletics’”’ were warming 
up and the Boston Braves did likewise. 
There was an hour of happy anticipation 
from bleacher to grandstand as the brilliant 
sun lighted up the diamond for the great 
annual event. The American youth and 
the American man to say nothing of the 
American women and girls just naturally 
love baseball. It seems to be a game that 
is so fair and square, bringing into play 
every muscle of the body and every lobe 
of the brain for quick action and decision. 

As the game started the wires clicked 
all over the country—every move and ac- 
tion of the players was noted. That is all 
history now. Never was there a game that 
seemed to have more thrills, with three 
balls and two strikes coming fast and fu- 
rious with situations arising in a few sec- 
onds that could not have been forecasted 
by sage or prophet. On and on they played, 
nip and tuck, inning by inning, but with 
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the dauntless spirit that pulled them to the 
top, they revived the dash and nerve that 
has made for them a record unparalleled in 
the annals of baseball. This concentrated 
energy and skill was brought to a focus, 
and when Gowdy made his famous home 
run there were wild yells. The prophecy 
of ‘Casey at the Bat” was no longer base- 
ball lore. Each one of the individual 
players was as familiar to the thirty-five 
thousand, people as if they were actors on a 
stage with a cast of-chardoters: . The tem- 
perament; mood and. ability. of eaeh player 
was ‘analyzed and digcusséd with the free- 
dom only known t&fans. © % 4 

The twice champions of thé. World Series, 
the “Athletics” of Philadelphia’ weré the 
first to edngratulate the’ “Brayes,” for 
they ‘felt that they had been fai¢ly beaten 
after a hard contest and. now, they do not 
wonder why the-Braves won thé National 
pennant..In four straight games the.cham- 
pionship was won, and the baseball fever 
subsided for the season, only to be. revived 
next year stronger than ever. 

With the various leagues under the direc- 
tion of such men -as. Governor Tener, 
baseball has become as essential and neces- 
sary to national life as legislation “itself, 
for it is on the baseball field that the real 
temper and spirit! of democracy asserts 
itself and reveals the generous sympathy 
of the American people who love a good 
loser as well as a good winner. 

Boston was indeed under the spell of 
baseball. It was all the thought and talk of 
the hour and the newspapers had accounts 
of the games printed in the vernacular of 
baseball lore which had to be translated 
to the instructor in English at Harvard. 
Nevertheless, it is a part of the process 
out of which new words are coined to ex- 
press feelings that were not known in the 
days before baseball became the great 
national game. 

Even the stately old gentleman from the 
Back Bay in his cravat looked back over 
memories of ninety years to the days when 
“anti over” and “three old cat” had the 
same spirit in it, now manifested in the 
scientific and highly developed plays on 
the diamond displayed in the World Series 
game. It was more than a mere baseball 
game; it was an expression of national 
sentiment and with the people ardently 
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in love with such sports we have naught 
to fear for the development of the barbaric 
spirit of blood lust and warfare. While 
Boston and New England are proud of 
the great names of literature, proud of its 
historic shrines and proud of the part it 
has taken in the making of a new Repub- 
lic, Boston that day had the same spirit 

















NIXON WATERMAN 
One of the most popular poets in the country, and author 
of “America's Answer” in the current number of the 
NATIONAL 

of pride in the “Braves” which she has 
accorded to others who have won distinc- 
tion and renown in the realms of the city 
of “worth while.” 


* * * 


Shere story of the poem, “America’s 
Answer,” in this issue of the NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE, will be interesting to the 
readers of the NATIONAL. 

Mr. Nixon Waterman, who is perhaps 
one of the most popular poets in the 
country, dropped into the editorial sanc- 
tum, where discussion followed as to the 
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ways and means of providing help for littl 
Belgium. The question arose as to what 
would be “America’s Answer.” The an 
swer was surely manifested in the ship 
sailing over the seas with food and clothing 
The answer is demonstrated in the oper 
flood gates of aid and sympathy for th 
little land, and Mr. Waterman wrote thi 
verse, which has a ring about it that will 
appeal to every reader. It is not often 
that when a poem is read aloud for th 
first time before the NATIONAL’s board of 
critics, each one of the listeners bang 
the table with the expression “That’s 
great!” That is what occurred when 
Nixon Waterman’s poem was read aloud. 
Almost all of the poetry published in 
the NATIONAL is read aloud, as it has always 
proven to us that in order to get the full 
beauty of verse it should be associated 
with a human voice. 

It is significant that a poem of thi 
nature should be written by one of well 
known characteristics, such as pertain to 
Nixon Waterman. It has well been said 
by a writer in the Independent, “Mr 
Waterman is thoroughly dyed with au 
thentic Americanism. His humor is 
home-brewed out of indigenous materials. 
Here and there a clever play upon words 
may suggest Hood and Claverley, but the 
flavor is of Uncle Sam’s private orchard. 
He is not a poet artist absorbed in a dream 
of literary form and musical periods. 
Something in him snatches rhythm and 
times to express itself withal. He is not 
a thin-blooded, scholarly wordster who 
depends upon verbal surprises for effect. 
What he sings is fresh and true.” 

One of his triolets that is known th« 
world over consists of those simple lines 
sent in by so many people for “Heart 
Throbs,” and which is printed on postal 
cards and in many other popular forms all 
over the world, “A Rose to the Living”’: 

A rose to the living is more 

Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead; 

In filling love's infinite store, 

A rose to the living is more, 
If graciously given before 
he hungering spirit is fled,— 
A rose to the living is more 
Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead. 
which will bear repetition at this time 
because of the sentiment expressed in 
“America’s Answer.” 
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HE echoes of the recent election have 
occasioned a great deal of discussion 
throughout the country concerning the 
presidential campaign for 1916. Many 
of the strategic points exercised by those 
interested in political matters have proved 
intensely interesting. The Republican 
gains all over the country were decisive, 
and the vote in the pivotal points is now 
being carefully analyzed. The campaign 
in Mggsachusetts aroused special interest, 
for one of the most astonishing things of 
the last election, in the whole country, was 
seen there in the campaign made by Samuel 
W. McCall as candidate for governor. 
The Massachusetts Republicans have re- 
peatedly lost their governor, but until 
two years ago they have invariably elected 
all of their ticket in the last fifty-five years, 
except one minor office some time ago. 
The Republican candidate, especially in 
times like these, confronts a peculiar 
condition. A year ago, for example, Mr. 
Gardner ran third, while all the other 
candidates upon the ticket ran second, 
with total number of votes much in excess 
of his. Had they been in Mr. Gardner’s 
place they would probably have done little 
better than he did, if as well. When the 
Republicans entered on the campaign this 
year they were badly demoralized. The 
Progressives had reached their zenith later 
in Massachusetts than elsewhere, and few 
prominent Republicans hoped to do better 
than restore their party to second place. 
Governor Walsh, who had made in gen- 
eral a good governor, was up for re-election; 
the term of service is for only one year, 
and there is a conservative idea prevalent 
in Massachusetts that a good governor 
should be re-elected. The Progressives 
nominated Mr. Walker, only two years 
ago the Republican candidate for gov- 
ernor. He was strongly supported by Mr. 
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Bird, the Progressive candidate of a year 
ago, who ran second, and whose word was 
more weighty with 127,000 men who voted 
for him a year ago than that of any man, 
not even excepting Mr. Roosevelt. It will 
thus be seen that Mr. McCall was at the 
“bloody angle”’ in the fight. 

Now as to the result: A year ago the 
Republican candidate for governor re- 
ceived 116,705 votes. Mr. McCall received 
200,599, and his increase over his prede- 
cessor did not come from the “stay-at- 
home” vote, because the poll was substan- 
tially as large a year ago as this year. In 
other words, Mr. McCall increased the 
vote for governor by seventy per cent in a 
year, while Mr. Whitman, who made such 
an excellent run in New York, increased 
the vote of his party only twenty-five per 
cent over the vote cast for the head of the 
ticket the year before. 

It should be noted also that ever since 
the outbreak of the European war there 
was not only little criticism of President 
Wilson in Massachusetts, but the Repub- 
lican papers even were praising him, and 
the Democrats shrewdly took advantage 
of the situation to urge Massachusetts to 
“stand by Wilson” in this great interna- 
tional crisis. Undoubtedly influenced by 
this consideration, many Republican voters 
who, however, did not wish to give the 
Democrats control of the next Congress, 
voted for the head of the Democratic ticket 
in order in that way to give the President 
the moral support of the Commonwealth. 
Thus Mr. McCall’s run has in it the largest 
elements of victory. He has demon- 
strated by the rapidity with which the 
party under his leadership was solidified, 
and by the enormous size of his vote, that 
Massachusetts will certainly be carried 
by him for any office for which he may be 
nominated in the near future. 
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ONDAY, September 21: Anoth- 

er day of terrible artillery fire 

and furious infantry charges 

along the line of the Aisne 
found the Allies still continuing to push 
forward on the west, seizing the heights 
of Lassigny and threatening to hem in 
Von Kluck’s army, which had lately been 
reinforced. Rheims was still under fierce 
bombardment by the Germans, who sought 
to re-establish their railway communica- 
tions in that city, while the French at- 
tempted to recapture Brimont commanding 
the railway running northwest from 
Rheims. The only change effected was 
an additional retirement of the German 
right or western wing of their line. The 
Allies have scaled the limestone plateau 
of Craonne, whose perpendicular cliffs wall 
in valleys which in wet weather become 
muddy quagmires. The weather was 
execrable, a continuous downpour filling 
many of the trenches with water, and 
making it almost impossible to move in 
force. The Russians in Galicia have cap- 
tured Dubiecko on the San, cutting 
Przemysl off from the west, so that it can 
only rely upon its present garrison. Vienna 
admitted the evacuation of Jaroslaw. A 
German cruiser sunk a Japanese torpedo 
boat near Kiauchau. A British detach- 
ment sailed from Tientsin to assist the 
Japanese at Kiauchau. Vladivstock re- 
ported that Japanese aeroplanes destroyed 
with bombs two of the important forts of 
Kiauchau. The cathedral of Notre Dame 
at Rheims was so badly injured by the 


German bombardment that it is very 
doubtful if it can ever be restored. The 
German wounded who were sheltered 
therein would have been burned alive if 
their French doctors had not removed 
them at great personal risk. The German 
cruiser Emden released the crews of six 
British steamers captured in the Bay of 
Bengal. 

TurEspAy, September 22: Berlin has 
Officially stated by wireless to Sayville, 
Long Island, that the Russians lost near 
Tannenberg 92,000 men captured and 
150,000 men killed and wounded. 

Three English cruisers were destroyed 
in the North Sea by a German submarine. 
The Aboukir was struck about six o’clock 
A.M. by three torpedoes, which destroyed 
a large section of the bottom near the bow, 
capsizing the vessel. The cruiser Hogue, 
near at hand, lowered a large number of 
lifeboats and began to pick up the sur- 
vivors, but was herself torpedoed in the 
same way as the Aboukir, sinking in a 
few minutes; the greater part of her crew 
were saved in their own boats. The 
cruiser Cressy discovered two German 
submarines and it is claimed demolished 
them, but was attacked on the other side, 
torpedoed in two places, and sank imme- 
diately. Many of the sailors were picked 
up by the Dutch steamer Flora and some 
fishermen. The Berlin naval office states 
that a single German submarine, the U-9, 
sunk the Aboukir, Hogue and Cressy 
single-handed. She was built in 1910 at 
Danzig, of three hundred tons burden, and 
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has an armament of three eighteen-inch 
and two one-pounder guns. Her speed 
in the water is eight knots and on the sur- 
face thirteen knots an hour. A dispatch 
from Rome declared that two Austrian 
boats have put into Sebenico, Dalmatia, 
badly damaged. The Belgian army was 
making occasional sorties against the 
German army centered at Brussels. 
WEDNESDAY, September 23: It is 
reported that the German army has 
prepared strongly entrenched positions on 
the Sambre, to which they will retreat if 
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reported that the Austro-Hungarian cruiser 
Xenta, while blockading Montenegro, was 
attacked by the French man-of-war Escar- 
mouche and sunk after a heroic fight. 
British naval aeroplanes successfully flew 
from Antwerp to Dusseldorf, nearly six 
hundred miles, dropping bombs on the 
sheds of the Zeppelin aerial fleet and doing 
considerable damage. Major Dieckmann 
commanding the Germans in the Com- 
mune of Grivegnée, a suburb of Rheims, 
informs the Belgian citizens that the 
punishment of death will be inflicted on 


SEARCHING THE REALMS OF THE AIR 
Protection from sudden raids by night-prowling airships is assured by the bright glow of the searchlights 


unable to hold their present position. 
General Botha, premier of the Union of 
South Africa, has declared amid great 
enthusiasm that he will take the field 
personally against the German territorial 
forces. The Boers of Natal and Orange 
Free State will contribute quotas to 
General Botha’s army. Advices from 
Antwerp. declare’ that all the principal 
points held by the Germans have been 
entrenched and otherwise strengthened to 
protect them should they be compelled to 
retire from France. A Russian cruiser was 
reported as destroying a German cruiser 
and two torpedo boats in the Baltic. The 
Austro-Hungarian consulate at New York 


anyone who fails to deliver up any arms 
or explosives, who resists any orders, 
or who delays holding up the hands when 
ordered to do so. Hostages are to be given 
every day from among the principal in- 
habitants, whose lives will be forfeited 
in case of any popular revolt or commotion. 

THURSDAY, September 24: The Russians 
secured command of the railroads from 
Przemysl to Cracow, completing the 
isolation of the former city and the virtual 
conquest of Galicia. It is also reported 
that General Rennenkampf has been 
reinforced and compelled the Germans 
to withdraw from the eastern Prussian 
frontier. The Servian and Montenegrin 
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armies arrived before Sarajevo, the capital 
of Bosnia, and expected a popular welcome 
from most of the people of that province. 
In France the German offensive on the 
right wing was repeatedly developed by 
desperate infantry charges, which were 
repulsed and resulted in the capture of 
Peronne, about which town the fiercest 
engagement took place. On their east 
wing the Germans in great masses attacked 
the French position about Verdun, but 
without effect. At Cattaro, Dalmatia, the 
city and its forts are closely blockaded by 
the Allied fleets and bombarded by heavy 
guns mounted on the heights overlooking 
the town. On the Italian frontier it is 
claimed that large numbers of troops 
occupy the Austrian borderland and all 
the valleys among the Alps leading from 
Austria into Italy. Roads and paths with 
solid entrenchments have been constructed 
for the transportation and protection of 
the Austrian troops. 


FRIDAY, September 25: In France the 
Allies continue their bombardment and 
occasional attacks on the German right 
wing, while the Germans claim certain 
advances in the vicinity of Verdun. But, 
although the battle still continues all 
along the line, no especial progress has 
been made, except that the Germans have 
undoubtedly failed in their advance on 
Paris. In the Adriatic, the French and 
British navy occupy the Austrian island 
of Lissa as a center of naval operations. 
The Australian navy have taken Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s land, that part of New Guiana 
conceded to the German government. 
German airships and aeroplanes have 
dropped bombs at Ostend and Boulogne, 
but without doing much damage. One, 
dropped near the railway depot at Ostend, 
fell between two steel rails, each weighing 
one hundred and fourteen pounds, which 
were twisted and broken to pieces by the 
explosion, some of the fragments being 
hurled over eight hundred feet. A dis- 
patch from Rome declares that the Berlin 
authorities, having ascertained the exact 
number of prisoners held in Germany, 
have reduced the number from 250,000 
to 60,000, 30,000 of whom are Russians. 
SATURDAY, September 26: After three 
days of heavy bombardment, the German 
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center is said to have captured the ancient 
fort of St. Mihiel, south of Verdun. On 
the French right, the Allies have taken the 
offensive and have repulsed the German 
forces confronting their line. The Germans 
are reported to be fortifying themselves 
along the western frontier of Poland. In 
the Adriatic the French and English fleets 
have taken possession of certain forts near 
Cattaro. Heavy German guns are re- 
ported on the way to bombard Antwerp, 
which is now inaccessible by land, except 
along the causeways and railroad embank- 
ments, through an inundated country. 
Bombs have been dropped near Antwerp, 
but no damage was done. The Germans, 
in retreating from Peronne, left behind 
them a hospital staff of twenty-six sur- 
geons, nineteen women and one hundred 
fifty male nurses, a Protestant minister, 
a Dominican priest and several deacon- 
esses. It is generally held that the Ger- 
mans are preparing to occupy winter 
quarters in Belgium, where during years 
of peace masonry was quarried for heavy 
fortresses and massive foundations laid 
for heavy guns, under the pretext that 
great factories were to be erected. It is 
claimed that the Krupp factory in Essen, 
Prussia, keeps forty-six thousand men 
constantly employed in turning out the 
necessary guns, ammunition and other 
military supplies. 

Sunpay, September 27: The long- 
continued conflict along the Aisne devel- 
oped a weakening of the German right 
wing, which suffered great losses from 
desperate charges, said to have been 
especially directed by the German Em- 
peror himself. That both armies entrench 
as soon as a new line is established in 
retreat or advance, makes the exposure 
of charging troops to artillery fire almost 
equivalent to utter destruction. 

Cholera is said to have appeared along 
the Austrian lines, and typhus among the 
German camps at Brussels and Termonde. 
German airships have dropped a few bombs 
in Belgium and four at Paris, where one 
killed a peaceful citizen and crippled his 
daughter. No other casualties were 
reported. 

General Joffre, in reply to the German 
charge that the Rheims Cathedral had 
been made a post of military observation, 
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declared that no such use had been made 
of the sacred edifice. 

A desperate fight between five Austrian 
army corps and the Servians on the 24th 
resulted in a repulse of the invaders, who 
were driven back across the River Drina, 
although the Servian centre was for a time 
driven in with heavy losses, but were ral- 
lied and pursued the retreating enemy. 

In Austria, the Russian invaders occu- 
pied Dembica on the main line from 
Przemysl to Cracow, eighty miles be- 
yond, and a column of Austrians moving 
from Przemysl to Sanok was routed, as 
was also another detachment in the Car- 
pathian mountain pass of Ujok, both of 
which lost all their wagon trains and other 
impedimenta, escaping into Hungary. 

A great part of the city of Przemysl 
has been occupied by Russian troops, 
but the eastern side, garrisoned and 
provisioned, still holds out. 

At Berlin the German casualty lists 
to date admitted German losses of 15,- 
674 killed, 65,908 wounded and 25,908 
missing, a total of 104,589. 

The Federal Council of Churches 
received a communication from twenty- 
eight leading Protestant divines in Ger- 
many, which with singular eloquence and 
force declared that Germany was forced 
into the present war through “unnum- 
bered horrors’ inflicted on her citizens 
abroad, and “to repel a wanton attack’”’ 
and protect herself “from being ravaged 
by Asiatic barbarism.” These declara- 
tions, in view of the fact that an inva- 
sion of France instead of a defense’ of 
the Russian borders was especially 
sought by Germany, will long be held 
as a notable evidence of the self-decep- 
tion of the Germanic people and their 
obstinate belief that the destruction of 
Germany was sought by most of the 
other European powers. 

The epidemic of typhoid fever among 
the Germans in Belgium seems to have 
increased at this date. 

Monpay, September 28: The Austrian 
army in Galicia was reported as completely 
defeated, the right wing being pursued 
through the Carpathian passes into Hun- 
gary and the left wing taking refuge in 
Cracow. Berlin denies these assertions, 
as well as the claim that two of. the forts 
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near Przemysl has been occupied by the 
Russians. A Petrograd dispatch to London 
reports that a Zeppelin dropped a bomb 
on a Russian schoolhouse at Bielostok and 
killed eleven children outright. The 
German colony of the Cameroon or Kam- 
erun in German Equatorial Africa has 
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HERR VON BETHMAN HOLLWEG 


Few diplomats in Europe are more skilled than Herr von 
Hollweg. yet his attitude on the neutrality treaty—a 


“scrap of paper’’—has brought him much criticism 


surrendered to a British expedition. The 
Russian cruiser Oleg was run ashore and 
wrecked on the coast of Finland. She was 
badly riddled in the final naval battle of 
the Russo-Japanese war, but escaped to 
Manila. Her crew of 573 men was saved. 
The Albanian Senate elected Prince Bur- 
han-Eddin, son of the ex-sultan Abdul 
Hamid, to be Prince of Albania, in place 
of William of Wied, who abdicated and 
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fled to Switzerland. Prussian officers and 
soldiers are charged with systematically 
looting the houses in Louvain which were 
not destroyed by fire. Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
proposed to raise a special brigade of 5,000 
French Canadians, and Dr. Arthur Mig- 
neault of Montreal gave $50,000 to aid 
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meeting at Glamorganshire, pointed out 
that Wales under a conscription would 
have to furnish 250,000 men, but that 
50,000 volunteers would be just as ser- 
viceable. Newer and presumably more 
effective Krupp guns were reported as 
being placed on German warships in the 
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THE EYES OF NIGHT 
Searchlights are made use of on the Eiffel Tower and other high buildings to ferret out 
the approach of bomb-dropping aircraft 


in their equipment. To this date 1,140,000 
tons of merchant shipping have been lost 
by Germany since the war began, against 
229,000 tons of British merchantmen, 
taken or destroyed. 

Tuespay, September 29: Lloyd-George 
proposed to raise a corps of 50,000 Welsh- 
men to represent the ancient Cymry in 
the British army and had already secured 
over 36,000. The Chancellor, at a great 


Kiel Canal, and the general opinion there 
portends an attack on the Allied fleets at 
no distant day. It is declared that at 
Termonde, Belgium, German soldiers dis- 
guised as peasants, with little carts drawn 
by dogs, came into the town and gathered 
in the public square, where a number of 
Belgian lancers and military cyclists were 
watching the preparations of the people 
for leaving their homes. Suddenly the 
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supposed peasants swung round their 
carts, and seizing their arms, shot down 
soldiers and civilians alike, killing women 
and children in the awful huddle. The 
survivors fled for their lives, leaving Ter- 
monde to be looted and much of it de- 
stroyed. Alvost, seven miles distant, was 
deserted by every one of its inhabitants to 
avoid like barbarities. 

It has been noted by many observers 
that while the Frenchman in 1870 was too 
often full of fanfarronade and boasting, 
he seems to have exchanged this charac- 
teristic with his once sober and silent 
German antagonist, and it is declared 
that the cut-and-dried preparation and 
discipline of the German dispensation 
seems to have resulted in a lack of initia- 
tive and genius among officers and soldiers 
alike. 

The Baroness de Baye, whose chateau 
near Champaubert, Marne, famous for its 
collection of paintings and other art ob- 
jects, was occupied by the German Crown 
Prince Frederick William, wrote to the 
Paris Temps as follows: 

“The Crown Prince plundered the whole 
place. He stole old arms, rare and precious 
vases, tapestries, icons, cups, and gold 
souvenirs most dear to my family. He 
caused to be packed choice pictures and 
pieces of furniture, but some of these cases 
were left in the hasty flight of the Ger- 
mans.” 

WEDNESDAY, September 30: The Ger- 
mans bombarded Forts Woolham, Woevre 
and St. Catherine all day and night of the 
29th instant, but with no material effect. 
An infantry attack near Forts Liezele and 
Breedonk was repulsed with great loss. 
A force of 150,000 men has been fightng 
strenuously along the line from Termonde 
to Aerschot. The dikes have been opened, 
flooding the country, and only the roads 
and railway tracks are passable, It 
would seem to be impossible to force a 
way into Antwerp with infantry and 
cavalry. King Charles of Roumania is 
declared to have requested his cabinet to 
order a mobilization of the Roumanian 
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army, and was told by a minister in reply: 
“We are quite willing if it is against 
Austria.” King Charles turned upon him 
saying, “I gave my word to Emperor Wil- 
liam, and a Hohenzollern always keeps his 
word.” President Bratano of the Council 
replied, ‘“The country knows no Hohen- 
zollern. It knows only the King of Rou- 
mania, who does not have to give his word 
to anyone whomsoever.” A council of 
the Crown with the former ministers found 
only one who sided with King Charles. 
It is reported that the king even talked 
of a coup-d’etat, and rushed General 
Averesco to arrest the ministers, but the 
general refused, saying, “Sire, you will be 
the first victim.” An immense number of 
mules and horses have been bought on 
foreign account at St. Louis. One contract 
for 4,500 horses and mules will cost approx- 
imately $750,000. On the Russian fron- 
tier all German attempts to cross the Nie- 
men River have been repulsed. Four 
descendants of Garibaldi have received 
French commissions as follows: Guis- 
seppe Garibaldi, Lieutenant-Colonel; Ric- 
ciotti Garibaldi, captain, and Santo and 
Brino Garibaldi, lieutenants; all of the 
first foreign regiment. Two cigarette 
factories in Germany, the Jasmatzi at 
Dresden and the Balschari at Baden- 
Baden, belonging to the Anglo-American 
tobacco trust, have been seized by the 
government because a majority of the stock 
is held by English stockholders. Five 
hundred civilians have been killed to date 
by the bombardment of Rheims. Italy has 
protested against the use of floating mines 
in the Adriatic, by which many peaceable 
Italians have lost their lives. This abuse 
of the rules of civilized warfare and the 
military preparedness all along the Aus- 
trian frontier have increased the warlike 
tendency in the Italian States, all the 
more that if Turkey declares war, Italy 
will inevitably join against her and then 
will be attacked by Austria. It is gener- 
ally believed that Italy will declare war 
against Austria before the end of the 
present year. 


(To be continued ) 
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ATRONS of candy stores will be 

interested in the knowledge that 

one of the best-known institutions 

that manufacture the delicious 
sweets celebrated its fortieth anniversary 
this year. That institution is the Huyler 
Candy Company, of New York. 

It was in 1874 that John S. Huyler 
planted the acorn from which has grown 
so gigantic a tree. Such a remarkable 
result of honest endeavor can never be 
attributed to good luck or chance, for luck 
plays but little part in the building of 
industries. There will always be found 
some guiding principle upon which a suc- 
cessful institution is founded, and in the 
case of the Huyler Company that prin- 
ciple is superior quality. 

During the forty years since the Huyler 
institution was founded there has never 
been a time when the firm felt that the 
most rigid watchfulness was a_ useless 
formality. There has never been a day 
when it was imagined that a system had 
been established into which errors could 
not creep, nor has there been an hour 
when a spirit of economy endangered the 
advantages of quality. 

John S. Huyler never sought distinction 
as a philosopher or a philanthropist. His 
aim in life was to manufacture a quality 
of candy that children and grown people 
might eat without endangering their 
health. He knew the habits of children, 
their craving for sweets of various kinds, 
and he realized the responsibilities resting 
upon those who manufacture the deli- 
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Forty Years 







cacies of which children are so fond. Mr. 
Huyler went to his task with characteristic 
modesty; he made no fulsome announce- 
ments in the public press, nor did he seek 
to influence public opinion in favor of his 
product by any other means than through 
the medium of quality, which he always 
declared would be the very best. 

To introduce a meritorious article in 
this modest manner was a slow process, 
but Mr. Huyler preferred to let his candy 
speak for itself. He felt that nothing he 
could say would carry more conviction 
than the silent story told by the product 
of his factory and the plea for popularity 
came more from his confections than from 
his pen; and so he planned his work wisely 
and wisely worked his plan. 

Soft molasses chewing candy was the 
first product of the Huyler factory, and 
for forty years this item has been one of 
the most popular in the extensive list of 
confections manufactured by the firm. 
In the face of many predictions by candy- 
makers that a soft molasses candy was 
impracticable—that it could not be mar- 
keted successfully, Mr. Huyler had faith 
in the ultimate triumph of his idea. Ac- 
cordingly, small samples were distributed 
accompanied by a circular reading, ‘“Huy- 
ler’s genuine old-fashioned molasses candy, 
fresh every hour, and recommended by 
doctors and physicians for coughs and 
colds.” Only a small New York district 
was covered at first, but the results were 
indeed gratifying. Then other districts 
were similarly “sampled,” and the fame 
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of the old-fashioned candy spread to all 
parts of the city. 

The first Huyler store was opened at 
869 Broadway in 1876. It was an unpre- 
tentious affair but it was the beginning 
of an important American institution. 
The front of the store had a few tables 
and a pair of scales, while a small room 
in the rear constituted the factory. The 
force consisted of a man and a 
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It is plain that the American people 
are seeking novelties in candy as well as 
in other family requirements. In order 
to meet this demand, John S. Huyler 
made frequent trips to Europe to study 
the new creations in candy among the 
people of England, France and Germany, 
and, conversely, many manufacturers of 
those countries sent their representatives 





girl, Mr. Huyler being at the same 
time manager, solicitor and clerk. 
It was during the early days of 
the institution that the novelty of 
a candy-puller in a store window, 
so common nowadays, first ap- 
peared. Mr. Huyler conceived the 
idea, and while crowds flocked to 
the scene, rival candy-makers in- 
isted that “Huyler was making 
a spectacle of himself.” It was 
judicious advertising, however, 
and assisted in spreading the fame 
of the candy. 

Within a few years new lines of 
confections had been added and 
more stores were opened in New 
York and other cities. In 1881 
the business had reached such 
magnitude that it required a more 
complete organization to handle 
it, and a corporation composed 
of members of the family was 
formed. A factory was estab- 
lished at Eleventh and Bleeker 
Streets, which soon proved to be 
entirely inadequate for the grow- 
ing business. Accordingly plans 
were drawn for an enlarged build- 














ing, and the present site of the 
establishment was chosen. The 
factory buildings were enlarged 
from time to time until today the floor 
space embraces over 165,000 square feet of 
working space. Besides the main establish- 
ment in New York, there are fourteen 
branch factories located in other important 
American cities. 

While the product of the factory in the 
early days consisted of the single item, 
Huyler’s old-fashioned candy, there are now 
over sixteen hundred different varieties of 
candy manufactured. In fact, there is never 
a month in which several new confections 
are not added to the list. 


JOHN S. HUYLER 


Founder of the Huyler system of stores and candy factories, whose 
policy is to make and sell only the best of confectionery 


to America to study the Huyler novelties. 
It is stated that the Huyler factory evolves 
more new confections each year than any 
other candy institution in the world. 

In twenty-four American cities Huyler 
stores have been established, and there are 
over five thousand agencies of the firm 
scattered over the United States and 
several in foreign countries. 

We seldom give more than a passing 
thought to the necessity of purity and 
wholesomeness of edibles for which chil- 
dren crave almost continuously. It is 
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true that the Pure Food and Drug Act 
protects to a great extent the helpless little 
ones who will eat almost any kind of candy 
that is given them; but long before the 
passage of this act John S. Huyler had 
placed a ban upon adulteration and 
substitution in his establishment, and one 
of the precepts that he left his sons was 
that the Huyler factory should never 
manufacture a pound of candy the purity 
of which was not beyond all question. 
Not only must the candy be absolutely 
pure, but the ingredients must bear the 
proper relation to each other so as to be 
delicious in taste as well as harmless to the 
stomach. 

It is not contended that the cheap can- 
dies are impure. The question is often 
asked: Why should Huyler or any other 
candy manufacturer charge double the 
price for the product than do other manu- 
facturers of goods that bear the same 
name and appear to be similar? The an- 
swer is very simple: In making ordinary 
nut candy, one manufacturer might use 
a pound of sugar, costing five cents, and 
a pound of nuts costing forty cents, thus 
producing two pounds of candy at a cost 
for the material of forty-five cents. An- 
other manufacturer might use three 
pounds of sugar costing fifteen cents and 
a pound of nuts costing forty cents, thereby 
producing four pounds of candy at a cost 
of fifty-five cents. In other words, at an 
increased cost of ten cents, he makes 
twice the amount of candy as does his 
competitor, who is more solicitous about 
the quality of his goods. 

In all well-managed candy establish- 
ments, and particularly is this true of 
Huyler’s, scientific analysis of the com- 
ponent parts that enter into the manufac- 
ture plays an important part. An expert 
chemist who has given years of study to 
the effect which the various concoctions 
produce upon the human system, deter- 
mines in all cases the quality and quantity 
of each constituent to be used, and hence 
there can be no dangerous results from 
eating candy with moderation if it bears 
the stamp of a reliable firm. 

The Huyler agents assert that a dissat- 
isfied customer is a rarity. Each box 
contains a guarantee, and if the contents 
are in any way inferior, a condition which 
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might arise through the package being 
crushed during transit, a new box is cheer- 
fully given or the money refunded. John 
S. Huyler used to say that one satisfied 
customer is worth a dozen who are not 
satisfied. Many times he has sent two 
boxes to a person who complained that 
the box he had purchased had been dam- 
aged in transit. It was his constant aim 
never to lose a customer, and the same 
sentiments prevail among his sons today. 
Everybody knows that some cooks will 
serve meats and vegetables in the most 
delicious manner, while others will bring 
the food to the table in a condition that 
is anything but satisfying, and often it 
is not so much the quality of the meats and 
vegetables as it is the method of blending 
and cooking; and so it is with candy. 
Its manufacture is no business for the 
novice; nothing but long experience can 
master the many intricate details. 


FEW people realize the care exercised in 
a candy factory like Huyler’s. Cleanli- 
ness is everywhere apparent; purity in 
every item that constitute the confections 
is absolute, and perfection in manufacture 
is certain. It is not generally known that 
in the Huyler factory the hundreds of 
young women employees are watched with 
the greatest care in order to insure perfect 
cleanliness. If a young woman’s hands 
perspire too freely, she is not permitted 
to handle the candy. If her face or arms 
indicate sores or eruptions, she is imme- 
diately sent home; in fact many condi- 
tions that are passed unnoticed in the 
ordinary kitchen or bakery are charac- 
terized as objectionable and are never 
tolerated in the manufacture of candy by 
Huyler. 

A visitor to this New York establish- 
ment manifests surprise when he does not 
see big kettles, big vats, mountains of 
candy or huge pools of chocolate. He 
does not find warehouses filled with candy 
waiting to be purchased and shipped. He 
has often seen batches of candy of equal 
size being made in a family kitchen. There 
is a most excellent reason for this condition 
of affairs, a reason which has found ex- 
pression in Huyler’s famous aphorism, 
“Fresh every hour.” In this factory the 


candy is always manufactured in small 
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When Edison says: ‘‘1 have found what I have been looking 
for since 1877,’’ will you take the trouble to find out what 
itis? The things that Edison spends 37 years hunting for 
are worth knowing about. The 


NEW EDISON 
DIAMOND DISC 


is an entirely new sound-reproducing instrument that re- 
produces music just as it sounded when the music was 
recorded. The machine tone has been entirely eliminated. 


You Should Hear this New Edison Invention 


If you do not know of a merchant at your request, endeavor to give 
who has the Edison Diamond Disc you a Diamond Disc musicale in 
on exhibition, please write us. If your home—or club. 


you are a real music lover, we shall, Do not hesitate to write us. 

A permanent diamond Unbreakable Disc Rec- 
reproducing point—no ° ords. New selections 
needles to change. ab = Savon. every week. 


233 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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batches; an economic waste, it would 
seem, but a positive assurance of perfec- 
tion in the product. In the final figures, 
the increased cost of manufacturing small 
batches at a time do not appear so for- 
midable, for during the process of elim- 
ination—that is, discarding the product 
which is not up to the standard—there is 
much less loss in destroying a small batch 
than a large one. Then again, if the candy 
is only slightly off color or flavor, there is 
the everlasting temptation to let the 
batch “slip through” if the amount is 
large—a temptation which would not be 
considered a moment if a small batch is 
found to be imperfect. If wealth were 
the only object for which men strive, the 
Huyler firm could retire from business 
within two years if, with its present repu- 
tation and patronage, it took advantage of 
numerous opportunities to economize by 
manufacturing in huge quantities at a time 
or by using much less expensive material 
in the items that compose the finished 
product. But that would be violating the 
principles upon which the father founded 
the business, and it is certain that the 
present generation of the Huyler family 
will live up to every ideal so fondly cher- 
ished by their father. 

The best patronized restaurants in New 
York do not use butter any better or eggs 
any fresher than are used at Huyler’s 
factory. Where milk might be utilized, 
real cream is used. Marble slabs that 
might be greased with lard are coated with 
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pure, fresh creamery butter; in fact it 
would seem as an abstract proposition 
that the firm paid little, if any, attention 
to economy. But it was with a far-seeing 
vision that John S. Huyler used to declare 
“Economy in candy manufacture often 
means impaired health among children,” 
and it is a comforting reflection to know 
that there is at least one candy factory 
from which a questionable box of candy 
can never come. 

It should not be imagined that the supe- 
riority of Huyler’s candies may be attrib- 
uted entirely to the rules and principles 
laid down by John S. Huyler and his sons. 
It is rather a result of efficiency and enthu- 
siastic co-operation on the part of a con- 
tented force of employes who cheerfully 
follow the instructions which are given 
them. This devotion and loyalty to the 
company are not results of chance; it is 
the inevitable reward for kind and gener- 
ous treatment by the management. Bonus 
systems, pensions, medical attention and 
liberal vacation privileges have played 
an important part in making the entire 
organization one large, happy and con- 
tented family, as it were. No employe is 
ever regarded as a mere cog in the machine, 
but as a living active personality, upon 
whom the success of the institution to some 
extent depends. There are several em- 
ployes in the Huyler factory who have 
been with the company since the firm was 
incorporated, and a few have been on the 
payroll for over thirty-five years. 


“OLD GLORY” 


O! all the world! 


Behold Old Glory; 


Sing, ye freemen, the gallant story. 
See it waving in the sunbright light, 
Where close its red, white and blue unite. 
High among the undulating bars, 
Radiant gleam its heaven-born stars. 
Tis America’s flag, that proudly flies, 
To kiss sweet freedom, in the skies. 


—Colonel William L. Visscher, in “Poems of the South and Other Verse.” 
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F you are thinking of purchasing a piano as an 
appropriate gift this Christmas, consider what a 
Steinway would mean in your home. 


Necessarily the Steinway is priced slightly higher 
than pianos of other makes. This difference in cost 
merely reflects the superior quality of the Steinway. 
The price makes possible the incomparable tone, 
resonant and sweet, and the perfect workmanship 
that makes every Steinway a lifetime possession. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, illustrated literature, with the 
name of the Steinway dealer nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
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LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


OR the Little Helps found suited for use in this department we award six months’ 
subscription to the National Magazine. If you are already a subscriber, your subscrip- 
tion must be paid in full to date in order to take advantage of this offer. You can then 
either extend your own term or send the National to a friend. If your Little Help does not 
appear it is probably because the same idea has been offered by someone before you. Try 
We do not want cooking recipes unless for a new or uncommon dish. Enclose 


stamped addressed envelope if you wish us to return or acknowledge unavailable offerings. 








WHEN THE TOWELS WEAR THIN 
BY M. A. K. 

To prolong the life of kitchen towels when 
they begin to wear thin, place two together 
and stitch all around the edge, then stitch 
lengthwise down the middle of the towel, 
and once each side of middle half way to edge 
of towel. 

Better Griddle Cakes 

When making griddle cakes of buttermilk, 
they will be much lighter and more tender if 
one small cup of very dry bread crumbs is 
added to each pint of buttermilk. Less flour 
will be needed, and the dry bread will be 
utilized. 


FOR FALLING HAIR 
BY C. M. MCA. 

To prevent falling of the hair add to one 
quart of boiling water an ounce of pulverized 
borax and one-fourth ounce of powdered 
camphor. Apply once a week with sponge 
or soft cloth. 

Preparing for Spring Garden 

A good way to dispose of some of the dead 
leaves and make them of use is to fill a good 
sized box with them, leave it where it will 
remain damp all winter, then add to the com- 
post for the spring plants. 


FOR CHAPPED OR CRACKED HANDS 
BY B. L. L. 

Equal parts of ammonia and glycerine 
mixed and applied to the hands while they 
are still damp from thorough washing with 
soap and warm water, will keep the hands 
soft and smooth. This is inexpensive and 
can be mixed at home or by a druggist. It 
is especially good for farmers during corn 
husking. . 


A COOL BED 
BY E. D. B. 

To make a bed cool, put large pieces of 
paper under the bottom sheet, paper being 
a non-conductor of heat. Put papers also 
in the pillow slip. Such a bed gives comfort 
to one who has severe nervous trouble in 
back of neck, shoulders and spine. Hair 
pillows are also cooler than feathers. 


TO SAVE COSTLY CHINA 
BY MRS. G. D. 

Fine china that has become chipped can 
be made to look nearly as good as new by 
rubbing the chipped place until smooth with 
a rather coarse piece of whetstone, or emery 
stone will answer nearly as well. 
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for $1350 complete 


All motordom will “rub its eyes” 
at this amazing announcement 


The world’s first popular-priced Eight 


RYERY motorist has longed for the flexibility, power and luxury of a Six, but 
_ drawn back at its expensive up-keep, unwieldy length and excessive 
weight. 

Now, in the KING EIGHT, the Six is exceeded in flexibility and freedom 
from vibratio., equalled in power, yet there is the sarme economy of operation, 
easy turning length, and light weight as in the moderate priced Four. 

The supreme luxury of mechanical travel is perfectly exemplified in the 
KING EIGHT, and the real meaning of flexibility is at last revealed to you. 
Think of it—from three miles an hour to fifty without gear-changing, noise, 
vibration, or the slightest indication of engine effort. To ride inthis super- 
car is to eliminate the mechanical presence in motoring—the ‘‘Magic rug’’ of 
the Arabian tale is truly yours in a KING EIGHT. 

The mechanical simplicity of this new KING will quickly recommend it to 
all who have seen other Eights. Valves are located for easy accessibility and 
the entire construction has that sturdiness so characteristic of the KING. 
Cantilever springs assure maximum riding comfort, and a pure European 
stream line body makes the King a joy to look at. ; 

Don’t ride in a KING EIGHT till you are ready to purchase. It will spoil 
you for the car you have, or the other cars you know. Write for details. 


KING MOTOR CAR CO., 1300-1324 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


New York Agency and Showroom, Broadway at 52nd Street 
New York Service Department, 250 West 54th Street 
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It was a heavy price for the girl to pay, but in her desperate case there was nothing else 
—‘‘ Mistress Merriam’'s Expedient."’ (See page 568) 





























AFFAIRS AT 
WASHINGTON 


BY JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


HE quiet observance of New Year’s at the White House in 1915, 
in contrast to the gay scenes of former years, reflects the sympathy 
of the American people with the devastated nations at war and 
for the broken are of the family circle gathered about the 
executive hearthstone. ‘ 

The brilliant uniforms of the diplomats will not mark the high tide of 
social life on New Year’s Day, when the President in former years was accus- 
tomed to receive the representatives of the various nations in all the gold and 
glitter of the royal splendor of monarchies abroad. The pageant of presiden- 
tial receptions will likely be eliminated for the winter, Red Cross work has 
supplanted bridge, and sewing parties making garments for the hospitals 
have supplanted opera and symphony. 

The long line of plain folk that pass into the White House to shake hands 
with the President, after the celebrities have called to pay respects, will be 
missing, and the elders will talk of the old days, when New Year’s visits were 
popular and people were wont to gather about and sip a dainty draught from 
the festive punch-bowl and to make it a day of “‘calls.” 


NE of the first important subjects confronting Congress at the opening 
session was Congressman Gardner's plan for investigation of the pre- 
paredness of the mt igpe navy, following his speech on the floor of 

the House at the last sessign, calling attention to the lamentable condition 
of affairs said to be known better by foreigners than by our own citizens. 
While much of what has been said is true, there is a feeling that too much 
agitation and blare of trumpets will not accomplish the results desired, but 
that it is best to go quietly to work and strengthen the army and navy in their 
weak points and make the-coast defense at least secure with ammunition and 
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altogether at least a force sufficient to do police duty for a nation of on 
hundred million. The investigation is likely to be stubbornly resisted, no 
only by the Democrats, but by some Republicans, owing to the fact that ai 
this time it is deemed inexpedient to increase expenditures and to advertis: 
before the world any military weakness. Preparations for increased armament 
means that the hair trigger is ready for the declaration of war, argue some oi 
the peace forces. The past year has witnessed more declarations of wai 
between nations than any twelve months in the history of the world, and it 
is hoped that the year 1915 will be devoid of the ghastly events which have 
made war policies unprofitable and unpopular and out of harmony with thx 
world-sentiment of the times. The feeling grows apace in the countries 
engaged in war at this time, 
representing one-half the popu- 
lation of the earth—that there 
should be found some way to 
avoid the unparalleled blood- 
shed of the last six months of 
1914 from being repeated ever 
in the history of the race. 








HERE were many mois- 

tened eyes and saddened 

hearts in Congress on De- 
cember 10, when the announce- 
ment was made of the sudden 
death of Sereno Payne. He had 
been greeting his colleagues in 
the same genial, jovial manner 
only the day previous and had 
retired to his room, evidently 
in good health. The summons 
“ame as he had often expressed 
the wish that it would, with- 
out the prelude of a long and 
lingering illness. 

It does not seem so long ago, 
that I remember seeing him in 
the full zenith of his fame at his 
home in New York, with Mrs. 
Payne and his friends and 
neighbors about him. He was 
born in 1843 and graduated from 
the University of Rochester in 
1864. He began the practice of 
law in Auburn, which has been 
his home ever since. He started 
his political career as city clerk, 
served as district attorney in 
THE LATE SERENO E. PAYNE Kings County and was elected 
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o Congress in 1883. Since that time he has served in every Congress, with 
he exception of the Fiftieth, when he was defeated for the nomination. 

An incessant worker, Congressman Payne was looked up to as one of the 

heel-horses of his party, and no congressman ever made a more notable 
ecord as chairman of the Ways and Means committee. Each step of his 
promotion from time to time was honestly earned by incessant and intelligent 
service. He was active in framing both the McKinley bill and the Dingley 
bill, and was recognized as one 
of the best-informed men on tar- 
iff matters in the country. The 
Payne-Aldrich bill, which bore 
his name, was passed during the 
Taft administration, and was 
pronounced the best tariff bill 
we have ever had, and some of 
the people today are constrained 
to believe that what was said 
then was true. 

Mr. Payne was a large and 
portly man with iron gray hair 
and moustache. His career can 
be summarized in the Congres- 
stonal Record, where there is 
scarcely an important debate 
during the past twenty years in 
which he was not foremost, and 
even during the last session he 
led in the spirited and animated 
discussion on the war tax bill. 
His name is intimately inter- 
woven with the tariff history of 
the United States. 


























N accordance with the Consti- 
| tution of the United States, 
Congress convened the first _ORMSBY McHARG 
Monday in December. There “*¢,0"E8tvention of 1908 to talk over the 1916 campaign 

was a lack of the zest and work 

which have characterized the previous sessions, owing to the large number 
of members who are assured of retirement in the face of the election returns 
in November. There are nearly a hundred changes ip important committee 
assignments, and altogether it represented a new line-up of the political 
hosts for 1915. The Democrats do not seem to be at all discouraged by the 
results of the elections, feeling that there will still be time to retrieve their 
losses before the great battle. 

The political hosts are gathering sure enough—for many of the national 
committeemen are just dropping in at Washington now and then to talk over 
matters—and these little talks often mean results in the roll-calls. Presiden- 
tial possibilities are discussed, and an analysis of the votes of recent election 
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years are computed as a basis for a forecast. It was discovered that ti 
reduction of the Progressive vote in the fall elections was just sixty-three p: 
cent, and that this was the same percentage as obtained in the spring electio: 
on local officials. This is in accordance with the calculations of Secretar 
John Eversman of the National Congressional Republican committee. 

suggestion to call a convention of the delegates seated in the Republica 
convention of 1908 is made by Mr. Ormsby McHarg, who insists that th 
Republicans who were selected at that time, before there was any divisio: 


in the party ranks, would be the proper organization to talk over matter 
tentatively for the 1916 campaign. 
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HEN Congress assembled there was the usual gathering in the Senat« 

\¢ and the House cloak rooms to tell ‘‘how it happened”’ at the recent 

elections. Among those who received hearty congratulations from his 
friends was Senator Boies Penrose of Pennsylvania. He appeared just as 
he did during the strenuous days of the campaign—cool and collected. There 
are few people outside of Pennsylvania who recognize the full stature of 
Boies Penrose mentally as well as physically. 

The campaign at least brought out the life story of Senator Penrose. He 
was born in Philadelphia and his family has been prominent in law, medicine 
and the politics of the Keystone State for many years. He graduated from 
Harvard College in ’81, second in his class, and his only rival was his own 
brother, Dr. Charles P. Penrose, who had first honors. The year that they 
entered, Colonel Roosevelt was a staid and sedate senior. Senator Penrose 
began the practice of law in the office of Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, former 
attorney-general in President Garfield’s cabinet. He was an ardent advocate 
of reform principles in his party at the very outset of his career, and made an 
effective record in the State Legislature. It was found during his senatorial 
campaign that his vote on all questions was always on the sane and safe side, 
that he is with the farmer and laboring man. The campaign was fought on 
the issue of protection with which Senator Penrose has been prominently 
identified for many years, and his ardent devotion to a protective tariff 
secured for him a large popular majority excelling that of any Senator ever 
elected. His public record stood the most savage assaults, and his simple 
statement to the voters of thirty years in public service was most effective. 
The family of Senator Penrose comes of ancient Welsh stock, and there were 
Cymric preachers, poets and sheriffs among the early Penroses in Cornwall. 

It was the great-great-grandfather of Senator Penrose, James Penrose, an 
eminent shipbuilder, of whom Benjamin Franklin wrote, “A man of great 
ingenuity and one held in high esteem by all who knew him and particularly 
esteemed and respected by those who were intimate with him.” Senator 
Penrose’s grandfather, Charles Bingham Penrose, served in the state Senate 
with Thaddeus Stevens and organized the campaign that elected Don Cam- 
eron Senator, and it was from this same district that Boies Penrose launched 
his legislative career. 

Senator Penrose’s favorite recreation is hunting big game in the Rockies. 
and he keeps in touch with the guides in Montana, Wyoming and Idaho. 
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» stands six feet four inches tall—a commanding figure on the floor of the 
nate, and has a forceful flow of language. A story has crept out during the 
mpaign that the first money he ever earned as an attorney was in responding 
» Mr. P. T. Barnum’s appeal to write an article on his ‘white elephant.” 
oung Penrose wrote on all kinds of elephants and copies of the pamphlet 
re still extant, and he received twenty-five dollars from Barnum for this 
ombined literary and legal service. 


N former years, the independent newspaper has been strangely imbued with 
Democratic ideas—the opposition party. Now the situation is reversed, 
for the independent felt that his power rested in aggression and attack. An 

address on “Some Weaknesses in Modern Journalism,’’ by Oswald Garrison 





























“ HARLAKENDEN ” 
The delightful home in New Hampshire which will be the summer capital again next season 


Villard of the New York Evening Post, reveals some of the popular fallacies 
created by demagogues who are constantly pointing circumstantial suspicion 
at the control of the press by special interests.. The demagogues are with the 
press when the press is with them—but if it forgets them and does not follow 
their vagaries, there is a prompt imputation of a venalized press. The light of 
publicity is now so focused on corporations that the names of owners and 
stockholders are disclosed, but even this does not mean control of policies. 
The newspaper or periodical is a btsiness proposition and must keep faith 
first with its readers or the enterprise fails, and there is no.money reward that 
can be compared with the consciousness of holding the public interest. Some 
may do it with lances or lancets and others with sympathetic appeals to honor 
and justice, but honest service must be rendered to the people who buy and 
read. Editor Villard has not yielded the editorial prerogative to the head 
lines and the front page story and his editorials have the force and vigor of 
the Greeley days. 
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S nations come and nations go, one of the first things after the bull 

A have decided ‘‘Who is who” is to provide something that will circula 

as money. The old saying, “It’s not worth a continental,’’ originat« 
when money was issued under the Continental Congress, and from this incide: 
evolved the classic phrase, ‘It’s not worth a continental damn,” which sti 
holds sway in the vernacular, 

In Washington a while ago I visited the National Lithograph Compan: 
and there witnessed the process of “‘making money” by the millions for th 
new Constitutional government of Mexico. The first invoice of crisp bills tha 
were shipped somehow went astray, owing to the disturbed mail and expres 
facilities in Mexico, and tracing this money is now one of the problems-of thx 
new government. This issue o 
currency by the revolutionist 
TEE puts two kinds of money in cir 
culation. Speculators along th: 
border have been busy buying it 
up at ten and fifteen cents on 
the dollar. As the fortunes of 
war fluctuated about the tim: 
of the siege of Vera Cruz ther 
was unusual activity. The 
money is just as good looking as 
any money that was ever made 
a fresh-hued green with nature’s 
favorite tint, and altogether fas- 
cinating as bills, but in money, 
as in cheques and everything 
else, it depends on what’s back 
of the promise to pay. The 
scene of merely making currency 
for a new government presented 
an interesting object lesson to 
students of fiat money—for no 
one can tell which money will 
represent the standard of ex- 
change. Sometimes a struggling 
young firm whose paper is looked 
at askance by bankers, becomes 
a strong and impregnable firm 

mest. Gnenae W. yane> in the future, and so it is with 
Member of Congress since 1907 and now re-elected to the governments. It is not always 
Sixty-fourth’ Congress, representing the Twenty-fourth New possible to forecast the financial 
; status—especially when affairs 
are in a chaotic stage. The Mexican Constitutionalist money issue of February 
16 seemed to meet the popular favor and then came the old money antedating 
it. The Constitutional government were busy providing postage stamps, when 
I was “over the border,” with a new Constitutionalist postmaster, and the 
leaders felt that with the backing of the big brother—Uncle Sam—they would 
be able to make good on their currency. 
Many a shrewd Yankee has remarked, the first thing that will indicate, 
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‘All’s well in Mexico,”’ will be the rating and value of its currency, and with 
Mexico still on a silver basis, there is not likely to be a revival of the sixteen to 
me agitation at the present time, and it is usually the unflinching optimist who 
1as faith that succeeds— 
provided his side wins the 
victory, on the field of 
battle or at the polls. 


S a party of visitors 
A trooped through the 
Treasury Depart- 
ment after their guide, one 
of the members, an elderly 
gentleman, pulled from his 
pocket an old-fashioned 
wallet and proceeded to 
unroll the contents. The 
others forgot for the mo- 
ment their interest in the 
accumulated new money as 
they looked at an old bill 
which he drew forth care- 
fully. It was a piece of the 
first paper money used by 
the colony of Massachu- 
setts in 1690 to pay sol- 
diers who had returned 
from the expedition against Canada. The idea was quickly adopted by the 
other colonies and led to such inflation and financial troubles that it was 
declared by one writer that any member of a legislature who should propose 
such a legal tender ought to be put to death. 

Later the continental currency became so inflated that it became almost 
valueless and was one of the causes of incipient mutiny in Washington’s army. 
During the Civil War the greenbacks at various times fell heavily in value as 
compared. with gold, although the great fluctuations were due mainly to the 
alternate defeats and victories of the federal fleets and armies. 

As the treasured relic of colonial days was reverentially restored to its 
crypt, the old gentleman placed by its side the crisp emergency currency bill 
of 1914, noting casually that during the real stringency ‘‘yellow back”’ bills had 
suddenly disappeared. ‘‘But, now,’’ continued he, ‘‘the sun is beginning to 
glow on the backs of those bills again, and it looks like good times ahead 
with the emergency currency coming back by the millions.” 


























Pulled from his pocket an old-fashioned wallet 


OR centuries to come the incidents of the stupendous war in Europe will 
F be read with intense interest. The future of Europe, nay, of civilization 
itself, is involved in the struggle. Modern methods of transportation 
and organization have served to make the armies of the nation almost equally 
effective in discipline, significant, and all that a bureaucracy can compass. 
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HON. BENJAMIN F. SHIVELY 

As a result of the November election, Mr. Shively was returned to the Senate by his constituents in Indiana | 
There were plans made from year to year that it would seem could not go awry, 
and powerful reserves created that could not be excelled, but such calculations 
failed to grasp the effect of the progress of the race, and the fact was overlooked 
that human power, as represented by fighting myriads, once burned out can 
never be replaced. This war has at least settled the trial strength of inter- 
national law and determined the binding force of solemn treaties, and a grim 
determination is now manifest that this war shall at least secure an enduring 
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peace and, if possible, minimize racial antagonism between the peoples of 
Europe as it has in Canada and the United States of America. 

The war has brought to utter poverty myriads of men who thought them- 
selves well-to-do, and such tragedies have emphasized the truth that after all 
the best thing parents can do for their children is to teach them how to work 
and earn their own living. Whenthe enormous cost of the struggle is computed, 
the figures, although too great for the human mind to realize, cannot fail to 
show the wanton, unprofitable and devastating effects of war. The ancient 
world-wide brigand idea that war triumph means gain, and that conquered 
nations are pushed forward by 
new-born policies, comes from 
pre-historic times long anterior 
to like policies of Alexander and 
Napoleon. Numberless old- 
world civilizations have gone 
down forever, with their ideals 
of blood-lust and conquest, and 
plunder. From the western 
world emerges the new civiliza- 
tion founded upon peace and 
born of the belief that no nation 
can hope to endure, in this age of 
the world, by right of conquest. 
When the veil of the war censors 
in Europe is lifted, the ghastly 
revelations of the Golgotha of 
death and decay, of the Gehen- 
na of ruin and conflagration 
presented by European civiliza- 
tion will be a lesson that will 
never be forgotten. 

William McKinley, in his 
firm and unswerving attitude 
toward Cuba, again emphasized 
the mission of the new civili- 
zation. The world is now 
learning again its lesson from 
the high-strung, impetuous, im- MISS LILLIAN GRONNA 

: E : . The daughter of Senator Gronna of North Dakota, who was 
perious jy outh carrying a chip returned to Congress in the November election 
on his shoulder and looking for 
trouble—that after all it does not pay, that you usually find what you are 
looking for, and that the people must keep under their steadfast control, 
and bound by obligations far stronger than bullet and bayonet, governing 
powers that will preserve unimpaired the inalienable rights of all men to 
‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness’”’ as declared in the immortal words 
of the Declaration of Independence. All the crowns and dynasties of ancient 
Europe may not as yet pass forever from power, but every nation involved in 
this war will more efficiently consider and guard the rights of her people high 
and low, who have so unselfishly offered and devoted their life-blood for the 
defence of their country. Eventually, we may hope that the nations will yet 
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agree that their joint armies and navies shall constitute a world’s police to 
prevent any nation from taking the international law into its own hands and 
force it to appeal to the courts and preserve inviolate the rights of the individual 
everywhere, no matter what his citizenship may be. 


EMORIES of Mark Twain’s favorite luxury were recalled when statistics 
M presented in Washington showed that over twenty-eight million corn- 

cob pipes had been manufactured in the state of Missouri alone in 
one year, and that corncobs had been utilized to the value of a half- 
million dollars in six Missouri factories. A corncob pipe is the favorite of 
many men from Missouri, in the hours given by them to rest, reflection and 
happy memories of the good old state, and while smoking one the other day a 
friend called attention to the diminishing supply of wool and the increasing 
population. The wool question was long an issue in England, where it was 
provided that everyone, though he could not afford to wear it when living, 
must be buried 
in English wool- 
ens. Everything 
was donein 
those days to 
stimulate the 
use of this com- 
modity. 

Now, how 
much more logi- 
cal it seems that 
people should be 
encouraged in 
the use of cot- 
ton, which cer- 
tainly makes 
great inroads 


, upon its ancient, 
Memories of Mark Twain’s favorite luxury were recalled when statistics goe_jongo rival 
showed that over twenty-eight million corncob pipes had been manufactured f - me > is 
in the state of Missouri in one year or today even 
the blankets and 
all those things that look and appear like wool are made principally from cot- 
ton, but ever since the time when Abraham divided with Lot the pasturage, 
and drove his flocks to the plains, woolen legislation has in one way or another 
always played a part in governmental affairs, so much so, in fact, that it 
evoked the old saying, ‘““You can’t pull the wool over his eyes.” 





























OME time ago an open letter, written by G. B. Shaw to President Wilson, 
S was printed in the London Nation, which calls to mind the note of neu- 
trality sent to the belligerent nations during the Russo-Japanese war 

by the late Secretary John Hay, in which he prescribed that hostilities be 
confined to a certain territory. If this had been done by the United States 
and other nations before the last cataclysm in Europe, Belgium might have 
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been spared this awful catastrophe. The suddenness with which the war 
clouds broke probably precluded such action, but the statesmanship of Secre- 
tary Hay is more clearly emphasized and more appreciated as the years 
advance. His action was clearly in line with that of the new order of things 
which are certain to come to pass, even though it be inaugurated with a 
baptism of blood. The more the 
situation is studied the more the 
world’s sympathies go out toward 
Belgium. 

If Mr. Shaw’s letter had been 
written soon after the declaration 
of war, it would have probably 
served as an incentive for some 
positive declaration on the part 
of this country that might have 
made Germany hesitate to violate 
the neutrality treaty with Hol- 
land, on the theory that if a 
treaty is violated by one of the 
nations party to the compact, it 
essentially breaks the confidence 
of a nation party to any treaty 
with that country. Mr. Shaw’s 
letter has occasioned an awaken- 
ing of hindsight in this country 
and recalls the foresight and 
sagacity of John Hay. 











HE renowned literary cynic 
who insisted that “the HOWARD SUTHERLAND 


gratitude of a republic” was Re-elected to represent West Virginia in the National House 
" ° ° of Representative 

something unknown in the history 
of governments, ought to witness the variety of Christmas presents that pour 
into the White House from all parts of the country every year. It is true that 
the donee differs with each administration, but the donors keep merrily on. 
There are dolls, turkeys, knives, pictures, china, glassware, pin cushions, slippers, 
hats—in fact, the combined inventory of all the sources of gift supplies might 
be included. The President’s mail at Yuletide is a refreshing answer to the 
philosopher’s sneer, and the letters that come to him are a surprising evidence 
of the people’s love and faith. There are few people in our country who do 
not have a kindly thought, indeed, of our President at Christmas time. 

The little statue in the White House garden which the late Mrs. Wilson 
had placed in the rose garden recalls the gracious wife and mother, who was 
the queen of the festivities at the White House a year ago. The leaves of 
the old-fashioned flowers have withered, but the little evergreen and holly 
and mistletoe still send forth their message of love as in affectionate remem- 
btance of the little Georgia girl who lived to become the first lady of the 
land, and honor the household with which the revered memories of Martha 
Washington are associated. 
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HANKS to the generosity and public spirit of Colonel John Hicks, 
publisher of The Daily Northwestern, Oshkosh, the beautiful city of 
Oshkosh, on the shores of Lake Winnebago, enjoys the distinction of 

containing more statues than any city of its size in America. Thus Colonel 
Hicks, who was formerly minister to Peru and Chile, the author of several 
novels, and has been generally conspicuous among the public men of Wiscon- 
sin for many years, has expressed, in imperishable works of art, his appreciation 
of the favor of his fellow-townsmen. 

His latest gift to the city was a statue of the late Carl Schurz, one of the 
prominent military men in the Civil War and later very active in the political 
events which followed it. A member of President Hayes’ Cabinet and a force- 
ful and trenchant writer, Carl Schurz was one of the staunchest champions of 
civil service reform and his tongue and pen were ever active and true to the 
higher ideals of American citizenship. 

The memorial, designed and executed by Karl Bitter, an illustrious Ameri- 
can sculptor, presents a bronze figure of Mr. Schurz in everyday attire upon a 
pedestal of North Carolina pink granite. The dedication was an apotheosis 
of patriotism. It was a resonant trumpet call to higher American citizenship 
with the noble example of an illustrious adopted son. The statue was unveiled 
by Miss Marianne Schurz, daughter of the warrior statesman whose memory 
is so honored in the state of Wisconsin, where he located as a young man in 
the early 50’s. Governor McGovern, Wisconsin’s executive, and Judge Emil 
Baensch of Manitowoc, delivered appropriate addresses. 


i Dea», 














N the President’s office are new maps of every country in the world, and 
especially prominent are the maps of the countries engaged in the war. 
To the rolls are affixed little typewritten slips showing the details of the 

war day by day. There are pegs indicating the position of the United States 
Navy and strategical points of importance in the official news. The fact that 
the destruction of the English dreadnaught Audacious remained unknown to 
the world for nearly two weeks after the information was received in Wash- 
ington indicates that official secrets can be hermetically sealed even in these 
times of the telephone and telegraph. 

The curtains were drawn that day in the President’s office, for he was 
away to enjoy his Thanksgiving dinner with his daughter at Williamstown, 
Massachusetts. Upon the table were the pens and paper that were used in 
the previous cabinet session. There was a globe in the room to supplement 
the study of the progress of the war, and the telegraph instrument, whose 
messages in cipher are translated with the utmost care and secrecy, was not 
far away> Contrast this with the time of Lincoln, who was accustomed to 
walk out from the White House with a shawl about his shoulders to the 
telegraph office in the Treasury Department to obtain the latest news from 
the front. The whole management of governmental affairs has now become 
organized like that of a gigantic business corporation, and all matters coming 
up day by day and hour by hour are carefully recorded and arranged for the 
President to take up with the least possible disturbance. 

It is little wonder that~he finds relief in sallying forth to the golf links 
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THE HALF DOME OF PHILOSOPHY OF THE PALACE OF EDUCATION 
The principal west entrance to the vast Palace of Education at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition at 
San Francisco in 1915, as seen from before the lagoon of the Palace of Fine Arts. The half-dome is 113 feet in 
height 


after the myriad of messages and problems of all sorts which pour in upon 
him in a single day. A simple dash of his pen indicates important and final 
decisions, and many of the matters which are given out to the public as the 
daily routine of the White House are of the least concern to him personally, 
while the most intricate matters and those involving the delicate and sensi- 
tive condition of international affairs at this time are little known or talked 
about. With Ambassador Page in London in charge of the German embassy 
in England, and the little pegs on the consular map indicating where the 
Stars and Stripes floats over a United States consul, it will be seen that 
American diplomats are not only serving their own country, but also repre- 
senting all the countries at war for the duties of the diplomatic and consular 
service have more than doubled during the past year. 


\ JHILE the ‘busy signal” was displayed at the various departments 
as the annual reports were being prepared, there was a Thanks- 
giving greeting sent out by Secretary Franklin K. Lane which was 

decidedly unique and contained many timely and thoughtful suggestions 

why Americans should be thankful. The Secretary enjoys a reputation for 
knowing how to make the ‘‘dry-as-dust’’ facts of a government report glow 
with the interest of a ‘‘best seller’”” romance. His report for the fiscal year 
includes the history of many notable events pertaining to the general land 
office, Indian office, bureau of pensions, patent office, bureau of education, 
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geological survey, reclamation service and bureau of mines, the octette of 
national bureaus created in the order named. 3 
The story of the new government railroad experiment in Alaska in itself 
has as much Alaskan atmosphere about it as a novel, and he argues that an 
Alaskan administration board, located on the spot, is the best solution of the 
Alaskan problem of government. Every detail of the department’s work 
has been of absorbing interest to the Secretary, and he has indexed it with 
titles that would serve as headlines in an “‘extra.’’ He is recognized as one of 
the strong men of the cabinet, 
and as thoroughly absorbed in 
constructive work. In his mod- 
est office in the corner of the old 
-Interior Building, Secretary 
Lane has continued his editorial 
prerogative of giving out assign- 
SRD a + cena ments to the thousands of de- 
| THANK THEE. partmental subordinates and 
having strong, virile and accu- 
eee rate narratives written, so that 
AND SILENT GUN, e . 
ont daa ebeamaten the people will take an interest 
MY BOY AT HOME, in the progress of United States 
—— governmental operations. The 
FOR AN HONOR THAT HAS BACKGROUND, complicated and numberless 
Con MERPERY ET GENE EAN details involved in the depart- 
FOR A HEART THAT HATES INJUSTICE,~- . 
 psqerbncbranpy cum mental work of caring for three 
| THANK THEE. hundred thousand Indians, and 
especially in fulfilling the terms 
of a treaty made eighty years 
ago when the Cherokee nation 
was dissolved, reads like a mod- 
ern chapter of John Smith’s nar- 
A UNIQUE CARD SENT OUT BY SECRETARY LANE [ative and almost revives the 
AS A THANKSGIVING GREETING romance of Pocahontas. He 
nails down the positive and 
concrete achievements of the year with the succinct phrases of a paragrapher. 
As the secretary facetiously remarked in preparing his report he has not for- 
gotten how to use the paste pot and scissors in meeting the never-ending cry 
“for copy” from the devil dispatched from the composing room, waiting for 
more “‘takes.”” He considers that three things of unusual import have marked 
the past year’s duties—the final elimination of the Cherokee nation according 
to the treaty made eighty years ago, the opening of Alaska, and the develop- 
ment of the West, giving him the lines for his text repeated in the report, “In 
America, each is to have his chance.” 
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EGAL education is paramount in Washington, and court vernacular is 
iy common. There are many clerks there who take a law course in college 
as a diversion, and more lawyers are graduated per capita in the national 
capital than any other city in the country. The law course is especially 
attractive because the distinguished members of the Supreme Court deliver 
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lectures from time to time. Justice Brewer and Justice Harlan were very 
popular with their law classes, and legal education is so prevalent that even 
in drawing room conversation young ladies cautiously state, ‘In my judgment 
this procedure should be so and so,” or “Whereas the parties differed, the 
facts were set forth in this manner,”’ and the young swain insists on her direct 
answer “Yes or no,’’ when the proposal of marriage is made, leap year or 
otherwise. At a quick lunch you may hear the expression, ‘“‘Give me a potato, 
or potatoes, with peelings attached thereto.’’ ‘‘In detail state to the best 
of your knowledge and belief the component parts of the hash as set forth.’ 
When a lawyer reads a document the lines are perused by words, differentiating 
the various shades of meaning with all the adjectives known attached, so that 
there may not be any loopholes for an extra word. Many a student dreams 
of the time when he may come back to the Capital a full-fledged lawmaker, 
insisting with the confidence and exuberance of youth that he can make 
better laws than those over which he was compelled to pore while a student 
in Washington—not to except Blackstone or any other authorities cited. 


AMBLING about the model department of the patent office, I was 
R reminded of Abraham Lincoln’s visit to the toy shops at Christmas 
time during the Civil War. Here was the model of an invention upon 
which he applied for a patent, indicating the ingenuity of the Illinois lad who 
had floated his barge over the rapids of the Sangamon River. His early hopes 
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SOUTH FACADE OF PALACE OF EDUCATION, PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
The three portals in this photograph are studied from Italian Renaissance doorways. At the right may be seen 
the framework for one of the Italian Towers, whieh will stand on either side of the entrance to the Court of 
Palms. The Palace of Education is 526 feet long and 394 feet wide. The outside walls are sixty-five feet in 
height, this being the uniform height of all the palaces of the main group. The transverse naves are 110 feet high, 
the main dome 100 feet in diameter and 160 feet in height. The cost of construction of this palace, exclusive of 
ornamentation, was $304,263. 
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and ambitions were centered in these mute objects, and he knew well the 
disappointments of a discouraged inventor. Around each model clustered 
concentrated thoughts, ideas and dreams of those who had hoped that the 
big inventions they had created might yield a fortune and consequent freedom 
from worry. 

There were models of reapers, sewing machines, flying machines and al! 
sorts of devices, but very few representing the recent inventions now in most 
general use, as the telephones or typewriters. The greatest inventions seem 
to have sprung into favor with a very meager collection of models as com- 
pared to perpetual motion engines. Commissioner Ewing of the Patent 
Office has given the department an administration characteristic of an able 
and aggressive lawyer. He was for many years publisher of Current Litera- 
ture, and while it may be a far cry from the discrimination of literature to 
patents, the principle is the same. A patent may now be secured in two- 
thirds the time it formerly required; nearly 5,000 more patents were granted 
and sent to issue and 11,200 more applications were handled this year than 
in former years. The surplus receipts increased nearly $90,000, with the same 
office force as formerly. It is fervently hoped that the time will come when 
Uncle Sam will appreciate the splendid achievements of American inventors 
and provide an adequate building in which to store these historic reminders 
of America’s industrial achievements, and have a patent office worthy of the 
name to preserve the mute models that tell a great story of an inventive age. 


KE 19S, 


T frequent times I find myself wandering up to Tenth Street in Wash- 
ington to the house where Abraham Lincoln died. The house is located 
directly opposite the old Ford’s Theatre where the tragedy of April 14, 

1865, was enacted. There is a great fascination in looking at the three thousand 
articles associated with the life of Abraham Lincoln that have been here 
collected by Colonel O. H. Oldroyd. There are many pieces of furniture 
from the Lincoln homestead in Springfield, many autographed letters and 
badges and scenes illustrating the “‘wideawake’’ campaign of 1860. Hun- 
dreds of caricatures of Lincoln and his administration, the spur worn by the 
assassin Booth which caught in the flag that draped the President’s box, 
and over one thousand biographies of Lincoln, histories of slavery, the Civil 
War and works relating to the martyred President make a variety of never- 
ending interest. The collection of newspapers from 1845 to 1865, containing 
speeches and the current record of events associated with the life of Abraham 
Lincoln and myriads of funeral sermons, addresses and eulogies seem almost 
like unpublished history. The busts, statuettes, life masks, medallions and 
the black locust rail hanging over the door, split by Lincoln in 1830, give the 
collection a touch of practical realism. 

The office chair used by Lincoln in Springfield, when he tipped back to read 
law, is there to tell its story. The desk which he first used when he became a 
full-fledged lawyer had large pigeon holes and was finally taken from the 
office to his home. Lawyer Lincoln later gave the desk to a neighbor because 
he insisted that every time he lifted the lid he would spill the ink and annoy 
Mrs. Lincoln, so the original desk on which Abraham Lincoln prepared his first 
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law papers was given away long before his fame had come. What impressed 
me most was the opportunity to reverently turn the leaves of the family Bible, 
out of which Lincoln’s mother read to him when a young boy in the Indiana 
home in Spencer county. The Bible is considerably over a hundred years old 
and on the cover is the scrawling handwriting of Abraham Lincoln when 
nine years of age—a signature containing some of the same characteristics 
attached to the penmanship in which was written the immortal Gettysburg 
speech. It seems as if one were touching a sacred relic in fondling the covers 
of this Bible, and one bright young girl, an admirer of the enduring fame and 
name of Lincoln, stooped and kissed the sacred pages of the Bible associated 
with the early years of the Great Emancipator, with tender devotion. 
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TRANSPLANTING A HUGE DATE PALM AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
Thousands of beautiful shrubs and trees and palms have been brought from distant corners of the world to adorn 
the driveways and courts of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. This photograph shows workmen 
hauling a great date palm to its permanent place bordering one of the driveways. In the rear is seen the southwest 

corner of the Palace of Varied Industries 


HE protest from an organization of business men all over the country 
Bs against the enactment of legislation, now under consideration, imposing 

new and hazardous conditions upon American business, is significant. 
The trade commission bill was generally stated to be a sorry mess when it 
first passed by the House and perhaps this was the reason why the people have 
been so aroused. The President, who found it difficult to find men for the 
federal reserve board who were not associated with corporations not under 
indictment by the federal government, indicates the reason why the pendulum 
has been swung too far. The general sentiment is that the trade commission 
billfshould remain in conference and that a halt of entire business measures 
be made until at least we have taken a reckoning of what we must meet as 
a nation in the business world, when the European war is over. 








Ce 
Jackson Courtney 


NTHRONED above and between 

her two charming lakes, Monona, 

“The Lake of the Morning,” and 

Mendota, ““The Lake of the Even- 
ing,” the pride and soul of Madison, the 
new State Capitol of Wisconsin is rapidly 
nearing completion. It will be when fin- 
ished the crowning as well as the final 
work of its architect, George B. Post, sen- 
ior member of the firm of Geerge B. Post 
& Sons of New York, who, although 
greatly longing to see his completed plans 
incarnate in concrete, steel and marble, 
passed away last year. 

At my last visit I was much interested 
in the completed portion of the building 
and especially in the Governor’s reception 
hall, which is forty-two feet long and twen- 
ty-two feet wide, and whose decorations 
and furnishings suggested at once the mag- 
nificence of European palaces, thus re- 
produced in what a century ago was prac- 
tically an Indian village. The furniture 
is rich and massive, the most prominent 
feature being the great table cn whose 
supports the State Seal or Coat of Arms 
is beautifully carved. 

The general finish is painted in imita- 
tion of one of the Venetian palaces, the 
wall being divided into twenty-nine panels 
or spaces including two small ones and 
two lunettes. The ceiling, in a great 
central circle, depicts Wisconsin sur- 
rounded by symbolical figures representing 
the great industries of the state, the 
paintings being the work of Hugo Ballin. 
A woman, as did Ceres among the 


Greeks, represents agriculture and garden- 
ing; a stalwart giant, the myriads of 
miners and lumbermen of her great indus- 
tries. Her lake transportation is suggested 
by another graceful female, and above 
the great central figure the Stars and 
Stripes fall in soft folds behind the stone 
platform on which she stands. A child 
carrying a spray of oak leaves recalls the 
comparative youth of the commonwealth, 
and a tablet in the hand of the principal 
figure bears the names of the subjects of 
the zodiac of symbolic figures which en- 
circle the central scheme, Justice, Charity, 
Invention, Religion, Pioneering, Art—the 
principal legend taken from the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and limned in bright 
gold, are the immortal words, “Life, 
Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness.” 

Pioneering is represented by a girl 
intently looking forward into the dawn 
—a dawn aglow with promise. Back of 
her is a prairie schooner and in her hand a 
leveling rod. 

Charity, a mother with her child, is 
seated under an arbor of plenty. The 
child is feeding a dog: an act emblematic 
of dependency, and the whole design is 
noble and impressive. 

Invention is one of the most effective 
of the stirring allegorical panels. It repre- 
sents a young woman looking upward, 
attracted by the whir of an aeroplane, 
while back of her rises the smoke of fac- 
tories. Against the light cloud towers a 
“‘wireless” and in her hand she holds the 
calipers with which she measures all 
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things as represented by the world. This 
design certainly forsakes conventional and 
outworn types for designs reflecting the 
more effective innovations of today. 

Justice, another female figure, gazes for- 
ward, looking neither to right nor to left. 
Her left hand holds a sword, and in her 
right the tables of the decalogue. At her 
feet nestles the figure of a child, sym- 
bolical of purity. In the background, the 
roof top of a small cottage and the facade 
of a magnificent palace signify that neither 
poverty nor riches can influence justice; 
while the globe above her is symbolical of 
wisdom. 

Representing religious tolerance, a fair 
young girl—the believer—is seated in a 
wilderness, her left hand on a book of 
religious dogma and her right hand point- 
ing to a massive corner stone. 

Art is reflected in the picture of a semi- 
nude woman, holding a palette in her right 
hand, while the left rests on the model of 
St. Gaudens’ Puritan. She wears the 
machicolated crown and handicraft, repre- 
sented by the intricate tapestry, serving as 
a background. Two small semi-lunettes 
tell the story of war and peace. 


N the side walls are paintings of rare 

artistic and historical value. The 
first represents the meeting of Jean Nicolet 
and the Wisconsin Indians in 1634. The 
explorer is drawn in the act of discharging 
his antique pistol to demonstrate the 
power of gun powder. Jean Nicolet was 
the first white man to reach the western 
shore of Green Bay, fourteen years after 
the Pilgrim Fathers landed on the shores 
of Massachusetts. Little was then known 
of the Great Lakes and forests that lay 
west of Quebec, and for one hundred and 
fifty years after Columbus discovered 
the western hemisphere, no white man 
ventured as far as Lake Michigan. The 
inhabitants of the unexplored region were 
known as the Wisconsin Winnebagoes, 
who had migrated to the lake country. 
When Nicolet arrived at Green Bay, he 
thought the Indians whom he met must 
be Chinese. It is said that Nicolet ap- 
peared before the Wisconsin tribes then 
in council in the flowing robes of a man- 
darin, adorned with flowers and birds. He 
was immediately named “Thunder Bea- 
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ver” and made friends with the Indians. 

The first white man who settled in 
Wisconsin is commemorated in the paint- 
ings, and shows Major Whistler accepting 
a peace calumet from Red Bird. At that 
time a score of people spent the winter at 
Galena, Illinois, and when the news of the 
lead mines spread in 1825, there were 
hundreds of people pouring in from the 
eastern states. The Winnebagoes, realizing 





Oo. H. INGRAM 
Chairman of the commission in charge of building 
Wisconsin's new state capitol 


the import of the invasion, resented the 
intrusion of the whites, and for three 
years the people located at the lead mines 
were in constant fear of the Winnebagoes; 
but in 1825 a great council for the purpose 
of making a general and (lasting peace 
between the Indians and the whites was 
consummated. After this Red Bird, 
with other Winnebagoes, made several 
attacks on settlers and boatmen. There 
were several other demonstrations made 
by the Dakotas at that time, and when 
Major Whistler captured Red Bird, he 
approached singing a death song. Red 
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Bird was considered one of the handsomest 
braves in the Indian tribe, standing over 
six feet “straight without restraint,” 
with the features of an ancient Greek. 
Not a muscle moved nor an expression 
changed, and when he approached to 
hear the death sentence, he said in the 
Indian language, “I am ready. Let me be 
free. I do not wish to be put in irons. 
I have given away my life.” Stooping 
and taking up some dust in his hand, he 
blew it away, saying, “I would not take 
it back—it is gone.” 

Another painting, which represents the 
period of the Civil War, depicts Lieutenant 
Alonzo Cushing, mortally wounded at 
Gettysburg, at the crisis of Pickett’s charge. 
General Edward S. Bragg, leader of the 
Iron Brigade, and General J. C. Stark- 
weather, who was colonel of the first regi- 
ment to leave Wisconsin for the Civil War, 
occupy the panel between the doors on the 
south wall. Mrs. Cordelia A. P. Harvey, 
wife of Governor Harvey, who devoted her 
early years of widowhood to the care of 
the wounded Federals, stands on the 
right of the central figure of Unity. 

In the left space, between the windows 
on the east wall, is a portrait of General 
Increase Allen Lapham, who was the orig- 
inator of the storm signal service of the 
United Scates; and, on the right, one of 
General Joseph Bailey, Admiral Porter’s 
right hand man in the Red River expedi- 
tion in 1864. Bailey was a Wisconsin 
lumberman who, in eleven days, built a 
dam and raised the waters of the river 
so that he was able to float Porter’s ships 
and the army transports through an other- 
wise impassable channel. 

While the work on the new capitol has 
not in any way interfered with the con- 
duct of the state’s business, yet not one 
stone of the old buildings remains, and 
the magic of transforming the building 
without its being at all apparent to the 
passerby is one of the marvels of modern 
construction. The great dome has all 
the impressive proportions of the Na- 
tional Capitol at Washington. The Su- 


preme Court room is finished in marble 
and in itself is one of the handsomest 
rooms of the kind in the world. 

The main columns of the rotunda reflect 
the purity and quality of the Wisconsin 
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granite and marble. The panels of the 
Supreme Court room, which were to have 
been decorated by the late Francis Millet, 
who went down with the Titanic, are 
being done by Albert Herter; and the 
mosaic panels by Kenyon Cox were the 
first real triumph of this kind of work ever 
achieved by an American. 

The Senate Chamber has been pro- 
nounced in itself one of the most sym- 
metrical and beautiful of its kind, uniting 
harmcny and a dignity and richness that 
reflects great credit upon the architects. 
Three mural decorations for this room are 
now being done by Kenyon Cox. 

The Assembly Chamber, whose walls 
will display the work of Edwin H. Blash- 
field, has a massive appearance, and while 
all the rooms are harmonious, there is 
marked contrast among the quiet and rich 
furnishings of the Supreme Court, the Gov- 
ernor’s room, Senate Chamber and the 
House of Representatives or Assembly and 
the business offices of the state, such as 
Secretary of State, Attorney General, State 
Treasurer and the various commissioners, 
which display chiefly practical business 
labor-saving appliances and modern meth- 
ods. Every precaution has been taken to 
systematize the work and to preclude all 
possible danger of fire, for although this 
great architectural triumph is the result 
of a fire and has risen phoenix-like from 
the ashes, yet the builders are evidently 
determined that no such calamity shall 
overtake the new structure. 

In years to come, the Wisconsin citizen 
will take his children to Madison and point 
with pride to the capitol there, built as a 
monument to the faith and genius of the 
generations that preceded them and founded 
that commonwealth of the West, whose his- 
tory has always been marked with signifi- 
cant events and incidents and whose men 
have occupied positions high in the councils 
of the nation and have ever been responsive 
to that one magic word emblazoned on the 
state’s seal, “Forward.” Forward it has 
been from the beginning to the present 
day, and the significance of the word is 
today eloquently if mutely reflected in 
the splendid capitol at Madison, an en- 
during monument to the unconquerable 
and dauntless spirit of ‘‘Forward’’, inter- 
woven in the history of Wisconsin. 














Governor-elect of Wisconsin 


by 
John G. Pallange 


ISCONSIN, the breeding 
state of the American Union 
for all the reforms of the 
last decade and longer in 
the United States, has returned to stable, 
progressive conservatism in politics. She 
has elected a business man, not a politician, 
to the governor’s office; a man once 
aligned with the revolutionary progressiv- 
ism of LaFollette and Bryan, but who dis- 
entangled himself from the alliance when 
he observed whither the ship was drifting. 

Emanuel L. Philipp will rule Wisconsin 
for the next two years. He is a manufac- 
turer, a home man, a success in business. 
He was elected because he told the voters 
that he would conduct the state’s business 
as he does his own. The hard-headed 
people of Wisconsin had been reformed 
to a brown turn. From the system of 
buttermaking, the operation of railroads, 
baby raising and the cure of baldheads, 
nothing has been omitted by the progres- 
sives in Wisconsin legislation. 

Mr. Philipp announced his aspiration for 
governor in a statement that did not con- 
tain promises of more reforms. Instead, 
he promised the abolition of a few of the 
many reforms instituted in the Badger 
State by Republicans of a certain stripe 
and Democrats of the same raiment. His 
candidacy was ridiculed, sniffed at by the 
professional slate-makers. Mr. Philipp 
remained a candidate despite the sniffing. 

Out into the state he went and told the 
farmers that he would abolish a goodly 
number of the commissions that have 


crept into costly existence in Wisconsin 
in the last ten years. He promised the 
voters several other things, chiefly that 
the state’s taxes would be lower when his 
term of two years as governor would end 
than they are when he would assume the 
reins as executive. 

That’s all the promises Candidate 
Philipp made. He kept on talking business 
and not politics with the voters. The 
farmers and village folk heard him. From 
county to county he traveled, in railroad 
car, automobile or buckboard. His igno- 
minious defeat was predicted by rival 
candidates, who were determined for a 
continuation of high-tax reform. ‘‘We’ll 
squelch Philipp and his reactionary prin- 
ciples on primary day beyond the hope of 
resurrection” was in effect what the pro- 
fessional politicians said. They had 
failed to hear the rumble of popular dis- 
content. 

The election paralyzed the disbelievers 
in E. L. Philipp’s business methods in 
politics. He was nominated by an almost 
majority vote, and yet there were five 
other candidates for governor. A majority, 
according to dictionary interpretation, 
means more votes for one than for all of 
the other candidates combined. Mr. 
Philipp received a majority, lacking just a 
few hundred. Two or three of his primary 
opponents haven’t to this day recovered 
from their astonishment. 

The voters of Wisconsin had spoken. 
The worm, trodden on for ten years and 
longer, had turned; a crossroads was 
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discovered in the long lane. The primary 
decision had been made and the final 
election remained to promulgate the first 
decision of the voters. Desperate was the 
fight of the unterrified progressives. 
Philipp continued imperturbable, also his 
electioneering. He was pronounced im- 
possible by the reformers. The state of 
Wisconsin would be owned by the railroads 
in two years if Philipp were governor was 
one shout from the hustings. If the rail- 
roads weren’t running the state by that 
time, the corporations surely would be 
dictating things in Madison. Philipp 
must be defeated was the final decision of 
the agitated opponents. 

As a last effort and desperate chance, an 
independent Republican candidate was 
placed in nomination by petition, as is 
permissible under Wisconsin’s primary 
law. He was a man of only local promin- 
ence, a state senator who had followed 
Senator LaFollette, a man who two years 
ago was the recognized leader of the 
Wilson Republicans in Wisconsin and the 
state legislator who started the United 
States Senate investigation into the reason- 
ableness of Senator Stephenson’s expense 
account when the retiring senator was 
re-elected six years ago. 

Senator LaFollette, recovering from 
a protracted illness in Washington, was 
hurried into the state to campaign for 
Blaine, the independent Republican. He 
talked earnestly and pleadingly. He asked 
whether the people of Wisconsin desired 
the reforms he had accomplished in fifteen 
years of effort in state and nation repu- 
diated, scratched off the statute books. 
The election of Blaine was claimed by a 
majority that would teach Philipp and 
others of his ilk to dissuade from attempt- 
ing to interfere in the progressive program. 

E. L. Philipp continued his business talks 
to the voters. Senator LaFollette under- 
took to “rile” him with a repetition of 
charges that were published in an eastern 
magazine and brought Mr. Philipp a libel 
verdict in the United States court of 
twenty thousand dollars. Philipp had been 
vindicated; subsequent similar libelous 
statements no longer touched him. 

November 3 came and the people of 
Wisconsin voted. Emanuel Philipp was 
elected governor by a plurality of twenty- 
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five thousand. Gov. Francis E. McGovern, 
a Republican at his first election and a 
Bull Mooser two years ago, was defeated 
for the United States Senate on the régular 
Republican ticket by twelve hundred 
votes. He lost toa Wilson Democrat from 
a hamlet up-state. McGovern urged a 
continuance of the commissions and all the 
other reforms that he assisted in adding 
to Wisconsin’s laws, to the manifest 
weariness of the taxpayers’ purse. The 
anomaly was presented in Wisconsin poli- 
tics of two Republican candidates asking 
the suffrage of the people, standing upon 
the same platform, yet disagreeing in 
their pleas to the voters. The one was 
elected, the other defeated. More than 
twenty-five thousand intelligent, discrim- 
inating voters split the Republican ticket. 
That’s the story, briefly told, of Wisconsin 
politics as developed this year of our Lord. 

Common sense and business methods 
are the two characteristics uppermost in 
Emanuel Philipp’s massive head. He is 
short of stature, but wears a seven and three 
quarters size hat. His hair is thick, wiry, 
intertwined. The forehead is wide; it 
betokens intelligence. The nose is sharp, 
penetrating; “a nose for news.” His talk 
is like his actions—few words but directly 
to the point. He would make a splendid 
judge on the bench, for he discerns an 
opening to adjust matters while others 
are quibbling over details. He likes, above 
other things, to give his neighbors a square 
deal. In his factory several hundred men 
are working, but such an annoyance as a 
strike has never been known. 

Two years ago Mr. Philipp bought a 
four hundred acre farm in fertile Wash- 
ington County. Included in the farm 
was a marsh of forty or more acres. The 
marsh land had practically been aban- 
doned by the former owner. He “threw 
it into the bargain,” he said, because he 
couldn’t raise anything on it. Farmer 
Philipp cut the brush and wild grass, tiled 
the ground, drained the water off, plowed 
the land and the following summer raised 
a big crop on the former marsh land. 

Candidate Philipp related to the voters 
an experience on his farm that probably 
elected him governor. As _ necessary 
equipment he possesses several .»measures 
and scales. Wisconsin in the last two 
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HON. EMANUEL L. PHILIPP 


Governor-elect of the State of Wisconsin 


years has enacted laws requiring correct 
measure and accurate weight. Three 
deputy sealers of weights and measures 
visited his farm in one year, separate 
trips, to test and label the scales and 
measures. Mr. Philipp said if he is 
elected governor he would see to it that 
the farmers are visited in one year by only 
one sealer of weights and measures and 
not be bothered by three, that one capable 
man could readily perform the work that 
three men now are doing. 


E. L. Philipp is of Swiss parentage and 
his face delineates the sturdy, thinking, 
determined characteristics of the 
The parents landed in America shortly 
before the bloody Civil War and the father 
enlisted in the army for the preservation 


race. 


of the Union. At the battle of Chancellors- 
ville he was wounded, yet he re-enlisted 
and fought until peace had been declared. 
The governor-elect was one of three boys, 
and he is the father of three children, two 
girls and one boy. His wife is a Wisconsin 
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girl, Miss Bertha Schweke of Reedsburg. 

Governor Philipp has not achieved his 
present high station without a struggle. 
He was born on a farm and he endured the 
hardships of the farm lad of the early 
days. He was educated in the school of 
hard knocks. Ambition had a grip on his 
soul. At eighteen years he was teaching 
a cross-roads corner school. With these 
earnings he learned telegraphy in Madison. 
He became a village station agent and tele- 
graph operator. In a year’s time he was 
promoted to train despatcher at a larger 
depot. He grasped details, yet wasted 
little time with useless minutia. A few 
years later and he was in charge of the 
Gould traffic interests in Wisconsin. He 
continued to see oppoftunity and grab 
it. He organized the Union Refrigerator 
Transit Company, of which he is president 
and which operates its cars over nearly 
every railroad company in America. 

In religion, Mr. Philipp does not affiliate 
with any church, yet he is a churchgoer 
who regards the belief in God as an abso- 
lutely rational one and a conclusion, as 


he has said, that does not require the aid-~ 
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of the Scriptures. He cannot see any 
reason why he should quarrel with the 
Scriptures about a possible inaccuracy. 
Two years ago he gave a sermon at the 
People’s Church in Milwaukee that has 
been published in pamphlet form by his 
friends and is pronounced a classic dis- 
course upon religion. The concluding 
paragraph is his church motto: ‘Whatever 
our conclusions may be upon the subject of 
religion, we ought to accept that view 
which gives us the greatest peace of mind. 
Whether that be the orthodox church or 
a simple worship of nature, if it truly 
reflects the sentiments of the soul, it is 
at least honest, which is the first essential 
of religion.” 

One paragraph from the opening speech 
of his election campaign may be accepted 
as the sentiment that will pervade his ad- 
ministration: ‘“This shall not be a govern- 
ment devoid of human sympathies, or 
run upon a basis that places the dollar 
above the man. But the state shall be 
free from costly fads and its business shall 
be carried on at a price that the people 
can afford to pay.” 
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HILE looking backward in my dreams across the tide of time, 
While hiding far from worldly schemes, discarding books and rhyme, 
More clear than any vision’s lines the dear green hills I see, 
The roses, the arbutus vines, the haunts once known to me. 
All sweetly intermingled, how they lure me through their maze— 
These dreams of old Wisconsin and of other, happier days! 


The many tears of early years were blotted long ago, 

For childhood wields a magic wand that blots them as they grow; 

And all that Memory holds and loves are thoughts of boyish bliss, 

A little sweetheart’s bashful face, a sweetheart’s tender kiss. 

The bleak regrets of later years may haunt us like a wraith, 

But we are lulled by childhood’s dreams, though robbed of childhood’s faith. 


So when, through sterner years of strife and sad truths that appall, 
We journey, disillusioned, to the grave that waits us all, 

And when, the present all too dark, the future but a blur, 

We cling like children clasping dolls to thoughts of days that were, 
More bright they are than I can paint in metaphor and rhymes— 
These dreams of old Wisconsin and of other, happier times. 


—William F. Kirk. 
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Aiding a Stricken Nation 


by The Editor 


MERICAN sympathy and philan- 
thropic impulses have never 
been so thoroughly aroused as 
in the case of Belgium. All 

other considerations are thrown aside in 
this cry for help from the brave little 
nation across the sea, and every city, town, 
village and hamlet will find someone who 
will take the initiative and see that food 
is provided. The railroads are offering free 
transportation and the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation is taking care of the food shipped to 
New York. There are no formalities to 
go through, except to notify the Belgian 
minister, Mr. Havenith, at the office of 
the Legation, 2011 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

Madame Vandervelde, wife of the Min- 
ister of State of Belgium, who was a mem- 
ber of the Belgian commission which came 
to America in October, is in this country 
with her campaign for the relief of 
stricken Belgium well under way. She has 
stated that more than three-quarters of 
the Belgian kingdom is devastated, the 
people have no homes and no funds, and 
she has started to raise a sum of one 
million dollars to help them start in life 
again. Before she had been in the United 
States one day she received a check for 
$5,000. Madame Vandervelde is a cheery 
and attractive woman, saddened by the 
great calamity which has come upon 
Belgium, for although she is of English 
birth, her heart and soul are with the 
Belgian people and their urgent needs. 
She was in Brussels at the time of the 


occupations there, and visited the hospitals 
and fighting lines, and saw the soldiers on 
the night before the battle. She was also 
within the French lines and spent one day 
in Paris. She pays a splendid tribute to 
Brand Whitlock, the American Minister 
in Belgium. She has heard the explosion 
of the bombs from the zeppelins and she 
has been with the Belgian army around 
Antwerp, and the soldiers even then were 
asking for clothes. She reports wonderful 
work being done in England and in the 
United States. All those that can are pro- 
viding work for the stricken Belgians. She 
addressed the following letter to the 
American boys and girls at the opening 
of her campaign: 


“‘My Dear Young Friends: You are just 
going back to school after having thorough- 
ly enjoyed your holidays. Every morning 
when you leave home you know that when 
you come back in the afternoon you will 
find your mothers and fathers ready to wel- 
come you—you will sit down to a good 
dinner in a bright and cheerful bome. 

“Now will you not do something to show 
your affection and sympathy for the Belgian 
girls and boys. Just think that most of 
them are refugees; they have no more homes, 
no more gardens to play in or schools to 
attend. The girls and boys of St. Peter's 
School, Thornton, Manchester, England, have 
just sent me five pounds for the Belgian 
relief fund, and their head-master has written 
to tell me that the idea originated entirely 
with the children, who wished to show their 
sympathy with us all in this sorrowful time. 
Do you not think that this is a beautiful 
example to follow? 

“If each American boy and girl would put 
by only a few cents every week think what 
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a big sum we should have in a short time 
and how grateful the Belgian boys and girls 
would be to know that right across the At- 
lantic their friends have saved up this pocket 
money to help them to have new homes 

“‘Now, American girls and boys, will you 
do this? Your friend, 

“LALLA VANDERVELDE. 

“You can send the money to me for the 
Belgian Relief Fund, 10 Bridge street, Room 
113, New York.” 
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body read a poem she had written for t 
occasion. A chorus of Belgians, deck 
in the national colors, sang the nation 
hymn of Belgium. The lecture was pr 
ceded by moving pictures of war scen 
which were viewed with intense interes 

With a letter from the Queen of Belgiur 
Madame Vandervelde came here to it 
terest our people in helping the refugee 
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Mathilde Weil MADAME 


ind the United Stat 


It was an inspiring occasion at Tremont 
Temple, Boston, when Madame Vander- 
velde appeared enthusiastic 
audience that filled floor and galleries to 
overflowing, and in a beautiful -and elo- 
quent speech made her appeal in behalf 
of devastated Belgium. Maud Howe 
Elliott, daughter of Julia Ward Howe, 
author of the Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic, presided the meeting. Mrs 
Margaret Deland, the authoress, addressed 
the gathering and Josephine Preston Pea- 


before an 


over 


LALLA VANDERVELDE 
The charming wife of Emile Vandervelde, the Belgian minister of state, wh« 
Ss, giving lectures and raising funds in behalf 


has toured Canada 
of the Belgian sufferers 


After speakiftg in London before she 
sailed for this country she sent on an ap- 
peal to the women of America. Since her 
arrival she has been speaking in Canada 
and the Middle West, and in the city of 
Chicago $30,000 was raised within three 
days. In fact, the response everywhere 
has been hearty, and more than one- 
quarter of a million dollars has already 
been given. All the money raised is used 
in buying goods in places where local 
committees are found, and she works in 
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co-operation with these committees and 
tarts new ones where they do not already 
exist. Two important meetings were held 
at Baltimore and at Washington, where 
Madame Vandervelde was the guest of 
the Belgian Minister, Mr. E. Havenith. 
\t Baltimore she was introduced by 
Cardinal Gibbons. One of the most im- 
portant gatherings was the one at Cooper 
Union Hall, New York,on December 21, and 
luring the early part of next year she will 
make a trip through the South and West. 
She spoke recently at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Brandegee, Faulkner Farm, to a 
arge assembly of people from Boston. 
Jt was a homelike gathering and her 
touching words met with a ready response. 

The sweet and modest charm of her 
tanner and the fervor with which she 
enters into her appointed task is inspiring. 
Her work has proven how effective and 
forceful a woman of her character can be 
n great public movements. Her husband 
is one of the leading socialists in Belgium, 
where there is found more of the division 
of party lines than in any other country, 
but now all parties are united in the one 
great struggle of saving the Fatherland. 
The tributes which Madame Vander- 
velde pays to King Albert and Queen 
Elizabeth are most touching. Her vivid 
and graphic descriptions of the battle- 
fields and the scenes leading up to the 
great conflict enable her hearers to realize 
as never before the awfulness of war. 
She speaks French and German fluently, 
and her remarkable command of the Eng- 
lish language and her resonant voice of 
splendid carrying power, show into what 
a peculiar and special field the women of 
the present time have advanced as orators. 


And it is not so much by training, but 
because she is gifted, that Madame Van- 
dervelde holds and sways her audiences 

Of course, she has an inspiring story— 
a story that almost tells itself, but on the 
lips of some people, it nevertheless would 
lag. 

“Until the war started, I never had 
spoken publicly,” says Madame Vander- 
velde. “‘My first appearance was at 
Kingsway Hall, London. There were 
thousands of people in the audience, and 
my knees shook—but I got through it 
some how. Since then, I have not been 
so frightened. I think one reason is be- 
cause my audiences are so large and so 
friendly. If they were not responsive, I’m 
sure I should be very disheartened. 

“America seemed to me the most 
natural place to ask for help, partly, be- 
cause I am of English parentage and you 
are my cousins, and partly because you 
have so much wealth here and are so 
generous in your benefactions. - Whatever 
fortunes there are abroad, those in America 
seem to be greater. I was never here 
before, and while I expected to be received 
cordially, in my wildest dreams I did not 
look for the great kindness—the quite 
affectionate response to my plea. So, in 
a short time, I have learned to love 
America and Americans. There is great 
determination among your countrymen— 
the resolution which has come, I believe, 
from much accomplishment. 

“TI was told that I would get plenty of 
sympathy here, but little money, but I 
have had both in large measure—and my 
compatriots appreciate so much all that 
is done for them—they are so truly in 
desperate need.” 
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Mistress Merriam’s Expedient 


by Cyrus Townsend Brady 


Author of “The Chalice of Courage,” 
“Richard the Brazen,” “The Island of Regeneration,” etc. 


EOPLE of fashion would have said 
that it was high noon, from which 
the acute will infer that a wedding 
was toward. St. Paul’s church 

was old even then. Within its venerable 
walls a man and a woman were about to be 
made one. The number and the richness 
of the equipages drawn up before the gate 
of the churchyard indicated that the con- 
tracting parties were people of wealth and 
station. Many gentlemen, clad in the 
vivid uniforms of the British army, were 
riding thither on horseback, and in the 
little park soldiers were looking after their 
steeds. 

Many of the hurbler people of the city 
had gathered in street and churchyard to 
watch the favored few who had the right 
of admission to the aristocratic portals 
. of the little temple. Among these was a 
certain young man in the uniform of a pri- 
vate of the army of occupation. As soon 
as he joined the waiting crowd, he began 
to ask questions of the others. 

“What is going on?” was his first in- 
terrogation. 

“A wedding,” 
to him. 

“Evidently one of 
marked the stranger. 
“T should say so,” returned the other. 
Tis the wedding of His . Excellency 
Colonel Sir George Bayntun, who holds a 
high command in His Majesty’s army— 
God bless him!” 

“And what may be the name of the lady 
he is to marry, friend?” 


importance,” re- 


“er 


answered the man nearest . 


“She is the daughter of Mr. Francis 
Merriam, the rich merchant—Miss Phil- 
ippa. But you seem ill, sir.” 

‘’Tis nothing,” answered the young man, 
who had suddenly grown very pale, “I am 
but newly come to this country and am 
unused to the—er—weather.”’ 

“You'll find something that’ll put you 
to rights, I take it, at the King’s Arms down 
the street yonder,” commented the other, 
pointing. 

“Thank you,” said the young man, turn- 
ing away and forcing himself resolutely, if 
rather roughly, through the crowd. 

He soon reached the church door only 
to find his way barred. He was a young 
man of great presence of mind and readi- 
ness, however, for he said to the soldiers 
who were scrutinizing the cards of invita- 
tion presented by the various arriving 
guests, that he had an important message 
for Colonel Bayritun from General Clinton, 
commander-in-chief, and declared that 
the general had requested him to deliver 
it to the colonel in the vestibule after the 
marriage was over. In confirmation of 
his claim he exhibited an official looking 
paper which he drew from his vest pocket 
and returned there before the soldier had 
time to examine it. A guinea which he 
slipped into the palm of the guard was also 
potent in convincing that functionary that 
all was well. 

The young man entered the building, 
moved along the vestibule until he was out 
of sight of the guard, and then entered the 
church proper. He went forward as far 
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as he deemed prudent and took a seat in 
one of the side pews, and although those 
about him stared at him askance, he was 
unmolested. 


PRESENTLY the bridal party came in, 

the young woman to be married on 
the arm of her father, and both were met 
by Colonel Bayntun and one of his brother 
officers at the chancel steps. The young 
man deliberately mounted a kmeeling 
hassock and craned his head to see. Had 
any attention been given to him now, it 
might have been seen that he was paler 
than before. The sweat stood out on his 
forehead in great drops; he held his hand 
clenched against his breast as he stared. 
The bride was scarcely less pale than he. 
She stood in pale contrast to the tall, burly, 
red-faced Briton to whom she was about 
to give her vows. 

Soon there arrived that most momentous 
question in the Prayer Book in which those 
present are asked if they know any reason 
why the two should not be joined together. 
The young man had not meant to speak, 
but in the pause made by the priest some- 
thing constrained him. In a hoarse voice 
which was yet heard clearly and distinctly 
throughout the whole church, he burst out: 

“T forbid the marriage!”’ 

The church was at once filled with sup- 
pressed excitement; murmurs arose here 
and there. The young man, seeing that he 
was now committed to action, forced his 
way out of the pew and walked resolutely 
up the aisle toward the chancel. 

“And who are you, sir,” cried Colonel 
Bayntun, his red face purpling with indig- 
nation, “that dare—” at that moment he 
caught sight of the uniform—“a private 
soldier, by Gad,” he burst out, “in the 
uniform! What infernal impudence!” 
He turned to one of the young men 
standing by his side. “Elliot,” he said, 
“have this man taken out and put under 
arrest.” 

“Not so,” answered the young man, 
still more boldly, “again I forbid the 
marriage!” 

By this time he had turned the corner 
of the long aisle and his face and form were 
in tull view of the bridal party. Colonel 
Bayntun opened his mouth to speak further 
when the proceedings were interrupted 
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by a wild scream from the bride. The next 
moment that lady collapsed in the arms 
of one of her attendants in a dead faint. 

“By the Lord,” cried the Colonel, now 
thoroughly alarmed and enraged, ‘“‘you 
shall pay for this, sirrah.” 

He was interrupted by Mr. Francis Mer- 
riam, who stepped forward and fixed his 
eyes upon the face of the daring intruder. 

“T cannot be mistaken,” he exclaimed 
in great excitement, “this person who has 
dared thus to interrupt us is Captain 
William Ludlow of the rebel army.” 

“How comes he here and what does he 
mean?” queried Colonel Bayntun. 

“There was some boy and girl attach- 
ment between the two,’’ answered Mer- 
riam hastily, “and—” 

“Why, he hath on the uniform of a 
British soldier,” cried Captain Elliot. 
“He is a spy!” 

“Good,” returned Bayntun, “within our 
lines and in our uniform. Take him away. 
Turn him over to the provost marshal; 
charges shall be preferred against him and 
he shall be tried at once.” 

The efforts of her friends had meanwhile 
served to revive the fainting bride. Colonel 
Bayntun, the other matter being disposed 
of, sought to raise her. 

‘We will let the ceremony proceed, my 
dear. Chaplain, go on,” he said resolutely. 

“No,” answered the girl, “not now. I 
cannot. They told me he was dead, 
and—” 

“But what is he to you?” asked Bayntun 
jealously. 


HE service,” persisted the girl, “must 
be given over.” She broke away 
from Bayntun and stretched out her hands 
toward Ludlow, who had stood very quietly 
in the tight grasp of several British officers. 
“They told me that you were killed. I 
didn’t want to marry anyone, but they 
persuaded me,” she said, in passionate 
justification. 

“I believe you,” returned Ludlow 
gravely. He was in a fearful predicament, 
facing ignominious and degrading death, 
yet his thought was for her. “I would 
stake my life upon your truth,” he con- 
tinued. ‘Don’t accuse yourself.” 

“Damnation!” thundered Colonel Bayn- 
tun, so furiously angry, perturbed and 
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indignant that he forgot where he was and 
what was happening. “Remove the man. 
And you, madam, will you marry me now, 
this instant, or—” 

“‘Never, sir,’’ answered the girl. 

“Thank God for that,’’ cried Ludlow as 
he was dragged away. 

“T think, Sir George,” said Mr. Merriam, 
“that it would be well to dismiss the guests 
and defer until some future date that 
which has been prevented by this unhappy 
mischance.”’ 

This Colonel Bayntun was loath to do, 
but in the present state of his bride there 
was no other course left him. The guests 
filed out of the church wondering and 
talking. It was not until the crowd had 
dispersed that Merriam and Bayntun 
together led the wretched girl to her 
carriage. 

At Mr. Merriam’s urgent. request, 
Colonel Bayntun repaired to the spacious 
home of his prospective father-in-law, 
where the wedding breakfast furnished a 
grim and melancholy collation to those 
sufficiently intimate with the family to be 
admitted to the councils that at once took 
place. 

What was to be done in the exigency 
was the problem for deliberation. The 
marriage was of necessity postponed. The 
young lady, weak enough in other respects, 
proved unexpectedly obdurate on that 
point. Neither Sir George nor her father 
despaired of winning her consent event- 
ually, but they desired not to press the 
matter on that day. 

There was no problem at all as to the 
fate of young Ludlow. The facts were 
clear. He was a captain in Lighthorse 
Harry Lee’s Legion of Washington’s army. 
He had been taken in the British lines in a 
British uniform. That was prima facie 
evidence that he was a spy and was suffi- 
cient to hang him a dozen times over. 
The court-martial which was set for the 
morning of the next day, would simply 
have to pass upon the testimony formally, 
and Ludlow would be eliminated. 

Mr. Merriam had not been quite accur- 
ate when he described the affair which had 
existed between his daughter Philippa and 
William Ludlow as a slight one. At the 
beginning of the war the two had been 
formally engaged with his consent, and 
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indeed, with his approbation, for Ludlow 
came of a well-to-do New York family, 
and the match was in every way desirable. 
But Ludlow was an ardent patriot and Mr. 
Merriam was an equally ardent Tory. In 
a fit of rage he had forbidden Ludlow the 
house when he discovered his political 
leanings, and the match had been broken 
off so far as he could compass it. 


E Kees two lovers had maintained a pre- 
carious correspondence during their 
separation by such means as had served 
until after the Battle of White Plains, in 
which Ludlow had been reported killed— 
in fact, the representatives of his family 
in the city had gone into mourning for 
him. He had, indeed, been dangerously 
wounded in that hotly-contested little 
skirmish, but had recovered. Means of 
communication had been intermitted and 
no letter of any kind had been received 
from him by Philippa for two years. 

As the daughter of the wealthiest and 
most influential man in New York, Phil- 
ippa Merriam received a great deal of 
attention from the British officers of the 
garrison, which her own beauty and spirit 
might have evoked without the aid of her 
father’s means and station. She had been 
persuaded by the combined efforts of her 
family to engage herself to Colonel Sir 
George Bayntun, the representative of an 
old, distinguished and wealthy English 
house. She had not professed to love the 
Colonel, but at least she had respected 
him. He had been kind to her and con- 
siderate in his burly way, and there was 
no doubt that he would have made her a 
good husband if the marriage had not been 
so interrupted. 

While the two gentlemen were discussing 
the situation in the library, the door 
opened and Mistress Philippa entered. 

“Father,” she began, ‘‘and you, Colonel 
Bayntun, I must see William—Captain 
Ludlow, that is.” 

“My dear young lady, ’tis impossible,” 
returned the Colonel. 

“Out of the question, Philippa,” an- 
swered her father peremptorily. 

“Wait,” said the girl, “someone said he 
was a spy.” 

“Not a doubt of it, madam,” replied Sir 
George. 
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“And that he was condemned to— 
death.” 

She shuddered painfully as she choked 
out the words. 

“He will be just as soon as a court- 
martial can pass upon him.” 

‘When is the court-martial ordered?” 

“Tomorrow morning.” 

“And the sentence—when will it be 
carried out?” 

“Probably some time that day.” 

“Why distress yourself about this mat- 
ter, Philippa?’ began her father. 

“T loved him,” faltered the girl, “I 
thought him dead.” 

“And this before me, madam?” cried 
Sir George. 

“T never professed to love you, Colonel 
Bayntun,” answered the girl, “but I 
respected you. With him dead, I was 
willing to marry you.” 

“Well,” said the Colonel fiercely, his 
anger thoroughly stirred by this open dis- 
play of preference for his rival, “‘if his life 
is all that stands between us, that need not 
worry you long.” 

Philippa shrank away from this bitter 
remark. 

“T beg your pardon,” began the Colonel, 
who realized how he had over-reached 
himself, “but the fact is I am so fond of 
you, my dear, that—” 

‘Tis nothing,” said Philippa. ‘Noth- 
ing matters now except that I must see 
him.” 

“T have told you that it was impossible,” 
answered the Colonel. 

“And if it were possible,’ interposed her 
father, ‘I would forbid it.” 

“Colonel Bayntun,”’ said Philippa, turn- 
ing swiftly to him, “you wish to marry 
me?” 

“T have proven it, I think, madam,” was 
the reply. 

“Very well, I tell you here and now that 
unless you let me see the prisoner for half 
an hour and alone this afternoon, I shall 
never marry you, never!” 

“And if I do?” 

“Why, then I will consider it.”’ 

‘°Tis not enough, madam. I must have 
your promise one way or the other.” 

Philippa was fairly at bay. Her father 
added his word. 

“Sir George only speaks fair, child,” 
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said Mr. Merriam, disposed also to yield 
if by doing so Philippa’s consent could be 
secured. 

It was a heavy price for the girl to pay, 
and if she had not had some plan in her 
mind she would have refused, but in her 
desperate case, there was nothing else. 

“Very well,” she said at last, “I will 
promise to marry you unless you release 
me after—” her voice broke, “after he is 
dead,’’ she added, and then sank down on a 
chair and buried her face in her hands. 

“You hear that, Mr. Merriam.” 

“I do and confirm it,” answered her 
father. 

“All right,”’ continued the Colonel, turn- 
ing to the desk. “I will make out an order 
for Mistress Philippa to see the prisoner 
alone for half an hour.’ He sat down and 
wrote rapidly for a few moments. “I shall 
not require any written assurance from 
you, madam,” he said as he handed her 
the paper. ‘‘Now, Mr. Merriam, will you 
take her to the prison, or shall I?” 

“It would, I think, be more seemly for 
me to be her escort under the cir- 
cumstances.” 

“Good,” returned the Colonel. ‘I con- 
fess myself somewhat fatigued by the 
efforts of the day. With your permission 
I will rest here rather than go down to my 
quarters near the bay.” 

“The house is your own, Sir George,” 
returned Mr. Merriam, and indeed Colonel 
Bayntun had often visited there and knew 
the house well. “Make yourself entirely 
at home,” added his hospitable host, lead- 
ing his daughter from the room. 


¢ a short time the carriage which had 
been summoned drew up before the 
prison in which William Ludlow was con- 
fined. Colonel Bayntun’s order admitted 
the two at once, and Mr. Merriam re- 
mained in the guard room while his daugh- 
ter descended to the small chamber in 
which her lover was held captive. 

He sat at a table leaning his head upon 
his hands and looking listlessly toward the 
East River through a small grated window. 
He turned his head languidly as the door 
opened, and then, when he saw her, 
sprang to his feet, his face aflame. There 
was no necessity for words first. As she 
tottered forward, he caught her in his 
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arms, and in one moment was rewarded, 
so he thought, for all that he had gone 
through. There was neither reproach, nor 
explanation nor profession. They were 
there and together; that was enough. 

Presently she drew herself away re- 
luctantly and began to speak. 

“T*have but half an hour and much to 
say, Will. I purchased this interview at a 
fearful price.” 

“And what was that, my dearest?” 

“IT have promised to marry Colonel 
Bayntun when—when—”’ 

“TI understand,” he interrupted, trying 
to stifle a fierce, jealous pang. 

“Provided,” she went on, “he does not 
release me of his own will.” 

“This moment,” said Ludlow gloomily, 
“thas been heaven to me, but what you 
say makes it like hell itself. Why did you 
give the promise?” 

“T gave it,” answered the girl, “because 
I have a plan, a hope.” 

“And what is that?” he asked sternly. 

“Are you what they say, a spy? And 
will they hang you?” 2 

“As sure as there is a God in heaven.” 

“When did you come here?” she con- 
tinued. 

“My dear Philippa, what is the use of 
going into this when we have such a short 
time to spend together and so much tosay?” 

“Believe me, Will,” said the girl, “it is 
not idle talk. Tell me.” 

“T came last night to get certain papers, 
orders concerning the movement of troops, 
their number, etc., military matters which 
you could not understand.” 

“Where are the papers?” 

“T have them still here stitched in the 
lining of my waistcoat. I have not been 
searched yet, but I expect it every moment. 
Indeed I would better destroy them now 
while I may.” 

“Give them to me,” she said eagerly, 
“‘perhaps I can get them to General Wash- 
ington.” 

“Very well,’ returned Ludlow, “then 
at least I shall not have died in vain.” 

“Don’t talk about dying yet,” protested 
Philippa. 


UDLOW took off his coat, ripped the 
lining of his waistcoat and drew thence 
three papers folded in the smallest possible 
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compass. Philippa slipped them into the 
bosom of her dress. 

“Now,” she said, “I take it that you did 
not come here without some idea as to how 
you were going to get away.” 

“Of course not,” returned the other. 

“Tell me your plan.” 

“At the foot of Barclay Street at half 
past eight o’clock there will be a small boat 
waiting me.” 

“And how will they know you?” 

“By the countersign.” 

“And what is that?” 

“T am to say to them, ‘It is a fine night.’ 
The answer they are to give me is, ‘Ay, 
for a light horseman.’ ” 

“And what then?” 

“They are to row me across the river. 
Captain Allen McLane Hamilton of my 
corps is waiting me there with an escort. 
The same countersign is to be used and the 
boat is to show a light three times as she 
approaches the land, A horse is in readi- 
ness for me back under the trees with the 
rest. That’s all.” 

“Then you are to report to General 
Washington?” 

“Yes, as quickly as horse flesh can take 
me up the river.” 

“And if you don’t come?” 

“They will wait tonight and tomorrow 
night and after that they are to go back to 
the General and report that I have failed.” 

“Good,” said the girl. ‘‘Now hear me. 
I will cross the river in your place.” 

“Yes, and then?” 

“T dare not say more,” answered Phil- 
ippa, “but I want you to keep up a stout 
heart. I think I have a way of securing 
your release.” 

“And about marrying that colonel?” 

“He will have to come for me within the 
American lines,” she replied, ‘and beside 
I did not promise to marry him until after 
you were dead. That’s not yet.” 

“T soon shall be,” returned Ludlow with 
a melancholy shake of his head. 

“Never, believe it,’ said Philippa earn- 
estly. 

“Tf you see General Washington,” said 
the man, “say to him that I should have 
delivered the plans myself, that I had been 
completely successful and that no one 
suspected my presence, but that I de- 
liberately ran the risk of capture and death 
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for you. It was a disobedience of orders, 
a dereliction of duty,” he went on sternly. 
“Perhaps the General would be warranted 
in having me shot himself. The iriforma- 
tion is of the utmost importance, but I 
couldn’t help it. I couldn’t stand by and 
see you marry someone else and that some- 
one an enemy.” 

“Well,” said the girl, “I swear before 
heaven that I thought you were dead. 
Your own people were in mourning for 
you, and—” 

“And you loved this man?” interrupted 
the American. 

“Never. I respected him. I told him my 
heart was another’s, and oh, Will, if you 
had not spoken, and I had seen you after- 
ward, I should have died right there, but 
now—” 

She clung to him again with love and 
kisses. There came a rap on the door. 

“Time’s up,” said the hoarse voice of the 
turnkey. 

“Trust me,” said the girl, “‘you shall hear 
from me tomorrow.” 

The turnkey, having given sufficient 
warning, opened the door. Philippa tore 
herself away from her lover, leaving him 
in a state in which exultation, hope and 
despair were strangely mingled. She loved 
him! With her kisses warm upon his lips 
there could be no doubt of that. He was 
to be hanged as a spy on the morrow. 
There seemed to be little doubt of that, 
either, and yet she had a plan and had bade 
him hope. What could a woman’s plan 
be under such circumstances? He racked 
his brain the night through. The morning 
came and brought no message. He was 
tried formally by a court at dawn and sen- 
tenced to be hung at sunset. He was sent 
back to his room to await that hour. 
And still no message. 


EANWHILE what had happened? 
Philippa and her father went home. 
Philippa’s mood was one of strange 


exultation. She bade her father invite 
Colonel Bayntun to dinner that night and 
requested him, if he loved her, not to 
appear in his uniform, but to come dressed 
as any other private gentleman, a request 
which was easy for the Colonel to grant, 
since his mails contained several suits of 
wearing apparel which he had designed 
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to use on his honeymoon trip to Mr. 
Merriam’s country home on the Long 
Island shore. 

There were others at the dinner and 
Philippa proved herself the gayest of the 
gay. She had never been so beautiful 
nor so spirited, thought the Colonel, and 
he and her father and the others assembled 
viewed with satisfaction this evidence that 
the prisoner was nothing to her. Sir 
George already saw her his wife and was 
consequently happy. 

After dinner and the retirement of the 
ladies to the drawing-room, Philippa ex- 
cused herself and went to her own chamber. 
The men did not sit long over their wine on 
that day. The Colonel was too anxious to 
be again in the society of the woman he 
loved, and after half an hour they trooped 
into the drawing-room. Philippa’s absence 
was marked, and after a short time a 
servant was dispatched to summon her 
from her room. 

The servant came down very much agi- 
tated and reported that Miss Philippa had 
left the house some ten minutes before. 
She had changed her clothes, her brilliant 
evening dress lay in a tumbled heap on the 
floor of her room, and nearby the servant 
had pickéi up an open letter carefully 
placed so it could not be overlooked. This 
letter was handed to Mr. Merriam. It was 
written apparently in a man’s hand. 
Philippa had done her work well. Colonel 
Bayntun and Mr. Merriam withdrew from 
the drawing-room and examined it in the 
library. 

The Colonel gritted his teeth as Mr. 
Merriam read: 


My DaRLING PHILIPPA: 

You will find a boat at the foot of Barclay 
Street. The hail you are to use is, “It isa 
fine night." The answer they will make, 
“Ay, for a light horseman.” Entrust yourself 
to the care of the boatmen and you will be 
taken in safety to the other side, where you 
must make the best of your way into the 
American lines. I shall be dead when you 
get this, but you at least will avoid marrying 
that British Colonel. 

Yours lovingly, 
WitiaM LupLow. 


“Death!” cried Bayntun, “she hath 
fled.” 

“The servant said she had gone but ten 
minutes ago. We have time perhaps to 
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catch her before she embarks,” said her 
father. 

“‘Let us hasten, then,” urged the Colonel 
in great agitation, seizing his hat and sword. 

Mr. Merriam at once tollowed his ex- 
ample and the two, with a brief word of 
apology to the rest of the guests, left the 
house. 

“Think you it was from him?” queried 
the Colonel. 

“From whom else?’ answered Mr. 
Merriam as they ran rapidly through the 
almost deserted streets. 

They covered the ground at a great pace, 
although one was elderly and the other 
stout, but excitement lent them wings. 
Indeed they were closer upon her heels than 
Philippa imagined they would be when she 
had planned this pursuit, and she had 
scarcely hailed the boat and entered it 
before she heard their heavy footsteps on 
the landward end of the wharf. 


A had given the right countersign 
arid it was not until she was in the boat 
and it had shoved off from the shore that 
the two men at the oars discovered that 
she was not the person they were expecting. 
They had supposed when they saw the 
feminine figure in the gloom that Ludlow 
had resorted to woman’s clothing as a dis- 
guise. They would have put back and 
landed her had they not been hailed from 
the wharf by the stern voice of Colonel 
Bayntun. Indeed, as that worthy gentle- 
man saw the boat rapidly disappearing, a 
dark blur in the blackness of the night, 
he whipped out his pistol and fired it in 
their direction. The men bent their backs 
to the oars and hastened to put distance 
between them and the wharf. All the 
while Philippa explained to the men in the 
boat that Ludlow was a prisoner and that 
she had assumed the responsibility of 
taking the plans to General Washington. 
By good fortune—and it fell in with 
Philippa’s plans marvelously—there was 
another boat near the wharf with two 
watermen in her. As her own boat drifted 
away in the darkness, Mr. Merriam, who 
had made the circuit of the pier, discovered 
the other boat. He called Sir George’s 
attention to it, and the two men tumbled 
into it at once. Sir George promised the 
watermen five guineas if they overtook 
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Philippa’s boat, which would be headed 
to the other shore, and indeed, a light in- 
cautiously showed from the other boat 
plainly discovered its whereabouts. It was 
a most foolish piece of carelessness, thought 
Colonel Bayntun when he saw it, but he 
thanked Providence that it had occurred. 

The light was most unaccountably shown 
from time to time and made the following 
of the other boat an easy matter. Stimu- 
lated by the reward, the men in the pur- 
suing boat redoubled their efforts, and 
finally Colonel Bayntun, who was in the 
prime of vigorous life, himself took a spare 
oar. In spite of the attempts of the other 
boat to escape, it appeared to be only a 
question of time when it should be over- 
hauled. Mr. Merriam sat in the stern 
sheets of the boat and from time to time 
called out to his daughter, begging her to 
stop, and making all sorts of promises if 
she would only allow herself to be over- 
taken and brought back. Still her men 
kept on rowing and finally ran ashore on 
the farther side of North River. 

“We have them now, Sir George,”’ said 
Mr. Merriam. ‘‘They can’t get very far 
from us in this darkness, and her capture is 
certain. There, she makes a signal.” He 
saw the light moved three times up and 
down. ‘I wonder—” 

But what he wondered was not -voiced, 
for that moment their boat also took 
ground. Colonel Bayntun, who had not 
marked what Mr. Merriam said about 
signals, dropped his oar, leaped out upon 
the bank and darted toward the trees. 
There was a light under the trees, and be- 
tween him and the light a woman’s figure 
passed. He knew, or supposed, of course, 
that it must be his quarry. He ran to her 
and laid his hand on her. 

“Mistress Philippa,” he cried, 
have led me a merry chase. 
God, Madam—”’ 


“you 
Indeed, fore 


pyar swear in the presence of a lady,” 
said a deep voice on the side of him, 
and in the next moment Colonel Bayntun 
found himself grappled by half a dozen 
arms and rudely jerked away from Phil- 


ippa. Lights were shown presently, and 
he discovered that he was the prisoner of a 
squad of Continentals. 


“Treachery!” he cried. ‘Look out. 
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Mr. Merriam, we are betrayed. Put back, 
as you value your life.” 

But Mr. Merriam had followed Sir 
George, a prisoner, too, as were the water- 
men who had brought them across. 

“Tf you will, all of you;come back into 
this hollow under the shelter of the trees, 
we can talk together,” said the man who 
had first spoken. 

In a moment the little party, hidden 
from observation by the depression in the 
ground, were assembled around lanterns 
held by some of the soldiers. 

“Now, madam, perhaps you can explain 
this.” 

“T can, sir,” answered Philippa promptly. 
“My name is Philippa Merriam.” 

“And mine is Allen McLane Hamilton,” 
returned the officer, saluting ceremoniously, 
“captain in Lee’s legion. I have often 
heard Captain Ludlow speak of you, 
madam.” 

“T was—I am his affianced wife.” 

“What?” roared Sir George. 

‘Silence, sir,’’ cried Captain Hamilton, 
“and how came you here, Mistress Mer- 
riam?”’ 


“Captain Hamilton,” replied the girl, 


“Captain Ludlow is captured. I was to 
have been married to this gentleman 
here—” 

“And who may you be, sir?” queried 
Hamilton, turning toward the Colonel. 

“Sir George Bayntun,” answered that 
gentleman proudly, “colonel in His Britan- 
nic Majesty’s service. I demand to be 
released instantly.” 

“In good time, sir; proceed, Mistress 
Merriam.” 

“IT was to have been married to this 
gentleman today in St. Paul’s Church. 
Captain Ludlow, in the uniform of a British 
soldier, entered the church and forbade 
the marriage. He was captured, denounced 
as a spy and is to be tried tomorrow and 
hanged.” 

“Good God!” cried Hamilton. 
pardon, madam.” 

“He did it for me, sir.” 

“His papers? Was he successful?” 

“They are here,” answered Philippa, 
drawing them from her bosom and handing 
them to Captain Hamilton. 

“Philippa,” cried her father, “would you 
betray your king?” 
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“T have no king,”’ answered Philippa, “I 
am an American.” 

“Hurrah!” cried one of the soldiers, who 
stood eagerly listening. “Hurrah for the 
young lady!” 


ILENCE!” said Hamilton. ‘What 

you have done is noble, madam, and 
gallant. These papers will be of great 
service to General Washington. But what 
about Ludlow?” 

“He shall be hanged, sir, as the spy he 
was,” interposed Colonel Bayntun, glad 
that fate could not rob him of that grim 
satisfaction at any rate. 

“T do not think so,” interposed Mistress 
Merriam deftly. 

“And why not, pray?” asked Sir George. 

“Captain Hamilton, are these the Ameri- 
can lines?” 

“T take it that they are at present. Yes,” 
answered Captain Hamilton, “I have held 
this position here for two days. My pickets 
extend along the river bank on either side 
for half a mile, and—” 

‘°Tis a preposterous claim,”’ interrupted 
Colonel Bayntun, who began to see whither 
Philippa’s questions tended. 

Captain Hamilton laughed. 

“Before God, madam, a noble ruse,” 
he cried. He saw it all in an instant. 
“Colonel Bayntun, you have admitted 
that you are an officer of the British army. 
You are in our lines in disguise. I will 
order a court to sit upon you tomorrow 
morning. You shall be hanged as a spy 
before sunset.” 

“’Tis absurd,” protested the Colonel, 
full of indignant resentment. 

“Absurd or not, sir, you will find it is a 
serious affair.” 

“Good,” cried Miss Philippa enthu- 
siastically. 

“Would you see a man hanged, a man 
you are pledged to marry, Philippa?” 
cried her father in amazement. 

“T do not think there will be any hang- 
ing,” answered Philippa. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Captain Hamilton understands.” 

“Explain yourself, sir,’ thundered the 
Colonel, turning toward the young captain. 

“The explanation is simple, Colonel 
Bayntun. You have a prisoner in your 
lines whom you are going to hang as a 
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spy. Suppose we each make arrangements 
to hang our own men. I will turn you 
over to Sir Henry Clinton and in return 
Sir Henry Clinton must turn Captain 
Ludlow over to me.” 

“See you damned first!” 
Colonel. 

“Well, sir, I may be damned in the end,” 
returned Captain Hamilton with a certain 
grim humor, “but unless my plan works, 
you will assuredly have the chance to try 
your luck long before I do.” 

“You don’t mean what you say, sir?” 
interrupted Mr. Merriam. 

“T mean it so absolutely,” returned 
Captain Hamilton inflexibly, ‘that unless 
the exchange is effected, I shall surely 
hang this gentleman tomorrow.” 

“You would not dare,” cried the Colonel. 


said the 


ARE, sir!” thundered Hamilton, 

“there is nothing I would not dare 
on a British soldier—and nothing I would 
not do for Will Ludlow, either,” he said 
in an undertone. 

“Thank you, Captain Hamilton, thank 
you,” whispered Philippa, seizing his hand. 

Sir George and Mr. Merriam began to 
talk at once, but Captain Hamilton was 
inexorable. 

“Gentlemen, there is nothing on earth 
that you can say that will move me. 
Colonel Bayntun came deliberately into 
our lines in disguise. What he came for, I 
neither know nor care. He is a self- 
admitted officer of the British army, and 
if he did not admit it, we have here un- 
impeachable testimony, in the presence of 
the lady, to establish the fact. I am in 
absolute command here. Technically, 
constructively, he is a spy, and as a spy he 
shall be hanged unless Sir Henry Clinton 
is willing to effect the proposed exchange.” 

‘“°Tis against alt precedent of inter- 
national law,” urged Colonel Bayntun 
desperately. 

“That’s as may be. I am the sole law 
here, and I have made my decision.” 

“And what is to be done with me?” 
asked Mr. Merriam. 

“You, sir, are to be held as a prisoner 
of war.” 

“Sir George,” said Mr. Merriam, ‘“’tis 
nouse. We have put ourselves in this sorry 
position. The girl, I think, played us a 
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sharp trick. She left that letter on purpose 
for us. The whole plan was concocted 
between them.” 

“The hussy!’’ cried the Colonel. 

“Excuse me,” intervened Captain Ham- 
ilton promptly, “‘you’ll speak of that lady 
with respect, sir, or I will have you gagged.” 

The Colonel gritted his teeth, but could 
say nothing. 

“‘Weshall have to give in to them, I fear,” 
said Mr. Merriam gloomily. 

“Never,” returned Sir George. 

“They’ll hang you if you don’t. These 
rebels are a lawless set, and I know these 
Hamiltons. They are the worst of the 
lot.” 

“T thank you for your encomium, sir,”’ 
returned the Captain courteously. “Now 
what is your decision?” 

“It will have to be as you wish, sir,” 
answered Mr. Merriam, for the Colonel 
could not bring himself to acknowledge 
his defeat. “If you have pen and paper, a 
note shall be written to Sir Henry Clinton 
which I will deliver, proposing the ex- 
change.” 

“There is a farmhouse a mile back,” 
said Captain Hamilton, ‘“‘at which I think 
these may be procured.” 


| eenrstanen me, Captain Hamilton,” in- 
terrupted Philippa, who stood a 
happy, if more or less silent spectator dur- 
ing the interview, “‘but I shall be glad to 
deliver the message myself.” 

“You shall have a flag of truce and be 
duly accredited to Sir Henry at first blush 
of dawn,” returned Captain Hamilton. 
“Horses are at. your services, gentlemen. 
Will you mount and follow me?” 

At daybreak, Sir Henry Clinton was 
aroused by one of his orderlies with the 
statement that a young lady, Miss Philippa 
Merriam, attended by a cornet of horse in 
the American army, desired to see him 
under the protection of a flag of truce. 
Sir Henry, in much curiosity, dressed 
hastily and the two presently met. 

Philippa bore a letter from Colonel Bayn- 
tun, signed by that gentleman, and at- 
tested by his seal, in which he merely 
stated that having adventured in the 
American lines in disguise on the previous 
night, he was to be hanged as a spy; that 
the American officers had prevailed upon 
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him to propose to Sir Henry an exchange of 
prisoners, namely Captain William Ludlow, 
lying under the same condemnation in New 
York, should be turned over to the Ameri- 
can force, in which event Colonel Bayntun 
would be delivered to Sir Henry Clinton. 

Sir Henry was a shrewd soldier, and by 
a few questions he soon found out how the 
matter rested. He was a gallant gentle- 
man as well, and was not without a sense 
of humor, so that he could appreciate the 
ruse by which Miss Philippa had effected 
the release of her lover. he necessary 
papers were soon made out, the exchange 
was effected, and Mistress Philippa, bear- 
ing a further paper in which all pretensions 
to her hand were explicitly renounced by 
Sir George Bayntun—the Colonel pro- 
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tested vigorously that he had had enough 
of the lady who had so duped him, and that 
he was glad to be well rid of her inventions 
—went on her way through the American 
lines rejoicing. 

Captain William Ludlow had a bad 
quarter of an hour with General Washing- 
ton when he frankly confessed that he had 
allowed his personal affairs to interfere 
with the successful prosecution ot the 
important public duty for which he had 
volunteered. The General deprived him 
of his sword and suspended him from the 
exercise of his duty for two months. Inas- 
much as he made Mistress Philippa, now 
Ludlow’s wife, the custodian of the pris- 
oner, the punishment was neither severe 
nor unwelcome to the young soldier, 
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M* wife and I live in a flat that is so narrow, quite 

That just one narrow-minded friend is all we dare invite; 
And while our guest remains to chat, I have to walk the street; 
Our floor space won’t accommodate an extra pair of feet. 


My wife, in buying dress goods, has to choose a narrow stripe; 
We stopped our paper just because it used such mammoth type. 
And every serving maid we get just drives us nearly sick 
Before she learns there isn’t room to cut the bread so thick. 


In buying eggs, all double-yolked and large ones we refuse, 
And milk that’s very much condensed is all that we can use. 
Our cat’s adjustable in size and fits our flat all right; 

We let him out each morning and we iake him in at night. 


Our dog, when first we got him, upset things whene’er he tried 
To wag his tail as dogs will do, you know, from side to side; 
But soon he saw that such a course would cause us all to frown 
And now when he would wag his tail, he does it up and down. 


My little wife and I have found, no matter how we spat, 
We cannot widely differ in our very narrow flat; 

And though the things I say may show of truth a sorry lack, 
There is no room for argument, and so she can’t talk back. 


When I stay out quite late at night my wife won’t let me in 

Until I offer some excuse she knows is very thin. 

And though we’re sure we ought to move to quarters large and nice, 
We shrink from doing so, and thus our present rooms suffice. 


—Nixon Waterman. 
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Mrs. Larrabee's Great 
Adventure 


RS. LARRABEE trudged along 

the big road, on her way to 

Mr. Alltrout’s store with but- 

ter and eggs to trade for snuff 

and coffee, and such like necessaries of life, 

just as she had done every Saturday for 
twenty years, weather permitting. 

Beyond the store, some miles distant, 
was the village where Mr. Alltrout hauled 
his produce, and from whence he fetched 
the merchandise for his customers. Mrs. 
Larrabee had visited this village two or 
three red-letter days in her existence, and 
once she had seen the train come in. Being 
the first and last time she had been fortu- 
nate enough to witness such a sight, her 
mind was still filled with awe at the recol- 
lection. Somewhere, in the vague and 
infinite distance was a city, concerning 
which Mrs. Larrabee had heard strange 
tales, drinking them in with a soul that 
thirsted for adventure—a soul to whom 
the doors of the great world that lay 
beyond Hog Ridge was of necessity barred 
forever. 

Mrs. Larrabee was a woman of courage; 
she lived alone, and there was not a neigh- 
bor within three miles of her cabin, and once 
she had killed a big, prowling black bear 
with no other weapon than a blunt and 
jagged axe; but now, hearing a rushing 
sound behind her, she turned to behold a 
black monster swooping down upon her 
with the speed of a cyclone, and stood 
paralyzed with fright. 

With passive despair she waited to be 
crushed to death, but in a moment the 
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Thing, with a soft whirring, came to a halt 
at her side, and a friendly voice called out: 
“We are going your way—won’t you let 
us give you a lift?” 

Fear loosed her hold on Mrs. Larrabee’s 
heartstrings and she breathed. The thing 
she sensed to be a marvel of which even 
Hog Ridge had heard, and seen pictures— 
it was an automobile! 

Being a woman of courage, and one who 
recognized opportunity when she knocked, 
Mrs. Larrabee rallied her reeling senses and 
answered firmly: “If it ain’t puttin’ you-all 
out none, I will—and thank you kindly!’ 

It was a big touring car, shiny and black, 
and built for racing; one of the imported 
kind that cost a fortune to begin with. 
On the front seat, beside the man who ran 
it, sat a woman and a curly dog; on the 
back seat a man and a woman—he of the 
friendly voice, and she with a face so pretty 
and withal so brimming over with human 
kindness that it did one’s heart good to 
look upon it. 

The friendly man alighted, and in a jiffy 
had lifted Mrs. Larrabee in beside the 
pretty lady, and given Mrs. Larrabee’s 
baskets over to the care of the man in 
front. Then—the pretty lady having made 
room for him on the wide seat, he took his 
place by her side and remarked cheerfully: 
“Let her out!” 

There was a little crunching of wheels, 
a start and a quiver, and the black monster 
darted smoothly along the highway, with 
the swift and gliding motion of a great 
bird in ether. 
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Mrs. Larrabee gasped, feeling the breath 
in her lungs expelled by the force of flight. 
She seized the side of the car with one 
hand and the pretty lady’s shoulder with 
the other! But, to her credit be it said, 
she did not scream her terror—she clenched 
her teeth with stern fortitude and held 
tight. 

On and on they sped; the friendly man 
spoke, and the pretty lady uttered soothing 
words that Mrs. Larrabee’s dulled ears 
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Larrabee: “We are so pleased to have ybu 
lunch with us—and I’m glad we could 
give you a lift. You must be going a 
long way?” 

Mrs. Larrabee moved her limbs cau- 
tiously and found no dislocations; she 
essayed to speak, and found her tongue 
to be flexible. Then, with a satisfied sigh, 
she spoke: “I was aimin’ to stop at ’Lias 
Alltrout’s store, back apiece; but it don’t 
matter—nary grain; I can walk it back. 
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Hearing a rushing sound behind her, she turned to behold a black monster swooping down upon her 


heard not. Her startled eyes beheld 
landmark after landmark vanish. Mr. All- 
trout’s store loomed on her vision and was 
a thing of the past. Milepost after mile- 
post flashed by; they were passing planta- 
tion houses and broad fields; then the 
housetops of the village itself. Again the 
friendly man spoke, words that fell on 
inattentive ears. 

Without slowing up, they flashed through 
the village—that place of importance, and 
out into a smooth highway. Mrs. Larrabee 
was in foreign territory. 

Where a tiny branch trickled across the 
road they stopped, under the shade of a 
friendly oak by the grassy wayside. ““Time 
for lunch,” said the friendly-voiced man, 
looking at his watch. ‘Gee, but this air 
gives a man an appetite!” 

“Man includes woman,” laughed the 
pretty lady; then she spoke to Mrs. 


My Law!’’—with a sigh of satisfied de- 
light—“‘to think I’d ever get to ride in one 
o’ these things! I’ve heard tell of ’em, but 
I didn’t "low I’d ever set eyes on one—let 
alone ride in it!” 

“O, but we can’t let you walk back!” 
exclaimed the pretty lady, distress in her 
tones. “Ted, we must take her back— 
right away—to the place she wanted to 
stop at!” 

“Certainly,” agreed Ted, “but—’ he 
eyed Mrs. Larrabee’s ecstatic face, and 
seemed to discern a kindred spirit, “why 
not come along with us to the city and 
spend the night? We’ll give you a good 
time—and set you and your baskets down 
at ’Lias Alltrout’s store, or your own 
doorstep, just as you like, tomorrow?” 

The pretty lady gave a little gasp at the 
audacity of this proposal. Then, looking 
at Mrs. Larrabee, by some strange insight 
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she, too, understood. ‘We'll be so glad 
to have you,” she seconded cordially— 
“If—if—there are no children to be 
frightened when you do not come home 
tonight.” 

It has been said that Mrs. Larrabee, 
born and reared in the remotest of the 
remote backwoods of Hog Ridge, who had 
never been ten miles from her own door- 
step, and was totally unacquainted with 
opportunity, yet recognized her at her first 
knock! A second time she rapped on the 
closed doors, and Mrs. Larrabee flung wide 
her portals and bade opportunity welcome. 

“T’ll go,” she announced, calmly. “If 
it ain’t a-puttin’ you-all out any. No’m, 
I ain’t got chick nor child; I’m a widow 
woman—name o’ Larrabee, and I been 
a-livin’ by myself since my old man died; 
fifteen year come June. The chickens can 
scratch for theirselves, and the cows go 
unmilked for one day! Yes, sir, I’ll go— 
and thank you kindly.” 

“Right, Mrs. Larrabee,” commended the 
friendly man, with heartiriess, “I spotted 
you for a good sport, first sight! We are 
two married people, name of Challoner, 
and we got so sick and tired of each other 
in the city that we took to the woods, and 
haven’t a thing to do but get over ground 
in this buzz-wagon of ours.” 

“T ain’t never traveled none,”’ observed 
Mrs. Larrabee, “but my grandpap traveled 
all the way to Texas. Took ’em three 
months, I’ve heard tell; and they camped 
long enough on the road to raise a patch 0’ 
mustard greens and turnip-sallet for 
grand-mammy, who was puny, and didn’t 
relish her vittles. I wisht I’d been along— 
I ain’t never been no further’n the Junc- 
tion, that place we passed through. I seen 
the cars come in there, once, when my old 
man was livin’. I been wantin’ to travel, 
all my days.” 

“You shall travel!’’ decided the married 
man, name of Challoner, with conviction. 
“We'll show Mrs. Larrabee the world, 
shan’t we, Nell?” 

And Nell—a woman after her husband’s 
own heart—agreed promptly that they 
would. 

Now the man who ran the machine and 
the woman who sat beside him were very 
busy all this time, spreading a snowy cloth 
on the grass, and unpacking a hamper full 
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of things, and strangely cooking over a blue 
flame in a wonderful toy stove, quite unlike 
anything Mrs. Larrabee—who cooked in 
skillets on the hearth—had ever seen. 

The woman said something to Mrs. 
Challoner in an unknown tongue, which 
that lady evidently understood, for she 
asked Mrs. Larrabee if she could spare 
them some of those lovely fresh eggs, so 
Hortense might make an omelet. 

And Mrs. Larrabee, the soul of Cracker 
hospitality, replied that they were more’n 
welcome to eggs and butter both. 

Hortense made the omelet—golden and 
frothy and melting; an omelet such as 
nobody but a native of the sunny land of 
France could make! Mrs. Larrabee—an 
adventurous soul—tasted the omelet and 
found it good. Boiled eggs she knew, and 
fried; but in her lexicon of culinary knowl- 
edge, eggs otherwise had no, place. She 
stored this fact up in her mental treasury— 
hereafter she, too, would have omelets! 

She tasted all other strange and wonder- 
ful compounds, served with deft fingers 
by the man and Hortense, who both 
waited at table. Another marvel to Mrs. 
Larrabee who could not understand why, 
being human and white, they did not sit 
and eat with the rest. 

After lunch they went for a walk, while 
Hortense and the chauffeur ate, and Mrs. 
Larrabee watched the Challoners gather 
wild flowers, wondering what on earth was 
the good, when they’d so soon wither! 
But she thriftily gathered some fine speci- 
mens of calumus and boneset, and washed 
their roots in the branch, presenting them, 
when cleansed, to Mrs. Challoner, with full 
directions for use. And Mrs. Challoner 
received them so graciously, and seemed so 
delighted with this small gift, that Mrs. 
Larrabee felt a satisfied sense of conferring 
a favor. 

When they returned everything was 
packed up, ready for traveling, and soon 
they were again speeding along the high- 
ways of the world. 

But now Mrs. Larrabee, having gotten 
her bearings, was prepared to thoroughly 
enjoy her wild ride into unknown regions. 
She was safe, she would be taken care of 
and returned to her own roof-tree. Let 
the chickens scratch and the cattle graze 
for a living—Mrs. Larrabee cast careful 
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thoughts to the winds—she would see the 
world! 

Broad fields and handsome, painted 
houses they passed, flashing through vil- 
lages and small towns like a comet in its 
flight. Automobiles were plentiful, and 
civilization was evident. A train rumbled 
along with discordant shrieks at a crossing 
ahead of them—Mrs. Larrabee paled at 
the fearsome sight, but sat firm. 

When the sun was beginning to glow 
redly in the afternoon, came the noise and 
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person, nodding sagely, measured Mrs. 
Larrabee’s proportions with critical, accur- 
ate eyes, and soon disappeared. 

And then Mrs. Challoner, in tones as 
coaxingly sweet as her face, explained: 
“‘Now, Mrs. Larrabee, you know we took 
you right up on the road, without a chance 
of changing your dress, and there are plenty 
of stores here where one can get everything 
in the way of wearing apparel already made. 
I’ve just sent my maid out to get you a 
few things you'll need, for we mean to take 
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Let the chickens scratch and 
the cattle graze for a living— 
she would see the world 











the thousand and one moving things of a 
great city. Crowds of people hurrying 
and scurrying through narrow lanes hedged 
by houses darkening the sky; an ever- 
moving stream of strange vehicles moving 
and winding among them. Mrs. Larrabee 
was getting used to things; she wondered 
in her soul how the crowds could escape 
being run over by the strange vehicles, and 
how these could help crashing into each 
other. Somehow or other she felt they 
would escape; how, her mental vision 
could not see. 

Through it all their own car glided se- 
renely, drawing up at the door of one of the 
tallest of the sky-darkening houses, and 
they entered its doors and walked softly 
through soundless halls and up soundless 
stairs into a room so big and many-win- 
dowed that it seemed a house in itself. 

Here Mrs. Challoner spoke to Hortense 
in the unknown tongue, and that young 


you to the theater this evening to see a 
good play, and make you have just as 
good a time as we can. You'll take them, 
won’t you? Just a little present from us, 
with the very best of good wishes!” 

A stoic could not have withstood the 
soft persuasion of that voice. Mrs. Larra- 
bee had the independent spirit of the 
mountaineer, unused to accepting favors— 
the spirit inherited from free-born an- 
cestors from oversea, who had followed 
liberty beyond the shores of their native 
land; but she also possessed a discernment 
of soul as well, and she perceived that her 
entertainers should not be made ashamed 
by the appearance of their guest. “If it 
won’t put you out any,” quoth Mrs. 
Larrabee, “I’ll be more’n obliged—and 
thank you kindly.” 

Mrs. Larrabee possessed, in her own 
home, a mirror, four by six inches, into 
which she had looked very few times, 
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finding nothing agreeable in the reflection. 
She had scrupulously washed her face and 
hands with turpentine soap, and combed 
and tucked up her hair with astaunch and 
reliable horn tucking-comb, bequeathed 
her by her mother. Further than this 
the arts of the toilet were unknown to her. 
But when Hortense had returned from her 
quest, she led Mrs. Larrabee into a small 
room, in which there was a great white 
tub of warm, sweet-smelling water, with 
many towels, sponges and soap. With 
smiling gestures she indicated that Mrs. 
Larrabee was to bathe, and afterward put 
on the fresh undergarments and soft black 
shoes, and fine black stockings, which 
Hortense had provided. 

These rites being religiously carried out, 
Hortense rubbed Mrs. Larrabee’s face and 
hands with sweet-smelling creams, and 
dusted them with fine powder; then, with 
quick precision she brushed and waved 
and arranged, with many hairpins and 
combs, her hair, and buttoned her into a 
wonderful gown of rich and rustling black 
silk, fastened with an ivory lace fichu and 
an old gold brooch. Then she slipped easy 
silk gloves on her hands, and completed 
her toilet with a bonnet of black velvet, 
draped with sweeping plumes and adorned 
further with a bunch of purple violets. 
And then Hortense swung the pier-glass 
before her creation. 

Vanity is inherent in the human race. 
This untutored child of the backwoods, 
past middle age, and never reckoned by her 
nearest and dearest to be well-favored, 
beheld her image with awed delight. 
From head to feet she was a lady of qual- 
ity. A person whose presence could 
shame no one. Hortense, seeing this look, 
understood that her efforts were appre- 
ciated, and smiled acknowledgment. 

On the stairs waited Mrs. Challoner, a 
vision of beauty in a wonderful, shimmer- 
ing gown of rose color; roses at her breast 
and jewels flashing on her white throat; 
Mr. Challoner, also transfigured in start- 
ling attire of white and black, standing 
beside her. 
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After a glorified meal, these three glori- 
fied people went out onto the street, 
where the black car waited to bear them 
to another tall and many-lighted house, 
full of strangely beautiful people, clad in 
like wonderful array; and here, in an easy 
chair she sat comfortably, her keen moun- 
tain eyes fixing themselves upon a waver- 
ing, painted curtain, which rose slowly, and 
Mrs. Larrabee, clutching her chair with 
straining fingers, uttered a gasp of startled 
delight as she fixed her gaze upon a magic 
land filled with magic people—the land 
of “Peter Pan” and his subjects. 

The Challoners were wise-hearted people 
to select, for this child of the forests and 
the mountains, the marvelous play of the 
Children Who Never Grew Up. With 
sympathetic eyes they watched the charm 
of the play and the wonderful players en- 
thrall her, till she forgot her own identity 
and lived among them, her soul rapt with 
the bliss of beautified vision. 

On the homeward way, after the play 
was over, the Challoners talked softly to 
each other, but tactfully refrained from 
questioning or explaining things to their 
guest, who sat in a kind of mute ecstasy, 
living over the wonderful events of the 
wonderful day. 

The next morning they took her back 
home—or as far as the road would allow, 
to the trail that led through the woods to 
her cabin in the clearing. The Challoners, 
waving a friendly farewell, went on their 
way into the great world of which they 
were a part, and Mrs. Larrabee walked 
up the narrow path to her own abode, a 
changed woman, for the light of knowledge 
was in her eyes, and in her heart the ful- 
fillment of desire. She had gone ad- 
venturing into unknown countries, and 
experienced the wonders of a great city. 
She would live on in the woods, but her 
vision would no longer be circumscribed 
by the mountains. The kindly young 
people in the car had satisfied her thirst 
for travel and filled her heart with happy 
memories—in that day Mrs. Larrabee 
had lived a lifetime. 
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Every Hour of the Day 


cy 
Joe Mitchell Chapple 





HAT a refreshing thing it is 

on a ripe summer day, when 

one is “really up,” to wel- 

come the early dawn in the 
setting of “out doors’! It must be con- 
fessed that it came to me through the lash 
of necessity, but I actually made the ex- 
periment of keeping my eyes open and 
taking mental observations for twenty-four 
continuous hours. As every week of the 
year has its moods and every day of the 
week its particular 


the colored people seemed to blossom out 
all along the avenue. The bell struck one, 
the cars ran less frequently, the theatre 
suppers were over, and the “wee sma’ 
hours” lull was approaching. At two 
o’clock there was a hush along the avenue, 
but still some revelers were going home 
with laughter ringing out as they passed 
by—the owl cars clanged and the early 
editions of the newspapers were being 
rushed to the station. At three o’clock 
the policeman walk- 





duties in the routine 
of life, why should 
not every hour of the 
day and night have 
its peculiar phases? I 
finished one complete 
cycle of a full-orbed 
day and watched the 
scenery shift with the 
striking hour. 

My long day began 
at a hotel when I[ 
“heard the chimes 
at midnight.” The 
stragglers requisi- 
tioned for keys, hours 
for morning calls and 
ice water. The scrub- 
bers were starting to 
put the chairs on the 
tables and the night 
clerk came on fresh 
as a June bug. The 





ing the beat joined 
in philosophical chat, 
interspersed with 
yawns that came 
thick and fast. Just 
at that time the sky 
appeared to be grow- 
ing heavier, as did 
my eyelids, and in 
the great city it 
seemed to me as 
though “the general 
pulse of life stood 
still and nature made 
a pause.” 

At four o’clock the 
early streaks of dawn- 
ing began to appear. 
A pinkish glow 
tinged the zenith 
over the trees in the 
botanical garden 








last carriages were 
flitting around, and 


The stragglers requisitioned for keys —and 
the night clerk came on fresh as a June bug 


and the dew sparkled 
in the lessening shad- 
ows of that twilight 
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dawn, in which the spirit of night and the 
spirit of day have their sweet parting. 
The milk wagons began to rattle and the 
ice man was up and about. At five o’clock 














Four o’clock—the milkman 


the first fruit venders were polishing their 
fruit and taking account of stock. There 
was great activity in the markets over 
the way and the truckmen were out in 
force getting things ready for the early 


marketers. How fresh and crisp seemed 
that array of fruit and vegetables sparkling 
with the dew! Six o’clock, and the street 
cars began to run more frequently, and the 
glorious soft sweetness of the dawn was 
swallowed up in the warmer flush of the 
summer day. The farmers were already 
on their way to the fields, and there is al- 
ways a man rushing to catch the early 
train. Now the heaviness of sleep had 
passed, and the influences of so much 
activity partially eliminated the drowsi- 
ness of that roseate dawn which now seemed 
only a sweet memory. Idly I watched the 
droves of mill hands going to their work. 

When the whistles announced seven 
o’clock I mentally hurried along the 
stragglers into the dreary mill yard across 
the way, the great gate closed upon their 
heels, and for a moment the street seemed 
deserted. At eight o’clock the majority 


OF THE DAY 


of the hotel guests were sipping their coffee 
at breakfast and the several business 
activities of the day began to increase 
the rattle in the streets. The telephones 
jingled in the rooms. At nine o’clock came 
the opening of the mail at the office and 
the arrival of the tardy clerk and stenog- 
rapher, and then at ten o’clock the late 
comers, bankers, professional men and the 
heads of departments appeared to take 
up their work with a yawn, revelling in the 
luxury of late hours, lacking the vigor and 
vitality of the days when they began work 
at seven. At eleven o’clock, the hour for 
making lunch appointments, the swinging 
doors were in motion, with clerks going 
hither and thither. Twelve o’clock, and 
busy throngs crowd the streets on their 
way to the noon meal. Workingmen enjoy 
their lunch under the trees in the restful 
quiet of “summer’s noontide air,” and the 
farmers in the fields rest in the shade of 
the shock while the patient horses are 
placidly chewing their oats after indulging 
in generous draughts of water. 

At one o’clock p. m. the late comers 
begin dropping in for belated luncheons, 














Always a man rushing to catch an early train 
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and perhaps it is well that everybody does 
not try to eat at the same time in the city, 
or some might go hungry. At two o’clock 
the national hunger-tide begins to subside 
and the afternoon is under way. No noon- 
day siestas for us, asin the tropics. Three 
o’clock marks the time for relaxation. 
That is the hour when the tired house- 
keeper becomes nervous and wonders 
what to do next, and the business man 
begins to get fussy and his dictation goes 
off haltingly, lacking the renewed vigor 
of the morning. Then there is the ball 
game, the national temptation to shirk 
office duties. At four o’clock the banks are 
closed, and a little later the tide flows from 
the public buildings. Some of America’s 
city throngs are starting homeward, and 
he is usually the latest to arrive there who 
leaves the office earliest. There are unob- 
trusive visits to golf fields, movies, bowling 
alleys, etc., for the same nervousness 
that comes to the housekeeper in the 
home in those long afternoon hours comes 
also to the workers in the office. 

Five o’clock brings the final dash of 
signing letters, getting off the mail and 
closing up the offices. The janitors appear 
and the straps on street cars begin to creak. 
Supper at six o’clock is a tradition among 
the American people, although some of the 














Off to the ball game—the national temptation to 
shirk office duties 
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more fashionably disposed affect dining 
at seven, but whistles blow at six, and from 
force of habit everyone looks at his watch. 

How delightful the home seems after 
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Father smokes his pipe placidly and sees that 
everything is locked up below 


the long, hot day down town—the grass 
and flowers, the cool air of the evening, and 


the veranda after supper, as_ twilight 
‘Jets her curtain down and pins it with a 
star.” The hour is seven. 

Eight o’clock finds the darkness deepen- 
ing; the chat on the piazza becomes a 
little more animated and the latitudinarian 
grows more enthusiastic. The young 
people in the hammock begin to chatter 
more volubly and merrily. At nine 
o’clock Bobby and Mary unwillingly 
are packed off to bed. At ten o’clock a 
general sleepiness sets in, and Uncle Jack 
finishes that last yarn between suppressed 
yawns. There is a lingering “good night,” 
with a snapping and banging of sashes 
as certain windows are opened wider, 
preparing for a hot night, and a little 
breeze begins to stir. 

At eleven o’clock the whirring automo- 
biles and the clang of the street cars in 
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front have nearly ceased. “All is quiet, 
all is still,” and father smokes his pipe 
placidly and sees that everything is locked 
up below, for American bed-time in this 
generation is around eleven. 

That last hour—how leaden seemed my 
eyelids as I watched for the return of “low 
twelve.” Hardly had “midnight brought 
on the dusky hour friendliest to sleep and 
silence” when I drifted off to slumber with 
the thought of having seen one entire full- 
orbed summer day. The scenes and 
environments of every moment of the 
twenty-four hours were rolled into one 
day, and I realized how blessed are the 


WISHING 


affairs of life with its beneficent labors and 
sweet moments of rest and repose, little 
appreciated until they are lost and known 
in their fulness to the tired man, or the 
watcher at the bedside of a loved one. 
What tragedies and comedies are enacted 
in these swiftly-moving hours—the hours 
that roll into days and make the days 
that roll into weeks, the weeks that roll 
into months and the months that roll into 
years! On and on time goes, just as it 
would when I was wont to watch grand- 
mother’s old hour-glass, now unused in my 
library, and noted the tiny sands gather 
while the tall clock ticked by the wall. 


WISHING 


D° you wish the world were better? 
Let me tell you what to do. 
Set a watch upon your actions, 

Keep them always straight and true. 
Rid your mind of selfish motives, 

Let your thoughts be clean and high. 
You can make a little Eden 

Of the sphere you occupy. 


Do you wish the world were wiser? 
Well, suppose you make a start, 
By accumulating wisdom 
In the scrapbook of your heart; 
Do not waste one page on folly; 
Live to learn, and learn to live. 
If you want to give men knowledge 
You must get it, ere you give. 


Do you wish the world were happy? 
Then remember, day by day, 
Just to scatter seeds of kindness 
As you pass along the way; 
For the pleasures of the many 
May be ofttimes traced to one, 
As the hand that plants an acorn 
Shelters armies from the sun. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in “Poems of Power.” 
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by William Clayton 


E difficulties under which a 
journalist is often compelled to 
labor are little known to the 
general public. Persons who 

read an exhaustive analysis of some par- 
ticular subject seldom reflect that the work 
of getting the information and marshalling 
the facts together may have been per- 
formed under most difficult conditions. 

Very often comes the necessity to cram 
two weeks’ work into one, and a recent 
experience, showing the trials and tribula- 
tions of a journalist working under high 
pressure is worth the telling. The forms 
of the magazine were to close two weeks 
earlier than expected, which meant that I 
must shut myself in my room at the hotel, 
and go to work; but I was informed that 
the adjoining rooms would be occupied 
for a week by brewmasters who would be 
in attendance at an annual convention. 
One evening’s experience showed me how 
sluggardly the brain can work when a half 
dozen brewers are discussing the growth of 
the Prohibition party in the German lan- 
guage and that, too, in a room adjoining 
my own. 

Realizing the futility of any attempt to 
complete my article within the prescribed 
time, when my neighbors held high jinks 
from early evening until after midnight, 
I concluded to move my bag and baggage 
to a small family hotel on the outskirts 
of the city. 

The landlady, a motherly old soul, was 
pleased to rent me the parlor and adjoin- 
ing bedroom and she expressed a wish that 


the arrangement made would become a 
permanent one. 

I had sharpened my pencil and arranged 
my papers when she timidly walked into 
the room and inquired, “What be you 
writing about?” 

Had I evaded the question or told her 
I was writing the history of the crusades, 
I venture to state, as a matter of opinion, 
that a wise creator would not have con- 
sidered my falsehood a sin. I made a 
costly error when I told the truth, for no 
sooner did I mention the subject than she 
unhesitatingly took up the discussion. 
This consumed the greater part of the first 
forenoon. 

In the early afternoon, partly because 
it was needed, but largely to be in a posi- 
tion where she might inspect the new 
roomer, Mary, the housemaid, began to 
clean the parlor doors and windows. I 
was in the middle of an enthusiastic para- 
graph on altruism, when the stepladder 
toppled over, smashing a curio cabinet, 
and when I looked around Mary was be- 
neath the wreckage. 

She was only slightly hurt but gossip 
very quickly did its nefarious work; and 
during the afternoon at least a dozen 
neighbors called to learn the particulars 
of the accident. To each the kind land- 


lady said, “Our new roomer can tell you 


all about it; come in the parlor and meet 
him:” 

When the last visitor had departed, the 
sun was far down in the west and I re- 
solved regretfully to postpone any further 
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attempt to work on my article until the 
next day. 

As I was calmly reflecting the next 
morning that but four days remained 
before my article must be on its way to the 
publishers, Mary came in to again discuss 
the accident of the previous day. I 
listened patiently for a few minutes and 
then began to signal that I was busy by 
making notes on a sheet of paper. I was 
rewarded for my effort, for unexpectedly 


A TALE TOLD OUT OF SCHOOL 


were flowing freely to the paper when a 
cat set up a vigorous meowing in one of 
the rooms upstairs. Then there was a 
scuffling noise, mingled with Mary’s angry 
voice, followed by a temporary calm; but 
in a few minutes the bounds of human 
endurance were reached when the holy 
calm was broken by further discordant 
yells from Mary and the cat. Apparently 
they had gotten into another fracas and I 
unconsciously joined in the general rush 














I had sharpened my pencil and arranged my papers when she timidly walked into 
the room and inquired, ‘‘ What be you writing about?” 


and with great joy I heard her gentle 
footsteps going upstairs. 

I had no sooner got nicely started than I 
heard the same familiar footsteps on the 
stairs again. This time she was coming 
down. I eagerly grasped an old Bible and 
pretended to be earnestly searching for a 
scriptural fact. 

“Did youse have enough of bed clothes 
last night?” she inquired. 

I answered in the affirmative and again 
there was the sound of disappearing foot- 
steps. 

At last I had settled down to write. My 
mind was working splendidly and the words 


toward the scene of battle. Proceeding 
but half way up the stairs we met Mary 
coming down, holding in her outstretched 
hand a shovel on which were five wiggling, 
struggling objects. 

“Holy Brigham Young,” I said, “what’s 
that?” 

“Kittens,” she replied, “can’t you tell 
’em; and just think, the darned old cat 
borned ’em in my bed.” 

The landlady, who was somewhat near- 
sighted, tipped the end of the shovel in 
order to get a good view of the mysterious 
things, when the creeping objects immedi- 
ately fell off and rolled to the foot of the 





A TALE TOLD OUT OF SCHOOL 


stairs. Instantly the old cat seized one 
and darted like a flash upstairs to lay it 
back on Mary’s bed. ' 

As we saw her triumphantly returning, 
we realized that all the kittens would be 
back from whence they came unless we 
adopted heroic measures. 

“Grab those brutes and put ’em out of 
sight,” commanded Mary. 

The old cat had seized another kitten. I 
grabbed at the third. 

“Get the coal scuttle,” I cried, impera- 
tively. 

Mary fell over a pail of water in her 
haste to comply with my command and 
this resulted in delay of action. When she 
returned there was but a solitary kitten 
left; the others had been carried by the 
old cat to Mary’s bed. 

I placed the mouth of the scuttle close 
to the floor and told Mary to sweep in the 
one remaining kitten, but the mother cat 
grabbed it, too, and ran upstairs. 

“What’s to be done now?” I inquired 
rather hopelessly. 

“Get ’em out of Mary’s bedroom,” 
replied the landlady, with considerable 
emphasis. 

True enthusiasm is always persevering 
and always eloquent, and these two quali- 
ties are united in no common degree in 
Mary. She had secured an empty flour 
sack and with significant gestures and 
appropriate remarks outlined the campaign. 
Her attitude reminded me of pictures I had 
seen of Peter the Hermit, preaching the 
crusades. 

The plan, in brief, was that two of us 
should enter the room, grab the bed sheets 
and bundle them, cats and all, into the 
bag. 

Armed with what was, in effect, a writ 
of ejectment from Mary, I led the way 
toward the fort which was being held by 
the mother cat; but before we reached the 
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room, Mary was seized with a sudden 
inspiration. 

“Hold on, there,”’ she cried. “I don’t 
want any of youse to go into my bedroom; 
I haven’t cleaned it up today.” 

“Blood of the martyrs,” I yelled, “have 
all these preparations been for nothing?” 














When I looked around Mary was beneath 
the wreckage 


Mary was obdurate; she pleaded that 
the cats be left alone and she would attend 
to them later herself. 

I returned to my room and wrote a letter 
to the publishers, informing them that my 
article would be followed by an exhaustive 
analysis of the subject, “Why People Love 
Cats.” 


A wise minister would rather preserve peace than gain a victory, 
because he knows that even the most successful war leaves nations 
generally more poor, always more profligate, than it found them. There 
are real evils that cannot be brought into a list of indemnities, and the 
demoralizing influence of war is not amongst the least of them.—Colton. 
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Captain Humphrey's 
Promotion 


OY 
Stuart B. Stone 


N the back room of the fire, life, 

tornado, automobile, plate-glass and 

accident insurance office of Captain 

R. E. Lee Humphrey, of the Kentucky 
National ‘“Gyahd,” on a high shelf, re- 
posed a big, black bottle. Decorating a 
half of the bottle’s cylindrical surface was 
a multi-colored label depicting a high- 
stepping charger and a simpering lady 
in the flounces of 1853. Beneath these, 
the words: “Kentucky’s Pride—Old Joe 
Wilkins—19 years old.” 

Captain Humphrey drank a small pota- 
tion of the yellow-brown, Hot liquid. 
After a shuddering grimace and a rush for 
the water pitcher, he returned to the front 
office and regarded his countenance in the 
small, cracked, gilt-framed wall-mirror. 

“Pale as a dahned cadaver!” complained 
the Captain. 

As if to vent his dissatisfaction upon 
his nose, he pinched that organ severely. 
The blood rushed into the outraged mem- 
ber, tinting it a dull, brickish red instead 
of the rich, rubescent hue for which the 
Captain pined. With a deep sigh he sank 
into the revolving armchair with the worn 
sheepskin seat cover. 

Although entitled to the appellation of 
“Cap’n” by reason of his long-standing 
connection with the militia and the uniform 
ranks of divers fraternal organizations, 
the title was not to its wearer’s taste. 
There were “Cap’ns” and “Cap’ns.” He 
had heard the word applied promiscuously 
to railway conductors, ferryboat operators, 
postmen, road supervisors, policemen and 


churn salesmen. In Kentucky a ‘“‘Cap’n” 
is a rather more frequent bit of scenery 
than a red barn or a black-and-tan shepherd 
dog. 

To be known as—nay to be a colonel in 
the Grand Army of the Bourbons had been 
the Captain’s lifelong dream. The “cuh- 
nel” was a figure of song and skit and story. 
The colonelesque school of literature was 
represented in the sectional bookcase 
beneath the huge United States wall-map 
by an entire shelf running from “A Ken- 
tucky Colonel” to “Colonel Carter of 
Cartersville.’ From the four walls 
frowned the high-collared, high-colored 
colonels -in-chief—Crittenden, Marshall, 
Breckinridge, Clay, Watterson. In a 
pigeonhole of the roll-top desk was the 
likeness of a daughter and granddaughter 
of colonels, Miss Carolyn Fitzhugh, who 
had selected for him the famous galaxy 
upon the walls. Her own father had held 
the bridge at Bloody Bend; her grandfather 
had counted his hundred slaves. 


FoR the second time that morning the 
Captain sighed. He looked down at 
his boot-soles, thickened almost to mon- 
strosity in the effort to plug a gap of nature. 
He stared morosely at the big black felt 
hat upon the wall and realized that it made 
him appear grotesque, not colonelesque. 
He peeped into the wall-mirror once more 
and saw that his nose had gone unmartially 
pale. He was short, thin, anaemic— 
warlike only in his cravings and dreams. 
Despite his soft accent carefully cultivated, 
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CAPTAIN 


despite the daily, distasteful nip from the 
bottle of Kentucky’s Pride, he owned in 
his heart that he did not even look like a 
colonel. And what was worse, infinitely 
worse, what he would not admit in so many 
words to himself, was the conviction that he 
was not such stuff as colonels are made of. 

He had first sensed this in ’98. In the 
months in which the haughty Don had 
trifled with the Republic, his body had 
lounged in that same armchair, but the 
spirit of him had been hundreds of miles 
away. It had led long lines of devil-may- 
care dragoons, planted spangled standards 
on summits of spitting fire, received 
gracefully the gaudy swords of the red-and- 
yellow grandees. Then the actual call had 
come, and the Captain waited. Somehow 
the dragoons had lost their rakehellyness; 
and the Captain waited to count the empty 
saddles. The summit of spitting fire 
trickled fever-ooze and blood; the Captain 
waited to read over the death list. The 
grandees presented their swords point 
foremost; and the Captain waited to 
bemoan his ignorance of the art of fencing. 
Too long the Captain waited. The long 
troop-trains glided out to the cheers from 


thousands of throats, and the Captain 
still dreamed in the revolving armchair 


with the worn sheepskin seat. But now 
he scarcely dared look old John Morgan 
in the face. Now he knew. In the years 
that had flown, he had kept up the pretense, 
and the longing had kept up of itself. 
But he knew. Ah, God, he knew! 

The third sign of the morning was in- 
terrupted by the abrupt entry of Eph, the 
maple-sugar-tinted office factotum. The 
boy’s big, white eyes were rolling wildly. 

“Cap’n, has yoh all done hyeahed de 
news?” he asked breathlessly. 

“Huh? What’s that?” demanded the 
Captain, wheeling in the chair. 

“Mighty ransom news,” sputtered the 
young darkey. “I ’spect yoh all done be 
pow’ ful ’raged like.” 

“What news? Spit it out, you black 
chatterbox!” stormed the Captain. 

The boy, accustomed to the Captain’s 
gusty moods, grinned tantalizingly. 

“Smoky Cunnin’ham done went and 
grabbed Miss Car’line’s pocketbook. 
Handled her moughty rough.” 

Captain Humphrey shot up from his 
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chair like a released jack-in-the-box. 
Grabbing the black felt hat from beneath 
the picture of Henry W. Grady, he bounced 
into the street. The buzz of excitement 
confirmed the boy’s news. 

‘‘Wheah is the black fiend?” the Captain 
demanded of Clay Fitzhugh, her brother. 

“Gone into the Dismal Swamp,” 
bawled young Fitzhugh. “Get your gun. 
We got a rope and Hamby’s dogs. . We'll 
have him inside of an hour.” 


HE Captain rushed back into the rear 
office and took from a table drawer a 
long, black revolver. Then he joined the 
rapidly assembling mob. Led by the two 
Fitzhugh boys, the self-constituted ad- 
ministrators of justice galloped forth 
without the slightest attempt at conceal- 
ment. A black man had torn a white 
woman’s sleeve. It was enough. Every- 
thing, though, must be quiet and orderly. 
The negro, Smoke Cunningham, a steam- 
boat roustabout and petty dicer, with a 
half-hour’s start, was reported to have 
secreted himself in the Dismal Swamp, a 
morass covering some fifty acres a mile 
west of the town. The bloodhounds, 
baying and sniffing, jerked this way and 
that by a hundred too-eager attendants, 
smelled out a dozen trails and followed the 
mob instead of being followed. Reaching 
the big swamp the party broke up into small 
squads forming a mile-long cordon entirely 
surrounding the jungle. Parties of four 
and five penetrated the thicket, while 
the others kept guard and swapped yarns 
of the time the three Jackson ‘‘coons”’ 
were strung to the railroad bridge. 

From time to time the searching squads 
came out of the swamp, shaking their heads 
and reporting no trace of the fugitive. 
Their places were taken by others, who 
returned later with the same lack of suc- 
cess. This continued throughout the morn- 
ing and far into the afternoon. Finally it 
occurred to someone to ask who had seen 
the negro disappear into the swamp. It 
developed that Bud Witten’s boy had the 
matter third-handed from Calloway Jones, 
who had seen someone resembling Smoke 
prowling about the swamp three days 
before. Disgusted and angry at their loss 
of the scent, the posse galloped late in the 
evening back to town. The first thing 
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they heard upon their return was that 
Smoke Cunningham, scared almost out 
of his mottled skin, had surrendered 
during the afternoon to Sheriff Prunty, 
who had him behind the bars of the Jasper 
County jail. Captain Humphrey, however, 
had private intelligence. This was in the 
form of a telegram from the Adjutant- 
General at Frankfort: 


Humphrey, Commanding Co. I, 14th Infantry, 
K.N.G.: 


Sheriff of Jasper County, unable to se- 
cure posse to defend negro Cunningham, 
requests military aid. Company I ordered to 
his assistance. Confer with him immediately. 
Answer. 


The Captain let the bit of yellow paper 
flutter from his hands. For a moment he 
stood dazed, hardly comprehending the 
meaning of the badly typewritten message. 
Did the Governor mean to insult him? 
What did he mean by ordering a Jasper 
County Humphrey to protect a sneaking 
mulatto who had touched a white woman’s 
sleeve? Was it the purpose of the National 
Guard to interfere with the quiet and 
orderly expression of the opinion of a 
respectable community? Then, by Hec- 
tor, the sooner he was out of such a dis- 
graceful organization the better! The 
Captain was fumbling among the rusty 
pens of his rack, when the door opened and 
Clay Fitzhugh came in. 

“Hello, Cap!” bawled that irrepressible 
young man. ‘‘Thommasson, the operator 
down at the station, was tellin’ me some- 
thin’ about the militia bein’ ordered out 
to protect that yellow hyena.” 

The Captain flipped him the Adjutant- 
General’s message. 

“Huh!” snorted Clay Fitzhugh. “If 
the Governor wants to keep any of his tin 
soldiers, he’d better not have’em monkeyin’ 
around the Jasper County jail tonight.” 


Marne door slammed behind the departing 
hothead. The Captain dipped a pen 
into the ink-well, then hesitated. Young 
Fitzhugh’s half-jocular, half-contemptuous 


words rankled and irritated. It was too 
much of a warning, altogether too much of 
athreat. Dadburn Clay Fitzhugh—did he 
think that a Humphrey was afraid? The 
Captain’s angry glance encountered his 
framed commission upon the wall. The 
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sight of the gilt official seal brought vivid 
recollection of the oath he had taken, to 
preserve the peace and dignity of the 
commonwealth, to obey unquestioningly 
the orders of his superior officers. A sud- 
den fierce pride in his rank swept over him. 
And now he was about to resign that 
commission under fire, to disobey the order 
of his superior when the order meant 
personal danger and social ostracism and 
thwarting in love. Confound Clay Fitz- 
hugh! What did he mean by blustering 
about the Governor’s tin soldiers? If he 
hadn’t come in with his loud tongue, the 
message by this time would have been on 
its way to Frankfort, and the Captain 
would have been saved the trouble of 
worrying about conscience and duty. 
The Captain sprang to his feet. Dadburn 
’em—he would show them he was not 
afraid. He would show ’em——. Then 
something he saw in the gathering dusk 
of the old square cut short his angry 
exclamation. A score of men bearing 
wicked-looking shotguns were talking and 
gesticulating on the sidewalk before the 
Golden Value grocery. Others, gathered 
on the courthouse steps, were testing a 
coil of rope. Captain Humphrey suddenly 
became aware that his blood was chilling, 
that his legs were shaking beneath him. 
Was he afraid of Clay Fitzhugh’s blustering 
after all? Yes, he might as well be honest, 
he was afraid, miserably, disgustingly 
afraid. Slowly he slipped back to the 
table and took up the rusty pen. But he 
did not write just then. Now he was 
afraid of something quite different, afraid 
to resign, afraid and ashamed to give up - 
his commission when the holding meant 
personal peril. God—this was worse than 
the other! With a groan he dropped his 
head upon the mess of blank policies and 
advertising blotters, and for half an hour 
he was silent while the gloom gathered. 
Finally, he raised his pale face and with a 
shaking hand addressed this telegram to 
the Adjutant-General: 

Message received. Will carry out your 
orders to the best of my ability. 


After this he hurried out to interview his 
first lieutenant, a lean, beardless youth 
who clerked in a hardware store. Scared, 
unwilling sergeants and corporals were 
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bullied away from their work of measuring 
calico and lathering faces to collect the 
raw guardsmen at the pine shack of an 
armory. The guardsmen were slow to 
respond. Many of them had formed a 
part of the mob at the Dismal Swamp; 
others were among the rope-testers of the 
courthouse steps. Of an enlisted strength 
of fifty, a meagre third had assembled at 
the headquarters by ten o’clock. 

In the meantime Captain Humphrey 
had been bullied, insulted, pleaded with, 
threatened, jeered at. Clay Fitzhugh had 
called him a “sneakin’ nigger-lover.” 
Bob Fitzhugh, her older brother, had 
ordered him never to darken their door 
again. Business men had cancelled their 
insurance. Drunken vagabonds had sug- 
gested that they make it a double lynching 
party of Humphrey and his charge. The 
Captain, pale, haggard, too nervous to 
risk his voice in speech, retired within the 
armory, and at eleven o’clock marched his 
raw squad of fifteen inside the county jail. 
A mob of three hundred men, women and 
children howled at them as they swung 
past. Scattered shots were heard over the 
public square and ribald voices sang, 
“Hang Lee Humphrey to a sour apple 
tree!” 


CG the upper floor of the little, dirty 
brick box of a prison the mulatto 
Cunningham, cowering in a corner of his 
iron cell, broke into hysterical lamentation 


at the sight of the men in khaki. His 
shrieks and chattering moans altogether 
demoralized the overstrained amateur 
soldiers. It, however, gave the Captain 
a much-needed outlet for his pent-up 
wrath. 

“Hyeah, you molasses-colored mongrel!” 
he shouted. “Shut up that howling, or I’ll 
turn you over to that pack of—er—er— 
gentlemen out there!” 

Humphrey, with the assistance of the 
county sheriff, a bluff, calm, red-faced 
coal-dealer, stationed his guards at the iron- 
barred windows. Then he took his stand 
in the front of the building and endeavored 
not to realize that he was defending her 
assailant against a mob led by her brothers. 
Gray clouds obscured the moon just enough 
to render objects distinct without being 
recognizable. Numbers of figures flitted 
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here and there in the two streets that 
intersected by the jail, but the night was 
quiet, strangely, ominously quiet. Toward 
midnight the open spaces in front of the 
dingy prison cleared; the flitting shadows 
seemed to drift toward the public square 
one block eastward. About midnight the 
first sergeant reported a dark blur moving 
down from the direction of the square. 
Instantly the prisoner broke into a high- 
pitched chattering. 

“Oh, Lor’ Gawrd A’mighty! They 
gwine a-hang me shoh. Oh, Cap’n, Cap’n 
—doan’ let ’em get me. Oh, Lor’!’”’ 

Humphrey, running to an east window, 
heard one of his youthful warriors mutter, 
“Tf I ever get out of this mess I’ll never get 
in another’n.” Three or four of the uni-’ 
formed striplings dropped their rifles and 
attempted to hide behind the iron cell- 
cage. Captain Humphrey sprang at them 
with Berserker fierceness, beating them 
back to their posts. His own heart was 
thumping sickeningly against his ribs; 
his throat seemed to be closing up. The 
blur had become a definite, evil ground- 
cloud, bearing slowly, steadily, silently 
down upon the jail. In another minute, 
it was a black sea of bodies enveloping two 
sides of the prison. From the van of the 
mob three figures advanced and began an 
insistent hammering upon the iron door 
of the jail. Without in the least recogniz- 
ing them, the Captain knew them to be her 
brothers. The phlegmatic sheriff, putting 
his red face against the iron bars, demanded 
coolly: “‘Watcher want down there?” 

‘We want the nigger!’ came up the an- 
swering growl. 

“Looky here, Clay Fitzhugh,” bawled 
the sheriff, “you can’t have the nigger and 
you might as well go away. The troops 
are on their way from Frankfort and we’re 
a-goin’ to hold him—”’ 

His voice went out on an ‘inferno of yells, 
shots, oaths, shrieks, cat-calls. The negro 
set up a horrible screeching. One of the 
khaki-clad soldiers keeled over in a fright- 
fit. Something rammed the iron doors 
below with a jar that shook the iron fret- 
work of the cell-cage. The stout portals 
resisted, but, the blows being repeated, 
an ominous sound as of yielding metal 
came up. The Captain shouted mad 
inarticulateness about having his men to 
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fire if the attack did not cease, but he was 
unable to hear his own voice. Then an 
unearthly madness took hold of him and 
with cuffs, kicks and blows from his toy 
sword he marshaled his puny force at the 
front windows. 


IRE!” he bawled at the top of his 

thin voice. 

Not a shot broke upon the hell-chorus. 
He struck blindly at a scared corporal. 

“Fire, darn you, or I’ll shoot you in 
your tracks!”’ he roared. 

A spluttering volley went out, ranging 
mostly above the heads of the mob. Some- 
body was hit, though, as he knew by the 
groans and_ curses. Somebody—ah, 
Heaven! It was Bob Fitzhugh’s voice— 
“Tad,” she called him—her younger and 
favorite brother. The hell-chorus outside 
became a Hadean thunder-opera. 

“Fire!” he commanded again; and this 
time the order was executed with some 
military precision. The mob’s hoarse roar 
changed sharply into a shocked scream, a 
squeal, a drawn-out whine. The dark sea 
lapped back. 

“Now!” cried the sheriff at the Captain’s 
elbow. Obeying a mutual instinct, they 
sprang to the cage and jerked the trembling 
negro forth. With quick, fierce commands 
they got their little band down the winding 
iron steps and packed before the iron 
double doors. The Captain looked at the 
sheriff. The sheriff, red-faced, phlegmatic 
as ever, nodded. They swung back the 
heavy bars and the two of them stepped 
quietly out upon the stone steps of the 
prison. 

They held their breath as if this would 
avail against the swift hail of bullets which 
must come. But the night for a space was 
quiet. Humphrey’s hoarse shouting broke 
the stillness like a thunderclap. 

*‘Bob—Bob Fitzhugh—listen to me!” 

A noise, half growl, half groan, answered 
him. 

“Listen!” 
but distinctly. “Sheriff Prunty and I 
don’t love this nigger any more than you 
fellows. These militia boys—they’re your 
own sons and brothers—don’t love him 
either. But the law’s the law and an oath’s 
an oath. Those guns behind us are loaded 
with solid ball and they’re pointed straight 


repeated the Captain, rapidly, * 
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for your hearts and faces. If you think 
one yellow-faced, black-hearted nigger is 
worth forty or fifty good white men’s 
lives, then act the fool and go to shooting.” 

Without waiting for response, the Cap- 
tain had his squad upon the steps. Clear 
and loud his commands rang upon the 
night: 

“Forward march—guide right—column 
left—march—hep, hep, hep, hep!” 

The little column, rifles at aim, marched, 
wheeled, marched again, the negro in their 
midst, past the stunned assemblage, down 
the main street, over the brow of a little 
hill and out of the danger zone. At the 
station a way freight was handy, and the 
entire band was soon trundling along for 
Rockville, the neighboring county seat. 

An hour after dawn, the Captain sat 
once more in the armchair in the little 
insurance office. The blinds were drawn; 
on the table lay a second bit of yellow paper 
bearing a governor’s order. The Captain, 
fidgeting once more with the rusty pens, 
turned up the scrawl: 

Appoint you to vacant colonelcy fourteenth 
regiment account conspicuous gallantry in 


Cunningham affair. Yourself and Sheriff 
Prunty deserve praise of state and nation. 


The sight of the words caused a deep 
groan to issue from the thin chest of the 
Captain—or Colonel. With an air of 
infinite despair he tore the yellow paper 
into a hundred bits. Then he arose and 
turned the pictures of the high-collared, 
high-colored, colonel-company to the wall 
—Clay, Crittenden, Morgan, Beck, Breck- 
inridge, Marshall. Another picture—a 
cabinet photograph in a pigeonhole of 
his desk—he hesitated over, then put back 
into its place with a sigh. After that he 
came back to the littered desk and penned 
a most courtly resignation. Drat ’em—he 
wasn’t under fire now. 

A fumbling at the door-latch caused him 
to jump nervously. But he recovered his 
composure almost immediately. He didn’t 
very much care just what they did to him. 
The door opened and a crescent of ivory 
teeth entirely surrounded by maple-brown 
features poked in. 

“Mahnin’, Cap’n,” said the office fac- 
totum. 

“Mahnin’, Eph,” returned the Captain 
absently. 
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The negro set at his work of dusting 
and straightening. There was a subdued 
silence in his manner that fitted strangely 
into the Captain’s melancholy. He found 
himself hanging upon every stroke of the 
worn featherduster. It kept him from de- 
bating so infernally much as to whether 
he should close the office and leave or stick 
it out in a community which would hate 
and ostracize. 

“Cap’n,” said the boy presently, “ef I 
was yoh, I b’lieve I’d go away fer a while 
—jes’ a li’l while, suh.” 

The Captain squared himself for a verbal 
volley at the impertinent one, but the 
painful look upon Eph’s brown face 
softened him. 

“What’s the matter, Eph?’ he asked 
limply. 

“Well, yoh see, Cap’n, I hyeah de Fitz- 
hugh boys gwine to shoot yoh on sight— 
maybe sooner.” 

“Huh!” snorted the Captain. 

“And de whole ’munity ain’t goin’ to 
like yoh no more.” 

“Dadburn the community!” growled 
the Captain. 

“An’—an’ Miss Car’line—’scuse me, 
Cap’n—she say she gwine to hosswhip yoh 
mos’ to death.”’ 


have Captain did not comment upon this 
last bit of information. He merely sat 
with his head sunk forward on his chest 
for so long a time that Eph, having dusted 
and re-littered the office three or four times, 
finally shuffled over and stood meekly in 
front of the armchair. 

“Cap’n,” mumbled the boy, “I ’spect I 
knows jes’ how yoh all feels about it.” 

“Dadburn you, Eph!” sputtered the 
Captain. ‘You brush the cobwebs out of 
those corners—they’ve been there the last 
two centuries.” 

“Yassir,” said Eph, without moving. 

“And I’m goin’ to sell out and leave 
hyeah,” continued the Captain. “You'll 
have to get you another job, Eph, if you 
can find anybody willin’ to put up with 
your no-account, triflin’ ways.”” The Cap- 
tain shoved him a handful of small change. 

“Yassir,” said Eph, without looking 
toward the money. 

The Captain approached the door, 
hesitated a moment, then flung it open 
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and stepped upon the pavement. He 
looked straight to the front, but from the 
tail of his eye he saw that the street was 
filled with groups of men who suddenly 
found it convenient to have business in 
another direction. He had not gone ten 
paces before a young fellow nursing a 
bandaged arm turned a corner. By his 
side walked a young woman. Their line 
of progress ran directly toward the Captain. 
The girl’s right hand was held behind her 
as if she carried something she wished to 
conceal. Again the Captain hesitated, then 
walked steadily ahead. The crowd in the 
tail of his eye, scenting events, closed in. 
The Captain marched unseeingly on. 
There was but one question in his mind, in 
his life, in his world. It was, whether he 
should raise his hat. He decided not, then 
reversed his decision. As he passed he 
lifted his black felt hat in a stiff bow, and 
from the tail of his eye he saw her raise her 
hand. He braced his shoulders and made 
no effort to avoid the exquisite blow. But 
no blow fell. Soft words alone fell upon 
his ears, smote his consciousness, wellnigh 
crushed them with their burden of sweet 
surprise. 

“Colonel—oh, Colonel Humphrey, let 
me be first to congratulate you. I’ve just 
heard—yot did exactly right. Bob and 
Clay say so, now that they’ve had time to 
think.” . 

“Huh—huh?” stammered the Colonel, 
taking the extended hand and staring into 
the flushed, radiant face, “well, I’ll be 
jiggered!”” And as he endeavored to shake 
the hands of the great crowd that followed 
her sweet lead, he muttered over and over 
again, “‘well, I’ll be jiggered—dadburned 
if I ain’t eternally jiggered!”’ 

+ * * 

Later, as the bottle of Old Joe Wilkins 
went round, in honor of Lee Humphrey’s 
promotion to a colonelcy and his coming 
elevation to a benedictship, Colonel Hum- 
phrey turned one by one the high-collared, 
high-colored Marshalls and Clays and 
Breckinridges face to the front. 

“Yoh see, this no ’count Eph stirs up all 
the dust in the universe—so yoh jus’ have 
to tuhn ’em to the wall,” he explained. 

Then he slipped Eph a silver dollar as 
reward for his no-accountness. And this 
time Eph gratefully pocketed the money. 











His Word 


Was Law 


by 
William Hilton Jarboe 


EAN was fifteen; a rather quiet, 
serious-minded boy, frank of counte- 
nance and finely imaginative of 
nature. Fact to tell, Jean was more 

man than boy, but that was due wholly 
to circumstances over which he had no 
control. He was, after all, only normal; 
and indeed, the fact his habit of mind was 
matured beyond his years in itself proved 
him so, since he must be an unusual boy 
who would not turn solemn in an environ- 
ment such as Jean’s. Jean had never seen 
his parents; he could remember no part 
of his life that had not passed under the 
shelter of his grandfather’s roof. Here his 
schooling had begun; here—in the great 
back yard—he had come to know the trees 
and the flowers; here received his first 
instruction in the making of an automo- 
bile, a mechanism that interested him 
only less than the trees and the garden; 
here he had, too, tried his hand at inven- 
tion and found a taste for music—especially 
for Chopin and the second rhapsody; 
finally, it was here he had built a tissue of 
dreams about the father he did not know, 
and whom he saw personified in the fine 
old elm that peeped through the window 
of his workroom. That room was at the 
top of the house—in the tower. It was 
an unfurnished room—big, square—into 
which Jean often retired for the half-day, 
when his dreams, his phonograph and his 
plans made his only company. 

In a word, Jean found much to interest 
him about the place. To his friends, and 
to those older people whom his grandfather 


sometimes received in their large, dimly- 
illuminated old “parlor,” he seemed in no 
way singular among boys; that was 
because he had learned other people were 
not over-sympathetic for his dreams. 
Experience had taught him this, yet had 
left him not embittered, since he was 
unaware of taking the lesson out of expe- 
rience’s school. He knew only the trait 
of self-suppression in others’ presence was 
his. 

But, despite his many interests, Jean 
was lonely. Even the grandfather—his 
most intimate associate—could inspire no 
true comradeship. Jean could not say 
why it was so; yet he distinctly sensed 
the existence of something that made 
impossible a close kinship. The man 
knew. Had it come within his power to 
choose between ignorance and knowing 
in this point, he had chosen ignorance; 
for to contemplate the cause was to de- 
scend upon himself the one assurance 
he wished most to keep from mind. That 
was that he had lost not only his own youth, 
but the key to youth as well. 

Jean, therefore, was lonely. At first, 
when younger, he failed of finding the 
basis for it; now he was sure it was be- 
cause his father and his mother were 
strangers to him. True, grandfather 
sometimes—but infrequently—mentioned 
them in talk, always praising; only once, 
however, did Jean get answer to his often 
worded query why he never saw them. 
That day he had asked the question so 
unexpectedly the man replied they were 
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innocent, the fault was his alone; but he 
checked himself then, and sat dreaming 
before the fire, deaf to all questions now 
flooding to Jean’s lips. “Get out! I didn’t 
speak!” was his fretful return. 

Later in the afternoon of that eventful 
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of me is strength.” And, from that mo- 
ment, Jean believed. Sometimes, to be 
sure, he chided himself as something 
sentimental; still the elm continued in 
his confidence, the repository for all his 
secrets—his dreams, his hopes, his longings. 
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It was Jean who, suddenly 
sensing the fear lately his, 
shuddered a little and 
asked, ‘What kind of a 
man is my father?” 








day, Jean, searching for the consolation 
he wanted, found it in the elm that thence- 
forth was more than a tree for him. He 
had gone into the yard; thought of what 
he had heard was yet upon him, and he was 
crying—not visibly, but none the less 
surely—crying for some assurance his 
father was not—but he could not say it. 

And then the tree, seeing his need of 
help, spoke for him. 

It said: “Little boy, be not afraid, for I 
am the spirit of your father, and the soul 


The tree understood. The tree sympa- 
thized where people had been coldly 
indifferent. 

So it remained through the years until 


now. Recently a change had come upon 
the tree. Passers in the street saw, and 
attributed it to the season; Jean felt it; 
felt, too, the change was deeper-rooted. 
It was strange, he thought, this change 
had not so impressed him in other years; 
and when this thought came, fear came, 
too. Then, for the first time since 
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they discovered each other, Jean could 
get no answer from the tree. 


O* an evening when winter was near, 
man and boy sat before the fire that 
now made their parlor’s only light. Oc- 
casionally the flames, leaping high, had 
flashed far corners of the room; but there 
were no flames now, only a glowing bed. 
Even it would soon be gone, for both were 
absorbed in thought. 

It was Jean who, suddenly sensing the 
fear lately his, shuddered a little and 
asked, “‘What kind of a man is my father?” 

“Eh, boy! you startled me.” 

“Well, but what about him? Don’t 
put me off now—don’t! For I’ve had a 
kind of suspicion that he isn’t just right. 
I don’t want to think it, but Ido Tell 
me I’m wrong! Tell me that, at least.” 

“You are wrong, Jean, you must believe 
it; I alone am responsible. 


“ |. . Jean—look at me! Ay, you see 
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only an old man now. But once I had 
power, once—a long time ago—my word 
was law; Jaw, do you understand? And 
your father defied that law. 

“He married. I forbade it; I thought 
I was right, Jean! I tried to persuade 
him; he knew—he knew better than I 
where his happiness was; for boy, she was 
good. I loved him; I thought I was right! 

. .. Then, after he’d married, he told 
‘me; and my word was law. When I was 
told—well, he simply went away. I 
didn’t see him again; once, though, a 
messenger came. Brought you, Jean, and 
said your mother never saw you—just fell 
asleep and didn’t wake up. . . . And I’ve 
tried to make you happy. He would have 
been here now—here, at my side—if my 
word” — 

* * * 

The fire was dead. The man relaxed 

into his chair. Jean sat looking into the 
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CROSS the hill and down the dell, 
Past station after station, 
The muffled music of the bell 
Gives voice to each vibration. 


Out o’er the prairie, cold and gray, 
There falls a flood of fire, 

While orders flash for miles away: 
“Take siding for the flyer.” 


The engine seems to fairly float, 
Her iron sinews quiver, 

While swift, beneath her throbbing throat, 
The rails rush like a river. 


Upon the seat the engineer, 
Who knows her speed and power, 
Sits silently without a fear 
At sixty miles an hour. 


—“Songs of Cy Warman.” 
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America’s Issue 


with Japan 


by Frank Putnam 


T is important that Americans should 
know the facts concerning the ques- 
tions at issue between the govern- 
ments of the United States and 

Japan. Those questions bid fair soon to 
demand more general public attention 
than they have yet received. They con- 
tain potencies of the gravest character. 

Recent publication of diplomatic corres- 

pondence between Japan and the United 
States, on California’s alien land law, 
renewed interest in this theme temporarily, 
but only temporarily overshadowed by the 
Mexican revolution and Europe’s war. 
California’s law forbids “aliens not 
eligible to citizenship” to acquire land, or 
to lease it for longer than three-year 
periods. If they owned land before the 
law was enacted, they cannot transmit 
it to their natural heirs; at the owner’s 
death it must be sold by the state, the 
proceeds being paid to the heirs. 
Asiatics are the only “aliens not eligible 
to citizenship” in the United States under 
our present naturalization law. The 
humblest immigrant from any portion of 
Europe, Africa or Australasia, white or 
black, is eligible to American citizenship; 
but Togo the sailor, Oyama the soldier, 
Noguchi the poet, Kawakami the publicist 
and journalist, and Numano the diplomat 
—all of them men of the highest character 
and of distinguished ability—citizens of the 
great world in the larger sense—these men 
and their remarkably intelligent, efficient, 
ambitious countrymen are forbidden by 
our naturalization law to aspire to citi- 


zenship under the Stars and Stripes. Dr. 
Sun, the father of the Chinese republic, 
the ‘““George Washington of China,” as he 
has been called, and Dr. Wu Ting Fang, 
one of the world’s famous wits and diplo- 
mats, representatives of the world’s most 
numerous people and of its oldest surviving 
civilization, would knock at our doors in 
vain with a plea for citizenship; Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, East Indian poet and 
philosopher, winner of the Nobel prize, 
also would find our gates closed against 
him. 

It is an absurd situation, quite justi- 
fying Japan’s truthful declaration that our 
attitude, Californian and national, is 
“invidiously discriminatory,” ‘‘inconsist- 
ent with the sentiment of good neighbor- 
hood,” and of California’s land law 
specifically that it is “inconsistent with the 
treaty in force,” an “abridgment of vested 
rights” guaranteed by that treaty, and 
justly “‘mortifying to the government and 
people of Japan.” 

That treaty, effective July 17, 1911, and 
to remain in force twelve years, stipulated 
that 

“The subjects or citizens of each of the 
high contracting parties shall have liberty 
to enter, travel and reside in the territories 
of the other to carry on trade wholesale and 
retail, to own or lease and occupy houses, 
manufactories, warehouses and shops, to 
employ agents of their choice to lease land 
for residential and commercial purposes, 
and generally to do anything incident to or 
necessary for trade upon the same terms as na- 


tive subjects or citizens, submitting themselves 
to the laws and regulations there established. 
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“The subjects of citizens of each of the 
high contracting parties shall receive in the 
territories of the other the most constant 
protection and security for their persons and 
property, and shall enjoy in this respect the 
same rights and privileges as are or may be 
granted to native subjects or citizens on their 
submitting themselves to the conditions imposed 
upon the native subjects or citizens.” 


California’s alien land law unquestion- 
ably denies to Japanese subjects resident 
in that state property rights which are not 
denied to native citizens, and which are 
guaranteed by the treaty to Japanese 
subjects resident in the territories of the 
United States. It does this specifically 
when it forbids bona fide owners of land 
to transmit the same to their natural 
heirs, forcing them to submit to its sale 
by the state and its consequent alienation 
from their children or other heirs. It is 
thus plainly “inconsistent with the treaty 
in force,” and is an undoubted “abridg- 
ment of vested rights” under that treaty. 


must be understood that Japan does 
not speak for herself alone, but for all 
Asiatic peoples. They resent, and prop- 
erly resent, being classified by this coun- 
try’s laws as inferior or as unworthy in 
comparison with the peoples of other 
continents. Such classification in our 
naturalization law, as they know and as all 
informed persons know, is made ridiculous 
by the truth. It is a survival from an 
earlier period of American law-making, 
at variance with the established facts of 
our day, and supported only by an un- 
reasoning, not to say baseless, race preju- 
dice. California’s utilization of that unjust 
classification of peoples in the naturaliza- 
tion law, to inflict upon Asiatic immigrants 
handicaps not inflicted upon immigrants 
from Europe, Africa or Australasia, is a 
subterfuge not creditable to California, 
and discreditable, while permitted to stand, 
to this nation. 

Japan does not claim the right to have 
even one of her subjects admitted into the 
United States. She grants freely the right 
of this country to exclude any and all 
immigrants, if it be deemed wise or neces- 
sary. What Japan does claim is that if 
even one of her subjects shall be admitted 
to residence in this country, that one 
shall also be admitted to the right of 
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American citizenship on equal terms with 
immigrants from all other nations; and 
that Japanese admitted to residence here 
shall be, as the existing treaty stipu- 
lates, protected in their property rights, 
against such discriminatory and hurtful 
laws as that one lately enacted by the 
state of California. It is impossible to 
argue against the essential justice of this 
claim. Nobody has attempted it. No- 
body will. 

It follows, therefore, that unless we are 
prepared to close our doors against the 
admission of any Japanese subject to resi- 
dence here (and, necessarily, to invite a 
like exclusion of all Americans from 
Japan), we must amend our naturalization 
law to admit qualified Asiatics to citizen- 
ship. Such an amendment would nullify 
California’s alien land law, and would 
serve effective notice upon California’s 
politicians that they must abandon their 
purpose further to irritate Japan by enact- 
ing a law to segregate Japanese children 
from other children in the public schools 
of that state. It would remove the cause 
of contention between the two great, 
proud peoples which inhabit the opposite 
shores of the Pacific; it would guarantee 
lasting amity and profitable commercial 
and intellectual intercourse between them, 
and it would make good our high profes- 
sions of friendship uttered when our 
warships forcibly opened Japan’s doors 
so that our country might introduce Japan 
into the council of the nations. 

The Japanese and Chinese governments 
have no desire to flood the Pacific coast 
with Asiatic immigrants; nothing of the 
sort is contemplated or need take place. 
But their desire for simple courtesy, for 
relief from an absurd, unnecessary and 
humiliating racial and national discrim- 
ination in our state and national laws can 
be and at the earliest possible moment 
ought to be granted. 

During April and May of this year I 
visited California to study the situation 
on the ground. What I saw and heard 
in and around Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento, Stockton and Fresno, 
the principal centers of Japanese settle- 
ment in California, leads me to believe 
the American people as a whole have not 
yet gained an impartial understanding 
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‘ this subject, nor adequately appraised 
tremendous importance. 
At the request of my friend Dr. Kiyoshi 
Kawakami, director of the Pacific Press 
ireau in San Francisco, and author of 
\merican-Japanese Relations,” “Asia at 
Door,” and other valuable books, I 
rote, for publication in the dozen Japanese 
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California to buy land or to lease land for 
more than three years, condemns them to 
join the large army of Americans who are 
landless and homeless. It condemns them 
to be either wage earners or land renters, 
competing against American wage earners 
and land renters for employment by the 
owners of California’s lands and industries. 
Most of these Japanese men, I am informed, 
would, if permitted, buy small tracts of farm 














HOUSE OWNED BY JAPANESE FARMER AT SACRAMENTO 


daily papers published in the United States 
and Canada and for transmission to the 
press of Japan, a statement as follows: 


“First: That the governments of the 
United States and Japan acted wisely in 
adopting the Agreement to limit immigration 
from Japan intothiscountry. This limitation 
will prevent more coming than can be ab- 
sorbed into our industrial life. The workers 
of the United States would be benefited if 
similar agreements were made with the gov- 
ernments of other countries from which we 
receive each year large numbers of immigrants. 

“Second: That the Alien Land Law of 
California was an economic blunder as well 
_ a violation of treaty obligations. This 
law, forbidding the thirty thousand to thirty- 
five thousand Japanese men resident in 


or garden land and make permanent homes 
thereon. They would in this way cease to 
compete against American wage earners in 
the labor market. They would become tax- 
payers, helping to support all social insti- 
tutions—roads, schools, the local govern- 
ments. Their increased contribution to the 
food supply would reduce the cost -of living 
for all residents of the towns and cities 
The Alien Land Law benefits only men who 
“buy labor.” It is a law to benefit the rich 
by sharpening competition among the poor 
for employment by the rich. I am surprised 
that the labor unions of California have not 
denounced this law for this its most apparent 
injustice to their members. I suppose the 
unions endorsed the law believing it would 
drive the Japanese out of California. They 
were mistaken. It will not do that. For this 
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reason: the Japanese laborers in California 
are economically far better off, even if denied 
citizenship and the right to own land, than 
any like number of Japanese laborers either 
in Japan or elsewhere on the globe. They 
will remain here. More will come year after 
year. Their children will grow up here. 
If forbidden to own farms and become inde- 
pendent producers of food, they will become 
each year a larger factor in the labor market 
of the towns and cities—competitors there 
against native wage earners. The Alien Land 
Law of California should have been entitled 
‘A Law to Force Asiatic Immigrants into 
Competition with American Wage Earners and 
Tenant Farmers for the Benefit of Ameri- 
can Employers and Landlords, and to Enrich 
Absentee Land Owners by Creating a Class 
of Farm Renters Who Are Forbidden Ever to 
Acquire Land.’ 

“Third: That our naturalization law 
should be amended. This law ought to per- 
mit the limited number of Japanese who may 
come here, under the Agreement, to become 
American citizens after they shall have duly 
qualified for the privilege. The United States 
is dedicated to human freedom. Only by 
gross violation of American ideals can we 
permit the segregation here of any class of 
persons permanently denied the privileges 
of citizenship. There is no room beneath 
the American flag for any race of servile 
persons, nor for any who cannot be absorbed 
into the American population without lower- 
ing the nationel standards of intelligence, 
industry and patriotism. There is strong 
presumptive proof that immigrants from 
Japan are worthy of admission to American 
citizenship in the facts that they desire it 
so eagerly and seek it so persistently. They 
cannot and will not be allowed to come in 
numbers sufficient to create large un-assimi- 
lated alien groups in our midst. But our laws 
should be framed to encourage the limited 
number who may come each year to become 
as quickly as possible home-owning, wealth- 
producing, tax-paying, law-abiding citizens. 
This, 1 am convinced, is the desire of nearly 
all who come here from Japan. We shall be 
stupid if, permitting them to come, we deny 
them opportunity to gratify this rational 
desire. 

“Neither the small number of Japanese 
resident in America (less than 75,000), nor 
the smaller number of Americans resident 
in Japan, is the only important factor in the 
relations of the two peoples. A major factor 
is the large and constantly increasing trade 
between Japan and the United States. Last 
year the United States sold to Japan goods 
worth $60,000,000 and bought Japanese 
products worth $90,000,000. America is 
Japan’s largest customer. Yet the labor 
product of the Japanese in California is not 
negligible. Say that twenty-five thousand 
of them each year produce commodities 
worth $1,000 per man. This is, 1 believe, a 
conservative estimate. The total of their 
yearly contributions to the new wealth of 
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California is, then, not less than $25,000,00: 
They do not, to be sure, receive so much «s 
that in wages or in profits from the land they 
rent. Land owners and buyers of their wage 
labor take a considerable profit from their 
toil. American workers in California citi 
get more and cheaper food because of Ja; 
anese labor; the Japanese produce seve: 
tenths of all the fruits and vegetables cor 
sumed in Los Angeles, and proportionate! 
large percentages of the food supplies of tl 
other California cities. 

“It is important to the workers of bot 
countries that peaceful relations betwee: 
the two nations shall continue unbroken 
that the markets of neither shall be close: 
against the products of the farms and work 
shops of the other. Yet it is only fair to say 
to the Japanese in California that whatever 
privileges they may win in the United State 
must be triumphs of character solely. They 
are pioneers, strangers in a strange land 
They must prove in their work, in thei 
trading, in their homes that they are intel- 
lectually and morally the peers of the peopl 
among whom they have come. They must 
win by worth. That they wil do so, even 
under the handicap of a law forbidding them 
to acquire homes here, I do not doubt 
They will do it because they are pioneers, 
with pioneer habits of industry and thrift. 
Their children will be born to American citi- 
zenship. The real test of their quality, of 
their fitness for assimilation into the Ameri- 
can mass, will come in the second generation, 
the first generation born on American soil. 
If the parents of this first generation of 
Japanese-Americans wil] make every effort 
to rear their sons and daughters in accord- 
ance with the best American ideals of indus- 
try and honor, they will supply the only 
possible solution of a problem which now 
occasions doubt and hesitation in the minds 
of fair and liberal men in both countries 

“Some professional politicians will seek 
election to office by preaching race prejudice 
—the base resort of mean minds. The Jap- 
anese in California have nothing to gain by 
entering into argument with such men. 
The final settlement of the problem, as I have 
indicated above, does not rest with the 
politicians. It will be determined by the use 
which the Japanese now here make of their 
present opportunities. If they are sober, 
industrious, courteous, mindful of their fair 
obligations public and private; if they pro- 
cure for their children a public school educa- 
tion, they will gradually conquer the race 
prejudice natural between two peoples who, 
however equally matched in intellect, are 
dissimilar in language and in race. And 
they will do more than can be done by fleets 
and armies or by all the statesmen to insure 
lasting honorable peace between Japan and 
the United States.” 


Under the Agreement limiting immigra- 
tion, the Japanese government grants 
passports to America only to those among 
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; subjects who are qualified under the 
rms of the Agreement. And the fact 
at last year less than sixty of these 
\ssports were even questioned by the 
itchful agents of the American Immigra- 
m Bureau seems to prove that the 
\panese government is scrupulously exact 
, honoring the spirit of the Agreement. 
ipanese who come with capital to buy 
nd or to engage in other business are 
lmitted, together with those who come 
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a second term the fact that he “defied 
the big stick at Washington” and jammed 
through the Alien Land Law, in his first 
term—professed, in an interview I had 
with him, to doubt the accuracy of the 
Federal Bureau’s figures on Japanese 
immigration. He admits California takes 
no state census; he has no figures to chal- 
lenge those of the Bureau; he merely 
regards “the steady increase’ in the 
population of the Japanese ‘‘quarters”’ 














STRAWBERRY GARDEN CULTIVATED BY JAPANESE FARMER IN CALIFORNIA 


Both farm and house are owned by the Japanese 


on Official business, or as travelers, or as 
students supplied with funds for their 
support while in this country, or the wives 
and families of Japanese resident here 
before the Agreenient or who were admit- 
ted under the Agreement. The total so 
admitted last year was a trifle over six 
thousand, of whom less than eight hundred 
were newcomers entering this field for the 
first time to engage in farming or trade. 
Most of the six thousand were men re- 
turning here after visits to the mother 
country, or members of the families of 
Japanese men already here. Governor 
Johnson of California, who with doubtful 
taste made his campaign for re-election 
partly on an appeal to race prejudice— 
iting as one of his chief claims for 


of the California cities as proof that more 
are entering than the Bureau has accounted 
for. 

Governor Johnson in our interview 
defined the Alien Land Law as wise legis- 
lation, on the ground that “unfortunately, 
wherever the Japanese buy land, the 
Caucasian farmers will not remain in the 
same neighborhood.” He seems to see 
only the land owners’ interest in the 
situation; to be blind to the effect of a 
law which must each year force a larger 
number of Japanese laborers into compe- 
tition with the Caucasian wage earners of 
California’s towns and cities. Thus far this 
competition has been slight, because_most 
of the Japanese laborers, trained to_agri- 
culture, have engaged in that work, either 
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as wage earners or as tenant farmers. 
Their total land ownership in California, 
lands bought before the passage of the 
Alien Land Law, both individual and cor- 
porate, is less than twenty square miles 
scattered in numerous counties, and nearly 
all of it in small tracts. The governor was 
profoundly solicitous that the “land of 
California be preserved to the people of 
California,” but he has not lifted a finger 
to procure such just taxation of the enor- 
mous tracts of farm land owned by a few 
very rich individuals and corporations 
in his state as to enforce its division and 
sale on fair terms to the landless and 
homeless Caucasians of California: the 
Miller barony, for example, consisting of 
ranches totaling more than a million acres 
in extent and on which, it is stated, the 
owner can drive his herds from the Mexican 
border to the Canadian line without cross- 
ing other acres than his own, excepting 
only the public highways. There are 
other huge tracts privately owned, much 
of the land being held “off the market” 
absolutely, not for sale at any price, or 
if for sale, at prices far beyond its fair 
value. It is not, then, the wish to prevent 
the few thousand Japanese immigrants 
from “getting title to all the idle farm land 
of California’ —enough of it lying unused 
to afford homes to ten million people— 
that supports the Alien Land Law. It 
is the determination by the Caucasians, 
or a majority of them, to prevent the 
Japanese from getting any foothold at all 
if it can be prevented. And this deter- 
mination is based on race prejudice, on 
unwillingness to absorb the Asiatic immi- 
grants into the American mass. The truth 
is more provocative and therefore more 
dangerous than the false pretence, but in 
dealing with a matter of such vital 
importance, it is imperative for the people 
of the United States, who will have finally 
to pass upon the issue one way or another, 
to know the truth. 


|‘ seems to me to be certain that Japan 
will not submit, permanently, to be 
singled out, among the civilized nations 
of the earth, for exclusion of her nationals 
from American citizenship, on the ground 


of racial inferiority. I do not pretend to 
be able to guess how soon the demand 
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for recognition as equals will be mad 
imperative, but I know, as well as I knoy 
I am living, that the demand is coming 
in due time. And I know that when i 
comes it will be backed up by the othe 
Oriental peoples insofar as they shall, b) 
that time, have acquired government 
sufficiently strong to give expression t 
their desire. 

Caucasians—British and American 
have fenced in nearly all of the desirable 
vacant territory on the earth and hav: 
warned Asiatics to keep out. This propo- 
sition to reserve the unoccupied space for 
the growth of the presently dominant 
race will be challenged, never doubt that, 
before being acquiesced in by the also 
growing Asiatic peoples. 
room for their overflow. They are very 
rapidly adopting the Western world’s 
implements of industry and _ warfare. 
Their tremendous populations, schooled 
through centuries in abstinent living and 
severe industry, and possessing intel- 
lectual powers which it would be unwise 
to assume are inferior to those of the 
Caucasian, make it a very nice sporting 
argument whether the Caucasians will be 
able to carry their point. Great Britain’s 
predicament is this: She would rather 
keep India than all the remainder of her 
foreign possessions or colonies. India is 
the bright particular jewel in the British 
crown. Yet the British colonials in Can- 
ada, in Australia and New Zealand and 
elsewhere around the globe have, on their 
own initiative, through their local parlia- 
ments, slammed their doors in the faces 
of immigrants from India. The Indians 
are hot about it, and growing hotter all 
the time. They are legally “subjects of 
the British empire,” yet are barred out 
of all portions of the empire in which they 
might find opportunity to improve their 
economic condition. 

America forced open the closed doors 
behind which Japan was living apart from 
the rest of the world. The Allies served 
notice on China that the Chinese could 
not close their doors against the Cauca- 
sians. They have laid down to the Asiatics 
the doctrine, ‘‘What’s yours is 
what’s ours is our own.” 

I don’t believe we can “get by” with 
it. I don’t believe we have any right to. 


They, too, want 


ours; 
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luring my wanderings up and down Cali- 
ornia I met and talked with Japanese of 
il sorts and conditions, from the brilliant 
oung acting Consul-General in San 
Francisco to the farm laborer, the mer- 
hant, the Buddhist priest, the secretaries 
the Japanese associations centering in 
the cities around which the Japanese are 
settled, the wives and children of the 
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Proof that nature has set no bar to the 
mixture of the races is afforded by their 
constant intermingling around on the 
other side of the world—along the frontier 
between Asia and Europe. Indeed, proof 
is there afforded that the assimilation of 
the races of Asia and Europe is a mere 
matter of contact. 

Here in the American West several 














HOME OF JAPANESE FARMER AT FLORIN, CALIFORNIA 


farmers, the fruit growers on leased farms, 
graduates of European horticultural col- 
leges, editors of daily newspapers, report- 
compositors—and they are ‘“‘just 
folks,” like any others. Eager to acquire 
American citizenship, to make homes here, 
to get out of the “‘quarters” into homes 
of their own among the rest of the people; 
proudly but silently sensitive to slights 
based on race—usually from Caucasians 
not fairly representative of the best intelli- 
gence or the sporting spirit of our race; as 
a rule finely courteous—some of the young 
men prone to resent insults, but in the 
main disciplined as I could wish our own 
people might be to “‘consider the source,” 
and let such incidents pass in silence. 


ers, 


Japanese men have taken American ‘wives. 
Their children are little Americans, keen 
witted, alert in body and mind, the older 
ones, in many instances, not readily dis- 
tinguishable from other American children. 
They are likely, in the first generation born 
here, to be often subjected to persecution 
and childish ostracism because of their 
unlikeness to the other children in the 
schools; but unless it be deemed wise 
to break off all peaceful relations with 
Japan, it would be the height of folly to 
provide separate schools for the Caucasian 
and the Japanese children. The public 
school is the true gateway to American 
citizenship—for the native born as well as 
for the children of the immigrants. If 
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left to their own devices, children will 
seldom or never discriminate. Discrimi- 
nation is suggested to them by grown 
folks—their parents, or the newspapers, 
or politicians using race prejudice as a 
means of getting elected to office. Jap- 
anese coming here after reaching ma- 
turity find our language a difficult one to 
master; their children born here, whether 
one or both parents are fapanese, speak 
English as readily and as naturally as other 
children. 


ETURNING for a moment toGovernor 

Johnson’s statement that Caucasian 
farmers will not remain in the neighborhood 
where Japanese farmers have bought land, 
I have to record that this is not true in 
all cases; that I found, in several instances, 
American and Japanese farmers working 
adjoining farms, on as good terms as if 
one had been a German, the other a 
Norwegian. Their children attend the 
same school, speak the same language, 
play the same games, squirt the mud of 
the road between their toes in the same 
way and with the satre zest that srall 
barefoot country boys have always ex- 
hibited in this fascinating play. Their 
wives have not the sarre close friendly 
relations they would have, did either speak 
the other’s language well, or did both 
speak the same language; but this is a 
defect which time will remove. I remember 
in my boyhood seeing much the same 
violent race prejudice exhibited against 
poor immigrants from other countries. 
Those earlier comers have made good 
and are now privileged in their turn to 
denounce these newest comers from across 
the Pacific. But just as the earlier migra- 
tions lived down the racial dislike and 
were absorbed into the mass, so it will be 
with these keenly-intelligent, ambitious, 
resourceful people coming from Japan. 
They bring, like all the others, certain 
traits and qualities which will be desirable 
additions to the amalgam. Indeed, it 
is precisely because they are ambitious 
and intelligent, because they refuse to 
accept permanently the rank of servants, 
because they insist on their right to de- 
velop their status according to their natural 
ability, that the Japanese are objected 
to so strongly by Caucasians who feel no 
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resentment toward the Chinese. This 
was illustrated by a conversation I had 
with a banker on a train going from San 
Francisco to Los Angeles. The banker 
is the son of an Italian immigrant. He 
said his bank dealt with several hundred 
Japanese farmers settled around one of 
the large cities of central California. He 
summarized his objections to the Japanese 
thus: 

“The minute a Jap gets off the steam- 
ship he buys an English dictionary and 
begins studying it, and within a week he 
can write his name in English. As soon 
as he earns his first wages he buys American 
clothes, and tries to adopt the American 
way of living, as far as he can. When he 
works for wages, he knows exactly how 
much he has earned—and he demands 
every last cent of it. If he rents land and 
his crop fails, he’ll skip out and never pay 
his rent, and we have no way of finding 
hi to sue for the rent.” 

“Do you mean,” I asked, ‘“‘that he does 
tlis when he has contracted to pay so 
much an acre cash rental or when he rents 
on shares?” 

“T mean,” said the banker, ‘“‘when he 
rents on shares, agreeing to pay the owner 
of the land one-fourth of the crop for the 
use of the land.” 

“And do you think,” I asked, “‘that 
when he has put in his season at work on 
the land and his crop fails, that he ought 
to be compelled to bear not only his own 
seventy-five per cent of the loss, but the 
land owner’s twenty-five per cent as well?” 

“Certainly,” the banker replied. “He 
ought to go ahead another year and pay 
the two years’ share rental out of the 
second year’s crops.” 

He added: ‘They live in shacks; they 
don’t improve their farms; they lower the 
standard of appearances in the districts 
where they get farms.” 

Naturally the man who is denied the 
right to buy a farm or to lease it for more 
than three years, and who, as a rule, is 
compelled to pay a higher rent than other 
men, will not spend any more on improve- 
ments than just enough to get the crop 
made. Yet on several farms leased by 
Japanese farmers I found flowers planted 
in the dooryards, vines at the windows, 
and other evidences of a desire to make 
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and keep the place as comfortable as the 
meager provision by the owner made pos- 
sible. And on other little farms, owned 
by Japanese, I found neat new cottages, 
with the beginnings of landscape garden- 
ing and a general air of thrift not always 
noticeable on American farms. On one 
215-acre place I found a Japanese lessee 
paying $50 an acre yearly cash rent, or 
$10,750 a year for the farm, and clearing 
several thousand dollars a year after pay- 
ing good wages to an average of forty hired 
men. That man is one of the most skilful 
hop and fruit growers in California. On 
another two hundred acre place, where 
the lessee paid $25 an acre cash rental, 
employing Japanese field hands to whom 
he paid wages of $40 and $45 a month with 
board, or $2 to $2.50 a day without board, 
I found fields as clean and buildings and 
tools as well kept up as on any American 
farm I ever visited. The Japanese lessee 
said he cleared a little money each year; 
not much, but he was supplying a large 
quantity of fresh vegetables and berries 
for the tables of Los Angeles and for 
shipment by Los Angeles commission 
merchants to points east. 

If the politicians will keep their hands 
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off, or if the people on sober second thought 
will rebuke the politicians for making a 
base use of the issue of race prejudice, 
time, the universal solvent, will solve this 
problem, without more than local friction. 

But, as I see it, a necessary preliminary 
to any such solution will be the amendment 
of our naturalization law to permit these 
industrious folk to become citizens, sharers 
in the privileges and responsibilities of 
the country in which they have sought 
homes for themselves and their children. 

Governor Johnson assured me that 
“Californians would resent such action 
by the nation vefy bitterly,” but I am 
inclined to believe that when the members 
of the California labor unions realize how 
Governor Johnson’s Alien Land Law has 
shut out the Japanese from making little 
farm homes, and how it must operate 
inevitably to force them into wage compe- 
tition with the union members for city 
jobs, they will be more likely to “resent 
very bitterly” this law for which the 
Governor was then claiming credit and a 
re-election. 

After all, we Americans do not dwell 
upon an inaccessible island; we inhabit the 
world. 


OLD-TIME SONG 


YOUNG voice goes on singing all day long 
Light airs melodious in this crowded street, 
Amid loud roar of traffic, tramp of feet, 
Mad rush and medley of fast-hurrying throng; 
A young voice singing ever clear and strong 
In tones of innocence divinely sweet 
Is heard in measured music to repeat 
Unstudied cadences of old-time song. 


Is it that feelings are no longer stirred, 
That memories are not wakened by the voice 
Which over all this din and tumult rings? 
Are those rich melodies no longer heard 
That once moved souls to sorrow and rejoice, 
To be uplifted as on angel wings? 


—Isaac Bassett Choate, in “‘Realms of Song.” 
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On the Trail with 


Coy 


the Go-Hawks 


The Chief of Massachusetts 


HE Go-Hawks’ Happy Tribes are 
blazing a trail straight across 
the country from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, as a result of an 

organized movement to turn children’s 
love of playing “Indian” into something 
useful that will build character. To prom- 
ise to do one good deed a day is the only 
initiation, and the membership takes in 
the young in heart from seven to seventy- 
seven years of age. 

From a small and pathetic beginning the 
Happy Tribe is developing into such a big 
and joyous organization that it is destined 
to have international attention. It all 
came about through a little crippled boy 
of nine, the original of the lame boy, 
‘Jimmie,” in “The Squaw Lady,” by 
Emilie Blackmore Stapp, author of the Go- 
Hawk series of books. He had read ‘The 
Trail of the Go-Hawks” and was almost 
instantly consumed with longing to be a 
Go-Hawk, play Indian and lead other 
doughty young warriors on the trail. But 
Jimmie’s limbs were paralyzed—poor 
kiddie! 

Someone carried the story of the boy and 
his wish to the young author, who confesses 
quite frankly that still, down deep in her 
heart, she believes in fairies. Because she 
understands the longings of children her 
heart was touched. She made a journey 
to meet the little chap, for she wanted to 
find a way to make him happy, and that 
he, too, might be a Go-Hawk. It seemed 
to her that surely an Indian tribe could 
exist for even a crippled boy. 


She found Jimmie in an invalid’s chair, 
the shrunken limbs covered with a gay red 
afghan. “If I could only be in a tribe,”’ he 
wailed, ‘but nobody would want me for an 
Indian.” 

Just at that moment four or five sturdy 
youngsters dashed down the street on their 
way home from school; the woman sensed 
all that there must have been in the boy’s 
heart as he glanced wistfully after them. 

“T tell you, Jimmie, suppose you and I 
form a tribe, and it shall grow and grow 
until it becomes the biggest in the world.”’ 

His eyes grew almost black from excite- 
ment. ‘‘Honest? But I can’t lead ’em!”’ 

“Yes, you can. I will tell you how. 
Everybody wants to be happy, Jimmie, 
and so we will call your tribe ‘The Happy 
Tribe.’ We’ll have in it both big and little 
‘Indians’ and our trail will be the blessed 
trail to happiness. Good deeds will be 
the only arrows a Go-Hawk will use, and 
we'll tomahawk bad actions.” 

“Can anybody join who wants to?” 

“Well, no—not just an-y-bod-y, Jimmie. 
First place they must be good Indians at 
heart who would rather make other folks 
happy than to be happy themselves. 
Goodness sakes! Jimmie, this will be a big 
tribe, for the world is full of folks who have 
never learned how to be happy and who do 
not know that the only sure way is to make 
somebody else happy first. They will all 
want to join your tribe.” 

“How will all know it’s my tribe?” 

That was a question over which his 
listener pondered gravely and then said, 
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ll get 
ms and 


you some Happy Tribe but- 
when anyone joins we will ask 

m to wear his button badge, which will 

vean he will try ‘to make the world a 

uppier place.’ There’s not another boy 
n the world who will have such a big tribe 
s yours, Jimmie.” 

“Do you think the President of the 

‘nited States would join, and Mr. Roose- 

It and Mr. Burdette and Mr. Carnegie 
ind maybe the King of England would 

ke to join, and—”’ 

“Yes, these are the very men who will 
vant to follow your happy trail when they 
understand about it.” 

“T know right now the one I want most 
f all to be The Big Chief; he wrote the 
Raggedy, Raggedy Man’ and ‘Little 
Orphant Annie’—” 

‘James Whitcomb Riley is the very one 

The Big Chief. You and I will wish 
nd wish, and some good fairy will make 
him want to do it.” 

He seemed to consider that point settled, 

wr after pondering a few minutes dreamily, 

suddenly looked up with a bright smile. 

‘I bet you Longfellow would have loved 
to join if he wasn’t dead. Mr. Kipling will 
yin. He likes boys.” He seemed to be 

turning over and over in his mind all the 
prospects of making his tribe a great one. 
‘I think Mrs. Burnett would like to be one 
f the squaws. It’s begun now, hasn’t it?” 

“Yes, the Happy Tribe is started.”’ 

Then the woman went away, carrying 

her heart the appealing memory of a 
oy’s white, eager face, his eyes shining 
ike stars, for he had started a tribe. She 

id a vision that night, and she knew that 

e little child was destined to lead a great 
lan on the trail—the blessed trail of kind 
leeds to happiness. 


Jimmie’s wishes have 


S° it is proving. 
come true as to whom shall be his Big 
ief, for that best-beloved friend of little 
ldren has sent this message: 

es Riley thanks the Go-Hawks’ Happy 
[ribe for the honor they have done him by 


leclaring him their chief. He is proud to be 
e chief of little children and of those with the 

pirit of little children, even though ‘the golden 
air be gray.’ And so he returns this message of 
tatitude and sends you all this word of cheer: 
The world is full of roses, and the roses full of dew, 
And the pa is full of heavenly love that drips for 

me and you, 
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Mr. Riley has since written that he re- 
members well the days of his own boyhood 
when he loved to play ‘Indian’ and was on 
the trail every day, but he assures Jimmie 
that there was never a name so pretty as 
“The Go-Hawks’ Happy Tribe.” 

Although so very ill when the message 
reached dear “Bob” Burdette at ‘“Sunny- 
crest,” his home in California, he sent 
word that he had gladly donned his 
button which made him Chief of the 
Happy Tribes of California. ‘‘Here are 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 

The friend of all little children, 
Jimmie to be the big chief of “ 
Tribe” 


who was chosen by 
The Go-Hawks’ Happy 


my words to the Go-Hawks’ Happy Tribe,” 
he wrote, “and they have taken all the 
strength of one of my ‘good days.’ Give 
them all my love and assurances of my 
affectionate loyalty.” 

Mr. Burdette’s message to the youth of 
the land will become as a creed to the 


Happy Tribe. It is as follows: 


MAKING THE BEST OF THE WORST 


Some Resolutions of the **Go- Hawks’ Happy Tribes” 


Because I am born into a world of many 
imperfections and daily temptations; be- 
cause I have many faults already and am 
liable to acquire others, I resolve that I will 
make my faults my virtues. 
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I will be proud—too proud—to think a 
foul thought; too proud to do a vile deed. 

I will hate a lie; I will despise a deception; 
I will scorn a mean action. 

I will fear temptations, and avoid them if 
I can, but I will fight them if I must, and will 
fight them to the death, showing no quarter. 

I will slay my enemies by making them my 
friends which is far better than making them 
my brothers. For brothers are not always 
friends, but true friends are always better 
than brothers. 

I will be cruel to my faults, no matter how 
pleasant they may seem to be to me. I will 
“pluck out my right eye,’’ if it sees falsely 


CHIEF 


hief"’ 


“BLACK HAW K" 


Among palefaces the “‘c 
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captives. Thus will I strive to make it come 
true in my life that “best men are molded 
out of faults.” 


ROBERT J. BURDETTE. 


Dated, at the Lodge of the Chief, 
at Sunnycrest, Pasadena, 
February 18, 1914. 


FROM across the seas comes Rudyard 

Kipling’s best wishes to the Happy 
Tribe and his acceptance of membership. 
Strickland Gillilan is another “big boy” 
with the spirit of youth so strong in his 


i_< 


AND HIS HAPPY TRIBE 


is known as Casper Wister Haines, a nephew of Owen Wister, the famous author. 


Chief Black Hawk and the members of his tribe in hot weather each keep a pan filled every day with fresh 
water on their lawns for the comfort of the birds 


and crookedly for me; I will ‘cut off my right 
hand,”’ should it deal treacherously with me. 
Companionships that lead me into evil ways 
I will renounce if I cannot transform them 
into righteousness 

I will fear to do wrong because of the misery 
I might cause myself and bring upon others; 
I will fear to go wrong ever so little a way 
lest I might lose myself and those who trust 
me as a guide. 

So I will make my pride, my hates, my fears, 
my cruelties, my temptations—all my faults 
and evil propensities, “captives of my bow 
and spear,’ captured in fair, honorable, 
openly declared war and straightforward 
battle. And I will compel them to bow down 
to me and to serve me, even as conquerors 
in all ages have made life-slaves of their 


heart that he was among the first to join 
the Happy Tribe. 

When Mr. Frederick M. Hubbell was 
informed recently that he had been de- 
clared chief of the Happy Tribe of Iowa, 
he gleefully accepted his new title, pledging 
with enthusiasm to find all the good In- 
dians he could to lead on the happy trail. 


She movement is rapidly growing, and 
finds great favor among the boys and 


girls, and the Sunday-schools are. now 
taking it up, the children being eager to do 
kind deeds and to make the day happier 
for somebody else. What a pleasure it is 








THE LATE ROBERT JONES BURDETTE 
American writers ever came closer to the hearts of the people than Bob Burdette. He was a friend of 
everybody. We cannot forget his words of mirth that rung around the earth. He lived life in the 
affectionate esteem of all who knew him. Well do I remember his kindliness to a cub reporter whom he treated 
with all the deference of a magazine editor or a distinguished potentate. His contributions to the NATIONAL 
and HEART THROBS have made for him a warm place in the hearts of our readers. Bob Burdette and Mark 
Twain are two names that will live in American literature because they interpreted American humor and 
American hope and optimism 


Blow low ye winds of the Pacific 
O'er the grave of our beloved Bob Burdette 
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to read the cheery little letters that come 
in from the Happy Tribe members all over 
the land, all of whom promise to do at 
least one kind act each day. And since 
the movement creates the desire in the 
child to be kind it has the endorsement 
of the grown people, many of whom are 
joining. There are over 8,000 children 
throughout the country who are now wear- 
ing the Happy Tribe buttons. When they 
all get together what a wonderfully big and 
jolly gathering there will be! And every 
child that belongs has reached out to help 
increase the membership by inviting all 
his or her cousins and friends to join. 
Innumerable stories might be told of the 
children’s kindness to birds and animals; 
their loyal little efforts to do kind deeds 
every day and thus be true to the tribe’s 
motto to “‘make the world a happier place.” 
All last summer the Happy Tribe chil- 
dren supported two sick and destitute 
babies, members sending ten cents each 
to provide a day’s care for a baby. “‘Mabel”’ 
and ‘‘Wesley”’ became known the country 
over as ““The Happy Tribe babies.”” When 
the call came for gifts for the Christmas 
Ship the Go-Hawks responded with such 
enthusiasm that over four thousand ar- 
ticles of clothing, food and toys were sent 
in the name of the Happy Tribe. At 
present the children are engaged in an 
even greater work, that of raising a fund 
for destitute children in the war zone. 
Their fund for the relief of the Belgian 
children is being spent under the personal 
supervision of Dr. S. Stuart Starritt of 
London, head of The Presbyterian Church 
of England. From the North, South, 
East, West, the children are responding 
eagerly to the call of distress from their 
little cousins over the sea. 
*. Go-Hawks make special efforts to be kind 
to older people because of the love they 
bear their dear “‘Big Chief.”” For the sake 
of little Jimmie they constantly endeavor 
to be gentle to children who cannot run 
and play. They know now that the birds 
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and the flowers in the woods, the fish in 
the brooks are calling just as loudly to the 
crippled children as to themselves. Shut-in 
youngsters are especially welcome to the 
Happy Tribes. One little’ girl writes, 
“It’s so nice to think I can be in something 
with other boys and girls even if I am sick.”’ 

“T want all the sick boys and girls in the 
world in my Happy Tribe,” recently de- 
clared Jimmie. ‘Course we have to have 
well folks to do the work, but I want sick 
ones to be sure to send for a button. Let’s 
watch out for them. Maybe we'll send 
each other letters. Anyway we'll all be 
in the same tribe. There’s lots for even 


” 


us to do, just to make folks happy. 
“Of course there is, laddie, but that will 

be the joy of it all—the opening of happy 

trails in all sorts of unexpected places.”’ 


b lee is the real story of the founding 
of the Happy Tribe; the little brave 
who started it forgets his pain and laughs 
gleefully as he thinks of the braves and 
squaws everywhere who are joining and 
asking for the Go-Hawk buttons. When 
the summons comes for Jimmie to start 
away on the long trail, from which there 
is no returning, but which leads to the 
“happy hunting grounds,’ we know it 
will be with a contented smile, bravely as 
a warrior should go. It may not be so 
very long before the little chap must start, 
but it will be the easier for him, because 
he has had gratified his great wish and 
founded an Indian tribe. Its members 
for years will smile tenderly as they think 
of Jimmie, and for his sake they will help 
others to join the one shining trail of life, 
which alone leads to happiness. 


Note:—Every little boy or girl who wants 
to join the Go-Hawks’ Happy Tribe, of which 
James Whitcomb Riley is the Big Chief, can 
secure his button badge of membership free 
through the Des Moines Capital. Send a 
two-cent stamp to cover cost of mailing and 
your name and address. Send all communica- 
tions relative to the movement to the Happy 
Tribe Editor, Des Moines Capital 








A Journey Through the 
Texan Empire 


by Flynn Wayne 


N former times when railroads issued 
transportation in exchange for adver- 
tising, the average American editor of 
the city, town or village paper was an 

inveterate traveler, and the people of the 
‘ountry knew more of each other than had 
formerly been the case. 

It was in those days, over twenty-five 
years ago, that Mr. B. B. Herbert or- 
ganized the National Editorial Association, 
omposed chiefly of editors and publishers 
of the papers in the smaller places, most 
of the members being distinguished as the 
“big men” of their home towns. 

As a beardless youth I became a mem- 
ber, and one of the ideal pleasures of my 
life since then has been the annual tour 
made with my brother editors. It excels 
traveling alone, because the comments 
of several hundred companiors en route are 
decidedly invigorating, and from the pens 
of these editors flow astounding yarns and 
columns of publicity, measured by scores 
of miles in actual foot measure. 

The meetings of this organization have 
taken place all over the country from coast 
to coast, and even the withdrawal of rail- 
road transportation has not discouraged 
its annual gatherings. By traveling to- 
gether, eating together, living together 
for several weeks on the trains, the so- 
ciety has developed a most happy family 
spirit. Every state and territory, and 
even the Panama Canal, has been visited, 
and this year the gathering was held at 
Houston, Texas, closely adjacent to the 
war drama then being staged beyond the 


Rio Grande. At the Rice Hotel, a great 
hostelry of eighteen stories, with every- 
thing known to modern hoteldom, the cries 
of the vendors of ‘war extras’ disturbed 
the sleep of the editor as he wondered how 
his own extras were getting on at home. 
The program for the meeting was com- 
plete, covering a wide range of subjects, 
dealing with American topics by speakers 
from Alaska to Florida and New England 
to Lower California. From these discussions 
have been initiated many prominent pro- 
jects. One of the former presidents in 
the Association, Dean Williams of the 
University of Missouri, was one of the 
first to make a school of journalism a 
success at the University of Missouri. 
After the first rush of greetings and 
after being properly labeled for identifi- 
cation, the editors started in to organize 
their sessions and then—to “ee the town. 
Houston is surely a hummer, and the 
Houston hustlers certainly know how to 
do things. I thought so when I was there 
ten years ago, but when I looked on the 
Houston of today, I had to rub my eyes, 
thinking I must be in the wrong place. 
With its towering buildings, and seventeen 
railroads meeting the sea (or they will meet 
the sea when the projected ship channel is 
completed), Houstoners claim the prize city 
of southeastern Texas. Her beautiful 
homes indicate prosperity, and everybody 
shouts and hustles for Houston all the 
time. The spirit of the battlefield of 
San Jacinto which gave Texas her inde- 
pendence through the dauntless courage 
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of Houston and his riflemen is apparent 
everywhere. 

Houston has a unique plan of taxation 
with J. J. Pastoriza as Land Tax Commis- 
sioner. It is not a purely single tax 
measure, because they do tax other things 
besides land. Houses, merchandise and 
machinery are taxed at a smaller per cent 
of value than land, and cash, household 
furniture and credits are totally exempt 
from taxation. The Houston plan has 
ittracted widespread attention. 

There is a charm about Houston that 
can only be fully appreciated by the as- 
sociation. Here is the Rice Institute, a 


“Aoustoris Welcome to the World” 


ONE OF HOUSTON’S SKYSCRAPERS 
Being eighteen stories in height, with all the conveniences and appurtenances of a 
first-class modern hotel 
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university which started out with an e1 
dowment of ten million dollars, and who 
president, Dr. Lovett, has already made 
splendid record. Here also are centeré 
great lumber and rice interests, and man 
big industrial undertakings are projects 
for the near future. 

Over the lowlands to Galveston, fift 
miles away, the editors went on a Sunday 
and after voyaging about the harbor an 
watching the troops leaving from the bus) 
wharves for Vera Cruz, they visited th 
city whose promising site and delightfu 
climate centuries ago fascinated the earl 
pirates of the Spanish Main. There stil 

exist here grim re 
minders of the ter 
rible flood, and in 
the cem :teries li 
the bodies of thou 
sands of people who 
lost their lives in 
that terrible catas 
trophe. Since then 
a great sea-wall has 
been built, and th« 
surface-line of th« 
city has been raised 
about twelve feet, so 
that no fear is felt of 
a repetition of the 
great disaster. Along 
the sea-wall are 
great bathing pavil 
ions, and Hotel Gal 
vez already ranks as 
one of the popular 
Southern seaside 
resorts. Across the 
bay, another thriv- 
ing metropolis, Tex- 
as City, has sprung 
up as a shipping 
port. Five miles of 
waterfront tells the 
story of Galveston 
Harbor and its com- 
merce. It already 
enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being the 
largest seaport in 
the Southwest, rank- 
= s 
ing next to New 
York and Boston. 
It seemed especially 
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sing to the Northern editors to see 
h flowers and feathery palm trees as 

re abounded. 
San Antonio the poetic! 
es there loves it—dust 
t eat the dust, and are 
ippy. All through the 
wn the witchery of an- 
uity is complete. The 
missions located here 
‘mute reminders of the 
rly settlement. of this 
tion by Spaniards from 
e Canary Islands. Old 
oss and grass-covered 
ins tell a quaint story as 
nteresting as those told of 
e ancient castles on the 
thine; but the most en- 
ralling tale must always 
e that of the siege and storming of the 
\lamo, where one hundred and eighty-three 
\mericans were massacred by the Mexi- 
ns under Santa Anna, who spared neither 
he sick nor wounded. The wall is still 
tanding in the center of the city, by which 
David Crockett, Colonel James Bowie and 
other Texan heroes fought game to the 
Through the inspiration of their 
lf-sacrifice Texas became a Republic 
ind later on added a large territory to the 
United States by annexation. San An- 
tonio is still full of the spirit then inspired. 
Her citizens are widening the 


Everyone who 
and all. They 


streets, 


one ~* . a 


PALM-SHADED WALK THROUGH RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT OF 


GALVESTON 
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building new hotels and skyscrapers, in- 
stalling new industries and costly homes, 
and planning on a big Union Station. 
The oldest town in Texas still claims the 
distinction of being the metropolis, and 


AQRESIDENCE*IN HOUSTON 


it was at San Antonio that the party had 
a real Mexican dinner, “chili-con-carne”’ 
with all the trimmings, and “real hot 
stuff” it was; but, as the editors said, 
“hot stuff’ is what’s wanted in the news 
papers these days. San Antonio would 
not be complete without a call at Albert’s 
Buckhorn Saloon, where is displayed every 
sort of a head or horn in the animal king- 
dom—a graphic reminder of the pioneer 
days on the plains. Just at this point 
it becomes apparent that if one put a 
hinge on the west corner of Texas and 
flopped it lengthwise into the Pacific the 
new peninsula would jut 
far beyond the western 
boundary of the United 
States, and if turned to 
the south would bridge the 
Caribbean Sea to South 
America. 

The committee soon let 
the visitors know all about 
the story of Texas. Every 
one talks Texas in Texas, 
and even the Mexicans 
down onthe border 
seemed to feel that though 
they could “lick” the 
United States, they were 
afraid of Texas, because 
Texas did not give them 
any money for their lands, 
while the United States 
did pay; moreover, they 
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we a chance now and 
en to come in contact 
ith the Texans—and 
at’s enough for them. 
n San Antonio there is a 
rge population of Mexi- 
ns. They live just as 
hey do in Mexico, and 
heir homes and 

vere like unto those 
Mexti- 
ins working in Texas 
re getting $1.50 per day, 
part of the six million 
that the city 
Antonio has ex- 
pended in improvements, 
while the border 
they receive only twenty- 
five cents a day. No 
wonder they think that 
Uncle Sam has Ceveloped the right sort 
of a government paternity. 

On to Austin whirled the trainload of 
litors. Here the stately dome of the 
apitol built by John V. Farwell of Chicago 
ind paid for in Texas lands, rises proudly 
ibove an eminence. The country about 
the city does not seem to warrant General 
Sherman’s earlier report of the state, for 
railroad development has opened up wide 
ireas, With still great regions left for future 
growth. 


houses 


cross the border. 


lollars 
of San 


across 


J 
ae 
1 


he editorial advent was celebrated at 


CAPITOL OF TEXAS, AUSTIN 


a real barbecue—the kind you read about. 
The party was welcomed and entertained 
by Governor Colquitt, who has been a 
conspicuous figure in the Mexican war 
situation and has added an impressive 
personality to the long list of distinguished 
Texas governors. He was a country editor 
himself and knew just how editors felt 
when away from home, and there was not 
a moment of time which was not enjoyed 
at the capital named after a Texas hero. 
Out to San Marcos where the fish 
hatcheries are located, a royal reception 
awaited the travelers, who began 
to rub their eyes in appreciation 
of the wonderful resources of the 

“‘Lone Star State.” 

At Georgetown, where the 
Southwestern University is lo- 
cated, the editors were received 
by the students, who were at- 
tired in cap and gown. The girls 
were dressed in white and served 
a typical Southern breakfast. in 
the dormitory. Ringing speeches 
and responses indicated that 
here was one of. the live and 
virile educational institutions of 
the South, which has turned out 
men and women who have done 
great things for the state and 
nation. The record of this insti- 
tution speaks for itself, and the 
present administration proposes 
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THE UNION STATION AT HOUSTON 


to carry.it onward into the highest rank of 
educational institutions. Professor Claude 
Carr Cody enjoys the honor of the chair 
of mathematics, which is being perma- 
nently endowed during the present cam- 
paign. He has been connected with this 
department for thirty-five years, and it 
was splendid to see the present and former 
students of the Southwestern University 
paying their tribute to Professor Cody and 
explaining the purposes of the Cody 
Foundation. The enthusiastic reception 
by the students was altogether infectious 
and inspiring, and Bursar Simpson and 
every one of the faculty has the true Texan 
spirit. This was the home of Mr. Lee J. 
Rountree and his charming wife who did 
so much to see that the Texan trip should 
be a revelation. 

Over the waxy soil of the “‘black belt”’ 
of Texas the train sped, with a stop at 
Temple and a glimpse at a farming and 
pastoral scene not excelled in the world. 
Rich, luxuriant crops told the story of 
Texas prosperity. 

On the horizon, afar off, was Waco with 
its towering skyscrapers, twenty-two sto- 
ries high. Here is located the “Cotton 
Palace,” wherein exhibitions are held every 
fall, at which time the decorations for the 
palace are all made of cotton. It attracts 
many thousand people and has become 
one of the established institutions of Texas. 
A visit was made to Baylor University, 
where a hearty welcome was extended by 
the students. Of course, there were 


speeches every few hours 
and then more speeches 
speeches of fifty-seven va 
rieties, usually starting and 
ending with ‘“‘ We welcome 
you to the city” and “We 
thank you, sir” —but every 
speech was fraught with 
information and teemed 
with interest. Not one of 
the party could have 
studied for years and ob- 
tained as comprehensive an 
idea of Texas as was fur 
nished in this succession of 
entertainments. Among 
other diversions the negro 
jubilee singers sang the old 
songs of the plantation 
from “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” to “Old 
Black Joe,” with plenty of melodies and 
negro songs, not soon to be forgotten. 

At Fort Worth the radius of the rivalry 
between that city and Dallas was entered. 
I recall seeing a lady in the Capitol at 
Washington who, when she noted that the 
weather station was at Fort Worth, would 
not stay longer, for she thought Dallas 
should have been the only place on the 
map. Fort Worth, with its beautiful 
homes and wonderful development of the 
past few years, is one of the wonders of 
Texas. 

Fort Worth is the center of cattle- 
ranges which have for many years fur- 
nished the country with its meat supply. 
A visit to the factory of Armour & Com- 
pany indicated at a glance at least one 
reason for the industrial supremacy of the 


WOODEN DOORWAY 
Chapel of San Jose Mission, San Anton 
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ity. ~ The Armour & Company institution 
vas an indication of what these corpora- 
tions are doing for Texas and the country, 
und their plant here is considered one 
f'the finest in the country. About the 
wuildings beautiful flowers were abloom, 
ind a growing display was made of the 
Burbank Spineless Cactus, in which prob- 
bly every cattle raiser in the Southwest 
is vitally interested as it reveals the prob- 
ibility of producing feed for cattle on arid 
pl \ins. 

As yet it has not been exploited much 
in the extreme western part of the state, 


Photo by Bryant Studio 
Fort Worth 


which is strange, because it furnishes a 
food that has all the qualities of the best 
grass, weeds and such products as sotol, 
besides having the most vigorous life 
and a capacity for propagation that some 
of the other grasses and weeds of West 
Texas do not seem to possess; sotol, for 
instance, is a very luscious branch of the 
cactus family that bears a pear-shaped 
fruit which has to be split with a knife, and 
having once been eaten up, it does not 
reproduce. With Burbank’s Spineless Cac- 
tus all that is necessary is to stick a leaf in 
the ground and it will grow. The hotter 
the sun the more luxuriant the growth. 
The Armour people have had a great many 
inquiries for samples of its cactus since they 
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planted this bed, and have given out a 
great deal of information on it, which is 
surprising in a way because of the fact 
that it was started simply from a motive 
of curiosity and interest, without any idea 
of its being an educational proposition. 
It was a matter of comment by every 
individual of the National Editorial As- 
sociation during their visit to the Armour 
& Company plant in Fort Worth, that 
they have spent a great deal of time and 
money in beautifying their grounds; and 
the surroundings of both packing houses, 
Armour’s and Swift’s, as well as the Stock 


OFFICE OF ARMOUR & COMPANY, FORT WORTH 


Yards Company, indicated an apprecia- 
ation of the value of beauty and adorn- 
ment around what has always been con- 
sidered a business notorious for roughness, 


uncouthness and bad odors. It was par- 
ticularly noticed that Armour & Company 
made a special point of this idea of beauty 
and cleanliness, not only outside, but in- 
side, and they also have a greenhouse and 
rose garden, which made the premises seem 
homelike. 

Mr. Armour is taking special care of 
his girl and women employees. He has 
furnished and,equipped a temporary room 
for them with a piano and such comforts 
and conveniences as are necessary for their 
proper care. There is also a matron who 
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BURBANK’'S EDIBLE SPINELESS CACTUS BED AT THE ARMOUR PLANT, FORT WORTH 


In the background 


looks after them not only physically but 
morally, and in the case of girls who have 


no homes, sees that they are safeguarded 
from the inevitable dangers that surround 
a young woman at work in any line of 


business. They have followed a broad 
humanity in the handling of their em- 
ployees, and this spirit is shown in every 
department of the packing house, indicat- 
ing that the old shibboleth “that a corpo- 
ration has no soul” is repudiated in the 
work at Fort Worth. 

Fort Worth has one of the most beauti- 
ful natural parks in the state, that would 
make even Central Park, the Metropolitan 
parks of Boston and the park system of 
Chicago sit up and take notice. The 
dinner at the River Crest Club by Mr. 
H. J. Finney that night will not soon be 
forgotten.. 

Just about as everybody was asleep on 
the train at twelve o’clock, along came a 
party of boosters with a cry of “extras.” 
The war fever had not abated, and in a 
few moments the pajama brigade was 
out. 

It was just a rollicking jolly band of edi- 
tors who found themselves the next morn- 
ing at Wichita Falls, a town that has sprung 
up on the prairies. The firm of Kemp 


is Mr. Al. Payatt, superintendent of the plant, who arranged for the planting of this bed 


& Fell, who have had much to do with the 
founding of the city, suggests the allitera- 
tive characters of Dickens. Here were 
parks, homes and evidences of one of 
the biggest towns for 15,000 people that 
you could find anywhere. Skyscrapers, 
big hotels and everything that would be 
expected in large cities are found in the 
smaller Texan cities. 

From here the party was taken on to 
the oil fields.. While there a heavy shower 
broke forth. It thundered and lightened. 
The lightning struck an oil well containing 
55,000 barrels of oil, and soon great black 
wreaths of smoke and flame shot forth. 
The volumes of flames did not mount high, 
but the smoke continued to pour out a 
pillar of fire by night and a cloud by day. 
It was altogether a rather spectacular 
welcome in fireworks. 

At Wichita Falls a large lake has been 
created on what was known in our geogra- 
phies as the “great plains” 
miles long. Here are located glass-jar, 
auto-truck and other factories—turning 
out one thousand cars of manufactured 
products every year. On the banks of 
the artificial lake is a pavilion in which a 
banquet was held, and just at sunset the 
oil-well set on fire that morning was shot 


a lake five 
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h a cannon and the lurid flames leaped 
» the very clouds just back of the tank 
lf against the luminous splendor of the 
ting sun, a spectacular and pyrotechnic 
ect that will never be forgotten. 
Electra was named after the daughter 
Mr. W. G. Waggoner, the great cattle- 
in whose ranches extend for rriles 
round. Here was Mr. Sheldon, 
n editor who was drawing two 
ousand dollars a month out of 
oil royalties. A barbecue 
is held out on the prairie, and 
1e steers were roasted in an 
ypen fire. It was altogether a 
lly good time. The wonders of 
he Electra oil fields were thor- 
uughly explored by the inquisitive 
<ditors. 
At the little town of Burk- 
uurnett the editors were given 
lowers by the young ladies and 
the stop at the station was 
ertainly a stirring one. Atop the box cars 
vere the audience. New towns are spring- 
ing up all over Texas, and the agricultural 
ind farm development going on out 
here on what a few years ago were only 
attle ranches show a marvelous growth 
in the state’s settlement. 
In all these weeks of traveling about, 
the state was not fully covered, for there 
was yet El Paso, eight hundred miles to 


serait ine 


THE BATTLEFIELD WHERE TEXAS WON ITS INDEPENDENCE 


FROM MEXICO 


the west, Corpus Christi and Brownsville, 
hundreds of miles to the southwest. From 
Brownwood came a greeting with gifts of 
pecan nuts, whose culture has become a 
great industry in that section. This is the 
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home of Lieutenant-Governor Mayes, one 
of the members of the association. The 
forest and wooded resources and the un- 
rivalled agricultural value of the rich delta 
and irrigated lands makes Texas almost a 
nation within itself. It was a great fron- 
tier state in the early part of the last cen- 
tury, when first men of sturdy brawn and 
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indomitable will went to the unknown and 
war-stricken Southwest. 

A quiet Sunday was spent in Dallas, 
preparing for the activities of Monday. 
When you stop in Dallas you—just say 
Dallas, that is enough. Why it is Dallas 
nobody knows, but everybody declares 
it is a great town, with its beautiful homes, 
towering skyscrapers and palatial hotels. 
Every year a state fair is held there which 
a million people attend. 
The exhibition buildings 
are of concrete, and the 
fair grounds are located 
conveniently in the city. 
Scattered over Dallas are 
educational institutions, 
and the farming lands of 
the section are the basis of 
wealth. Everything is new, 
vigorous and pushing, and 
the city is full of activity. 

Named for a Vice- 
President of the United 
States, Dallas has estab- 
lished an enduring fame, 
which even excels the ex- 
alted memory due to the Vice-Presidency 
of the Republic. The last banquet, pre- 
sided over by Colonel J. E. Farnsworth, 
was held here; there was a moistening of 
eyes and a tremble of the lips when the 
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editors parted, for in two weeks they had 
grown so well acquainted, that it seemed 
like breaking up home ties when the party 
separated. This remarkable tour through 
Texas was a revelation concerning the Lone 
Star State—a revelation not only as to 
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its cities and broad areas for producing a 
basic wealth in the soil, but as to the 
generous spirit of its people, who come from 
all parts of the country to a cosmopolitan 
state, and a state rightfully proud of its 
heritage. Under the constitution of the 
Republic, it has the privilege of dividing 
itself into four parts at any time, without 
even the consent of Congress; but it does 
not look as if Texas will ever divide, be- 
cause of a natural pride in its eminence in 
the sisterhood of states. Fifth on the list, 


capable of producing almost every crop 
known in the United States, with fine 
seaboard harbors and river navigation 
and even greater railroad development 
than elsewhere in the country, Texas feels 
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that it has a future development before 
unparalleled by any other state. 

What would have happened if the bord« 
had been extended a few hundred mik 
to the south, taking in all the norther 
states of Mexico, no one can tell. On 
thing is certain, however, that good gov 
ernment and industrious, fearless peopl 
have much to do with the development o 
a country. The making of new citie 
and the development of land has all th 
exhilaration of that anticipation whic! 
stimulates activity and ambition to pus! 
those things for which Texas is already 
famous. 

One thing that impressed me was that 
in Texas, the very hotbed of drastic legis 
lation, there is a swing to conservativ: 
regulation occasioned by a growing feeling 
that the country is suffering from too many 
attempts at reform and too much uncer- 
tainty as to terminal results. It looked as 
if the people were tired of political hos- 
tilities and opposed to further exploitation 
of political buccaneers. 

After reviewing business stagnation, the 
opinion grows that some statesmen have 
muddled affairs, and there is a decided 
undercurrent all along the line; that 
a halt had better be called, for the realiza- 
tion grows that there is some value still 
left in those energetic ‘and constructive 
forces that have been built up hitherto 
and that they deserve some consideration. 
The old adage of “‘killing the goose that is 
laying the golden egg”’ applies now as in 
times past. 


SKYSCRAPERS AT DALLAS 
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The Triumph » 
Henry Ford's Ideals 


by John B. Gorgan 


HEN President Wilson called 
Mr. Henry Ford to the 
White House to talk over 
business conditions, he took 
vunsel with a man of advanced business 
leals. A year or more ago I visited Mr. 
Henry Ford at Dearborn near Detroit, 
ind amid the scenes of his boyhood fe't 
hat I discovered at least one source of 
Mr. Ford’s ideals in his gentle, kind!y 
treatment of the birds. Hundreds of bird 
houses and other attractions combine to 
gather these songsters into an “earthly 
paradise,” and nowhere within all the 
broad acres surrounding his birthplace is 
inything allowed to injure or affright 
them. The first memory of his life was 
hearing the song of the robins as he lay 
caressed in his mother’s arms, and he has 
given the world a noble example of kind- 
ness to the birds that is not without its 
practical side, for as a farmer’s boy he 
knows and appreciates the great value of 
birds as effective allies in the fight against 
insects. 

In his bird houses Mr. Ford studied out 
the feasible conservation of the feathered 
tribe, and this of itself helps to make the 
woods and fields better dividend earners. 
The bird houses on the Ford farm are 
not the adornment of a game preserve, 
for Mr. Ford has accomplished a useful 
and practical protection for his crops in 
alliance with the birds by their unceasing 
warfare against insect pests, whose depre- 
dations have proved so costly in recent 
vears. It has been estimated that in a 


single year over $800,000,000 in loss has 
been inflicted on the crops of the country 
by insect pests which could have been 
prevented by birds. Counting this eight 
hundred million dollars as a tax on the 
people of the United States, the practical 
force of Mr. Ford’s unique idea at his 
Dearborn farm becomes more apparent. 
Only those who are familiar with woods 
and fields know how quickly insects multi- 
ply and how a few birds about a farm 
can hold this increase in check; indeed it 
is no less an authority than Professor Riley 
who discovered as many as thirteen gen- 
erations of insect life on a hop vine within 
one year. A census of the insect population 
would run up to trillions, far beyond the 
figures utilized in complicated astronomical 
calculations. 

With water and food at feeding stations 
duly numbered, it is no wonder that the 
birds linger here all winter, and this farm 
has been the entering wedge of a nation- 
wide campaign for the preservation of 
birds. The bird colony is a practical 
application of that same specialized com- 
mon sense which has characterized Mr. 
Ford’s career. When the Senate passed 
the McLean Bill, the members were flooded 
with telegrams from all parts of the coun- 
try, and one individual who was tireless 
and relentless in bringing about this splen- 
did conquest for the birds of America was 
none other than Henry Ford of Detroit, 
because he believed it would prevent the 
slaughter of thousands of birds who are 
at the mercy of hunters and would provide 
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millions in savings to the farmers of the 
country. In all his business and indus- 
trial career Henry Ford never drifted far 
away from the interest of the farmers of 
America. He has proven a true son of the 
soil and as a son of a farmer has always 
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Henry Ford. Later, when he was turnin 
out nearly one-third of the comparative! 
small number of automobiles then in us 
it was plainly to be seen that Henry For 
was going to make his mark in a busin 

way, with the same individuality an 
originality he has shown i: 








invention and desig 
Greater things than su 
cessfully making and sell 
ing automobiles absorb« 
his attention. 

His business policy an 


1 


organization seemed to b 
comparatively approachin; 
perfection in his methods of 
manufacture, economies in 
troduced in both labor and 
material, and of selling his 
His 
of effort and policy on 
comparatively 
but popular and distinctive 
features in inventing auto 
mobiles, was a 


goods. concentration 


few definite 


material 
factor in achieving his phe 
nomenal success in making 
money rapidly, through the 
popular recognition of new 
ideas and simple but char 
acteristic “‘Fordisms.” One 
car chassis, one of unvary 
ing but uniform coloring 
and finish, with one engine, 
strong, effective and simple 
in its operation and man 
agement; workshops in 
which good work was im- 








HENRY FORD 
The pioneer builder of the popular-priced automobile. 


the development of the modern automobile for practical purposes 


upheld the dignity and honor of the calling 
of his forbears. 

The unselfish democracy of Mr. Ford, 
which runs like threads of gold through an 
energetic, shrewd and practical business 
capacity, made him an eminently proper 
man for the President to consult. Even 
in the early days when I first met him, 
working in a comparatively small factory, 
his relations with his associates forecasted 
what has been accomplished. “Just and 
kind” were the universal tribute of neigh- 
bors and employees when speaking of 


peratively demanded but 
justly paid for, and opera- 
tors who felt they were 
paid all they could earn, 
and were bound to help others to earn 
more; these factors of business efficiency 
Ford inaugurated early in his career. As 
his fortune began to accumulate Mr. Ford 
found himself a man almost without an 
office in his own factory—no one knew 
where to find him. He might be in the 
fields on his farm at Dearborn, among the 
birds far afield, but never was he very far 
from the great projects crystallizing in 
his mind. After his first trip abroad, his 
delight was to see Ford automobiles 
rolling over the pavements of London 


His career spans 
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ris, Berlin—all over the continent. 
hey kept on going and his own obser- 
ions inspired a pride in the workmen 
the Ford factory. Today one cannot 
into any part of the world without being 
nfronted sooner or later by the familiar 
rr of the little Ford. 
In those days he never made an outside 
vestment, and in fact when many came 
» him for help or assistance he passed 
xem a blue card which carried thé elo- 
1ent and logical words, “stick to your 
isiness.” His success has not come by 
llowing the traditional rules of business. 
He adopted methods as revolutionary as 
e great industry which sprang up as 
hough by magic. First of all, Henry Ford 
a man who thinks in universals and has 
road sympathies—and his men as well 
; his friends know it and feel it. Amid 
ie triumphs of an unexampled business 
uccess, he inaugurated his own profit- 
aring plan in a direct, simple and prac- 
tical manner. Half the profits of a won- 


lerfully successful year are to be paid in 
lividends to the company, and ten millions 

ore is distributed with the same princely 
liberality with which he helps the birds, 


who become his guests and tenants to 
enjoy to the full the life and gifts of their 
Creator. He has always been very definite 
in his statements. When he announced this 
enormous distribution of wages he opened 
up a new way for the problem of adjusting 
swollen fortunes that was practical. 


HIS innovation he announced in the 
distribution of profits is as bold and 
riginal as the plans with which he created 
his fortune. His action has evoked wide- 
spread comment in newspapers and peri- 
odicals the world over, and has been a topic 
of daily conversation among the working- 
men all over the country. Some have been 
uncharitable enough to ascribe its motive 
to a stupendous scheme for world-wide 
advertising—but these people do not 
know Henry Ford. The Wall Street Jour- 
nal declared that “Henry Ford has in his 
social endeavor committed economic blun- 
ders, if not crimes, which may return to 
plague him and the industry he represents 
well as organized society.” The writer 
evidently does not seem to understand 
the man, and the conditions in the plan! 
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Unable to comprehend the fact that men 
labor not only from necessity, but from 
- ambition and the hope of better things for 
themselves, the Wall Street angle is all 
awry! For ten million dollars put willingly 
and eagerly into the pay envelopes of faith- 
ful workmen will do more to promote 
greater efficiency and loyalty than any 
amount secured by strikes, or doled out 
unwillingly to hold disgruntled workmen 
to their task. There is no hatred that so 
undyingly rankles in the heart of a man 
as the sense of wrong that arises from the 
conviction that his brain and fingers are 
being devoted to make greater and richer 
the employer, who neither pays him de- 
cently or acknowledges his value and 
ability as a man. 

The workmen who share in this increased 
profit can indeed thank the good fortune 
that placed them on the Ford payroll; 
most of them have continued their work 
with a warm place in their hearts for the 
first employer they have ever known who 
looked upon them absolutely as associates 
in business, in the common effort to make 
the automobile ever newer, better and more 
popular. His recognition of the obliga- 
tions of accrued capital to labor has been 
an innovation that can only come to its 
real test when lean years come and profits 
decline. Then, too, that higher human 
effort, which earnestly works for the bet- 
terment of employees through higher 
wages, is inseparably connected with the 
development of the profit-sharing idea. 
By many it is looked upon as the broad 
view of ownership as it will be understood 
in the future, following the trend of con- 
ditions in an era when three million persons 
hold stock in big corporations which twenty 
years ago were owned by less than three 
thousand. 

If Mr. Ford had consulted all those 
engaged in the automobile industry, its 
allied industries, and all other industries 
employing men, it is certain he would 
never have reached the definite conclusion 
that he has carried out, or one more liable 
to command criticism and censure among 
his confreres in the manufacturing world. 

Every redemption has its redeemer. 
Every step in the higher humanity must 
have its sacrifice, and so while it is not 
possible for the Ford Motor Company 
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to forcibly extend the execution of its 
methods of dealing with its employees, 
the employees of other concerns must be 
the sacrifice for the time being. As they 
see it, there isn’t an industry in the world 
that could not safely and profitably carry 
out the same plan as is now operated by 
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AN ATTRACTIVE BIRDS’ HOME 
Conservation and kind treatment of birds, as practiced 
by Mr. Ford, will secure them as allies in the warfare 

against insect pests 


the Ford Motor Company. They must be 
calloused to the theory of the doctrinaire 
and the critic in doing their duty. 

Just re-read the parable of the greatest 
of all teachers in Matthew where “the 
Lord of the vineyard went into the market 
place in the morning to hire men and he 
hired a man at six o’clock to work through 
the day for a penny; and at nine o’clock 
he went out and hired another man to 
work from nine o’clock until the evening 
for a penny; and at eleven o’clock he went 
out and hired another man on the same 
terms; and at twelve o’clock he went out 
and hired yet another on the same terms. 
In the evening when he paid these men 
thereof, each man received his penny. 
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He who went to work at six o’clock in the 
morning complained that it was not fair 
to work from six o’clock in the morning 
until evening for a penny. This man on 
works from noon until evening, and beho! 
he gets a penny, the same wages as I dc 

There, is not that selfishness? Selfis 
ness is the ruling force of every life—ore 
cannot get away from it, but not all m 
have the same lofty spirit of benevolen 
in their selfishness—most of them are 
“tarnished with the greasy dollar.” Hen 
the thought that the wages paid by tl 
Ford Motor Company are unjust ar 
hard upon the workers in all other indus- 
tries. This is the very quintessence « 
selfishness and error. 

Of course the plan must, by its ver 
nature, reach that prescribed number 
but that number will increase to the limi 
of possibility as the business of the com 
pany develops, and the example set b: 
Mr. Ford is already being followed by; 
quite a number of large manufacturing 
concerns of other countries. So there 1 
reason to believe that “the leaven will 
leaven the whole lump.” 

The employees in the factory are not 
the only sharers in the higher wage. Th« 
same principles are obtained in the ad 
ministration departments and in all the 
branches, and daily is multiplied in its 
good results. It is bigger than profit- 
sharing, because to have profits they must 
first be earned, but since January 1, 1914, 
the Ford Motor Company have been 
paying the higher wage, profits are still 
problematical. 

The results of the plan are being watched 
with as keen. an interest as that of the 
operations of the tariff or currency law, for 
it affects one vital question, which legis- 
lators are always timid in settling by any 
positive declaration of what are the rights 
of capital or what are the rights of labor 
in successful as well as unsuccessful indus- 
trial ventures. Mr. Ford will continue to 
exercise his inventive genius not only on 
clutches, carburetors, and on designs for 
automobiles, but on plans for properly 
disposing of the accumulating millions. 

When Andrew Carnegie made public his 
declaration in the triumph of democracy 
that he intended to die poor, and proceeded 
to make gifts reaching far up into the 
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ons, he did not create any more com- 

t than Henry Ford has done with his 
osition to give his money directly 
k to his employees and associates. 
» example may be stimulating to others, 
they will find the momentum of the 
-d success one of the exceptional condi- 
ns, not always attainable. Neverthe- 
, if men controlling large fortunes were 
re desirous of benefiting humanity, 
y might do well to recognize, as Mr. 
rd has done, the human equation and 
appeal to combined interest and loy- 
Men fear to help other men in 
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invention and untried innovations, such 
as is possessed by Henry Ford. A more 
high-minded man never lived than Mr. 
Ford, and a questionable motive is not 
even suggested in his beautiful career or 
his dealings with men, especially with his 
associates. Other millionaires have in- 


vested in pictures, houses, parks, art col- 
lections and other hobbies, but Mr. Ford 
is daily paying the higher wage to the 
people whose labor has carried out his 
policies,’ that they may enjoy in the present 
a broader life through an elevated aspi- 
ration and more glorious conceptions of 














DAM ON 


THE ROUGE 


RIVER 


This supplies the power for Mr. Ford’s farm, from the stream in which he was wont to fish as a boy 


business because it too often creates a 
dangerous competitor, but it is from such 
experiments that real and substantial 
development is attained. 

Years of labor and academic study do 
not bring results compared with the ex- 
periments of a mind with a penchant for 


living, and while the results will show 
only when the money is expended, there 
seems to be little danger of mischievous 
consequences. 

It seems logical that the man who 
accumulates a fortune should be inter- 
ested in the reasonable progress of those 
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associated with him in making it, and that 
turning a part of it back to them is only 
an act of equitable justice. The world is 
going to understand more and more every 
year that every workman is in some sense 
a partner pure and simple with the corpo- 
ration for which he works. This relation- 
ship now becomes an assured fact rather 
than a theory and is likely to prove bene- 
ficial in eliminating the prejudice of wage 
earners against employers so far as to 
induce them to share a part of the burdens 
and risks involved in starting and launch- 
ing a business which are not and _ neces- 
sarily cannot be assumed by them. When 
the spirit of helpfulness is manifested by 














FEEDING STATION FOR BIRDS 
Not only shelter, but also food is provided by Mr. Ford 
for his feathered gucsts 
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labor as well as capital in a desire to he 
each other in times of stress, why shot 
not the accruing results in times of succ« 
be shared in like manner? It may le 
to the natural conclusion that new ins! 
tutions will have to begin with paying 
minimum for good labor which increas 
year by year as the profits justify. M: 
not this be the natural and practic 
solution of problems long agitated by s 
cialists and dreamers, for distributing tl 
accumulated wealth of the world a1 
dissipating swollen fortunes, but turnin 
back the flow of liquid capital to promot 
a higher basis of labor and living, amo 
those identified with this accumulation. 
Only a little past fifty, Mr. Ford find 
himself with hair turning to gray, but wit 
a buoyant spirit and refreshing optimisn 
He looks forward fearlessly toward ttl 
problem of the future, strong in the con 
viction that he is right in his proposition 
The question that confronts the thou 
sands of young men coming out of schoo! 
and colleges is how to get a job; how t 
get started in business or earn a livin; 
and avoid the pitfalls of failure which havc 
blasted many a creative career. If Mr 
Ford’s plan in any way limits the oppor 
tunity of the young men of the country 
in their desire to get on in life, no matter 
what it may do for twenty or fifty thousand 
people directly in his employ, it would 
be a menace; but the benefits he has 
initiated must necessarily set a new stand 
ard of practice and naturally extend be- 
yond the boundaries of his own payrolls 
and work out an equitable distribution of 
enormous accumulated profits, while yet 
maintaining an equitable adjustment, 
which Mr. Ford and those at all familiar 
with his plans firmly believe will be inevi 
table. Who could be more fittingly and 
appropriately associated with him in be 
coming trustees of the good fortune re 
sultant from harmonious and successful 
effort than those on his payroll? Many 
great gifts and philanthropies have been 
transmitted through agencies entirely out 
of touch or sympathy with the manner 
and business in which the money has been 
made or accumulated; and often heirs 
and executors succeed in defeating the 
plans and purposes of those who have 
accumulated the fortune, disregarding or 
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inging the business plans and _ policies 
those from whom they receive their 
heritance. When there are no legal heirs, 
e law provides that an estate shall be 
turned to the public treasury, from 
hich it is likely to be poured out in use- 
ss political appropriations. With this in 
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It was Dean Marquis who said that 
“Henry Ford has specialized in motor 
cars.” Now he is “specializing in men,” 
for anyone meeting him is not long in 
discovering that specializing is the keynote 
of his life. He specialized not only in the 
mechanism and materials for a car which 














PROTECTION FOR WINTER RESIDENTS 
Here birds are encouraged to spend their winters in the north 


mind, Mr. Henry Ford, or any other man 
who finds himself with a fortune beyond 
iny needs or necessities he and his heirs 
may ever require, is showing the true spirit 
of heroic and inventive genius in inaugu- 
rating a plan different from those that 
have been far from satisfying the desire 
r a just and generous distribution of 
he comforts and necessities of life, among 
he deserving who have had a part in the 
ccumulation of these profits. 

The industrial records of our times may 
‘scribe fame to Mr. Ford as an inventor 
mtemporaneous with Thomas Edison in 
practical achievement; but the President 
of the country has recognized, as the 
istorian will chronicle, that Mr. Henry 
Ford has proven himself a “friend to man,” 
in his unselfish devotion to the ideals 
nspired by his love of having his fellow- 
men as well as the singing birds enjoy the 
fields and flowers and privileges of life as 
God the Creator planned. 


should be light and yet strong enough 
to meet popular demands, but also in the 
way these were assembled, and through 
the efficiency of the processes used in the 
Ford plant, where every man has a par- 
ticular job and particular occupation to 
perform, each workman in turn becoming 
a specialist; in this way Mr. Ford has 
promoted the honor and perfection of 
labor. For many years there has been 
carried on a bonus system which made 
the Ford workers a little better off than 
others, and from this has evolved the 
specialized profit-sharing plan. Mr. Ford 
estimates that a man can legitimately 
share the profits from his business with 
those who work for him, and if a man is 
not able to conduct a business where there 
are no profits to share, he should embark 
in a different enterprise. 

It has long been conceded that no factory 
in the world does more work under more 
nearly ideal conditions than the Ford 
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factory at Highland Park, Michigan, 
where light, ventilation and sanitation is 
as perfect as can be provided. The profit- 
sharing plan involves a thorough medical 
examination, and the contentment and 
permanency of employees has been secured 
in great measure through this system. 

















NATURE AT HER BEST 
spot on the Ford farm, where the birds and 
animals find a haven of refuge 


Attractiv 


Moreover, there is advantage to the 
firm in eliminating to a great extent the 
evils of vagrant help. It has been esti- 
mated that to hire a man and deliver him 
to the department where he is to be em- 
ployed consumes approximately two hours 
and ten minutes. On the basis of thirty 
cents per hour, this is an expenditure of 
sixty-five cents. If five thousand men 
were hired in one month this would be 
an expenditure of $3,250, or equivalent 
to a yearly cost of nearly $40,000, which 
is obviated by retaining steady help. The 
classifications of employees and wage 
schedule made effective October 1, 1913, 
is a most interesting document and shows 
the skill wage under various classifications. 

The details of the profit-sharing plan 
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are best told in the booklet prepare: 
which gives an insight into the situatio 
that is not covered in the mere cursor 
and fragmentary comment that has bee: 
made in the newspapers. Direction w: 
given to make a survey of the entire ope: 
ating force by the following consideration: 

Justice as against discrimination for a 
employees. 

The reduction to a minimum numb 
of all the different rates of wages paid. 

The establishment of a well-regulated 
systematic schedule for increasing wage 
of individual employees by certain fixed 
amounts. 

The classifications of all 
according to their skill. 

A classification according to the tern 
of service. For a standard with which 
to compare the individual skill of each 
operator, the established shop rate of the 
plant was taken. This shop rate for any 
particular operation is derived from th« 
machine production as rated by the manu 
facturer less a percentage deduction for 
the human element and the necessary 
stoppages of the machine. For each 
operation in the shop the human equation 
has been based on the best possible pro 
duction of a skilled employee determined 
by actual trial. Comparing the produc- 
tion of any employee, in making this sur- 
vey, with the shop rate, it was possible 
to place his skill relatively in the scale. 
It was determined that all the shop 
employees could be classified as to occu- 
pation in six general divisions: A—me- 
chanics and sub-foremen; B—skilled opera 
tors; C—operators; D—helpers; E 
laborers, and a special class composed of 
women, messengers, etc. 

Right here it is interesting to know that 
previous to this classification there were 
forty-eight different rates of pay in the 
factory. Then it was decided to subdivide 
each of these six major classes into three, 
according to proficiency in that class. 

The subdivisions are: (1) first-class work- 
men; (2) men of average ability; and 
(3) beginners. 

Thus a man rated as A-1 would be a 
first-class mechanic, while a man rated as 
D-3 would be a helper and a beginner. 

Rates of pay on the hour basis were then 
determined and adopted. 


employees 
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The plan was placed under the strictest 
ipervision. The right to discharge was 
ken from the foreman, but the foreman 
till retained the right to transfer any 
1an in his department, if such action served 
1e best interests of the company. What 
might be termed a court of inquiry was 
reated in connection with the employment 
ffice, and now, if a man proves unsatis- 
factory in one department, instead of dis- 
charging him, the foreman sends him back 
o the employment office, where he is 
uestioned by this “‘court.” Perhaps he 
; a moulder, who for the sake of getting 
vork of any kind accepted a place as a 
nachine hand. . The worker is given 
nother trial in the department where it 

determined he will have the best chance 
if making “‘good.” This system has done 
way almost entirely with “square pegs 
n round holes.” 

Another adjunct to the system that 
has had no little effect in making it a suc- 
ess is the individual supervision that 
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every employee receives, which itself has 
been reduced to a system. On the time 
card of each employee is kept his record, 
to what class he belongs. This grading 
is checked over every two weeks at the 
time office, and if a man is found to have 
been “standing still” for any great period, 
his case is immediately investigated. This 
insures a square deal to a good workman 
who happens to be unpopular with his 
foreman; it insures a square deal to all. 

Not only does it protect the men, keep 
them from being overlooked or imposed 
upon by the foreman, but it checks up the 
foremen themselves and keeps them alive 
to their duties and responsibilities. 

When the statistics of the first or pre- 
liminary survey, as it is called, have been 
carefully tabulated, the employees are to 
be divided into three classes. In the first 
class will be those employees who have 
qualified after careful investigation to 
receive the benefits of the profit-sharing 
plan. In the second class will be those 














BROWSING IN CONTENTED SECURITY 
The freedom of their native woods is the boon granted the deer that live on the Ford farm 
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whose personal habits debar them from 
participation in the profits. And in the 
third class will be those whose home condi- 
tions, together with their personal habits, 
will tend to keep them from sharing in 
the profits. 

Then men of special adaptability will be 
assigned from the ranks of the investi- 
gators to take permanent supervision of 
these classes. It will be comparatively 
simple to keep the members of the first 
class on the right track, so they will not 
lose the profit-sharing privilege. But it is 
expected that the most work will lay before 
those whose duty it shall be to correct 
the morals and manner of living of members 
of the second and third classes, so that 
they will become sharers in the company’s 
profits. 

An earnest endeavor will be made to 
accomplish results with these two classes, 
and with the prospect of better things 
before them, it is thought that it will not 
be an impossible task to bring members 
of the second and third classes up to stand- 
ard. It is well understood that this will 
require very patient and, in some instances, 
very extensive work, but as Henry Ford 
and his associates reason, there is no work 
more worthy, and so it is more than worth 
the energy expended. Every Ford worker 
will know that as soon as he has regulated 
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his life satisfactorily he will receive pa 
of the earnings of the company. 

Of course, the workers of the Fo: 
organization are bound to appreciate t! 
fair treatment of Henry Ford and t! 
Ford Motor Company, and there is bou 
to be an increased spirit of loyalty ar 
efficiency all the way up from the sweep 
to the department manager. 

This is always one of the best by-pro: 
ucts that accrues to the benefit of an 
concern which treats its employees fair! 
and has their interests at heart. 

Today the Ford -Motor Company 
known around the globe as the maker « 
a motor car of quality. Before the passir 
of many tomorrows it will be equally wel 
known for its output of men of quality 
The company knows how to make hig} 
grade cars and it knows how to make high 
grade men. 

Henry Ford appreciates as fully th 
responsibilities of the undertaking as hi 
does its possibilities. He is devoting to it 
the same whole-hearted, enthusiastic, re 
sult-producing effort that has brought 
success in his commercial activities. 

And those who know Henry Ford hav: 
the utmost confidence that he will succee: 
as well with his profit-sharing plan as hi 
has in the other big things which have thu 
far crowned his life with achievement. 
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LOUDS, dark and lowering, hid the sky; 
Despair with cup of rue stood by 
And sighed, “Drink, and be mine!” 
But with such tears and moans she prayed, 
To Hope I turned—the radiant maid— 
And quaffed her rosy wine. 
That instant heaven was sunny blue! 
And in my secret soul I knew 
Despair the coward, brought the shade, 
Brave-hearted Hope the shine. 


—Edna Dean Proctor, in 


“Poems.” 











Che Dap 


by Henry Chappell 


[The author of this magnificent poem is a railway porter at_ Bath. 
England. and is known to his comrades as the “ Bath Railway Poet 
A pocm such as this lifts him to the rank of a national poet.] 


OU boasted the Day, and you toasted the Day. 
And now the Day has come. 

Blasphemer, braggart and coward all, 

Little you reck of the numbing ball, 

The blasting shell, or the ‘white arm’s”’ fall, 
As they speed poor humans home. 


You spied for the Day, you lied for the Day, 
And woke the Day’s red spleen. 
Monster, who asked God’s aid divine, 
Then strewed His seas with the ghastly mine; 
Not all the waters of all the Rhine 
Can wash thy foul hands clean. 


You dreamed for the Day, you schemed for the Day; 
Watch how the Day will go. 

Slayer of age and youth and prime 

(Defenceless slain for never a crime) 

Thou art steeped in blood as a hog in slime, 
False friend and cowardly foe. 


You have sown for the Day, you have grown for the Day; 
Yours is the harvest red. 

Can you hear the groans and the awful cries? 

Can you see the heap of slain that lies, 

And sightless turned to the flame-split skies 
The glassy eyes of the dead? 


You have wronged for the Day, you have longed for the Day 
That lit the awful flame. 

Tis nothing to you that hill and plain 

Yield sheaves of dead men amid the grain; 

That widows mourn for their loved ones slain, 
And mothers curse thy name. 


But after the Day there’s a price to pay 

For the sleepers under the sod, 
And Him you have mocked for many a day— 
Listen, and hear what He has to say, 
“Vengeance is mine, I will repay.” 

What can you say to God? 

By special permission of the author 
and the London “Daily Express.” 




















The Progress of the 
World's War 


(Continued) 


HURSDAY, October 1: After 
three weeks of fighting along the 
embattled line of the Aisne, the 
German right flank had been 

swung round as on a hinge, and was fighting 
with desperation to prevent the Allies 
from destroying or forcing it back in con- 
fusion upon the centre. No especial suc- 
cess, in the usual sense of the term, was 
reported, but that the German advance 
upon Paris had been definitely ended was 
generally believed. The English forces 
had been reinforced by a body of troops 
from India and a large number of terri- 
torials or volunteer regiments from Eng- 
land. The Germans then began an attack 
on the outer fortifications of Antwerp, 
Belgium, and it was apparent that a 
movement to complete the conquest of 
Belgium and the occupation of her capital 
and seaport towns had been made a new 
German objective. In the east, the Rus- 
sians were reported to have checked the 
German advance along the line of the 
Niemen, where Russian guns of new pat- 
tern, large calibre and considerable mobil- 
ity came into action and crushed the fire 
of several German batteries. Large 
quantities of German stores and transpor- 
tation wagons and motors were abandoned 
and fell into the hands of the Russians. 
Austria, called to account by Italy for 
the damage done Italian life and property 
in the Adriatic, by hidden mines, assured 
the Italian government that it would 
adopt measures to prevent future acci- 
dents, and would indemnify the families 


of those who had suffered by the explosion 
of the mines. 

Fripay, October 2: A movement of 
the Allies against the German right wing 
in France was checked by heavy reinforce- 
ments which came down from Belgium 
just in time to save General Von Kluck’s 
overmatched army from defeat. 

The bombardment of the chain of heavy 
forts and redoubts south and east of Ant- 
werp was established, and it was claimed 
that one or more of the outer forts had 
already fallen. Reinforcements of English 
and French troops were reported to have 
reached the city, and attacks by German 
infantry at various points had been stoutly 
resisted by the Belgians, and in some 
instances repulsed with a heavy loss. In 
Poland the Russians claimed to have 
killed and wounded thirty thousand men 
and taken twenty thousand prisoners. 
The Canadian contingent recently sent to 
England required thirty-one large steam- 
ships to transport it, and the fleet was 
convoyed by eleven warships, forming the 
largest and most impressive military expe- 
dition that ever crossed the Atlantic. 
One hundred thirty-one thousand three 
hundred men and eight hundred horses 
formed this great reinforcement of the 
English army by the Canadian people. 
At this time the contending armies in 
France were practically laying siege to 
each other, holding trenches several feet 
deep concealed as much as possible, and 
having attached caves or bomb-proofs 
into which the men not on watch could 
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take rest until an attack on either side 
called them into action. An immense 
expenditure of artillery ammunition had 
been constantly made by the Germans, and 
in most cases without adequate results, 
except the destruction of villages and 
public works. An occasional attacking 
force, generally made by the Germans, 
was always met by terrific musketry, 
shrapnel and rapid-fire volleys, generally 
resulting in terrible losses. In the south, 
the Russian battle-line extended one 
hundred miles from the Vistula River to 
the Carpathian mountains, and it was now 
estimated that the Russian army on this 
and other fighting lines amounted to two 
million, six hundred thousand men. 

SATURDAY, October 3: The bombard- 
ment of the outer forts surrounding Ant- 
werp, the Belgian capital, continued, as 
did the fighting along the whole line held 
by the Allies and Germans in France, but 
without material change. In eastern 
Austria and Prussia, the Russians had been 
greatly aided by the stormy weather, 
which in the lake region of western Poland 
made it impossible for the heavy wagons, 
motors and artillery of the Germans to 
make progress in advance or retreat. It 
was estimated that the Germans and Aus- 
trians confronted two million, six hun- 
dred thousand Russians with a force 
approximating two million, three hundred 
thousand, much of this allied force being 
additionally weakened by the necessity of 
guarding supply depots, convoys and bor- 
der cities. In Servia, about four hundred 
thousand men had been called to the 
colors, and Montenegro had joined them 
with possibly thirty thousand more, but 
their antagonist Austria, with much 
greater forces, had to maintain strong 
garrisons in Bosnia and Herzegovina on 
account of the disloyalty of the Slav 
population. 

SuNDAY, October 4: It was reported that 
three of the Antwerp forts had fallen, 
owing to the superiority of the heavy 
German siege howitzers, which equal in 
calibre the heaviest naval guns. A Ger- 
man sortie from Tsingtau made a night 
attack upon the Japanese, but was repulsed 
with a loss of forty-eight killed. The 
Japanese lost five killed and eight wounded. 
The Pope addressed an autographed letter 
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to Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria, 
urging the Emperor to use. all his influence 
to shorten the war as much as possible. In 
Belgium the Germans bombarded the 
village of Briegden, three miles northwest 
of Maestricht, and set it on fire. A dis- 
patch from Constantinople to Rome states 
that the Khedive of Egypt is virtually a 
prisoner, the Sultan having ordered him 
not to leave Constantinople without per- 
mission. The German press attacked ex- 
President Roosevelt bitterly for his article 
about the war, and appeals to German- 
American electors to consider his injustice 
to the Fatherland in failing to admit that 
“Germany was forced to take up arms in 
the most just of all possible causes.”’ In 
Lorraine and the Vosges the French right 
wing held their almost impregnable de- 
fenses, and in the centre at Argonne the 
Crown Prince’s army had been obliged 
to retire further to the north and at St. 
Mihiel the Germans had been forced back 
beyond the Meuse. It was declared that 
the fall of Namur was principally due 
to the fact that German spies managed 
to open the tide-gates of the Meuse, thus 
lowering its waters—then extremely deep— 
and enabling the Germans to cross the 
river. The Belgian commander also found 
his underground telephone destroyed and 
was unable to summon reinforcements or 
direct a combined defense or attack. It 
was reported that the patriotism of French 
priests and their devotion to the country 
had brought about a great change of 
popular feeling in France. Abbe Alluche, 
a sergeant in the cyclist corps, was killed 
on the day after he had been mentioned 
in the dispatches for bravery, and Messrs. 
Mongue, Greniere and Fumin, all Catholic 
abbes, fell at the head of their companies 
while leading the charge. In many cases, 
as in the days of chivalry, warrior priests 
wearing their stoles over their uniforms 
have absolved the dying and buried their 
fallen comrades in consecrated ground. 
Vienna was reported as fearfully crowded 
with sick and wounded soldiers and was 
called upon to build additional hospitals 
for ten thousand beds. 

Monpay, October 5: Prince Frederick, 
the third son of the King of Bavaria, was 
reported seriously wounded and conveyed 
to Munich. Field Marshal Von Moltke, 
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a nephew of the famous German strategist, 
and himself Chief of the General Staff, 
was removed by the German Emperor, 
who appointed Major-General von Voights- 
Rhetz in his place. It was claimed that 
the Kaiser desired to abandon the orig- 
inal plans of a campaign directed against 
Paris and to substitute an attempt to 
secure Belgian and French ports and at- 
tack England. Von Moltke strenuously 
objected to abandoning the main purpose 
of the campaign. On the other hand, it is 
claimed that Von Moltke owed more to 
his name and the prestige of his famous 
uncle than to any special genius or fitness 
for his important office. Dispatches from 
Russia to Rome describe the popular feeling 
so greatly enthusiastic in its war spirit, 
that millions looked upon it as a holy 
crusade and volunteers had already offered 
to the number of five million, half of whom 
are already mustered in and ready for 
service. It was reported from Petrograd 


that the Germans, proceeding by a single, 
narrow road and railroad line, with mo- 
rasses on both sides, bombarded the city 
of Ossowitz with their heavy artillery for 
four days and nights, their infantry having 


meanwhile entrenched themselves within 
four miles of the city. The Russians, 
cutting away through an_ exceedingly 
difficult body of woods and swamps, 
approached the Germans from the rear, 
surrounded them, and after a fight in which 
the German loss was very heavy, took the 
remainder prisoners. Urgent appeals for 
one million Belgians in need of food, 
clothing and shelter were made throughout 
the English-speaking world, and large 
amounts of money and food have already 
been collected. 

TuEspDAy, October 6: Berlin, in the 
province of Ontario, and Dominion of 
Canada, in which two-thirds of the popu- 
lation are Germans or of German descent, 
raised the sum of $75,000 for the national 
war fund. The French fleet had mined 
the Adriatic according to the rules of the 
Hague convention, the danger zone com- 
prising all Austrian channels between 
the islands and coasts of Dalmatia. The 
Austrians claimed material successes in 
eastern Bosnia over two Montenegrin 
brigades which had invaded that province. 

Winston Churchill. First Lord of the 
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British Admiralty, was reported as visiting 
Antwerp, where King Albert was person- 
ally conducting the defense. Three Aus- 
trian torpedo boats were reported sunk 
by French warships off Cattaro in Dalma- 
tian Austria. The cost of war to date was 
estimated at $1,474,000,000. The losses 
during the first sixty-seven days of the 
war were estimated at eight hundred 
thousand men killed, wounded and missing. 

WEDNESDAY, October 7: The bombard- 
ment of Antwerp still continued, and the 
Belgian government retired to Ostend. 
where formidable earthworks were thrown 
up and heavy guns put in position. Russia, 
England and France demanded of the 
Turkish government the reopening of the 
Dardanelles to navigation. 

TuurspDAY, October 8: Antwerp was 
subjected to a furious bombardment, the 
Germans having in position several of their 
sixteen-inch howitzers and aided by a 
fleet of six Zeppelins, which flew over 
Antwerp, dropping bombs in all parts of 
the city. The first line of forts was said 
to have already fallen, and five German 
army corps are opposed by a little army 
of Belgians and some thousands of French 
and English reinforcements. In London a 
famous sportsman’s battalion has already 
been recruited up to the one thousand 
mark, being principally composed of 
gentlemen up to forty-five years of age 
who are skilled riflemen. Berlin reported 
that boys between sixteen and nineteen, 
hitherto exempt from military duty, are 
to be called into the field, and the head- 
masters of elementary and _ secondary 
state schools have been ordered to act in 
conjunction with the military authorities 
to prepare lists from whence the new 
reserves can be mustered. Three Cunard- 
ers arrived at Southampton with the first 
contingent of Canadian troops, and others 
were hourly expected. 

Fripay, October 9: Antwerp, first be- 
sieged September 29, was surrendered 
at 2.30 P.M., just ten days after the attack 
began. The Belgian forces, having in- 
flicted great damage upon the Germans, 
retired to Ostend and other Belgian locali- 
ties. The battle line in France extending 
from Lorraine to the Belgian frontier at 
this date was three hundred and fifty 
miles long, every considerable position 
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on the way on both sides being strongly 
entrenched. The Clyde shipbuilders, en- 
gaged at the outbreak of the war in build- 
ing vessels on German and Austrian 
account, have been advised by the English 
government that they cam go ahead and 
finish the ships and sell them at the best 
possible figures, and debit the German 
and Austrian owners with any loss sus- 
tained. A German Colonel, Von Heck, 
had taken over command of the Syrian 
troops at Damascus and was recruiting. It 
was declared that the channel ports of 
France are to be in turn besieged and 
captured like Antwerp. The German 
cruisers Scharnhorst and Gneisenau visited 
Apia, Samoa, on September 14, but the 
New Zealanders, who took and are holding 
the port, manned their guns, and the 
Germans retired without attempting a 
bombardment. The Vatican reported that 
more than sixty-three thousand ecclesi- 
astics, including seven bishops and nine- 
teen other prelates, were serving with the 
Belgian, French and Austrian forces. The 
French government had begun to prepare 
exact information regarding the personal 
identity of seventy thousand German 
prisoners, now in French hands, with the 
object of exchanging them for French 
prisoners held by the German authorities. 

SatuRDAY, October 10: King Charles 
of Roumania, who died October 10 after a 
short illness, was inclined at the beginning 
of the war to side with Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. The decided feeling 
among his cabinet ministers and people 
in favor of France, England and Russia 
prevented such action on his part, and it 
was even said that he was preparing to 
abdicate his throne, so strong was his 
loyalty to the Hohenzollern dynasty, of 
which he was a member. It is not unlikely 
that the anxiety caused by the present 
war and the possibility of Roumania 
becoming involved led to the complica- 
tion of disorders which caused his death. 
The fall of Antwerp has burdened the city 
of Rotterdam, Holland, with a large num- 
ber of refugees and has also caused much 
anxiety to the King and cabinet, who 
awaited with anxiety the future attitude 
of Germany in regard to the navigation of 
the Scheldt. Three naval brigades fur- 
nished by the English fleet aided in the 
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defense of Antwerp, two of which, after 
the surrender, arrived safely at Ostend. 
But the greater part of the third brigade, 
numbering about two thousand officers 
and men, were cut off by the German 
infantry and obliged to enter Dutch terri- 
tory, where they laid down their arms in 
accordance with the laws of neutrality. 
The Russians reported the capture of 
important railroad centres inside the 
eastern Prussian border. 

SunpDAY, October 11: After the capture 
of Antwerp the Germans were reported 
as advancing upon Ostend, intending to 
capture the King and government officials 
of Belgium. It was claimed that a fine 
of twenty million pounds sterling (say 
$100,000,000) was imposed upon Antwerp 
as war indemnity. The course of the Ant- 
werp siege and reduction has been thus 
itemized: Saturday, September 26, the 
Belgians retired to the line of outer forts 
from the stations around and beyond 
Malines. September 27, the Germans 
occupied Malines. September 28, Forts 
De Waelhem, De Wavre-St. Catherine, 
and other forts of the southern line of 


defense were bombarded by eleven-inch 


howitzers. September 29 magazines of 
Fort De Waelhem were blown up. Fort 
De Wavre- St. Catherine was disabled, and 
Lierre bombarded. September 30, Forts 
De Waelhem and De Wavre-St. Catherine 
were destroyed, but the Belgian infantry 
held entrenchments under terrible shell 
fire. The Antwerp water supply was 
partially cut off. October 1 the Lierre 
forts were destroyed, and a German in- 
fantry attack repulsed at heavy loss. 
October 2, after heavy bombardment, 
Belgians retired to beyond the River 
Nethe—the Germans occupying the outer 
ring of forts. A German aeroplane 
dropped pamphlets into Antwerp urging 
surrender. October 3 brigades of British 
troops and seamen relieved the Belgians 
on the southeast, where the Germans 
concentrated their artillery attack. Octo- 
ber 4, the Germans crossed the river, 
occupying Lierre and Duffel. October 6, 
King Albert’s government and Cabinet 
ministers left Antwerp, and after enduring 
a heavy bombardment, the allied troops 
fell back during the night to the second 
line of forts. October 7, Governor-General 
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DeGuise announced the bombardment of 
the city, which began at midnight. Octo- 
ber 8, the population fled in disorder from 
the city, with the bombardment of the town 
in full violence. Petrol tanks were blazing, 
the Berchem suburb in flames, and many 
fires had broken out in the city. The 
defense on the southwest, however, was 
still holding out, but during the night the 
British and Belgian forces left the city. 
October 9, Antwerp surrendered and was 
occupied by the Germans. The fall of 
the Antwerp forts was attributed to the 
overpowering calibre and penetration of 
the great German forty-two centimeter 
guns and the inferior range and power of 
the artillery of the supposed impregnable 
forts which were shattered by the German 
fire almost beyond recognition. One, it is 
reported, sank almost bodily from sight 
into the cavities made around its foun- 
dations by the explosion of the German 
projectiles. Thus ends the most remark- 
able bombardment and reduction of a 


fortified city ever accomplished—a feat 
which reflects the greatest credit on Ger- 
man enterprise and skill, and disposes for 
all time of the claim that permanent forti- 


fications of any material or construction 
as yet attempted can withstand modern 
artillery. The only defenses of Antwerp 
which were at all efficient against the 
Germans were the earthworks, trenches, 
rifle fire, and light artillery of the Belgian 
troops and their allies. An American 
Red Cross detachment had been received 
at all the principal stations in Russia 
with impressive welcomes and at Petro- 
grad were escorted to the Emperor’s 
waiting room and welcomed by Count 
Robrinsky, chief of the Russian Red Cross 
Association. They will proceed to Kief, 
with thirty-six members of the Russian 
sanitary corps, to take charge of the hos- 
pitals at that point. Belgrade, the capital 
of Servia, after eleven weeks of bombard- 
ment by the Austrians, still holds out, 
although half destroyed by the enemy’s 
fire and frequent conflagration. The Dutch 
authorities are greatly alarmed by the 
influx of thousands of fugitive Belgians 
and troops which they are obliged to care 
for. The Germans in Antwerp have re- 
quested the Holland officials to encourage 
citizens of Antwerp to return to their 
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homes. It is said that during the siege of 
Antwerp Commander Spencer Grey and 
Lieutenants R. L. G. Marix and S. V. 
Sippe started with aeroplanes for Dussel- 
dorf, Cologne and other German points. 
Lieutenant Marix destroyed a Zeppelin 
hangar at Dusseldorf, leaving it enveloped 
in flames and returning safely to Antwerp. 
Commander Grey failed to locate the 
Zeppelin ‘station at Cologne, but damaged 
the railroad station seriously before being 
driven away. . 

Mownpay, October 12: News from Bel- 
gium was temporarily stopped by the 
censors. From Russia, a decided reversal 
of the Russian successes is reported, the 
Austrian and German operations having 
forced them for the time to abandon their 
operations against Przemysl. The Rus- 
sian cavalry, however, were still operating 
extensively in the plains of Hungary. 
In Belgium five-sixths of the British con- 
tingent and a large number of Belgians 
still remained in the field, fully supplied 
and ready for service. At Paris six bombs 
had been dropped into the heart of the city 
by a German airship, but none of them 
exploded. It was declared that the Ger- 
man army had been heavily reinforced by 
ten or more divisions of the Landwehr 
and Landsturm class. Holland, which has 
always held control of the Scheldt haven, 
was apparently determined to retain 
control and refuse its use to either party 
for military or naval purposes. Inasmuch 
as this neutrality prevented the co-opera- 
tion of the British navy in the defense of 
Antwerp, any concession to the German 
navy enabling the Scheldt to be made a 
base of operations against the Allied 
fleets and countries would certainly bring 
Holland into the field on one side or the 
other of the world’s war. Switzerland, 
which had already expended $10,000,000 
in the mobilization and support of her 
army, was suffering from much higher 
prices for food and increased taxation, but 
still retained a good trade with the sur- 
rounding countries, and in certain sections 
a large number of tourists still continued 
to reside in and visit favorite localities. 

TuEsDAy, October 13: The headquar- 
ters of the Belgian government had been 
again transferred, this time from Ostend 
to Havre, France, leaving only King 
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Albert, who commands the army, and the 
minister of war at Ostend to carry on the 
government and military activities. The 
Germans had occupied Ghent without 
opposition, and the French forces had been 
thrown northward to prevent additional 
progress by the invaders to the north and 
west. A new plan of campaign had appar- 
ently been inaugurated by the German 
commander, embracing the occupation 
of one or more French ports, and making 
them bases for operations in northern 
France and against England. A whole 
German army corps was reported to have 
occupied Lille, and the Prussian cavalry 
had been foraging as far as Hazebrouck, 
from whence railways lead to both Calais 
and Dunkirk. The whole Union of South 
Africa had been placed under martial law, 
owing to the revolt of a part of the Boer 
population under General Beyers and 
Lieutenant-Colonel S. G. Maritz, but the 
revolt thus far, although aided by some 
German troops from southwestern German 
Africa, had not assumed formidable pro- 
portions. It was rumored that the Krupp 
factories are building some new siege guns 
of nineteen and a half and twenty-one and 
one-half inch calibre, with which to arm 
their batteries at points along the British 
Channel. The main French line in France 
has resumed the offensive on the left 
against Hazebrouck and Bethune, where 
German cavalry have become active. 
Elsewhere slight advances are reported 
west of Argonne, and between Verdun and 
Metz, and sharp repulses of several Ger- 
man infantry attacks. 

WEDNESDAY, October 14: A large force 
of Austrians and Germans estimated at 
1,500,000, and occupying a front sixty 
miles long on the left bank of the Vistula, 
was supposed to be advancing upon War- 
saw, and Russian troops were being gath- 
ered to meet them. Pekin dispatches 
stated that Japanese batteries would 
open fire upon the forts of Tsingtau 
Saturday, October 17. 

TuHurRsDAY, October 15: Heavy fighting 
had been reported all along. the opposing 
lines in France and Belgium, and the ad- 
vance attempted by the Germans -on 
Calais and other French ports had been 
repulsed dnd their works on the left bank 
of the Aisne River had been evacuated. 
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The German assaults, it was claimed, 
were delivered with less force than usual, 
and in the centre advances had been made 
by the Allies whose trenches had been 
carried further into German territory. 

In Russian Poland it was reported that 
the Russians had defeated the Germans 
south of Warsaw and captured many 
prisoners and some artillery. In Austria 
the imperial navy yard at Montfalcone 
had been greatly damaged by a fire, sup- 
posed to have been the work of some of 
the five thousand workmen there em- 
ployed, which greatly damaged a dread- 
naught and several torpedo destroyers 
there being constructed. The invasion of 
Hungary by the Russian army spread a 
panic throughout the Magyar communi- 
ties, who considered the passes of the 
Carpathians so strongly guarded that they 
could not be forced. As a result, only 
some recently raised reserves and the local 
gendarmery were available to meet this 
invasion. The feeling against the Austrian 
and Prussian authorities for thus neglect- 
ing the safety of a large and prosperous 
farming population was very intense and 
increased by numerous rumors that, in 
addition to the constant danger of Slav 
revolution, the Italian residents of Trieste 
and Dalmatia are becoming anxious for 
Italian intervention. It was also reported 
that all movements by the Germans on 
Warsaw had failed and that the removal 
of the scene of hostilities from French to 
Belgian soil at Ypres indicates the gradual 
recession of the German tide of invasion. 

Fripay, October 16: It was reported 
at Berlin that the French and British 
troops advancing on Ypres, Belgium, had 
been cut off from the main army by the 
Germans. Actions were reported around 
Hazebrouck, southwest of Ypres. Italy 
was reported to have protested to the 
Austrian foreign office because of the flight 
of an Austrian airship over Italian terri- 
tory. Pekin reports that the Japanese 
and British troops have captured Prinz 
Heinrich Hill, which commands Tsingtau, 
with a loss of one hundred and fifty men 
killed and wounded. At Berlin, the Ger- 
man government announced that with the 
capture of Ostend and Bruges the German 
campaign in Belgium was completed. 
Petrograd reports that the Germans, who 
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had been driven back from Warsaw, re- 
sumed the offensive, but were again 
repulsed with the loss of many prisoners 
and much artillery. Colonel Repington, 
the Times military expert, in replying to 
a German statement that Great Britain 
could not raise over six hundred thousand 
men, said, “We have at the present 
moment exactly double that number, 
namely, one million, two hundred thousand 
men, and the number grows almost faster 
than we can cope with it. It is our way, 
as well as that of the United States, to 
begin to raise our fighting army, after war 
breaks out, not before. One million, two 
hundred thousand men at home, the 
immense army in the field, and hundreds 
of thousands forming in India, Australia, 
and Canada form a nucleus around which 
we will continue to build as the war pro- 
gresses. It is only a question of time. It 
stands to reason that an empire of four 
hundred million can never lack men. This 
war for us has hardly begun. We have not 
yet started to fight. Our troops now on 
the continent are nothing more than an 
advance guard for our real army, which is 
to follow. In the spring, the remainder of 
the advance guard will follow and some- 
where by the end of 1915 the main body 
of our troops will come into view.” The 
left wing of the Allied army has now 
reached the northern coast of France, and 
there can no longer be any probable oppor- 
tunity to outflank the enemy on either 
side. To win success, one army or the 
other must break through the opposing 
forces, and under existing circumstances 
the Germans will be most likely to attempt 
this desperate movement. The principal 
fighting is now to secure and retain the 
railways traversing the sections of active 
hostilities. The Servian government re- 
ported a victory over a division of Aus- 
trians in Bosnia, on the plateau of Glas- 
inatz, which commands the principal 
fortifications of Sarajevo, the capital of 
Bosnia. Basle, Switzerland, again reported 
a defeat of the Germans in the Vosges. 
The cruiser Hawke was reported sunk by a 
German submarine in the North Sea, 
all of the crew perishing except some sixty 
or seventy men and officers, who were 
picked up by fishermen. The London 
police discovered at Willesden, a suburb 
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northwest of London, a building occupied 
by C. G. Roeber, a German music pub- 
lisher, which contained twenty-two German 
subjects. It was only one story high with 
very thick concrete foundations and a 
roof also of concrete, and between three 
and four feet thick, its site commanding 
several important railroad junctions. A 
like factory of the same firm near Paris 
was blown up recently by order of the 
French government. 

SATURDAY, October 17: The German 
troops had reached the coast of Belgium, 
less than seventy miles from Dover, and 
prepared to march southward to Dunkirk 
and Calais, which ports they evidently 
intended to use as a base of operations 
against the Allied fleet and England. 
Nothing of importance had transpired, 
but every preparation had been made 
on both sides for desperate fighting and 
important eventualities. In Alsace there 
had been considerable fighting, with results 
rather favorable to the French. The 
mining of neutral and open waters in the 
North Sea, the Baltic, the Scheldt, and 
the Adriatic had been carried to such an 
extent that neutral vessels and fishermen 
have suffered heavily, and many mines 
detached from their moorings had been 
cast ashore or are adrift—a menace to 
navigation. At Edinburgh, Scotland, a 
large factory, owned by Germans and 
built ten years ago, was raided by the 
police, who found that it was built on 
especially heavy concrete foundations. 
No machinery has ever been placed in 
position, and its site and elevation com- 
mands the bridges across the Forth and 
other important ‘positions. The British 
cruiser Undaunted and torpedo boat de- 
stroyers Lance, Lannon, Legion and Loyal, 
sank four German destroyers, with a loss 
of only one officer and four men wounded. 
Only thirty-one German survivors were 
reported prisoners of war. 

SunpAy, October 18: The Japanese 
cruiser Takachiho was sunk by a German 
mine in Kiauchau Bay on the night of 
October 17. Only one officer and nine 
men were known to have been saved out of 
a complement of two hundred and eighty- 
four men. A German mine-layer was 
captured by the British cruiser Urtdaunted, 
which brought her prize into Harwich, 
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England. She was disguised as a hospital 
ship. An Austrian submarine was sunk 
by a French cruiser in the Adriatic. The 
Turkish government refused to comply 
with the British demand that the German 
crew of the cruisers Goeben and Breslau 
purchased by Turkey from Germany be 
discharged. Very stubborn fighting had 
taken place along the coastline between 
the Germans and the Allies, who have 
been ‘supported by the fire from British 
naval vessels. A German train of one 
hundred and fifty cars laden with war 
material for Turkey had been stopped by 
the Roumanian authorities between Bu- 
charest and Giurgevo on the Danube, 
despite the protest of the German govern- 
ment. Between September 12 and October 
8 the losses of the British troops aggre- 
gated 13,450 men, not a very heavy per- 
centage for the numbers engaged and the 
constant fighting reported. It was re- 
ported, via Copenhagen, that it is com- 
monly stated in Berlin that Prince Oscar, 
fifth son of the Kaiser, was attacked by a 
party of Turcos, who shot down all the 
officers of the Prince’s staff. The sudden 
excitement led to an attack of heart failure 
and the Prince also fell from his horse. 
The Turcos, believing that he also was 
wounded, ceased firing, and the Prince 
recovered, but was sent home for treat- 
ment. Heavy rains have fallen in northern 
France and Belgium, and a large part 
of the latter country, formerly known as 
“the low countries,” or “Flanders,” be- 
came a bog, in which movements were 
difficult and duty of any kind utterly 
uncomfortable. It would appear to be 
impossible for the Germans to make any 
advance under such circumstances. 
Monpay, October 19: It was reported 
at London that the Allies had reoccupied 
Ostend. A strong German advance toward 
Calais was also reported repulsed. Ger- 
many has consented to allow the United 
States to send supplies of food to the 
Belgian people. A German list of casual- 
ties, recently published, show that the 
claim of the British and French troops 
that they have destroyed whole battalions 
of Germans was absolutely true. The 
Seventeenth Reserve Infantry regiment 
lost in one battalion eight hundred men 
wounded beside those killed, and in ane 
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other battalion of the same regiment seven 
hundred and forty were killed at the 
battle of the Marne. The Sixty-ninth 
regiment of Reserve Infantry was reported 
to have had ‘“‘unassessable loss,’’ and such 
phrases as “innumerable losses” and “tre- 
mendous number of dead and wounded” 
follow the names of several regiments. 
In addition to these ominous reports, the 
published list of dead have required six 
figures to express the terrible casualties 
already experienced. Over five hundred 
thousand men have been lost already, over 
one-tenth of their whole available strength. 
The advance of a part of the German line 
to St. Omer, only twenty miles from 
Calais, resulted in an over-extension of the 
British line, which was broken by a Ger- 
man attack from forces centering at Lille, 
but the steadiness of the British troops 
enabled them to re-establish their line 
and hold the Germans in check and obser- 
vation. It was reported from Paris that 
Germans bought or rented certain pieces 
of land in that city years before the war 
and prepared concrete foundations on 
which the big howitzers of the German 
siege artillery could be planted. Search 
for such emplacements have been made 
in all the Allied cities threatened with 
German invasion. 

TueEspay, October 20: Desperate fight- 
ing in West Flanders and northwestern 
France was reported at this date; the 
Belgians and the Allies holding stubbornly 
to the line of the River Yser in opposition 
to the most determined frontal attack, 
had thus far succeeded in stopping the 
advance of the Germans along the northern 
coast. Further to the south and east, the 
Allies attempted to advance toward Lille, 
but were reported to have been unsuc- 
cessful. Generally speaking, similar at- 
tacks and counter-attacks took place along 
the whole line, on the whole to the slight 
advantage of the Allies, who reported the 
destruction of fifteen German machine 
guns near La Basse and a battery of heavy 
artillery in the German lines near St. 
Mihiel. Pekin reported that the Japanese 
had lost heavily before Tsingtau, while 
the casualties of the Germans were rela- 
tively light. A British detachment was 
said to have suffered heavily from mines 
concealed under ground along the route 
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traversed by them. Both German and 
Russian reports from Eastern Prussia and 
Austria agreed that no remarkable change 
had taken place. The Russians reported 
large numbers of prisoners captured and 
heavy fighting around Przemysl where the 
Russian siege artillery is apparently supe- 
rior to that opposed to it. Vienna an- 
nounced Austrian successes and Russian 
defeats in Galicia, and a successful cavalry 
charge on the Cossacks to the west of 
Warsaw. Berlin reported that thirty-two 
thousand troops were sent by Portugal 
to her possessions in West and East Africa. 
All German and Austrian subjects were 
ordered to leave Brighton, England, within 
a few days. Berlin reported the sinking of 
the new British submarine Echo, Sunday, 
October 18, by a German warship in the 
North Sea. 

Wepnespay, October 21: The German 
attempt to force a way to the coast of 
northwestern France and the ports of 
Dunkirk and Calais included the most 
furious frontal attacks and tremendous 
bombardments, but apparently to no 
purpose. At the same time the German 
garrison at Antwerp was reported greatly 
reduced, with German reinforcements and 
two of the immense sixteen-inch howitzers 
passing through Antwerp on the way to 
Bruges. Elsewhere in France numerous 
engagements were reported in Picardy, 
Champagne, the Argonne, the Woevre, 
Lorraine, the Vosges and Alsace. In 
several districts the French claimed that 
repulsed German attacks were less des- 
perate and determined than those made 
earlier in the war. In the eastern zone, 
Paris claims that the Russians had driven 
the German advance back eight miles 
from Warsaw and that ancient Polish 
capital was saved from a German bom- 
bardment. Fighting with heavy losses 
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continued near Przemys!, both sides 
claiming partial successes, and the capture 
of prisoners. In the German Kameroon, 
Magus Bell, the leading native chief, had 
been executed on the charge of attempting 
to excite a native rebellion against the 
Germans. In several parts of German 
Africa the cruelty of German officers 
and magistrates in punishing native 
offenders and even in maltreating laborers 
and petty trespassers had long ago made 
bad blood between the German settlers 
and the natives of the country. A corre- 
spondent of the London Daily News stated 
that the body of Prince Max of Hesse 
was found in a small Belgian village, dead 
and stripped of everything but his tunic 
and socks. He had received five revolver 
bullets from behind, and it was said that 
he was killed by his own men. Ostend 
had been defended by the Allies with 
newly-received long-range guns, assisted 
by the fire of three monitors, recently 
completed in England for the Brazilian 
government, but bought by the British 
admiralty. These monitors, renamed the 
Mersey, Humber and Severn, drawing 
only nine feet of water, had been able to 
use their heavy guns with effect on German 
works four miles distant. The ports at 
Cattaro, the most southern of the Austrian 
ports on the eastern shore of the Adriatic, 
continued to be bombarded by the French 
and English fleet from seaward, and how- 
itzer batteries planted on the lofty heights 
on the east and south. While Turkey had 
remained nominally neutral to this date, 
it was generally known that the Grand 
Vizier was wholly under German influence, 
having placed the Dardanelles’ defences 
under the command of a German colonel, 
Weber Pasha, and having entrusted the 
Turkish army to German subalterns and 
non-commissioned officers. 


(To be continued) 
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Here and There in 
Battle-Scarred France 


by Peter MacQueen, F.R.G.S. 


AM coming home for the winter, and 

will be in Boston almost as soon as 

this letter. My experiences in the 

French army convince me that the 
French have left nothing to chance. They 
are the best prepared of all the nations of 
Europe, not even excepting the Germans. 
Take the society called Les Femmes de 
France—the women of France. It prob- 
ably numbers fifteen million members, 
that is, every female in the Republic from 
five to ninety-five years of age. This won- 
derful organization of all the females of a 
race is, I believe, not equalled even by 
the organization of the Kaiser’s army. 
From the nobility of France to the poorest 
seamstress in a garret every female of 
France is today giving money, work, 
clothing, food, brains, to help the injured 
of their army. I think they will effect 
enough of extra cures to put a new army 
in the field of men who in other wars 
would have died, to equal the army of 
Kitchener or all the reserves of the Em- 
peror William. 

There is not a railway station nor cross- 
road where a train stops but has a com- 
mittee of Les Femmes de France. These 
women wait on the badly wounded, some- 
times take them off the trains to their 
houses or to local hospitals. They give 
coffee, bread and delicacies to the brave, 
suffering fellows from the front. Even 
plain housewives who have never seen a 
wounded man before will lift a stretcher 
and soothe a shattered man and give him 
care that would do credit to the best Red 


Cross nurse. I saw forty or fifty of such 
women in one long splendid vigil look out 
for the needs of twelve thousand of the 
wounded from the battlefield near Rheims. 

The French had made superhuman 
efforts to save their beautiful cathedral 
and fought around it and the city of Rheims 
by the thousand. So that in one afternoon 
twelve thousand of the Allies fell. Some 
were Englishmen, some Turcos, some even 
black men from Senegal, all shedding their 
blood; Mohammedan, Christian and Pagan 
sacrificing themselves to save an incom- 
parable work of the human spirit which, 
though Christian, was yet the heritage of 
the human race. : 

At night I was at the little station of 
Coulommiers, where a week before the 
lights went out on General von Kluck, 
and I was expecting to take the seven- 
thirty train to Paris. (The regular trains 
run when they are not needed for the war.) 
Well, my train was late. That was not 
much, for I have lived on the Boston & 
Maine. Instead of the train I was waiting 
for, there came in at seven-thirty a long 
train of forty cars, on which I saw the Red 
Cross and the English flag. By that I 
knew that it contained English wounded. 
I was told that this first train had upon it 
five hundred and fifty-four injured men. 

At the station were a committee of the 
housewives of Coulommiers, perhaps to 
the number of forty. At their head was a 
doctor who, I learned, was the local 
physician. Ranged the whole length of 
the station platform were booths under 
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which stood huge caldrons of hot coffee, and 
great baskets of that fine French bread 
we are so fond of at the restaurants in 
America. Those soldiers who had been 
badly injured were on stretchers in big 
freight cars; those less hurt were in first 
and second-class cars. The women imme- 
diately started from one end of the train 
to the other, and in less than twenty 
minutes every hungry man of the five 
hundred and fifty-four had been given 
coffee, bread, or hot soup. None of these 
women had Red Cross badges and they 
looked just like a woman’s club of some 
New England town. No training had they 
except good hearts, true patriotism and 
what the Germansin better days have called 
Ewige weibliche—the eternal womanly. 


f. VERY half hour till four in the morning 
a new train of wounded pulled into the 
station. Every soldier who needed it was 
offered help, sometimes coffee, sometimes 
tobacco, always bread and often delicacies. 
In one dim car I noted a few gray-green 
uniforms of the Kaiser’s soldiers. But these 
devoted women never noted countenance 


of white or black, nor uniform of gray or 


green or red. When daylight came I 
learned that twelve thousand had passed 
that one station between dark and dawn. 
Some desperately injured were left at 
Coulommiers. One young fellow was 
bleeding to death. He was rushed off to 
the hospital. Another was torn with a shell 
so that, the doctor told me, his heart was 
exposed. The doctor asked Mr. Chritien 
and myself to help with the stretcher. 
We gladly did. It was fine to hear the 
people say while we did this: “Gently! 
Take him out softly; careful, lay him here; 
so!” He was too far gone, however. Ina 
few minutes he stopped breathing. We 
covered his face with his soldier’s blanket. 

In connection with the wounded, no 
institution in any army is doing finer work 
than the American Ambulance Corps, 
which has its home in the beautiful Lycee 
Pasteur out at Neuilly near Paris. It has 
such American surgeons as Dr. Blake of 
New York; Dr. Derby, son-in-law of 
Roosevelt; Dr. Dubouchet, and others. 
The two most famous American dentists 
in France work two days a week ten hours 
a day for the Corps. For I must tell 
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you the Americans were the first in war 
to note that the teeth of men often gave 
them as much trouble as their wounds. 
I went out to the American Ambulance 
Corps. There I met Miss French, a cousin 
of General French; she is a Red Cross 
nurse. The doctor on duty took me all 
over the marvelous place. They have four 
hundred beds. They intend to have one 
thousand. Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt and 
other American women have given liber- 
ally. The Corps has received $225,000, 
but needs $500,000, and will get it. Our 
ambassador and our splendid diplo- 
matic corps are as interested in this hos- 
pital as if it were some country house in 
Long Island. 

But let me tell you about the American 
dentist in the European war. The hospital 
physician told me that he noticed early 
in his war work that many of the soldiers 
were suffering from toothache more than 
from their wounds. Soevery wounded man 
was examined by a dentist before he was 
taken to the ward. It was discovered 
that a large percentage of the men from 
the trenches had swollen gums, and that 
by treating their mouths they were cured 
and ready for the front ten days earlier 
than in cases where their teeth were 
allowed to go. The English, he said, had 
the worst teeth, the Arabs the best. 

As showing the quickness and adapta- 
bility of the Americans, I may say that 
Mr. Ford gave them thirty ambulance 
wagons. But the wagons were not suited 
for laying men out on stretchers. So the 
American Red Cross workers took the 
wood of the packing-cases in which the 
machines came and made them into wooden 
hospital box-cars. These they laid on 
top of the automobiles, and in a jiffy had 
thirty ambulance wagons. 

On the night when the battle of the 
Marne began there were fifty badly 
wounded men at Meaux-sur-Marne, forty 
miles from Paris. Let me give you the 
rest of the story in the words of the French 
Count of Creg-y-pres, at whose house the 
thing happened. 

“The night before the battle,” said the 
Count to me, “I entertained the officer in 
command of the English artillery. That 
artillery was far more powerful, accurate 
and better served than we in France ever 
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dreamed it would be. Well, it not only 
outreached the German field artillery and 
smashed it, but it brought a terrific fire 
from the Germans, and all my lawn was 
covered with wounded men. They were 
torn by flying scraps and therefore likely 
to bleed to death. No hospital could take 
in all the wounded that day. The men lay 
around me and in my house, whitening with 
the loss of blood. I wasin despair. Finally 
a young Englishman told me of the Ameri- 
can ambulance at Paris. I telephoned at 
ten-thirty at night, hoping they would 
reach me by the next afternoon. Imagine 
my delight and astonishment when in two 
hours my house was surrounded by twenty 
American ambulances. Even before they 
reported to me, these Americans had gone 
through the garden with flashlights and 
picked up half a dozen badly shattered 
men. And just imagine, they had passed 
by the slightly wounded and had picked 
up the very men I thought were dying. 
In a few minutes they had fifty desper- 
ately injured in their wagons. Before 
daylight they were in Paris, and not one 
of the patients died. I do not call that 
work; I call it magic.” (This is a free 
translation.) 

I saw some of those same men. One had 
his face blown off, as we say. Half of one 
jaw was gone, nearly all his nose, the skin 
pulled from his left cheek. Our doctors 
put a new nose on him, a rubber jaw, false 
teeth, drew the skin back on his face, 
grafted skin from his forearm onto his 
nose. He looked quite cheerful, and the 
doctor said to me with a smile, “In a month 
we will make a decent man of him.” 


O with a soldier whose entrails were all 
open. The Americans washed him out, 
fixed his shattered viscera, sewed him up, 
and behold, I saw him propped up in bed 
and eating soup. The German, French and 
English government, I understand, have 
offered the American Corps payment of 
all their expenses and to give them any- 
thing they want if they will make over 
their work into a special hospital for the 
special patients of the respective countries 
involved in the war. To all this the 
Americans say, “No. We will look out for 
only the badly injured, and be they prince 
or general, be they private soldier or mil- 
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lionaire, be they black or white, be they 
German or English, French or Dahoman, 
we will give them the best that is in us 
and we ask no reward and no favor.” 

The Germans’ graves were unmarked, 
but the mounds were bigger than those 
of the French. Where the Turcos charged 
there was a whole field of graves. It was 
interesting to note that the Turcos’ graves 
were marked with crosses, although they 
are Mohammedans. Some of the wounded 
lay on the battlefield five days without 
food or water in all the fever of their 
wounds. It should be known, however, 
that though the instruments of war are 
more destructive now than ever, the 
means of mitigating pain were never so 
triumphant. 

The first regiment of Ulster men lost all 
but nine men; one of the Scotch regi- 
ments had only twelve men left. But it 
was a victory for the Anglo-French army. 
I went over the field where the Turcos 
charged and it was covered with graves. 
At Suzanne, further on, I saw three thou- 
sand German corpses unburied for ten 
days. While we were there, eight hundred 
firemen from Paris came up to finish the 
terrible task. They were in taxicabs, and 
each man had 2 spade, a shovel and a pick. 
They were in good spirits, especially when 
they came to the Teuton part of the field 
and sang with great energy the “‘Marseil- 
laise.” They closed each verse with the 
words “Alsace and Lorraine.” 

Walking along the Avenue de 1’Opera 
in Paris one morning I observed a couple of 
Turcos strolling in the sun. A French- 
woman was wheeling a baby carriage and 
she called to the biggest of the Turcos to 
come and shake hands with her baby. 
The hard-faced soldier smiled and lifted 
the baby out and kissed it very gently. 
As he laid it back in the perambulator, he 
noticed there was a second baby under 
the awning. He seemed quite taken aback 
at the sight of French twins. I learned 
he was quite a character. In the terrible 
charge at Chambray which turned Von 
Kluck’s advance into a retreat, he had 
killed eighteen men in one day. He was so 
gentle I could hardly believe it. 

The Turcos don’t believe that war can 
be made civilized. I heard of one of these 
tawny warriors being placed in charge 
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of twelve wounded prisoners. A fight was 
on, and he was left alone with his charges. 
When the captain of the guard returned, 
he looked for the prisoners. They were 
nowhere to be found. The captain saw 
the Turco smoking and calmly meditating. 

“Where are the prisoners?”’ he asked. 

“Ils dorment—they sleep,” was all the 
satisfaction he could get. 

The English may not be so thorough 
as the Germans, but they are certainly 
practical. When the British came to 
France, they saw that the numbers of 
wounded would far exceed the French 
hospitals. Earl Kitchener was over in 
France after the retreat from Mons to see 
what it was all about. He saw a number of 
fine hotels that had been owned by Ger- 
mans. Now I do not know what he said. 
He speaks little, does Kitchener. But 
shortly after his appearance for a_ brief 
space on the soil of France, I was told 
that there was not a hotel in the Republic 
belonging to a German that was not made 
into a hospital for Anglo-French wounded. 


8 ew of the interesting things about the 


French in this war is their wonderful 
economy. An officer one day took me 
to a great military depot to show me the 
gathered spoils from the battlefield near 
Rheims. There were heaps of German 
knapsacks made from good leather with 
the hair of the animal on the outside, 
big shells for the great siege guns, even 
German underwear washed and hung up 
to dry. But what interested me was a 
heap of empty German shells from 77- 
millimetre guns. 

I asked the captain why they took such 
care of these empty shells which would 
not fit French guns. He replied that the 
brass was very valuable and would be 
taken to the foundries and recast for the 
75-millimetre guns of the French army. 
In some cases the French got the dead 
horses of the Uhlans, skinned them and 
ground the meat up for chicken food. 

The Channel ports are excited—but no 
more. They are full of English, Belgian 
and French soldiers. And herein lies a 
great wonder; not only are the English 
not excited, but the French are firm and 
cool, and calm. In fact the French have 
just discovered the English. Heretofore 
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there came to France only the monocled 
fools and flanneled oafs of the tight little 
island. Now for the first time comes the 
common man of England, and the French 
say, “How fine; les Anglais sont tres 
courageux—the English are very brave.” 
In fact it is a saying already in France, 
“as brave as an Englishman.” A French 
officer said to me: ‘The English are a 
nation of gentlemen, merveilleuse!”’ 

Yes, here stand the two great democ- 
racies of Europe at the meeting of the 
ways. Lord Kitchener issued his instruc- 
tions to the English soldiers, and they 
are living up to the record. Not one case 
of insubordination or atrocity did I hear 
of in the Anglo-French army. I have not 
even seen that their enemies accuse them 
of anything but brave conduct. The 
French, too, with wonderful suavity, 
receive these English boys everywhere 
with the best of camaraderie. When an 
English Tommy wanders from the lines 
or is lost in the towns and villages, there is 
always at hand some French officer who 
sees to him, gets him food and lodging, 
and sends him safely on his journey. 

An amusing incident happened to me 
at the little town of Sezanne, near Rheims. 
One night at midnight I was awakened 
by the landlord, who told me an English 
soldier was looking for me. He had heard 
an Englishman was stopping at the hotel. 
When I went to the door in the dark there 
emerged from the blackness and the rain 
the form of a big French gendarme and an 
English soldier. The Englishman ex- 
plained to me: “I am a chauffeur taking 
a French officer to the front. He is at an 
hotel. I am at the City Hall. Now I sez 
to this here French gentleman, ‘I want to go 
to the City ’all,’ and he sez, ‘Oui, Mon- 
sieur, the Hotel de Ville.’ Now I don’t 
want no hotel, but I want to sleep in my 
auto, so I may be ready to start like blazes 
to the front in the mornin’.” 

When I explained to him in good reli- 
able Saxon that the City Hall and the 
Hotel de Ville were one and the same 
building, he was delighted, and wet to 
the skin, he trudged cheerfully away to 
sleep in his motor and be “‘off like blazes” 
to the front when called. 

In Paris, in Boulogne, in’ Dunkirk, in 
Calais, I constantly came across the 
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British soldier. The crowd invariably 
gathered around him and hailed him the 
hero that he really is. I always talked 
with them. The people would try to un- 
derstand our conversation. Alnfost in- 
variably a Frenchman would come along 
who understood English, and he would 
translate to the crowd. One story a 
Britisher told me in Dunkirk pleased the 
people immensely. It seems that out near 
the Aisne battlefront on one occasion a 
French regiment had been hammered all 
day with shrapnel. When the time came 
to charge, the regiment hesitated. The 
colonel jumped out of the trench in front 
of the men, and taking a captain by the 
arm walked slowly in the direction of the 
enemy, shells exploding all around him. 
At fifty yards he turned with feigned sur- 
prise to the regiment and said quietly, 
“Mes enfants, venez-vouse—My children, 
are you coming?” It was magical. The 
men leaped out like lions on surrounding 
death and cut the enemy to pieces like 
paper. 

The French artillery, according to Ger- 
man prisoners I talked with, is frightfully 
destructive. The famous field gun of 
Joffre is the 75-millimetre—they call it 
“the gun that saved France.” Some 
wounded German prisoners were in a big 
covered wagon at Havre the other day. 
I edged up to one of them, gave him some 
tobacco, and, although warned by French 
officers not to talk with prisoners, I did 
speak a few words with this man, a very 
intelligent soldier, an officer. He spoke 
English. 

“How are the French as fighters?” I 
asked. 

“Very brave,” he replied, “but Gott in 
Himmel, their field artillery! It is one 
small edition of hell. How it bites and rips 
and shatters!” 

The people began to come around, so 
I moved off. When they saw the wagon 
filled with Germans, they picked up mud 
and stones to fling at it. But the big 
French sergeant in charge pushed the crowd 
back with his hands: ‘‘Mes enfants, pour 
Vhonneur de la France—My children, for 
the honor of France.’”’ The crowd at once 
threw down the missiles, hung their heads 
and scattered. 


A great people, the French. We hear 
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now that they have eight million soldiers. 
Big guns are making, and turpinite, that 
most deadly of all explosives, may yet rip 
up Metz and Strassburg. A great nation, 
with its tearless women and fearless boy 
scouts and intrepid infantry. I was at 
the Gare de Lyons in Paris the other day. 
The soldiers were leaving for Flanders. 
A Zouave with his wife and child ap- 
proached the train. The soldier entered 
the compartment. The wife stood chat- 
ting with him. Just before the guard 
closed the door, the wife picked up the 
boy, four years old, chucked him into his 
father’s arms, and cried out cheerily, 
“Take him to the first station and leave 
him with the station-master. I will walk 
out and get him.” I learned that the first 
station the train would stop at was ten 
miles from Paris. Vive la France! 


ETWEEN Paris and Havre I was de- 

tained at a certain place three days, and 
in that time eight hundred thousand rein- 
forcements for Joffre crossed a bridge near 
my hotel, and that bridge only had a single 
track of rails. The French must have 
studied the coming of this war to the last 
nail and the last button. I thought the 
French soldier clumsy-looking at first, 
with his red trousers, long blue coat and 
red kepi or cap. But watch him more 
closely; he is quick, exact, lithe. For 
forty-four years every man child of France 
has been told of only one thing to round 
out his life—and that was to die for France 
and cripple Germany. 

One of the most heroic things I saw 
was an old woman watching eight sons 
march past her to the war. My old 
comrade, Mr. Chritien of San Francisco, 
spoke French so well I got him to speak 
with this good woman. He asked her 
why she smiled to see eight sons go off to 
death. 

“Ah, Monsieur,” she said, “it is good. to 
have eight to fight the sales bouches (dirty 
mouths). You saw me smile. I have 
waited forty-four years. In 1870 I was a 
girl of thirteen. My father was killed by 
Prussian bayonets. The soldiers came to 
our house. My mother was ill; they or- 
dered her to get up and cook for them. 
The poor woman was not able to cook well. 
The soup was cold. The Prussians took 
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me out and whipped me on the bare back, 
Mon Dieu, and I a girl of thirteen. Yes. 
it is good, Monsieur, to wipe out that 
foul crime.” 

I can believe this woman. I saw myself 
men whose fingers were cut off in 1870 
so they could not pull a trigger. General 
Pau lost an arm. When the war broke 
out last summer they offered him supreme 
command of the French army. Turning 
to General Joffre he said, ‘‘This is. the 
man to lead our France to victory. I go 
to Alsace to get my arm back again.” 

A new form of German spy has been 
reported from the Argonne region. It 
seems that spies dressed as shepherds 
drive their flocks up behind the French 
artillery. The airmen see the sheep and 
thereby locate the batteries. Of course 
this ruse has been discovered. No shep- 
herds do this any more. 

I ought also to say that we hear very 
creditable things about some of the Ger- 
man commanders. In Crepy I saw many 
doors which had inscriptions chalked in 
German: “Good people. Let them alone,” 
was on one door. On another, “People 
here are sick. Give them anything you 
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have.” On_ still another, “Entrance 
strictly forbidden. Innocent people.” 

It will take a long time to get at the 
truth of this great contest. Bernhardi is 
absolutely right when he quotes Frederick 
the Great as claiming that war brings out 
the finest traits of anation. Unfortunately 
for Bernhardi’s countrymen this war has 
brought out these traits mostly in the 
English and the French. All the old 
travelers I met in France and England 
agreed with me that this war has caused 
the rebirth of France. Dirty politicians, 
like M. Caillaux, who were ruining the 
republic, have been disgraced and driven 
into congenial darkness. Frenchmen 
everywhere are showing a brave, pure, 
honorable spirit. 

Nor is it otherwise with England. I 
was all through the new army of Lord 
Kitchener. I was astounded at the 
splendor of the awakened manhood of 
England. The amazing hospitality to 
the Belgians ‘has not been equalled in 
England since Alfred’s days. Yes, the 
German war spirit has been a wonderfully 
good thing—especially for England and 
France. 


HOMER 
By EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


HINE is the harp of gold; the giant song 
Of gods and heroes; and the tale august 
Of loves that shine resplendent in the dust; 
And thine the thousand-throated music strong 
Of winds and waters and of voyage long; 
In thy great corridors of thought and sound 
What echoes vast of joy and grief abound; 
In thy deep sky what suns and planets throng! 


Yet vaster are the glories of our day: 
With wrestle hundredfold of wrong and right; 
And in the, market-place where hosts deploy 
What bloodless battle marks the endless fray! 
What Iliads and Odysseys noon and night! 
What fire of life outreddens flaming Troy! 








How’s Business ? 


A Symposium of Opinions on the Outlook 
by Prominent Business Men 


LONG about the first of the year 
the inquiry ‘“How’s Business?” 
becomes more of a practical 

. question than ever before, for 
the inventories, summaries and compari- 
sons of the year’s business are then avail- 
able. The comments received at the 
NATIONAL have been intensely interesting, 
coming as they do directly from the people, 
and lacking the academic touch which 
gives facts from a widely varied personal 
angle. The letters include statements 
from governors and business men whose 
products are known the world over, and 
even the country merchant who barters 
for butter and eggs. A general summary 
of conditions indicates that there has been 
a shrinkage in the volume of business, but 
to what extent it would be difficult to 
determine until the returns are all in. 
It is amazing the information one gathers 
from comments coming directly from the 
people. It is not filtered through agents’ 
reports. These letters are in some cases 
complete articles in themselves—tabloid 
statements containing contemporaneous 
business activities, and the general feeling 
of hopefulness that is one characteristic 
of American business men. The annual 
query of “How’s Business” comes to be 
an almost involuntary expression following 
the greetings, and the whole idea threads 
its way through business correspondence 
no matter how terse. Women, too, are 
learning to talk in business terms. The 
millions of stenographers throughout the 
country who are familiar with business 


operations and who have taken up their 
work as the head of a household never 
lose their interest in ‘‘How’s Business?” 
The affairs of the household are becoming 
more and more a business matter. Bills 
are to be checked and parcels weighed. 
To most young American women at any 
time the price of food-stuffs, whether it is 
butter, sugar or flour, is a business matter. 

Despite the fact that Colorado has been 
in the clutches of a prolonged coal strike 
Alva Adams, formerly governor of that 
state, wrote October 13 that her record 
crops will doubtless offset the injury done 
and prosperity will be the lot of the Golden 
State. 


Colorado has been hurt somewhat by the prolonged 
coal strikes. There are now plenty of miners who are 
producing all the coal that can find a market. The 
strike loss has been fully offset by record orchard and 
agricultufal crops. Our rains have been sixty per cent 
above normal, with a corresponding increase in pro- 
duction. Merchants and bankers are practically the 
same as last year. Banks have plenty of money and 
are loaning to their patrons at old rates. Eastern 
commercial paper is being bought freely at seven to 
seven and one-half per cent, where four to five per 
cent was the rate three months ago. Metal mining is 
looking up with fair promise of a strong advance in 
1915. Farmers and stockmen are prosperous. All in 
all, Colorado is doing well. Neither strikes nor war 
have materially changed the current of its prosperity. 


There is an optimistic note in the 
sentence “business will boom in the near 
future,” expressed in the following para- 
graph from Mr. W. C. Kemp of Winsted, 
Connecticut, under date of October 15: 


Business is on the gain in this vicinity, and owing 
to the varied lines manufactured here, Winsted has 
not experienced as dull times as many other towns. 

Everybody has been buying light, and the prospects 
are that the demand will not be supplied when things 
assume their normal conditions again. 


With one or two exceptions, of our factories are 
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running on regular schedule and orders are coming in 
rapidly. ° 
Business will boom in the near future. 


From losing the normal European 
markets many of the exports have been 
curtailed and collections have been rather 
difficult. The financial stringency in South 
America is in part responsible for this 
condition, in the view of R. H. Patchin, 
New York, on October 19: 


Since August 1 of this year the countries in South 
America whose currency is not already on a gold basis 
have experienced a serious depreciation of their paper 
money. 

The export of copper, tin, nitrates, coffee and other 
products co been curtailed because of loss of the nor- 
mal European markets. As indicative of financial 
conditions, bank holidays and moratoria were declared 
at the outbreak of hostilities, which were extended in 
certain countries from sixty to ninety days. The 
effect has been damaging to American exporters as, 
under such circumstances, drafts due in August will 
not be liquidated until November or December. This 
means a large accumulation of draft indebtedness 
never contemplated by the shipper. Specie payments 
were suspended. 

Collections throughout South America, therefore, 
are difficult, orders are falling off, and after our ex- 
porters have completed their contracts for this year, 
there seems less prospect for new business, unless steps 
are taken to relieve the situation. 


There is a note of hope in the following 
short paragraph of October 17, from Mr. 
Thomas Grant of Washington, the city 
which is least affected of all in the country 
because there are fewer manufacturers 
there and most of the people are concerned 
with the Federal Government: 


h 


Washington, as you know, is probably the teat 


affected of any city by | epr e 
Federal payroll goes on lust the same. Notwithstand- 
ing this fact, our local merchants are not doing the 
business that they do ordinarily. 

We are hopeful that things will be better. 





Optimism is the dominant note in the 
following on October 15, from Mr. J. C. 
Bloom of Denver, Colorado, who predicts 
that after the first effects of the European 
war work off things will boom for the 
American manufacturers and merchants. 
The people of the warring countries will 
begin soon to make large demands for 
supplies from the United States: 


Business at this time is very fair and the prospects 
for a large holiday trade, to my notion, are very good. 

The farmers and cattle men in our section of the 
country have had a very good season. Crops have 
been immense and prices high. The general conditions 
have been such that people are beginning to feel ve 
much encouraged. There is no doubt, in my mind, 
that our particular country is going to enjoy pros- 
perity. I think that we will begin to feel the effects 
of this war immediately after the first of the year, 
when they will make large demands for merchandise, 
and our manufactured products to fill the wants of 
the people and nations at war. And in that way our 
country will enjoy a number of years of prosperity 
such as has never been experienced before. I have 
every reason to believe that the entire West will enjoy 
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an exceptional trade and prosperity through the holiday 
season on. I know from the different conversations 
had with people over all sections of the United States— 
and in our particular country we have a chance to come 
in contact with people from all parts of the United 
States on account of our favorable climatic conditions 
—and the concensus of opinion is, such as I have 
expressed before—that we will have a season of un- 
paralleled success. 


That the European war has given an 
added impetus to American manufactures 
is the opinion of Mr. Thomas B. Crary of 
Binghamton, New York, in a letter dated 
October 7. The financial stringency due 
to the opening of the war and operations 
of the new tariff is only temporary, and 
business will be increased and boom in 
the near future: 


_ The United States of America are confronted at this 
time with a business situation unique in its history. 
Temporary lull in certain industries owing to inter- 
national strife will undoubtedly be followed by an 
intensive business activity. The disarrangements of 
the financial situation and of imports and exports 
have, in a large measure, “put on the brakes” on busi- 
ness. But this temporary lull appears full of promise 
of an era of unexampled prosperity for our country if 
our business men are alive to their opportunities and 
reach out for the markets which have heretofore en- 
riched our foreign competitors. 

_ Our local situation is probably an index as to the 
situation elsewhere. he Felters Company are work- 
ing day and night shifts to fill foreign orders; the 
Endicott-Johnson Shoe Company are working their 
full force of about five thousand men to take care of 
foreign orders in addition to local demand. 

The time is here and now when every American 
business man must be alive to the opportunities in 
store for him; there is always business, but it vi- 
tates to him “who gets after it.’"” We have the facilities, 
workmen and ingenuity to manufacture what the world 
needs; the markets are open to us, and our slogan 
must be “Prosperity through industry and conquests— 
not of countries, but of markets.” 


Business during October was about as 
usual in the great market places of Chicago, 
according to J. C. F. Merrill of that city, 
although great uncertainty was in evidence 
and hopes were expressed that business 
would progress in a normal way and 
cautiously: 


Business in the great market place, the Chicago 
Board of Trade, where more than three hundred and 
fifty million bushels of grain and hundreds of millions 
of pounds of salt meats are bought and sold yearly, is 
going on in usual volume. Increased uncertainty, both 
as to steadiness of values and definite financial outcome 
of bills of exchange, is in evidence. Total of net profits 
is smaller than customery. Exchanges, as market 
places where buyers and sellers meet, Tove a duty to 
perform in maintaining themselves, even in trying 
times. The grain exchanges of the country have had 
trying experiences since the European War began, and 
have met every demand on them, and the home and 
foreign trade has profited by having a wide open 
market at all times with values constantly determined 
by the unwritten laws of trade. 

_ The roughest spots have been reduced, and business 
is now progressing in a fairly normal way; however, 
with a keen weather eye open. 


From George W. Black, Jacksonville, 
Florida, on October 19, came the opinion 
that the mental depression of the people 
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is responsible in great part for the slack- 
ness of business. Crops are good and the 
usual exodus from the United States to 
Europe will this year be turned in different 
directions, toward the south and south- 
west, which will add business to those 
sections of the country. 


Business in Jacksonville has been dull, due in the 
main to the mental apne of the people, but it is 
improving. Business through the state is good. Crops 
are good and everybody believes the tourist travel to 
Florida this winter will be the largest in the history of 
the state. 


That the European war is in a way re- 
sponsible for the poor business conditions 
during the fall is the opinion of Mr. C. H. 
Ingersoll of New York, written October 15. 
Though he thinks the country is beginning 
to come into a saner state of affairs. 
The tariff also is somewhat to blame for 
upset conditions throughout the country 
generally: 


Up to mid-year business was ng my = A as a total 
though somewhat “‘soft in spots”; in July it show 
definite weakness, which has been phn Bad since 
the war outbreak, the heaviest contribution to the 
de sy being from ‘the South. 

uite a large extent the fault seems to lie some- 
-... etween the maker and retailer, namely, with 
the wholesaler, for les are free direct to retailer, 
while the jobber reports them bad and therefore does 
not supply the maker with the usual quota of orders. 

From this it might appear that these middlemen 
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are suffering from some unusual pressure, such as a 
lack of support from their clients, the retailers, or from 
their bankers, on whom they naturally depend for 
financing the season's trade. 

There is quite a general expectancy of unusual trade 
from now on that may make good the shortage, and 
there are indications that the tide has set in this 
direction. 

While there are many factors incident to the war 
that in theory will react favorably to many, if not most 
American enterprises, it is doubtful if t ere will not 
develop offsets tending to a distribution of the costs 
of We so that we will participate in them. 

While legitimate business may look with confidence 
to the future, conditions in general and especially 
relating to the many businesses that have been leaning 
on the tariff and other privileges, are such that much 
upset must be looked for. 

Revolution in ideas, politi ics and b 
is in a quite definite measure | ;._—-- in peaceful 
countries the war conditions of Europe, and while the 
eventual results should be a fundamentally improved 
condition of pay as well as business, the process will 
continue to be disturbing while many vast readjust- 
ments will take place. 





Although things are rather quiet in the 
mills and a good many people are in need 
of assistance, there is a hopeful note in the 
following paragraph from Samuel Russell 
of Middletown, Connecticut, received 
October 10: 


Business conditions locally are very quiet. Fortu- 
nately, we are able to run a good part of our looms 
here and are getting along very nicely, considering that 
the country is under so much depression. 

Throughout the town we find a great many people 
out of work and needing assistance, and understand 
that it is about the same way in neighboring towns. 

We sincerely trust that business conditions will pick 
up before very long. 


Ho’ long must this poor planet whirl through space 
Before the crawling ants upon it know 
That war, with all its epaulets and show, 

Is Satan sneering at the human race? 


How many soldiers, blessed with youth and grace, 
Must pitch, all crimson with their life blood’s flow, 
Onto the sod from which God’s daisies grow 

Before man learns humanity’s embrace? 


Beneath the helmet of immortal Mars 
With all its splendor to appall the dull, 
With all its brightness rivalling the stars, 
Rattles a skull—a grisly, whited skull. 
And yet today, as in the days of Rome, 
Brave men will die while cowards scheme at home. 


—William F. Kirk 
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An Old-Fashioned 
Debate in the House 


Passing the War-tax Bill 


VERY man and woman in the Uni- 
ted States is interested in the new 
war tax bill because there is no 
individual who can escape directly 

or indirectly the operation of this measure. 
One of the most interesting and compre- 
hensive debates in the House for many 
months was that in reference to the reve- 
nue bill passed to make up for the deficit 
occasioned by the lower tariff and the war 
situation in Europe checking imports. 
It was almost dramatic at times in its 
intensity, and yet it contains the full and 
prosaic information that the people are 
anxious to know about. It was so graphic 
that even the Congressional Record account 
opens with the lines “the gentleman from 
Alabama,” and as he appeared there was 
applause. 

In his cool and deliberate manner, Mr. 
Underwood lucidly presented the bill, 
which was read by unanimous consent. 
One interesting and popular feature about 
the bill is that it goes out of existence on 
January 1, 1916. The discussions of the 
various items taxed had the semblance of 
the tariff debate. The exception made on 
proprietary articlés, as the poor man’s 
medicines and other items eliminated in 
the committee hearing and conferences 
was an indication that the measure did 
not escape consideration from a political 
and vote-gathering standpoint. 

In a debate of this kind the minutes 
are portioned out on a “stop-watch” 
basis and there are often more precious 
seconds consumed in the discussion about 


time than the total time allotments for 
the speeches. Speaker Clark is inexorable 
and exact, and there is nothing more dis- 
concerting to an earnest debater than to 
hear in the midst of an important sentence 
the resonant voice of Speaker Clark ring 
out, “The time of the gentleman has 
expired.” 

This debate is one of the most complete 
stories of a bill that has occurred for some 
time. It opens in the present tale of the 
bill by “gentleman from Alabama,” and 
closes with the words “The House divided. 
Ayes, 126; noes, 52.” 

If the people were only more familiar 
with the record of Congress there would 
be less criticism concerning the earnest 
work which many able Congressmen are 
doing in meeting and mastering the multi- 
tudinous duties of legislation. It was the 
veteran Senator John Sherman who in- 
sisted that after his forty years’ experi- 
ence in the House and Senate he was never 
able to have a bill passed that did not 
have so many alterations and changes 
that he scarcely recognized his own meas- 
ure when finally passed. This is proven 
in the case of the Sherman law, which 
was probably the most widely discussed 
measure that has been enacted within half 
a century. Even since it became the law 
of the land, in every business office and at 
every corporation deliberation, the ghostly 
spectre of the Sherman law with its varied 
interpretations appears. All bills raising 
revenue must originate in the House, and 
the House has fulfilled its traditional and 
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exclusive prerogatives in originating and 
passing the war-tax revenue bill, which 
has been given a limited existence of thir- 
teen months, going into effect December 
1, 1914, and expiring January 1, 1916. 
Thirteen is considered a lucky omen in the 
Wilson administration, and the number 
had no terrors for Leader Underwood 
when he realized that the bill was to have 
an existence of just thirteen months. 
Whatever the people may think of recent 
legislation, there is complete unanimity 
on one point, and that is the general agree- 
ment that Hon. Champ Clark has made a 
splendid record for fair and just rulings 
during these tumyltuous times. His can- 


dor and courtesy on all occasions is most 
refreshing—but on with the debate: 


THE SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I present 
to the House the conference report on the 
revenue bill, H. R. 18891, and the statement 
on the part of the managers of the House, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment may be read in lieu of the report. 

THE SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama asks unanimous consent that the state- 
ment may be read in lieu of the report. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and the Clerk will read the 
statement. 

The statement was read. 

Mr. UnpbERwWoop. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my desire to have the conference report 
acted on as speedily as possible, and, if agree- 

ible to the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
PAYNE], I would like to move the previous 
question at the end of my hour and give him 
half of that time, if that is satisfactory to 
him, 

Mr. Payne. I think that will be satis- 
factory. 

Mr. UnpDERWOop. Then, Mr. Speaker, I 
will make a short statement of the changes 
in the bill and then yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill as it left the House 
carried approximately $105,000,000 of reve- 
nue. The bill as it came back from the 
Senate, according to the Senate’s estimates, 
carried $107,000,000. The bill as reported 
by the conferees carries $90,000,000. The 
original estimate of the President of the 
United States as to the revenue desired was 
$100,000,000. The conferees found it almost 
impossible, at least the conferees of the ma- 
jority party, to agree on certain items. We 
realized that the members of the House and 
the Senate were very anxious to go home. 
We realized that on some items it would 
have brought about a disagreement and a 
report back to the House and further dela 
unless certain items went out of the bill, 
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We consulted with the President of the United 
States as to the situation. He realized the 
patience of the members of the House and 
the Senate and the importance of their return 
home, and he stated that he thought that 
the present emergency could be met by a 
bill carrying $90,000,000. Therefore we 
agreed to this reduction. The first disagree- 
ment between the Houses related to beer. 
The House reported a bill increasing the tax 
on beer fifty cents, making the total tax 
$1.50. The Senate increased it to $1.75, 
and made a rebate of five per cent to the 
brewers where they paid taxes under certain 
conditions. The difference between the two 
Houses in the amount of reduction on that 
item would have amounted to about $10,000,- 
000. The Senate receded on its amendment 
and the conference report agrees to the 
House bill. The next item of importance 
was the paragraph relating to wines. The 
House levied a tax of twenty cents a gallon 
on sweet wines and twelve cents on dry wines, 
to be collected from the manufacturer or 





REDUCTION RECOMMENDED 


We consulted with the President of the 
United States as to the situation. He 
realized the patience of the members of 
the House and the Senate and the im- 
portance of their return home, and he 
stated that he thought that the present 
emergency could be met by a bill carrying 
$90,000,000 











producer at the time that they were removed 
for consumption and sale. The Senate levied 
a tax that amounts to about eight cents a 
gallon, a tax on wine in the bottle or con- 
tainer, and further levied a tax of fifty-five 
cents a gallon on grape brandy used to fortify 
sweet wines. With some minor amendments 
the House agreed to the Senate amendment. 
The most material of those amendments 
related to the tax on domestic champagne. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Is this tax on wine to be 
permanent or temporary? - 

Mr. UnDERWOOD. The whole bill will go 
out of existence on the first day of January, 
1916. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman kindly 
inform the House when these respective 
——- of the bill go into effect? 

Mr. UnpERwoop. The last provision I 
will state to the gentleman, if he will permit 
me, when we come to it. Amendment No. 6 
related to gasoline. The House bill levied a 
tax of two cents a gallon on gasoline, and the 
Senate struck that provision out of the bill. 
On this amendment the House agreed to the 
Senate amendment, and the entire provision 
has gone out of the bill. 

Mr. Bortanp. Will the gentleman state 
whether there was any substitute made for 
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that tax? Is there anything put in in lieu 
of it? What became of the automobile tax? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There was no automo- 
bile tax in conference. 

Mr. Bortanp. That was only a proposal? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Only a proposal in the 
Senate. Under the special taxes the Senate 
reduced the tax on bankers from two dollars 
to one dollar, and the House agreed to the 
Senate amendment. There were some minor 
changes in relation to the other taxes under 
these special taxes, but no material changes. 
Under the special taxes on tobacco dealers 
and manufacturers, the highest tax levied 
by the House bill was twenty-four dollars. 

The Senate made a gradual increase of 
these taxes on manufacturers up to $2,496 
in proportion to the amount of tobacco they 
manufactured, and the House agreed to the 
Senate amendment. 

Under the provisions in reference to adhe- 
sive stamps, under Schedules A and B, some 
minor changes were made in the text of the 





BiLL AN EMERGENCY MEASURE 


This bill was intended as an emergency 

measure. It gives the Government the 

opportunity within the thirteen months 

of its existence to re-enact other legislation 

or to reduce expenditures, or to adjust 

itself in some way to the falling off of 
the revenues at the customhouse 











bill, but none of very great importance. 
In Schedule A, the important changes made 
in conference, the House bill provided for a 
tax on telephone and telegraph messages, 


to be paid by the corporation. The Senate 
changed the amendment and provided that 
the tax should be paid by the sender of the 
message, and the House finally concurred in 
the Senate amendment. The Senate struck 
out of the bill the tax levied by the House 
upon life insurance policies, and the House 
agreed to that amendment. 

Mr. Moore. That gets rid of the question 
of “po life insurance companies, does it 
not 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
goes out. 

Mr. Moore. There was some ambiguity 
about it before, because the bill pertained 
only to fire insurance policies. 

Mr. UNDERWOop. As the bill is presented 
to the House there is no tax— 

Mr. Moore. No tax on mutual life insur- 
ance? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No. 

Mr. Moore. May I ask the gentleman 
while we are on this question, whether it 
is not also provided in the bill now that 
mutual building and loan associations are 
also exempt from the provisions of the act? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They are. 


The whole provision 
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Mr. Mann. As I understand the confer- 
ence report, there is a tax of one-half cent 
on each dollar of policy on guaranteed insur- 
ance, surety bonds, and so forth? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. ‘There is no 
change in the amount. There was a slight 
amendment made in reference to those 
policies by providing that the tax should not 
apply to reinsurance. That is the only 
change. 

Mr. Mann. I notice the change in the 
Senate amendment exempted certain personal 
insurance, personal health and _ personal 
accident. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That was agreed to. 

Mr. Mann. You made the change there, 
but the surety bonds are not exempt? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No. The House levied 
a tax on mortgages, and the Senate struck 
the provision out of the bill. The conferees 
agreed to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. Mann. Will the gentleman yield for 
one question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will yield. 

Mr. Mann. As I understand from the 
conference report on practically all of Sched- 
ule A, the tax goes into effect on December 1, 
except where it is specifically provided other- 
wise in Schedule A? 

Mr. UNnperRwoop. All of Schedule A 
goes in on December 1, but there is a certain 
portion of the bill, like the tax on beer and 
wine, that goes into effect on the day after 
the passage of the bill 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. 
man yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. 
distinction made? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Because Schedule A 
was a stamp tax, and it would take that 
length of time, so the Treasury Department 
said, to be prepared to levy the tax. 

On Schedule B— 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I ask the gentleman 
a question? 

R. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. Bartiett. The gentleman states 
the House provided for stamp tax on mort- 
gages? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The House bill did. 

Mr. Bartitett. And the Senate struck 
that out, and the Senate also included a 
provision that instruments to secure debts 
were not to be taxed, did they not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will have to look 
that up. I have not the papers in my hand. 

Mr. BarRTLETT. I wanted to ask the gen- 
tleman this question: The mortgages are 
exempt, regardless of the amount they secure, 
are they? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is no tax on 
mortgages at all. The Senate inserted Sched- 
ule B in this bill, that provides for the tax 
on perfumery, cosmetics, and other similar 
articles, and the House agreed to the Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. Epwarps. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will. 


Will the gentle- 


Why was that 
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Mr. Epwarps. What was done with the 
proprietary medicine tax? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘That was stricken out 
of the bill before the Senate passed it. 

Mr. Epwarps. It was not included at all? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is not included in 
here. There were no proprietary or patent 
medicines included in this bill. 

Mr. BartLetr. May I say to the gentle- 
man that I think amendment numbered 74 
answers the question I asked? It says: 

This amendment provides that n thing contained 
in this parag h shall be so coastrued as to impose a 
tax upo _ an} in ument or writ ing given to secure a 
debt, am 4 = ouSe agrees. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. I could not just 
refer to it at the moment. The only other~ 
important amendment in the bill is this 
provision. When the House passed this law 
it left the taxes in the bill permanent, except 
the taxes under Schedule A. The House 
struck that out and provided that the taxes 
under this bill should expire at the time 
which the House had provided for the expi- 
ration of the taxes under Schedule A; that 
is, the day after the 3lst of December, 1915; 
in other words, the first of January, 1916, 
the House bill provided that the taxes under 
Schedule A should expire. The Senate en- 
larged that provision so as to provide that 
all of the taxes levied under this bill should 
expire on that date. 

I wish to say to the House, to be candid, 
that I do not think the results of the Euro- 
pean war will be over by that date or that 
the revenues of the customhouse will be 
restored by that time. But this bill was 
intended as an emergency measure. It gives 
the Government the opportunity within the 
thirteen months of its existence to re-enact 
other legislation or to reduce expenditures, 
or to adjust itself in some way to the falling 
off of the revenues at the customhouse. 
And the House conferees agreed to the Senate 
amendment, and this bill will expire in all 
its provisions on the first day of January, 
1916. 

Mr. LEvy. 


Mr. Speaker, will my colleague 
yield to me for a question? 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will. 

Mr. Levy. Was there any change made 
as to real estate conveyances and only taxing 
equities? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; the House agreed 
to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. Situ. Is it the gentle- 
man’s opinion that this bill will raise $90,000,- 


000? 
Well, 


Mr. Speaker, will 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think it will 
raise practically sufficient revenue to meet 
the falling off at the customhouses. The 
original estimate was $100,000,000. This 
bill will approximate the falling off of the 
revenue at the customhouses, and within 
the year, if it is necessary, either by the 
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reduction of expenditures or by the passage 
of other legislation, the Congress can take 
care of this situation. This bill is intended 
as an emergency measure to meet the acute 
situation that we are facing now. 

Mr. StaFFrorD. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman kindly 
explain, as I requested before, when the 
various provisions of this act will take effect? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, the provisions 
in reference to beer and wine will take effect 
on the day after the passage of the bill. The 
special taxes on bankers and brokers and 
theatres will take effect on November 1, 
1914, and also the special tax on tobacco 
dealers on that date; but the stamp taxes 
under Schedules A and B will not take effect 
until December 1. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the 
gentleman a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. Are bonds issued by mutual 


will the 
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The bill did not tax the associations. The 
theatres were taxed, but the associations 
or the people performing in the theatres or 
holding lectures or amusements were not 
taxed. It was the theatres that were taxed 











drainage or ditch or irrigation societies 
exempted under this bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; 
to the Senate amendments. 

Mr. Starrorp. The tobacco taxes will 
take effect on December 1? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BartLetr. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes 

Mr. BartLetT. In the matter of taxes 
upon theatres and places of public amuse- 
ment and entertainment, the Senate made 
certain amendments on a graduated scale, 
determined by the seating capacity of the 
various places, as I understand it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes 

Mr. BarTLETT. And also exempted Chau- 
tauquas and lecture associations and things 
of that sort, which will include the large 
Chautauquas, which get large sums of money 
and are conducted as matters of business 
and not so much as matters of education. 
You know there are associations formed all 
over the country that make large sums of 
money and pay large amounts of money to 
lecturers who are secured, and although they 
do a great deal of good in reference to educa- 
tion, it is chiefly as a matter of business to 
those who engage in it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that the Chautauqua associations 


the House agreed 
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were not taxed in the House bill. They 
thought they were taxed, and under that 
impression they raised a lot of trouble, 
thinking they were taxed. 

Mr. BartLett. As did the beer and whisky 
people and other people. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The bill did not tax 
the associations. The theatres were taxed, 
but the associations or the people performing 
in the theatres or holding lectures or amuse- 
ments were not taxed. It was the theatres 
that were taxed. 

Mr. BartLett. One other question, and 
then I will be through. The Senate reported 
an amendment which taxed tobacco dealers 
a certain amount regardless of sales, and 
they taxed the place of the sales. As I under- 
stand it, the House has agreed to an amend- 
ment which fixes the amount of taxes in 
accordance with the amount of tobacco sold. 
A small tobacco dealer, selling less than 
$600 worth, I think, is exempted? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The conferees agreed 
upon $200 as the limit of exemption. 





TAXING THE DRUGGISTS 


Now they are going to have a nice time 
putting these stamps on proprietary 
articles sold in drug stores. They have 
a provision that on the first day of De- 
cember, when it goes into effect, every 
druggist in the United States, big or 
little, is bound to put a stamp on every 
article taxed under this bill 











Mr. BarTLeTtT. I am glad that is so 
That does not tax the little fellow in the 
country who does not sell more than $200 
worth in a year. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No. Now yield, Mr. 
Speaker, to the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Payne]. 

THE SPEAKER. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Payne] is recognized. 

Mr. Payne. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the 
Chair to notify me after I have consumed 
fifteen minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate the House 
conferees—that is, those of them who were 
present at the conference; I did not have 
that distinguished honor—on their great 
victory on the subject of beer. [Laughter on 
the Republican side.] I think the concession 
on beer was about the only victory they 
achieved. Generally, otherwise they sur- 
rendered to the Senate. 

The House provision on beer was $1.50 
a barrel. The Senate made it $1.75, and in 
the print of the House bill which we had 
here and which was acted upon in the House 
a rebate was put on in the Senate of seven 
and one-half per cent after the brewer had 

id the taxes, which made}the net tax on 

er about $1.61 per barrel, instead of $1.50 
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as provided in the House bill; so that the 
House conferees’ victory amounts to about 
eleven cents a barrel. 

Of course you can calculate how mucl 
difference in the amount of foam that will 
make in a glass of beer when you get the 
number of glasses of beer there are in a barrel 
I do not think the ultimate consumer is 
going to get very much benefit out of that, 
and that much revenue on beer will be lost. 

The Senate amended the tax upon wine 
and upon sweet wines and changed a provi- 
sion in the law which had been in operation 
for a great many years, and which was put 
there after great deliberation and long hear- 
ings, where the committee went into the 
wine business in every section of the country, 
allowing brandy spirits used as a preservative 
of sweet wines to be used at an internal- 
revenue tax of three cents, instead of $1.10, 
as would have to be paid on such spirits 
under ordinary circumstances. This equal- 
ized somewhat the conditions for the produc- 
tion of wines in different sections of the coun- 
try. In California the grapes are sweet enough 
to distill this brandy from the grape for a 
preservative of their sweet wines. In New 
York and other Middle States they are not 
sweet enough and they have to be fortified 
with brandy purchased. In New York that 
brandy is purchased from the manufacturers 
in California. I think in the state of Ohio 
the wines are fortified with spirits of brandy 
made from the refuse of the wine vats mingled 
with sugar and fermented in that shape, so 
that it does not make so much difference 
with them. This provision which they have 
put into this bill comes particularly hard 
on the sweet-wine producer in the state of 
New York. In the endeavor to do some- 
thing for California—and when we consider 
what they did to California in their tariff 
bill, perhaps they ought to let up just a 
little on the wine industry in that respect— 
they put a tax of fifty-five cents a gallon on 
grape brandy used in fortifying wines by a 
new provision in the Senate bill, which the 
House retained. 

But the joke of the thing is that, while this 
provision goes into effect at once, it does not 
affect this year’s production of sweet wines 
in California. The sweet wines there are 
already manufactured, are all fortified, and 
they were fortified with free spirits. In 
other words, they do not pay any of this 
fifty-five cents a gallon on the brandy used 
in their wine product for this year in the state 
of California. And then, looking after the 
interests of California—for I cannot see any 
other reason for it—they changed the general 
provisions of the bill, and the whole thing 
expires on the day following the thirty-first 
day of December, 1915. Inasmuch as they 
do not manufacture sweet wines in California 
in the meantime, this fifty-five cents a gallon 
does not affect those people over there at all. 
I congratulate the people of California on 
this little recognition Zz the state. Perhaps 
this committee in the Senate}fhave heard 
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of the revolution in political feeling in the 
state of California that is about to make 
itself manifest a week from Tuesday next. 
R. the people in the state of New York 
1ave to pay this fifty-five cents a gallon, as 
against the free spirits in California. We 
do not commence to manufacture in New 
York for some time yet. We have got to 
a all of our product. Of course it simply 
eans the wiping out of the business for the 
present in the state of New York, until some 
time in the future—I hope not very far away 
when we shall get more equitable legis- 
lation and better legislation that will not 
be destroying business here and there and 
often by the wholesale in different parts of 
the United States. But as it stands today 
the proposition is utterly defenceless. Why 
lid they change this date to the thirty-first 
day of December, 1915, instead of making 
it permanent law? I heard the explanation 
of the chairman of the committee, but it 
did not seem to explain. Why change this 
late? Have they forgotten that on the first 
lay of May, 1916, the sugar proposition goes 
into effect, and after that not a penny will 
be collected on the imports of sugar, while 
now, even under the reduction made on the 
first of March last, we collect over $40,000,- 
QUO per annum? That hole is to be made in 
the revenue commencing with the first day 
of May, 1916, and they come in here with a 
till to bolster up the revenue under that 
tariff bill and patch it up and try to make 
up for the deficit that stares them in the face, 
war or no war, and really if we were without 
war during the coming year; and then, for 
some reason or other, they cut out of this 
bill, after the thirty-first day of January, 
1916, the revenue under this bill, having 
already cut out $40,000,000 of sugar revenue 
after the first day of May, 1916. Why, with 
all the chapters of bungles that we have had 
for the last eighteen months, it seems that 
this caps the climax in bad Democratic legis- 
lation. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
They have restored Schedule B and put a 
tax on medicines, cosmetics, and things of 
that kind. They copied the revenue bill 
of 1898, when we had a war. I see that they 
have impudently put on the first page of 
this print the words ‘“‘War-revenue bill.” 
Why print this falsehood in the proceedings 
ot Congress? It is not a war-revenue bill 
We have no war. They are boasting that 
we have no war. They claim it as a part of 
the credit due the Wilson administration 
that we have no foreign war. I would like 
to have some gentleman get up in his place 
and tell me where there has been any oppor- 
tunity to get into a foreign war, except by 
some criminal act on the part of the admin- 
istration or of the people of the United States 
since this war commenced on the first day 
of August. They say this is a war-revenue 
bill. Oh, no. Why are they not honest? 
Why do they not admit that their Underwood 
revenue bill is a failure and that we need to 
put this in operation to meet the failure in 
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revenue because of their tariff bill? [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Now they are going to have a nice time 
putting these stamps on proprietary articles 
sold in drug stores. They have a provision 
that on the first day of December, when it 
goes into effect, every druggist in the United 
States, big or little, is bound to put a stamp 
on every article taxed under this bill. You 
put it off until the first day of December. 
If you had made it applicable now, there 
is not a druggist in the United States who 
would have voted your ticket, no matter 
how much dyed-in-the-wool Democrat he 
might have been. They will not all of them 
forget it, either. Why put them to all this 
trouble just for one year? You assume 
that it will bring a million or two dollars of 
revenue. Why do it? If it was intended to 
be permanent, as you intended in the first 
place, that would be another question; but 


why put these people to all that trouble and 
expense just to collect this pitiful sum for 
Druggists are pretty 


the period of one year? 





ON THE STUMP 
The Cabinet are now out telling the 
people what a great man the President is 
and what has been accomplished and 
telling what good boys you fellows have 
been here, following along like little 
children after a schoolmaster, doing what 
you are told to do 











well taxed now; anywhere from four hundred 
to one thousand per cent on alcohol. And 
how about the people who make gum? We 
put a duty of ten cents per pound on chicle, 
the raw material. They have doubled it 
and made it twenty cents, and the manu- 
facturers have got to pay that. They put a 
tax of a cent a package on chewing gum 
What will the girls and boys do for chewing 
gum if you raise the price in that way? The 
retailers cannot sell it for five cents a package, 
or if they do they will have to cut down 
the chew, and it will take twice as much 
money to buy a package of gum. These con- 
ferees that you sent over to the Senate to 
disagree to that amendment have agreed to 
it, and agreed to the amendment that will 
limit the life of the bill to the thirty-first 
day of December of next year. I do not think 
those conferees have served you very well 
I am glad they did not call me into confer- 
ence, because I would have felt it my duty 
to talk from now until next December if 
they would listen to me, unless they took 
some of these miserable things out of this 
bill. Why limit the time to the thirty-first 
of December? I hope some gentleman will 
answer that. The chairman of the committee 
did not, but I do not believe the chairman 
of the committee was in favor of it 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. 
yield for a question? 

Mr. Payne. Certainly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman objects 
to limiting this bill to the thirty-first day 
of December, 1915, but he opposes any tax 
at all. Now, how is that consistent? If he 
objects to the tax, how can he object to 
cutting it off as uickly as possible? 

Mr. Payne. When you require the levy 
of the tax to meet your extravagant expendi- 
tures, do not try to fool the people by limiting 
it to the thirty-first day of December, 1915. 

Mr. FitzGeraLtp. The gentleman from 
New York claims it is not necessary to impose 
any tax at all, and then he complains because 
it is proposed to limit it to one year. 

Mr. Payne. I talked an hour here, and 
my colleague was not here, or he would not 
say that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I heard the gentleman’s 
remarks, and I read his speech, and even 
then I was not convinced. 


Will the gentleman 





THE PeopLe’s BURDEN 


Today, after its failure of yesterday, it 
faces the consequences of its futile tariff 
legislation and takes the logical step fol- 
lowing the enforcement of the Democratic 
tariff act of October 3, 1913, and passes 
a bill not “‘to lift the burdens from the 
backs of the American people,” as it 
promised so often to do, but to put a 
burden directly upon the backs of the 
American people 











Mr. Payne. I hope the gentleman will 
not take all my time. I said if it was not for 
your reckless extravagance, or if you would 
cut your expenses down now, it would not 
be necessary. Your President could call 
his Cabinet together and ask them to cut 
down expenses, because they are not required 
to spend all the money you appropriate for 
them. If they would do that, they could 
get along without this revenue bill. 

THE SPEAKER pro tempore (MR. Hay). 
The gentleman has used fifteen minutes. 

Mr. Payne. Mr. Speaker, I will take two 
minutes more. I do not want to take any 
more time, for I have agreed to yield the time 
now. 

Mr. Speaker, I was opposed to this bill. 
I said they ought to wait until the next ses- 
sion and see whether they needed any bill 
or not; and if they did, how much they 
needed to meet the deficit they would meet 
under ordinary circumstances by the Under- 
wood bill, with the reckless way they are 
appropriating money. They could provide 
for a temporary deficit by a short-time loan; 
they should not tax the oensie now, without 
any knowledge and without examination of 
the subject, and blunder along through and 
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put this heavy burden of taxation added to 
what is already upon the backs of the people 
That is what I said, and I agree to it now; 
but here you add this to your revenue bill, 
and then you provide that it shall be discon- 
tinued, just as everybody knows there will 
be not only a deficit but a big deficit in the 
succeeding year of 1916. Oh, you congratu- 
late yourselves on what you have done. 
The President writes a letter telling what 
good boys you have been and how you ought 
to be re-elected. You are desperate, trying 
to get votes, and what a disappointment you 
will meet a week from next Tuesday, for all 
over the United States the tide is rising against 
you. The Cabinet are now out telling the 
people what a great man the President is 
and what has been accomplished, and telling 
what good boys you fellows have been here, 
following along like little children after a 
schoolmaster, doing what you are told to do. 
{Laughter on the Republican side.] But all 
of that will not save you. We may be called 
upon to originate a revenue bill right here 
after the fourth of March, and I do not 
know but your judgment may be correct 
on that account. Maybe you want us to 
originate a sensible revenue bill to meet the 
deficit which, according to your provisions, 
you can only meet by bonds after the thirty- 
first day of December, 1915. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [MR. 
Moore]. 

Mr. Moore. 


Mr. Speaker, I congratulate 
the distinguished gentleman from Alabama 
{Mr. UNDERWOOD], the leader of the majority 
in this House, upon his election to the Senate 


of the United States. [Applause.] The record 
he has made here is about to draw to a close, 
and it is a fitting climax to his brilliant career 
as a successful leader of his party that he 
should go to the Senate. Over there he will 
no longer be called upon to create tariff 
legislation, nor will he be obliged to hold 
together the contending elements of his party. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the saddest day in 
the history of the revivified Democracy. 
Yesterday was sad enough, when a large 
part of the party, led by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD], had to go 
back on its constitutional traditions as to 
state rights and responsibilities and then 
atone for its breach of faith with Thomas 
Jefferson, its patron saint, on the question 
of equal rights to all and special privileges 
to none. [Applause and laughter on the 
Republican side.] It undertook yesterday to 
put the cotton monopoly in control of the 
Treasury of the United States in defiance of 
its own pretenses of fair play to the common 
people. Today, after its failure of yesterday, 
it faces the consequences of its futile tariff 
legislation and takes the logical step following 
the enforcement of the Democratic tariff 
act of October 3, 1913, and passes a bill not 
“to lift the burdens from the backs of the 
American people,’’ as it promised so often 
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to do, but to put a burden directly upon the 
backs of the American people, and at a time 
when they are poorer than they were when 
the alleged relief act of October 3, 1913, was 
passed. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PayNE], the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, proud 
of the record the Republican Party has made 
in lifting burdens from the American people 
by a wise and helpful system of protection, 
did not participate in the conference that 
brought in the report we are now considering. 
Although a member of the conference com- 
nittee, he was not invited to take part in 
the day's work. I am glad he was not, for 
the taxation imposed upon the ple by 
this bill was not of Republican el omg 

The responsibility for it is wholly and solely 
with the Democrats of this House, who un- 
dertook by their act of October 3, 1913, to 
remedy the alleged defects in the Payne 
Tariff Act. They have afforded no remedy. 
They have made conditions worse. Instead 
of relieving the people, they have added to 
the burdens of the people; they have reduced 
the wage-earning power of the producer and 
increased the expenses of the consumer; 
they have forced taxation upon the business 
man and the laborer by injuring the trade 
of one and cutting the wages of the other. 
They have taken away from the laborer the 
work he had under a Republican tariff, and 
now, by this bill, they are adding new bur- 
dens to his already depleted resources. 

One citation is sufficient to demonstrate 
the injustice of this bill. The conferees have 
restored as a taxable commodity proprietary 





THE Poor Must SUFFER 


It makes no difference whether the pas- 
senger rides in a Pullman palace car 
from Baltimore to Washington, at the 
rate of twenty-five cents, or whether he 
rides on one continuous trip from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, all the Pullman 
Palace Car Company is expected to pay 
is one cent on each ticket. But the ten- 
cent drug store specialty used by the poor 
must pay 











articles sold in drug stores which are so much 
in use in the households of the country. 
The poor woman who buys her ten-cent bottle 
of cough medicine or essence or extract must 
pay a tax upon it, while just above the cos- 
metics and other articles provided for in 
Schedule B we find in the paragraph relating 
to palace cars that every seat sold in a parlor 
car and every berth sold in a sleeping car 
shall be taxed only at the rate of one cent 
per seat. It makes no difference whether the 
passenger rides in a Pullman palace car from 
Baltimore to Washington, at the rate of 
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twenty-five cents, or whether he rides on 
one continuous trip from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, all the Pullman Palace Car Company 
is expected to pay is one cent on each ticket. 
But the ten-cent drug store specialty used 
by the poor must pay. 

THE SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the 
“Record.” 





Lack OF CONFIDENCE 


Of course the trouble in the country, when 
there is trouble in the country, comes from 
a lack of confidence 











THE SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Payne. Mr. Speaker, I yield four 
minutes to the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. HumpHrey] 

(Mr. Humpurey of Washington-addressed 
the House. His remarks will appear else- 
where in today’s ‘‘Record.”’] 

Mr. Payne. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the 
gentleman from Alabama if he has more than 
one speech? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
very few words. 

Mr. Payne. I havea little more time, and 
I want to yield to one more gentleman. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will conclude with the 
last speech. 

Mr. Payne. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
balance of my time to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Many]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD 
the gentleman? 

Mr. Payne. I think I have four minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. How much time have I? 

THE SPEAKER. Ten minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does the gentleman 
from Illinois desire more time? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the President 
is reported yesterday to have said that the 
trouble with the country was lack of confi- 
dence. I am glad to note that the President 
has discovered, at least, that there is trouble. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House 
have so repeatedly denied on the floor here 
that there was any trouble in the country 
that evidently they had not received the right 
tip from the President. Of course the trouble 
in the country, when there is trouble in the 
country, comes from a lack of confidence. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SmitH. Mr. Speaker, let 
us have order. 

THE SPEAKER. The House will be in order. 
Of all days in the session, the last day ought 
to te an orderly day. 

Mr. Mann. Well, Mr 


Is_ there 


I will conclude with a 


How much time has 


Speaker, as it 
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never is and never will be, I am not com- 
plaining. 

THE SPEAKER. The House will be in order 
whether the gentleman from Illinois wants 
it or not. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Mann. Gentlemen on the other side 
ee settling matters of more importance. 

Lack of confidence! Of course there is lack 
of confidence. Why should not there be? 
Whenever the Democratic party is in power 
and has an opportunity to legislate or attack 
the business of the country through the ad- 
ministration there necessarily comes a lack 
of confidence. [Applause on the Republican 
side.} And as long as you are making legis- 
lative assaults upon the integrity of the 
country and its business there will inevitably 
be a lack of confidence. The only way that 
the people can overcome the present diffi- 
culty and restore confidence in the country 





THe Democratic OppoRTUNITY 


The Democratic party when it came into 
power inherited a cesspool of privilege 
that had grown out of legislation that had 
been written on the statute books of this 
country by our political opponents for 
forty years. It was our duty to clean out 
the Augean stable; it was our duty to 
cure the patient; it was our duty to pro- 
tect the American people from the grind 
of privilege and the grind of class 











is by restoring the Republican party to power. 


|Applause on the Republican side.] We had 
a Democratic administration within your 
memory, and there was the same lack of 
confidence then that there is now. Then we 
come along with another Democratic admin- 
istration, which came in when the country 
was more prosperous than it had ever been 
before, and at once a lack of confidence de- 
veloped. Why should it not develop? There 
has been no legislation since Mr. Wilson 
became President which tended to restore 
confidence. A year ago we were here, kept 
by order of the President, in order to speedily 
pass a currency and banking bill which was 
to remove all evils, and up to date, nearly 
a year after it went into effect, so far as the 
passage of the law was concerned, they have 
not dared to put it into effect practically. 
When they will do that will be after the 
election. They have not dared to organize 
the Federal reserve banks before the election 
because no one knows what will happen 
when they are organized. And meanwhile 
I commend to our southern friends, who 
were worrying about the disaster which 
threatens their section of the country because 
of the cotton situation, I commend to them 
the “watchful waiting” attitude of the 
administration —“‘watchfully waiting’ for 
bankruptcy in the South and not offering a 
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single suggestion to prevent it. 
on the Republican side.] 

THE SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. UNDERWoopD] has ten minutes 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Payne], in 
reviewing this conference report, stated that 
it discriminated between the producers of 
wine in California and those in the state of 
New York by reason of the fact that this 
year the wine producers in California would 
have little tax to pay and the producers of 
New York would have all the tax to pay. | 
read in the report of the proceedings of the 
Senate several days ago a letter put in the 
“Record” by Senator STONE of Missouri, 
signed by all the large manufacturers of wine 
in this country, advocating the passage of this 
Senate amendment, and in the list were in- 
cluded the large manufacturers in the gentle- 
man’s state. So I do not imagine that they 
are seriously injured. 

Mr. Payne. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. Payne. I have letters from the largest 
manufacturers in the state expressly protest- 
=? against it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no doubt the 
gentleman has letters of that kind, but, 
nevertheless, if the gentleman will refer to 
the ‘‘Record’”’— 

Mr. Payne. Then I want to call the at 
tention of the gentleman to the fact that they 
expected the law to be permanent, and all 
put on an even basis, but you have stricken 
that out and exempted entirely the California 
wine interests. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentle- 
man that the Senate put into this law that 
provision relating to wine, and it has been 
agreed to, and at the same time the Senate 
put in a provision that this bill should he 
repealed on the first day of January, 1916 
So they had both staring them in the face at 
the time they signed this letter. 

Mr. Payne. I want to say just one word 
there, namely, that this letter does not say 
that they knew the law was only to last a 
year 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I presume they knew 
what was in the “Record.” 

My good friend from Pennsylvania [MR 
Moore] was misinformed with reference to 
this conference report, and I recognize how 
he could be, because he only came in in the 
last few minutes, when he states that this 
will tax proprietary or patent medicines. I 
will say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
that which I said in my opening statement, 
which he evidently did not hear, that under 
the law reported back by the conferees there 
is no tax on either proprietary or patent 
medicines in the bill. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann], the distinguished leader 
of the party, says something as to lack of 
confidence. I wish to say in passing that 
the gentleman from Illinois is entitled to 


{Applause 
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congratulation both by this side of the House 
and by the country on the fact that in the 
last few days, when it has been difficult to 
maintain a quorum in this House due to the 
fact that men on both sides desire to go to 
their districts, he has endeavored to help 
the majority to maintain a quorum, and his 
side has furnished its pro rata of the mem- 
bership of this House, and, speaking for the 
majority, I desire to extend the thanks of 
the party in power for its patriotism in aiding 
to furnish a majority to pass the necessary 
legislation that the Government needs. 
|Applause on the Democratic side.]} 

But, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Illinois states that the President says the 
conditions of the country are due to lack of 
confidence. True, but not to lack of confi- 
dence in the Democratic party. There is no 
return from hamlet or state that has indicated 
a lack of confidence by the great masses of 
the American people in the party in power. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] The 
Democratic party when it came into power 
inherited a cesspool of privilege that had 
grown out of legislation that had been 
written on the statute books of this country 
by our political opponents for forty years. 
It was our duty to clean out the Augean 
stable; it was our duty to cure the patient; 
it was our duty to protect the American 
people from the grind of privilege and the 
grind of class. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. } 

And in the eighteen months that we have 
been in power we have kept the faith; we 
have kept our pledge; we have wiped from 
the statute books the concessions that you 
gave to monopoly in your tariff legislation. 
|Applause on the Democratic side.] We have 
written on the statute books a banking 
system for the whole people of the United 
States [applause on the Democratic side], 
and not a banking system for aggregate 
wealth and special class. We have kept our 
pledges to the American people, and we have 
not only indorsed the trust legislation that 
was on the statute books by the orders of a 
Democratic Attorney-General of the United 
States, but we have written on the statute 
books within the last few months legislation 
that will vitalize the Sherman antitrust law 
lapplause on the Democratic side], and 
enable the government of the United States 
to punish the guilty and point the true road 
to the innocent, that all men may be free 
not only in their individual lives, but in their 
business transactions. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.]} 

Of course, special privilege and class may 
have lost confidence in the Democratic party, 
because the Democratic party stands with 
the mailed hand of justice to punish the 
offender against the law. So it is not that 
lack of confidence which affects the country. 
There is a lack of confidence in general 
business conditions that exist the wide world 
over. For generation after generation the 
Bank of England has been the clearing house 
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of the world. There the world exchanged 
its bills of lading, there the world cleared, 
the Orient against the Occident; but when 
this great calamity in Europe happened and 
half of the world went to war, the Bank of 
England suspended specie payments, and 
the clearing house of the world was closed, 
and necessarily confidence in business condi- 
tions was disturbed, and must be restored 
again. [Loud applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

THE SPEAKER. 
has expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
the previous question. 

THE SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama moves the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 


The time of the gentleman 


Mr. Speaker, I move 





BusINESS CONFIDENCE DISTURBED 


There is a lack of confidence in general 
business conditions that exist the wide 
world over. For generation after genera- 
tion the Bank of England has been the 
clearing house of the world. There the 
world exchanged its bills of lading, there 
the world cleared, the Orient against the 
Occident; but when this great calamity 
in Europe happened and half of the 
world went to war, the Bank of England 
suspended specie payments, and the 
clearing house of the world was closed, 
and necessarily confidence in business 
conditions was disturbed and must be 
restored again 











THE SPEAKER. The Chair desires to sug- 
gest to the House that a good many members 
think as soon as this report passes the House 
that they are at liberty to start for home. 
There are some things that may need a quo- 
rum here until adjournment, and I hope 
everybody will stay. 

Mr. Mann. Certainly, they will not as 
long as the Speaker has made that statement. 
You might as well understand there will not 
be a quorum. 

Mr. RaGspALeE. I did not quite catch the 
statement of the gentleman. ([Laughter.] 

THE SPEAKER. The Chair hopes that 
everybody will stay here. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker 
announced that the ayes seemed to have it 

Mr. Payne. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a 
division. 

THE SPEAKER. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Payne] asks for a division. The 
question is on the adoption of the conference 
report. 

The House divided, and there were—ayes, 
126; noes, 52. 

THE SPEAKER. The conference report is 
agreed to. [Applause onthe Democratic side. } 

















Cheap Wit vs. the 
Dairy Lunch 


OY 
Mary A. Quincy 


ERTAIN forcible comments on 

the abnormal muckraking ten- 

dencies of some magazines, 

voiced by Mr. J. A. Whitcomb, 
were remarked upon in a recent issue of 
the Mercantile and Financial Times. He 
called attention to the alleged humorous 
or satirical references by so-called “clever” 
story writers to the “Baltimore” and all 
lunch counters of a similar character, 
which as Mr. Whitcomb pointed out was 
positively libellous and an uncalled for 
attack on a beneficent reform in catering 
for the public. “When you trifle with the 
food we eat, it is a dangerous question,” 
he said. The alleged humorist drew a 
supposed incident of a tramp bathing his 
feet in the coffee served at the Dairy Lunch 
and ardently plumed himself on an es- 
pecially original and exquisite stroke of 
humor. The Baltimore Dairy Lunch 
system has been a successful and popular 
business for more than twenty-seven years, 
catering to as high class of patronage as 
any popular restaurant and such a coarse 
and dirty attack was really an insult, not 
only to all those engaged in the business 
but to its patrons as well. 

It were well if the so-called “clever 
story writer,’’ who, too often, is the chief 
nuisance of the manuscript editor of all 
magazines, could be brought to a reali- 
zation that mere exaggerations and dis- 
gusting incidents are not “fun,” it would 
Save postage and lessen the certainty of 
rejections. 

Mr. Whitcomb is right in insisting that 


any American magazine or writer who 
practically libels the Baltimore Dairy 
Lunch system as a working-man’s and 
park-loafer’s rendezvous, and alleges that 
its patrons are more than likely to have 
counterfeit money passed upon them, 
publishes slander that is unworthy of 
any American gentleman or reputable 
publication. 

Thousands of people are lunching every 
day in places equipped with chairs whose 
single arm forms a shelf for the food and 
drink selected at the counter by each cus- 
tomer. The idea was invented by the 
originator of the Baltimore Dairy Lunch 
rooms, who, after inquiry, I found to be 
Mr. J. A. Whitcomb, many years a resident 
of Baltimore, who had worked out the idea 
of designing a chair for serving lunch on 
the American “help yourself” plan. He 
provided a chair, roomy and well-balanced, 
with one broad arm on which the coat 
pocket would not catch when the diner 
arose after the pie was gone, and yet 
capacious enough for a substantial lunch. 
The chair manufacturers shook their heads. 
“Tt had never been done,” they said. Mr. 
Whitcomb insisted that it must be done 
and the chair is now used in hundreds of 
sanitary, well-ventilated and attractive 
lunch rooms all over the country. 

The system in these refectories or quick 
lunch on the “help yourself” plan really 
represents a characteristic phase of national 
life, reflecting the self-reliant American 
idea of getting what you want and getting 
it quickly. The customer who goes to the 
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counter and selects his own food does not 
trust to a mussy bill-of-fare, but sees the 
food temptingly arrayed for his inspection, 
and all over the country, at the noon hour, 
thousands of one-armed chairs are filled 
by prosperous business and professional 
men, as well as clerks, women, boys and 
girls taking lunch together much as they 
would in mother’s pantry on Sunday night, 
with the exception that they have warm 
and wholesome food and drink and a place 
to sit down. 

Such cheap and silly sneers at these 
one-armed chair lunches could only be 
expected from the empty-pated writers 
who think that anything cheap (except 
themselves) must be a legitimate target— 
a butt for satire and ridicule. For years 
past, in one of the Dairy Lunch rooms 
near the Treasury Building, I have seen 
members of the cabinet dining with as 
much dignity as if they had stepped in at 
Delmonico’s or the Touraine. I have 
never seen the time in my travels that I did 
not enjoy a lunch in the one-armed chairs, 
and I have met more people of brains and 
breeding in those lunch rooms than in the 
pretentious resorts where the clever “smart 
Alec” pays a bill with borrowed money, or 
signs a check he cannot pay for and hopes 
that papa’s remittance will come along to 
help him out. 


T 1E story of the career of Mr. J. A. Whit- 

comb is one of those biographies that 
reads like a romance. Born near St. Albans, 
Vermont (he can remember the famous 
St. Albans raid of the Civil War), his father, 
a Vermonter, had founded the city of Ot- 
tawa, the present capital of the Dominion 
of Canada, one of many sturdy pioneer 
Vermont boys, who pushed across the 
Canadian border to make a new home. 
Later on, charged with being implicated 
in the Papineau Rebellion of 1837, he had 
to return to the United States with a price 
of $5,000 on his head, and all his lands were 
confiscated to the Crown. Many of the 
streets in Ottawa, which he named for 
members of his family, still bear the names 
of himself, his wife and his children. 

The elder Whitcomb lived in Vermont 
for many years after the widely spread 
revolt which exiled him from the city 
which he had founded and at which time 
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he was recognized as one of the wealthy 
men of Canada. His wife, Dorcas Ann 
MacDole, was a daughter of an English 
soldier, discharged because of expiration 
of his term of service about the time of the 
renowned ‘‘Tea Party” in Boston harbor 
and refusing to re-enlist, and having be- 
come intimate with some Indians from hav- 
ing been stationed at a post near where 
Nashua now is, was guided by them to a 
beautiful valley far back in the wilds, and 
settled there and founded what is now 
Antrim, New Hampshire, where they lived 
until after the Revolution. 

In 1805, the MacDoles sold out in Antrim 
and pushed on further in the forest to 
Waterbury, Vermont, settling in that 
beautiful valley, many days’ travel from 
civilization, and providing all their food 
and most of their raiment from their own 
farms or with their traps and rifles. They 
were foremost among those staunch and 
sturdy pioneers who inspired their children 
to develop new ideas, new inventions, 
found new towns and “do things” gener- 
ally. The elder MacDole, the ex-English 
soldier, raised a company to resist the Eng- 
lish invasion in 1812, called the ‘Silver 
Greys,” and was killed at the Battle of 
Plattsburg, in which battle several of his 
sons were volunteers in the British Army. 

They survived that great battle in which 
their own father lost his life and, because 
they were on the wrong side, found it wise 
to settle in Canada, and the little giri, 
Dorcas Ann, was sent to them when her 
mother married again after the close of 
that war. She grew up with the families 
of David, William and John MacDole, 
and met the Vermont boy, Robert McKay 
Whitcomb, there, and with him settled in 
By Town, now Ottawa, where Robert 
built a wharf, where the boat landing now 
is, and just back of it built his warehouse 
and traded with the Indians and settlers 
until he got in wrong in the Papineau 
Rebellion, when, by the aid of their friends, 
the Rideau Indians, they barely escaped 
the British sent after them (with what 
gold was in hand,. about six hundred dol- 
lars) by means of a canoe paddled up the 
Rideau River into the wilds, and finally 
by crossing the Lake Ontario in an open 
boat to Oswego, New York. The men who, 
by bulldog perseverance and inventive and 
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initiative force, succeed today mainly come 
from a line of ancestors of strong personali- 
ties who were ever ready to push forward 
along the frontier, overcoming all obstacles. 

After devising the one-armed chair 
Mr. Whitcomb developed a plan by 
which the young men managing his lunch 
rooms in the several towns became his 
partners and thus has built up a cohesive 
and loyal organization. He has lived a 
life of sound and sturdy experiences. He 
is a lawyer and has served on the bench. 
He studied medicine and practised with his 
preceptor. He has been a militia soldier 
and has commanded troops; he is a large 
owner in Oklahoma and knows how to 
farm and mine. He went to Washington as 
a boy, was given a position by Senator Lott 
S. Morrell and made a record of which he is 
very proud. He is a man whose active life 
has been spent in doing big things and if 
he had entered the political world he would 
have been a leader, for he is an intrepid 
fighter and organizer. 

One cannot drop in at the “Baltimore” 
or any other chair lunch room and see how 
substantial food as well as pastry and fruits 


TODAY! 


are provided at minimum cost; and notice 
the good order, the bright, clean, airy 
accommodations and tasteful array of 
food sold at reasonable prices; and above 
all the’ elimination of tipping and tired 
waiters, without acknowledging that these 
chair lunches are a real public benefit. 
A good light lunch at a minimum price in 
lieu of cold lunches in a basket, or a heavy 
meal, also increases the efficiency of the 
wage-earner, and benefits both the man who 
enjoys his lunch and those in whose society 
and employment he must return for the 
rest of the day, for if ‘cleanliness is next 
to godliness,” good digestion is next to a 
clear conscience, for keeping one at peace 
with God and man. 

Mr. Whitcomb’s comments were cer- 
tainly effective in again calling public 
attention to the real importance of the chair 
lunch to the busy and discriminating 
American people, who will continue to 
enjoy and profit by it long after the author 
of “the story with his un-American idea 
of humor” has eaten his last fifteen-cent 
dinner and with his ‘“‘quips and quidities” 
has passed into oblivion. 


TODAY! 


ITH every rising of the sun 
Think of your life as just begun. 


The Past has cancelled and buried deep 


All yesterdays. 


There let them sleep. 


Concern yourself with but Today. 
Grasp it, and teach it to obey 


Your will and plan. 


Since time began 


Today has been the friend of man. 


You and Today! 


A soul sublime 


And the great heritage of time. 


With God himself to bind the twain, 


Go forth, brave heart! 


Attain! 
—Heart Throbs, Vol. 


Attain! 
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by 
George Luther Cady 


HE first time I ever met the And from every vale and hill rose the 
Belgians I loved them just for smokestacks of great factories, the like 
their bravery. I met them in of which not even Rome ever dreamed. 
company with old Julius Caesar And what a history under the name of 
s he penetrated the wilds of that strange Brabant, Flanders, Burgundy and Hol- 
land, and there by the side of the river land! I passed through her cities. I saw 
Meuse came face to face with a foe who Brussels the beautiful and the seat of power. 
elicited his own admiration. I have an How could I have seen that in a little 
lea that I loved them because I owed over five years the German hordes would 
Caesar a grudge for having written that be marching down from the east and King 
terrible story which I was compelled to Albert would be marching out from his 
pend many a day and night in trying to home to leave that beautiful palace and 
translate. Yes, if we are to believe Caesar, those beautiful homes to be levied upon 
and Caesar knew a brave man when he for many millions by this foreign foe! 
met him, the Belgians were worthy of the I stood upon the battlefield of Waterloo. 
best Roman steel. This is what Caesar I remembered that this country had ever 
said: “Of these people the bravest are the been the scenes of the hatreds and contests 
Belgae, and they are nearest the Germans, of the nations because it lay in the path 
who dwell on the further side of the Rhine, of the great powers. It was like that little 
and are constantly at war with them.” land of Judea which trembled again and 
About twenty-five years after I met the again under the tread of the armies of 
Belgians again, but this time face to face. Egypt and Assyria who had to go through 
What a transformation since the days of her in order to get at each other’s throats. 
Caesar! The forests had given way to No fields in all northern Europe quite like 
wide and beautiful farm lands intensively hers for the deploying of armies. No plains 
cultivated so that they can cut thirty- quite like hers so adapted for the swift 
seven bushels of wheat to the acre where forming of great battle lines and the sweep- 
we cut only fifteen, and dig three hundred ing on of cavalry. And here as one stands 
and twelve bushels of potatoes to the acre and looks upon that peaceful scene, one 
where we can get only ninety. Beside can only with the rare gift of imagination 
the rivers where the crude huts of these think into life again the armies of Napoleon 
half-barbaric peoples dwelt now rested and Wellington or see coming through 
those most beautiful cities of Liege, Lou- the woods around the bend the welcome 
vain, Brussels, Antwerp and Ghent. Scat- and deciding help of Blucher. No wonder 
tered in between nestled those delightful the grain grew high from a soil made fertile 
little villages swept as clean as a parlor, by the blood of so many slain. It was 
surrounded with wide fields of grain. there that forever was settled in history 
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the blatant lie uttered by Napoleon that 
“God is on the side of the heaviest bat- 
talions.” Victor Hugo well reminds us 
that something other than the heaviest 
battalions that day decided the issue— 
just a few drops of water more or less plus 
God!—a fact before which all modern 
dreamers of Pan-Anything might well 
pause and then tremble. It will be alto- 
gether a likely event of this hour if again 
this field will be stained deep with the blood 
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markets—a people rugged, simple, b: 
with not one streak of the cowardly yello 
in them. The market was filled wit 
carts, and to every cart were hitched th 
inevitable and serviceable dogs. An 
what colors! Flowers and flowers every 
where and bright caps and bright dress: 
and bright cheeks and laughing black eyes 
A scene never to be forgotten except in th: 
horrible contrast when with the mind 
eye we have seen these same joyous peop! 
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THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO 


**When the grave was full of living men, the rest rode over them and passed on” 


of the contending armies, and perhaps here 
we shall see again the destiny of the na- 
tions of Europe decided for another century. 

And then I stood in old Antwerp. I 
walked along that wonderful wharf where 
the argosies of the nations and all the 
world bring in their wealth to be again 
distributed to inner Europe. I watched 
those matchless Belgian horses swing 
through the streets with precious freight. 
I stood in that charming old cathedral and 
looked upon the priceless canvasses of 
Rubens now hidden in the cellar to escape 
the bombs that yesterday flew from the 
throats of German howitzers and tomorrow 
may fly from the mouths of French and 
English cannon to retake. And then I 
walked among the people out in the public 


wending their weary way out for miles, 
footsore, without home, without bread, 
with crying babies and weeping women! 
And all for what? Because a great and 
noble treaty had become merely ‘“‘a scrap 
of paper!’ 

Let us go back and look up the history 
of that “scrap of paper.” - It takes us back 
to 1830, when Holland was the ruler of 
Belgium, and in that year the plucky 
Belgians rose in rebellion, seeking for 
independence. In 1839 the independence 
of Belgium was recognized by the nations, 
and a treaty was drawn up and signed by 
the great powers of Prussia, France, Eng- 
land, Austria and Russia. By this treaty 
Belgium was declared neutral territory and 
was forbidden to enter into any war on 
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behalf of any of the other contending 
nations, and as a reward for that the pow- 
ers agreed to respect her neutrality and 
defend her against any attacking force. 
[hen the Franco-Prussian war broke out 
in 1870. It was then that the matter was 
taken up by England with the two powers 
at war as to whether the neutrality of 
little Belgium would be respected. Both 
France and Prussia agreed to maintain the 
honor of this “scrap of paper,” and not a 
single soldier of either power crossed her 
territory. It was then that Gladstone 
uttered that strong word of moral integrity 
which the statesmen of England have 
never left: 

If the Belgian people desire, on their own 
account, to join France or any other country, 
I for one will be no party to taking up arms 
to prevent it. But that the Belgians, whether 
they will or not, shall go “‘plump’”’ down the 
maw of another country to satisfy dynastic 
greed, is another matter. The accomplish- 
ment of such a crime as this implies would 
come near to the extinction of public right 
in Europe, and I do not think we could look 
on while the sacrifice of freedom and inde- 
pendence was in course of consummation. 


So spoke Gladstone in 1870, and so again 
spoke Lord Grey in 1914. In this fatal 
year of our Lord, 1914, Germany would 
get at the throats of the Frenchmen. The 
vast hordes of Russia are gathering. 
Russia has numbers—Germany has speed. 
A quick blow on the west and France might 
be conquered, and then when the German 
armies again march down the beautiful 
boulevards of Paris as they did in 1870, the 
German machine could turn east and crush 
the hordes of Russia. It was a fine dream, 
and what stood in the way? Just a “scrap 
of paper’—that is all. The border of 
France was lined with great forts which 
could be taken in time, but time was the 
one thing they did not have. There lay 
little Belgium with splendid railroads, fine 
open fields, and in two weeks it would be 
“Hoch der Kaiser” in the streets of Paris. 

Now remember the teaching of Treitz- 
schke, Bismarck and Bernhardi that a 
nation’s first law of life is self-preservation, 
and that anything necessary to that preser- 
vation is justified. Let us see what the 
policy of “blood and iron,” of ‘“‘might makes 
right”’ will do when there stands the open 
door to Paris and between only a “scrap 
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of paper’—and honor! There is no hesi- 
tation, and into the waste basket goes the 
“scrap of paper.” The Kaiser sends a 
demand upon King Albert that he allow 
him to push his troops through Belgium 
and strike at France, and if Belgium will 
do this, all damages will be paid. Yes, all 
damages to land, to railroads, to cities, but 
who will pay the damages to her honor? 
That is the question which confronts Al- 
bert. For her honor was at stake. To 
allow that was to allow a nation who had 
been as much a friend to her as Germany 
had ever been, to be stabbed in the back 
while she held the door open. It is as 
though you lived between two quarrelsome 
neighbors. One day one demands that you 
let him through your yard to get at the 
throat of the other one. You have always 
liked them both, and to both you are a 
friend. The one agrees to pay for your 
lawn, your flower beds if only you will let 
him through to strike while the other sleeps. 
But there is some sense of honor left in you, 
and you refuse as you.have a right to 
refuse. Your neighbor knows only one 
law, and that is the law of necessity and 
proceeds to tear down your fence and go 
anyway. And now what shall Albert 
do? It is easy to let them go and his land 
will be intact and he will be repaid hand- 
somely and why not? Just honor, and 
thank God honor is not a possession alone 
of the ancients. 


Bot England too remembers that “‘scrap 

of paper’ and makes the same demand 
on Germany that she had on France—will 
she get the same answer? No, Germany is 
steeped in the philosophy of the military 
school. In 1911, again in 1913 and even 
as late as August 2, 1914, Germany had 
assured Belgium that she had nothing to 
fear. But the German minister in Brussels 
who gave the assurance that day does not 
understand the military clique of Berlin, 
and that very night the ultimatum to 
Belgium is issued in accordance with every 
long-standing plan in the war office of 
Berlin which had planned the next attack 
through Belgium whether or no. In the 
conversation which took place between the 
German chancellor and the British am- 
bassador there clashed two moral, ideals. 
The German chancellor uttered these 
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words which will be celebrated for all 
time: “Just for a word, Neutrality, a word 
which in war times has so often been dis- 
regarded; just for a scrap of paper, Great 
Britain is going to make war on a kindred 
nation!” The reply of England was in 
accordance with the spirit of Gladstone, 
and England refused to stand by while a 
little nation was violated and a serious 
and noble treaty was thrown into the scrap 
heap. That Germany herself recognized 
the immoral course she was pursuing was 
admitted in the memorable words of the 
German chancellor, uttered before the 
Reichstag on August 4, before the Kaiser 
and the war lords could censor them: 
Gentlemen, we are now in a state of neces- 
sity, and necessity knows no law. Our troops 
have occupied Luxemburg, and perhaps are 
already on Belgian soil. That, gentlemen, is 
contrary to the dictates of international law. 
. . . France could wait, we could not wait. . 
So we were compelled to override the justified 
protests of Luxemburg and Belgian govern- 
ments. The wrong—I speak openly—that 
we are committing we will endeavor to make 
good as soon as our military goal is reached. 


I think history will record no franker 
admission of a great wrong than just that. 
Probably Germany’s greatest loss will not 
be in the defeat of her armies, but that, 
even though she is victorious, henceforth 
her word and her name attached to treaties 
will be taken by all the world with many 
grains of salt. It is with nations as with 
men, let a man once go back on his word 
and henceforth all men will sidestep when 
he makes a promise. To have lost this, the 
confidence of the world, will prove. Ger- 
many’s most irreparable disaster. There 
are some prices which nations as well as 
individuals cannot afford to pay for success. 

And now, mark you, children of this 
prosaic and material age, here follows a 
story of heroism which will take its place 
beside the splendor of the Spartans at 
Thermopylae and of the Charge of the 
Light Brigade. This little David dares to 
take up the challenge of battle and stands 
on the border line, facing this modern 
Goliath. No more thrilling sight has been 
given us than when this King at the head 
of his army stands there, holding back the 
German hordes while the armies of the 
great nations have time to buckle on their 
armor. They fall by the thousands, but 
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they take a deadly toll from the foe. Bac! 
they fall to Brussels and then back to Ant 

werp and then on across the line and Bel 

gium is a country without a King and 
Albert a King without a country, but th 
millions of French and British are heard 
coming across the plains and little Belgium 
has done its duty. But God! at what a cost! 


ILLAGE after village a mass of ruins; 

home after home lying now in ashes; 
palace after palace rifled and ruined; 
farm lands and vineyards devastated as 
though some great cyclone had passed 
over them; and everywhere fresh-turned 
mounds underneath which lie the heroic 
dead whose only crime was that Belgium 
stood across the great highway which 
military genius had decided to pass. Her 
heroic dead strewn upon every battlefield 
and a million and a half homeless ones fled 
to Holland and tens of thousands finding 
their only place of refuge across the Chan- 
nel in old England! Every great city 
stripped of her treasures and upon each laid 
the strong hand of a remorseless and ruin- 
ous indemnity! And then Louvain! 
What tongue or pen can tell the story of 
this wanton crime! This much can be said 
of Louvain: her shattered Cathedral, 
College, Library and homes that have 
become dust to dust and ashes to ashes, 
will stand over against all our boasted 
achievements as the divine impeachment of 
militarism. Nowhere will militarism seem 
so hellish as when it shall be stood in Lou- 
vain. Perhaps this is what Oliver Herford 
meant when he wrote in Harper’s Weekly. 


Bleeding and torn, ravished with sword and 
flame, 
By that blasphemous prince, who, with the 


name 
Of God upon his lips, betrayed the state 
He falsely swore to hold inviolate, 
Made mad by pride and reckless of the rod, 
Shaking his mailed fist in the face of God. 


But not in vain her martyrdom! Louvain, 

Like the brave maid of France, shall rise again 

Above her clotted hair a crown shall shine, 

From her dark ashes rise a hallowed shrine, 

Where pilgrims from far lands shall heal their 
pain, 

Shrived by the sacred sorrow of Louvain 


After all what is Louvain=but the 
visualized Treitzschke who said, “A dra- 
goon who knocks a Croat on the head does 
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the German cause far more than the 
est political brain that ever wielded a 
nchant pen.” As long as the memory 
f man shall last Louvain will rise out of 
er ashes to damn militarism and some day 
send it back into the hell where alone 
was born. Whatever may be the decision 
history about the causes of the war 
nd the responsibility which each must 
ear, history will be unanimous in de- 
aring that the crime against Belgium is 
the most wanton and indefensible in all 
ts annals. It will take more than the 
vasted “Kultur” of Germany to wipe 
ut this foul blot with which she has 
tained the pages of her splendid achieve- 
ments and gifts. You will remember that 
it was Jefferson who looked out upon the 
vreat wrong of slavery and said, “I tremble 
for my country when I remember that God 
s just,” and standing before the ruins of 
this fair city and the sad wreckage of this 
happy land, the German Kaiser may well 
tremble, remembering that God is just 
and that from her will be required full 
requital to Belgium for every blasted life 
and every wasted dollar. 
I have been trying to think of a figure in 


the pages of history like unto Albert of Bel- 


gium. The world has seen many kings 
driven from their thrones and country by 
their own people. The world has seen many 
kings deposed and driven into exile or 
carried into slavery or prison, but what 
king is there who has been driven from his 
kingdom by a foreign foe and who, on for- 
eign soil, continued to fight at the head of 
his army which he managed to save? I 
expect there has been such a one, but just 
now I do not remember him. This much 
is certain that there is none more pathetic, 
and posterity will agree that there has 
been none more high-souled or more 
heroic. And some day he will come back. 
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It may be six months or it may be 
six years, but the day will dawn when 
Albert will come back king in his own 
fair kingdom. 

Back! back I see the German armies 
being pressed, and ever in the front that 
little army of heroic Belgians. Back 
through Ostend, Lille, Mons, Ghent and 
through the blood-stained fields of Water- 
loo, until upon their vision shall rise the 
towers of Brussels with its palace waiting 
for its King. Behind, like a swelling flood, 
gather the hordes of refugees returning— 
a motley, ragged, homeless mass singing 
with tears in their eyes, for they are going 
home! That little army, ragged and 
weather-beaten and only a remnant of 
what once gathered before Liege, makes its 
way through the Porte de Hall, and then 
enters upon that broad and beautiful 
Boulevard de Waterloo. On every side the 
crowd has gathered as the procession 
marches past the Hospital St. Pierre, then 
by the Palace of Justice, wonderful still 
in architecture, though marred by the 
shells and bombs of the foe. Then on to 
the Royal Palace, which so long ago he 
turned from with sobs in his throat to 
become a King without a country. Every 
head is uncovered, and from thousands 
and thousands of throats comes the cry of 
welcome, but not a face that is dry of 
tears or a voice that is not shaken with 
emotion. The face of the King is lined 
deep with sorrow and suffering. The 
months have burned years out of his life. 
And there on the steps of the Palace he 
knows as home stands the Queen and the 
little children whose faces he has not 
seen for many weeks and months. And 
we too will take off our hats and give 
three cheers and a tiger for King Albert 
and brave little Belgium—the heroes of 
the twentieth century. 











CUT THIS OUT AND PRESERVE IT—IT’S WORTH IT. 
Joe Mitchell Chapple. 


Industry, Economy, Integrity’ 


‘The basic function of education has to do with the develop- 
ment and direction of will power in the child. The fundamental 
lesson to be learned by all human beings is industry —applica- 
tion to the execution of a task. This requires an exercise of will 
at the outset and continuously, though the will is strengthened 
and the tasks lessen in difficulty and relative repugnance with 
practice. The decision to work, when it would rather play, rep- 
resents the first and most vital achievement in the development 
and life of a child; and to bring the will up to this decision is the 
first task and duty of education. 

‘*‘Next comes the lesson of self-control; and it is closely allied 
to the first. Indeed, it is involved in the first, as self-control, in 
a marked degree, has been attained by the child who proceeds 
to do a thing that is not agreeable, through a sense of duty, neces- 
sity or obedience to instructions. But the lesson of self-control 
goes further and extends to the whole of personal conduct—to 
the regulation of inclination and appetite. 

“Economy is thel ever of the educator here. The child that is 
always satisfying its craving for sweets, for instance, is cultivating 
indulgence and extravagance, the two main materials of loose 
character. On the other hand the child that is taught to restrain 
the continuous indulgence of its inclination and senses is being 
shaped for useful citizenship. 

‘Industry and economy, therefore, as developing will power 
and self-control, are the first and main goals of education: and they 
are so, properly, as they do more than anything else to prepare the 
character of the child for the growth of the seed of sound 
integrity; which completes the trio of the cardinal virtues of 
mankind, upon which the security and progress of society rest.’ 


EDMOND SEBASTIEN HOCHE. 


* Mr. Hoche is an old contributor to the National, whos€ work for science and education has 
been recognized by decorations conferred upon him by three principal governments—France, 
Germany and Japan. He is at present occupied with a propaganda of thrift—the encouragement 
of savings—and his contributions to thrift literature are widely quoted and used. The above 
is the foreword of a booklet addressed to principals and teachers, outlining a system of saving 
for schools.—Editor. 
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The Continental 
Prestige of Chicago 


by George Willoughby 


HE spirit of the age is reflected in 
its structures as well as in its 
art, literature and social life, and 
upon entering the new Conti- 

nental and Commercial National Bank 
building at Chicago for the first time I 
found myself recalling and analyzing the. 
impressions that each of several noted 
American business structures had left 
upon my mind. I find after visiting not- 
able buildings in Europe and America, 
ancient and modern, that each has a dis- 
tinctive story to relate. The impression 
that now came to me in Chicago was, 
‘Here is a veritable temple of business 
with all the majesty and beauty of the 
buildings at Washington.” As I mounted 
the grand staircase vague memories of 
Venice gave majesty to my impressions 
and indeed I saw that men coming up 
those broad wide treads instinctively 
lifted their hats as they would on entering 
a magnificent display of ancient and 
priceless art, and I found myself uncon- 
sciously following their example. This is 
because the vista is so different from that 
expected in the central fortress of the great 
financial activities of the great lake and 
rail metropolis. The splendid structure 
seems to tell a story in itself. The public 
banking room on the second floor, 320 feet 
in length and 160 feet wide, is lighted with 
a Skylight high above its floor, which 
is flooded with cheery sunshine of the out- 
doors. Fifty-eight windows flank the four 
sides, reaching from near the floor to the 
ceiling, and forty-eight beautiful columns of 


Tavernelle marble, imported from Italy and 
supporting the groined ceilings lend greater 
magnificence to the splendid interior. 

On the ground floor the Continental 
and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank 
occupies the south side and the Hibernian 
Banking Association the north side, utiliz- 
ing the entire space which is chastely 
finished in Tavernelle marble. The trio of 
banks domiciled in this colossal structure 
represent-a combined capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of over $40,000,000 and 
average deposits of over $235,000,000. 
This enormous business is handled by 
eleven hundred people, who could, with 
their families, form a city of considerable 
importance. 

The opening day of the Continental 
and Commercial bank building was an 
event in the history of the Middle West. 
Just forty-two years previous, the lusty, 
booming young city lay in ashes and no 
more appropriate time could have been 
chosen for the opening of this evidence of 
the triumph of peace—a monument to 
Chicago’s commercial and financial pres- 
tige. This is one of the first banks in the 
world enabled to use the word “billion” 
with reference to its assets and resources. 
The figures total a quarter billion. The 
three banks combined have a total of over 
one hundred thousand commercial, trust 
and savings accounts whose average 
credits aggregate $45,000,000 every day. 
The average number of items handled in 
the business hours of a single day, exclu- 
sive of money, is over two hundred and 
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seventeen thousand. From the opening 
to the closing of the bank every day the 
clearings ‘‘out and in” represent the enor- 
mous sum of over thirty million dollars, 
which is nearly six million dollars for every 
hour the bank’s doors are open. Over a 
million and a half dollars in currency is 
disbursed and received as the clock ticks 
from ten in the morning to three in the 
afternoon. The clearings represent thirty 
per cent of the total business of all Chicago 
banks and the deposits average twenty- 
three per cent of the total deposits in Chi- 
cago banks and eleven per cent of all the 
deposits of all the banks in Illinois—a state 
that possesses more banks than any other 
of the United States, except one. 

The machinery of the bank at work, to 
say nothing of the delicate and marvelous 
mechanism of the safety deposit vaults, 
marvels in themselves, represents an out- 
lay of $120,000 in labor-saving machinery 
to expedite the tremendous tide of com- 
mercial transactions. 

While the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank is not the largest in the 
world with reference to deposits, it employs 
the largest number of clerks who handle 
more single items under one roof than any 
other single bank in the world. This does 
not even except some of the larger Joint 
Stock banks of England, one of which has 
deposits of over five hundred million dol- 
lars, drawn chiefly, however, from its 
several hundred branches throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

Underneath this imposing superstructure 
are three basements, the first of which 
contains the vaults of the three banks. 
In the second basement are located the 
machinery plant, janitor rooms and stor- 
age rooms, while beneath this again, in the 
third basement, four five hundred horse 
power boilers supply heat and light and 
power for the elevators. Here also are the 
great machines that annually pump sev- 
enty million gallons of water to the top of 
the building to supply the various parts 
of the building. The floor area of the build- 
ing is a small farm in itself, covering 
twenty-six broad acres; besides the space 
used by the banks there are two thousand 
handsome offices of which eighty-five per 
cent were rented on the day the building 
was opened. 


CONTINENTAL PRESTIGE OF CHICAGO 


Nothing in the way of conveniences f 
the public and the tenants has been ove 
looked. The three miles of corridors 
the ‘building are flanked with six miles 
marble wainscot seven feet high. T1 
cables used in the elevators joined togeth« 
would cover over nine miles, and fiftee 
million of people will be transported 1: 
these elevators every year. There are tw 
thousand stair steps, four thousand win 
dows and sixteen thousand electric light 
utilized in this building to supply the eigh 
thousand people who occupy it as busines 
headquarters, exclusive of those who visit 
it to transact business. 

An area of over a half-million squar 
feet is represented in the rented office: 
alone. A hospital and rest room with an 
adequate corps of attendants represents 
the trend toward making large buildings 
complete communities in themselves. In 
order to care for this spotless and beautiful 
building, over two hundred people are 
employed to keep it up to the highest line 
of efficiency possible through human effort. 


ESPITE the magnitude of the bank, 

one cannot help feeling an individual 
interest in the co-operation that made it 
possible. There are ninety-two separate and 
distinct compartments in the Continental 
and Commercial, at which the public can 
be served, and the windows of these 
compartments are arranged in groups; 
each group is virtually a bank in itself, 
so that one can transact practically all the 
business desired at two windows without 
having to walk the length of the room to 
deposit money or cash checks. 

On the opening day the lady visitors 
were presented with American Beauty 
roses, and more than two hundred thousand 
people paid their personal respects to the 
institutions housed in this architectural 
epic. It was indeed a happy occasion, for 
all the patrons and those associated with 
the bank. There is something inviting 
and homelike in the very atmosphere of 
the building that seems to say, “Step 
right inside and make yourself at home.” 
The administrative and executive quarters 
are all open and democratic, with no for- 
bidding iron grilling or railings. The tre- 
mendous transactions proceed in an equally 
expeditious and easy manner, whether the 








MAIN ENTRANCE LOGGIA, LOOKING NORTH 


Upon entering the new building of the Continental and Commercial National Bank at Chicago 
for the first time the impression that came to me was ‘Here is a veritable temple of business 
with all the majesty and beauty of the buildings at Washington” 
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amount involved be a few pennies or thou- 
sands of dollars. It is indeed a triumph 
not only in banking buildings but in bank- 
ing methods and brings the great institu- 
tions even closer to the people than ever 
before, for hundreds of thousands of people 
refer to it as “our bank.” 

In a very simple room furnished in Cir- 
cassian walnut is the office of George M. 
Reynolds, President of the Continental 
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After he had served a few years as pre 
dent of the Continental National Bank 
Chicago, the bank was moved to the corn 
of Clark and Monroe streets for larg 
quarters. The next move was to the corr 
of Clark and Adams, when the Continent 
and Commercial National Banks we 
consolidated. Then the ground original 
leased for the Continental Bank, when M 
Reynolds first joined it, was purchas: 
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THE HALLS WHERE RADIANT LIGHT IS KING 


The skylight seventy feet above the floor sheds throughout the room the cheery sunshine from outdoors 


and Commercial National Bank, appro- 
priately located in a sunny corner. He isa 
comparatively young man who has been 
for some years a prominent figure in the 
financial affairs of the nation. His desk is 
within twenty feet of the very spot where 
he began his remarkable career as a/banker 
in Chicago after his successful experience 
in Iowa, where he had started in a small 
country bank and steadily pushed forward 
to.the forefront of American bankers, with 
a’ personal knowledge of the evolution of 
banking in the broadest sense of the word. 


and the entire block in the very center of 
Chicago’s financial district was added to 
the original plot, and is now owned in fee 
simple by the bank under the executive 
control of Mr. Reynolds. A complete 
circle was described in these moves and 
Mr. Reynolds and his associates came back 
“to the point of beginning” with more 
than two hundred millions of deposits over 
the amount held when they started. In 
each one of these moves there were profit- 
abe real estate transactions which resulted 
finally in a banking house paying six per 
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upon a real estate investment of 
‘e millions. 
ork was begun on the new foundations 
lay, 1912, and the entire block between 
alle, Adams, Fifth Avenue and Quincy 
ets is covered. The structure rests 
. 144 concrete caissons, supported by 
rock, at a depth of 101 feet below the 
ace. The building although 
rly completed in May was not 
ipied by the banks until Octo- 

, 1914. Twenty thousand tons 

teel were used in the con- 
‘uction of the building, which 
ers upwards twenty-one stories 
260 feet) in height, surrounding 

pacious court which is faced 
ith white glazed brick, reflecting 
uperb light to every office in the 
yuilding. 

The story of the success of the 
Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, the Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank and the Hibernian Banking 
Association, the oldest savings 
bank of Chicago, is to a great 
degree identical with the story of 
Chicago and the entire western 
part of the United States. Among 
their directors are many of the 
leading merchants of Chicago 
and these institutions truly re- 
flect the dominant “TI will!’ sen- 
timent which has always inspired 
the lusty metropolis of the great 
Middle West. Associated with 
Mr. Reynolds as president, the 
trio of banks in the building have 
an executive force of the ablest 
young men in the financial world, 
men whose spirit and policies 
are everywhere expressed in 
the enthusiasm and courteous 
manner of skilled and effective 
subordinates. Closely identified with every 
phase of commercial and industrial develop- 
ment in the Middle West and in corre- 
spondence with many thousands of banks 
all over the country, the policy of the bank 
has always been to keep in touch with the 
basic sources of supply that have built up 
the great states of the West. There is not 
a bank in the most remote, small town 
that does not feel a personal pride in its 
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association with the Continental and Com- 
mercial National and when all the story 
is told of the marvelous development of 
forty-two years and how Chicago has 
sprung up from the ashes of ruin and deso- 
lation, the part that has been played by 
her banking institutions will be more fully 
and adequately appreciated. 


GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 


President of the Continental and Commercial National Bank of 
Chicago, and one of the directors of the new Federal Reserve Bank 


at Chicago 


The management of the institutions, 
under the executive guidance of Mr. 
Reynolds, has always been broad and in 
sympathetic touch with the people. The 
information he furnished upon request 
during the hearings of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee at Washington 
had a frankness about it that compelled 
the admiration of all, even those bitterly 
prejudiced against banks and bankers. 
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Photo by J. W. Taylor 


MAIN BANKING ROOM, LOOKING WEST 
Fifty-eight windows flank the four sides, reaching from near the floor to the ceiling, and forty- 
eight beautiful columns of Tavernelle marble imported from Italy, and supporting the groined 
ceilings lend greater magnificence to the splendid interior 
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In the final adjustment of the Federal 

Reserve Act, Mr. Reynolds had much to 

o with many of the important and vital 
hanges that were made, and his counsel 
as sought because of his intimate and 
rst-hand knowledge of every phase of 
susiness and commercial conditions re- 
lated to the banking interests of the 
‘ountry. 

It might be well said that a large bank 
s a clearing house of information concern- 
ing even the most detailed conditions in 
every section of the country involving not 
only the crop conditions but facts as to the 
manufacturing outlook, retail business 
conditions and the wealth and resources 
of individuals. It is in fact the great 
clearing house for information as well as 
for transactions of gigantic business opera- 
tions. A bank often blazes the way for 
development, and the banking officials 
recognize perhaps more fully than do men 
in almost any other line of business their 
responsibility in serving the general in- 
terests of the country by first considering 
the welfare of the individual as a unit. 
The banks have been called the real fuel 
supply of development. Even during the 
trying financial strain of recent years the 
banks, by a conservative and yet broad 
policy, have prevented what might have 
led to panics if old-time methods had 
prevailed. 

The dream of the young Iowan coming 
to Chicago has been more than realized 
and it certainly affords the friends of Mr. 
George M. Reynolds a supreme satisfac- 
tion to see that his careful and progressive 
ideals have been attained and that he is at 
the head of one of the largest institutions 
of one of the cities that bids fair in the 
cycle of another fifty years to assume the 
leade:ship in the financial affairs of the 
nation, and the world. 

Mr. Reynolds possesses the buoyancy 
and enthusiasm of a young man, although 
having just passed the late forties. He is a 
ready and interesting speaker and has been 
naturally Icoked upon as a leader in busi- 
ness. His knowledge of affairs of the 
country comes from having had a broad 
personal experience, extending from a 
farm to a small country village, then on to 
a city of fifty thousand and over, and then 
on to the metropolis of the Middle West 
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with millions of people around him to be- 
come friends and patrons of his bank. 
In spite of his steady advancement year 
by year, in prominence, he has never lost 
his disposition to keep close to the people 
and the conditions affecting not only their 
financial welfare but all their other inter- 
ests. In his office, one has an idea of how 
even a busy man can, despite the enormous 
amount of work before him, keep in per- 
sonal touch with all phases of his vocation. 
He loves his work—he possesses the spirit 
of his times, the confidence of his people 
and a sterling faith in them and what they 
represent, qualities that demonstrate what 
the vigor of youth can accomplish when 
tempered with a. broad personal experience 
that invokes a conservatism that con- 
serves, and also progresses, blended with 
the unflinching faith in the men and in 
the destiny of our country. 


8 Rw completion of a new bank building 
makes a new record in the financial 
history of the middle west. The territorial 
legislature of Illinois incorporated a “Bank 
of Illinois” in 1819 and two years later 
there were two banks in the state carrying 
the public moneys received from the sale 
of the broad prairie lands, which were sold 
at a mere pittance, in comparison to the 
price today. A year later, the state started 
in the banking business with a bank limited 
to $1,500,000 capital, and the Senate and 
House on joint ballot were invested with 
the entire management of the bank. The 
bank bills in those days paid two per cent, 
so that the man who kept them in his 
pocket had some interest accruing. 

It was in 1907 that the strength of 
Chicago’s financial institutions stood the 
panic-test in strong contrast to the scenes 
after the great fire in 1871 when virtually 
every bit of real estate in Chicago was cov- 
ered with heavy mortgages. In 1909 the 
Bankers National Bank was merged into 
the Commercial National Bank, which later 
combined with the Continental National 
Bank. The directorates of these two bank- 
ing institutions include the names of many 
men prominent in the history of Chicago 
and the consolidation bringing the Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank 
together aggregated approximately $90,- 
000,000 in deposits. The story of the 











COUNTER FRONT IN THE MAIN BANKING ROOM 


Over these counters is transacted an enormous business; from the opening to the closing of 
the bank every day the clearings ‘‘out and in” represent the enormous sum of over thirty 
million dollars, nearly six million dollars for every hour the bank is open 
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mntinental Bank is essentially a biography 
f Mr. George M. Reynolds, who started 
1 the Continental Bank as cashier in 1897 
nd was made president in 1906. He was 
nvited to attend the National Monetary 
‘ommission in London in 1908 and later 
ecame president of the American Bankers 
\ssociation. He undoubtedly knows more 
nen personally in connection with finan- 
cial matters than any one individual in 
the country. The president of Chicago’s 
greatest bank was born in the little town 
of Panora, Iowa, in 1865. On leaving 
school he started as a clerk in a general 
store, and later accepted a position in the 
Guthrie County National Bank. In 
1886, he spent two years in Hastings, 
Nebraska, engaged in the farm loan busi- 
ness, coming in direct contact with the 
farmers from plowing to corn-husking 
time. Two years later he returned to 


Panora to become the cashier of the bank 
in which he had started as clerk. In 1893, 
during the height of the panic, he was 
cashier in the Des Moines National Bank 
and two years later became its president. 
Another period of two years more found 


him immersed in his life work in connection 
with the Continental National Bank of 
Chicago, starting in as cashier with deposits 
of $12,000,000. Over five millions and a 
half of deposits were gained each year for 
the bank, and Mr. Reynolds was gaining 
too. Few financial conferences of impor- 
tance of a quarter century past have been 
held without him in attendance. He is 
always ready with a store of information 
that is indispensable in solving financial 
questions outside of the routine work in the 
operation of a bank. He maintains the 
same courtesy, honor, prudence and un- 
tiring industry that characterized the 
young clerk in Panora, and always human. 
As has been often said, he seems to analyze 
credit without following any set of rules. 
In all his dealings there is a total absence 
of any lurking prejudice or bias. He is 
intensely democratic, for I have seen him 
take as much pains with the foreigner who 
can scarcely write his own name as with 
the millionaire depositor. There are 
many who felt that Mr. Reynolds was 
over-cautious at times, but subsequent 
events have proven that he is always on 
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sure and safe ground. The kindly feeling 
of the patrons in smaller cities toward 
the bank has proven a great asset. Mr 
Reynolds seems to have great insight into 
human nature; apparently never forgets a 
name or face, and deals in that frank open 
manner which always appeals to the Ameri- 
can people. Many young manufacturers 
and .merchants will gratefully remember 
the financial help and wise counsel offered 
them, when the crucial stage was reached. 
One of his characteristic policies is to 
strictly run his bank so as to help others 
to run business, but not to be interested 
in anything else but banking. In this, 
Mr. Reynolds has revealed himself a 
specialized student of finance, but his 
addresses on all kindred subjects show 
a lively and enthusiastic interest in the 
affairs of today, with a clear view of to- 
morrow, and of cause and effect. Mr. Rey- 
nolds is also president of the Hibernia Bank- 
ing Association, the oldest savings bank in 
Chicago, and directs the policy of these 
banks, keeping in close touch with all the 
details of their daily business. The vice- 
presidents meet every day to consider and 
confer with the president on important 
matters. There is a close and cohesive 
organization and a spirit of co-operation 
and confidence, and of “‘pulling together” 
that is manifest in every transaction. Mr. 
Reynolds is also one of the directors of the 
new Federal Reserve Bank at Chicago, 
the first position accepted outside of his 
regular work, having concentrated his life 
energies on building up an institution that 
in a comprehensive way expresses his ideas 
and ideals as to modern business and bank- 
ing methods. 

Mr. Reynolds has enjoyed the splendid 
co-operation of his board of directors in 
building up a bank that is today the pride 
and admiration of the country—as a tri- 
umph of efficient and healthful banking 
methods. Incorporated in the policies of 
the institution which is housed in a home 
worthy of its great scope and purposes is 
the concentrated purpose of making Amer- 
ican progress substantial and enduring, 
despite the swift and marvelous growth of 
the middle west unrivalled in the annals 
of the business and industrial development 
of the world’s history. 





DAVID B. CLARKSON 


Publisher of books in Chicago and owner of extensive lands in iexas. Because of the leadership he has taken 
in the propaganda, he is known as the Evangel of Sudan Grass. On his farm, near Corpus Christi, there is the 
largest field of Sudan grass in the world 
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A 'Good Thing’ the 


Ancients 


by William Lightfoot 


HERE went snapping over the 
wires the other day in that 
clickety-click-click language of 
theirs the following message: 

“Call it ‘Andropogon Sorghum, variety 
Sudanensis.’ ”’ 

For thousands of years mankind tram- 
pled Sudan grass under his feet and called 
it a worthless weed. Away up the Nile 
where the winds from Sahara come sweep- 
ing along like blasts from a furnace, they 
never thought enough of it to give it any 
more than a grunt fora name. ‘‘Garawa”’ 
they called it over there, and I suppose they 
thought that was more than it deserved: 

But today in America, even the mails 
are too slow to carry the news of a slight 
change in its name. 

So I’ve got a mighty interesting story 
relate about this ‘‘worthless weed” 
from Sudan, and how it is helping America 
solve her greatest problem of today. And 
I’ll have to cover a lot of territory, too. 
I'll have to take you a couple of thousand 
miles up the River Nile, then I’ll jump you 
all the way to Texas, with a good, liberal 
stopover at the Press Club in Chicago. 

America is the hope of the world today, 
and that is no frenzied figure of speech, 
either. She’s got to feed a whole lot more 
people than she ever did before. But 
cheer up, I’m not going to get pessimistic 
or profound. I’m a gay young chap just 
rounding into my seventies, and far be it 
from me getting the dumps with so much 
of life and its glorious sweetness before me. 

But Sudan grass, or Andropogon Sor- 


to 


Overlooked 
Visscher 


ghum Sudanensis, as it is now to be called 
when it is all dressed up and ready for 
inspection by the cold, calculating eye of 
science, is a sort of first aid to the injured. 
Down South they have been raising too 
much cotton. What will they do? Rotate 
with Sudan grass. Out West the cattle 
can’t stand a constant diet of alfalfa. 
Feed ’em Sudan grass. Up North the corn 
and oats sometimes take a notion along 
about midsummer to turn up their heels 
and die. Plow up the fields and get two 
crops of Sudan grass before frost comes. 
In the East the land is wearing out and 
something new must be introduced. An- 
swer—plant Sud— but why go on this 
way? 

Now if all this is true, is it any wonder 
that when Professor C. V. Piper, of the 
Department of Agriculture, and Professor 
Bonny Youngblood, head of the Texas 
Experiment Stations, decided that this 
precious plant had been parading under 
a wrong name, they used the wires: to tell 
about it? 

I suppose you think I am just luring you 
on to a nice secluded spot in my story where 
I can smother you in a mass of statistics 
and bind you hand and foot with some 
painful technicalities. But fear not. This 
is a romance I am trying td tell, and the 
only difference between it and some of 
my other fiction is that this is true. 

There have been some wonderful stories 
come from ancient Egypt, that mystic 
land of pyramids, hieroglyphics and mum- 
mies. How often have we as children 
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sat wide-eyed and listened to the story of 
Joseph and his brothers and the sea that 
stood up like a wall? Yes, there is some- 
thing about Egypt that fires the imag- 
ination and gives us to this very day a 
kind of expectant thrill like we used to 
have when we sneaked out of bed at night, 
when everybody else thought we were 
asleep, and read the wondrous tales of 
Arabian Nights. 

For the life of me I cannot see why, as 
long as man has inhabited the banks of 
the Nile, Sudan grass did not reach its 
rightful station in life centuries ago. But 
until 1909 it was just a wild weed, up there 
in Sudan. Then a spoonful of seed was 
sent to Chillicothe, Texas. The first crop 
looked promising. Bonny Youngblood, 
David B. Clarkson, Colonel Frank P. 
Holland and a few others became inter- 
ested, and today Sudan grass is hailed 
as the wonder plant of all time. 

It is the grand old man of all the sor- 
ghums—the last to leave the old home- 
stead and strike out in the world. All the 


other sorghums, great and small, had left 
the old home in Africa and made their 


mark in the world. But Sudan grass 
stayed at home, and had not a Yankee 
scientist set out to look for it, as they 
sometimes look for the missing link, it 
might still be growing wild in Africa 
unheralded and unsung. You see, one of 
the sorghums, Johnson grass, got to be a 
pest down South because of its root-stock, 
which makes it perennial. Professor 
C. V. Piper having become convinced that 
the future of dry-farming in the United 
States would be based largely on the 
sorghums, started a search of Africa and 
Asia for a suitable form of sorghum which 
did not have the objectionable root-stock. 
Searchers found this weed, and a spoonful 
of seed was secured from Mr. H. Hewison, 
director of agriculture and lands at 
Khartum. 

Sometimes when I look on the great 
field of Sudan grass growing on the Clark- 
son farm near Corpus Christi, Texas, I 
wonder what other eyes have looked on 
those same pencil-like stems and those 
same luxuriant leaves? Did Kitchener 
ever stumble over it during those days of 
hell in Sudan? How many a bleeding 
breast has its kindly foliage sheltered from 
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the tropical sun before Khartum? Tod 
it is counted the most wonderful aca 
sition of American agriculture. Did t 
ancient Pharaohs ever look upon its fi: 
plumage and marvel that such a thir 
of beauty should blossom in the des« 
air? 

But I’m getting away from the thre: 
of my story. Tests were made from th: 
first spoonful of seed. They were succes: 
ful. A. B. Conner, then state agronomis 
Bonny Youngblood, Professor Piper, an 
David B. Clarkson saw at once that thi 
stranger from Africa possessed promis« 
of future greatness. How rich thos 
promises have been fulfilled has been told 
and retold in the agricultural press of th 
United States in the last three years. 
The Department of Agriculture has issued 
bulletins about it, and nearly all the states 
south of the northern tier have conducted 
experiments that have seemed like dreams 
come true. 


T is a hay that yields more abundantly 

than any forage crop now known. Tests 
have proved that it will grow in almost 
any part of the United States, excepting 
the extreme North, and the character of 
soil makes little or no difference. Down 
in Texas they have secured as many as 
five crops a year. Up North they get but 
two. I learned the other day of a farmer 
in Michigan who for two years has been 
getting ten tons to the acre off $1.25 
land. From Virginia to California and 
from South Dakota to New Mexico Sudan 
grass has proved a veritable wonder. 
Born and bred to the hot winds of Sudan, 
it laughs at the droughts of the semi-arid 
states in America. 

Thus millions of acres of land are being 
reclaimed. It matures rapidly, making 
it the greatest catch-crop known to 
American agriculture. Its seed is worth a 
dollar a pound, and an average yield is 
three hundred pounds to the acre. It 
will fit in and rotate with any crop. Thus 
it is already solving the South’s greatest 
problem—what to rotate with cotton. 
It makes excellent feed and yields so 
abundantly that any farmer can go more 
extensively into the production of stock. 
It grows faster than weeds and smothers 
them out with its rich tropical foliage. 
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igated sections it makes a splendid 
tute for alfalfa. 

w proud old Sam Houston would be 
were alive today! I would like to 
im down to Corpus Christi and show 
i field of Sudan grass a mile long and 
1. mile wide growing on David B. 
son’s farm. “Sam,” I would say, 
old Lone Star State has done some 
ty fine things in its day. It has laid 
rich blessings at the feet of Miss 

mbia. But two of the greatest 
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things it ever did was to produce Sam 
Houston and start mankind raising Sudan 
grass.” 

[ tell you those old-timers who got 
Texas away from Mexico did a grander 
thing for us than they realized. I could 
use up all the rest of the space in this 
magazine telling about the wonders of 
this mighty commonwealth. Later on I 
am going to tell you about a couple of 
rambles I took down there in an automo- 
bile. Perhaps, if the subject is new to 
you, you would like to know more: about 
Sudan grass, but space will not permit of 
my going into greater detail. Uncle Sam 
has recently issued a little booklet called 
Farmers’ Bulletin 605, and if you write 
to the Agricultural Department, they will 
send it to you. From this you can learn 
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all about feeding value, yields and seeding 
habits and almost anything you want to 
learn on the subject. 

Principal among the factors that have 
made for the success of the Sudan grass 
propaganda has been David B. Clarkson, 
a successful publisher of books in Chicago 
and a successful farmer in Texas. He is 
one of the finest examples of a self-made 
success that I have ever known, and in 
my day I have known many a clever man. 
A farmer boy who came to the city and 
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made his mark—a city man who invested 
his earnings in land and has proved him- 
self a blessing to agriculture—that is 
“Dave” Clarkson. He has endowed the 
state of Texas with the sum of one thousand 
dollars annually to be used in cotton cul- 
ture experiments. But in the develop- 
ment of Sudan grass his name is at present 
most prominently associated, and his name 
will be forever linked with it. While 
America in time would have known of 
the wonders of this plant, it can with safety 
be said that the blessings would have 
been long deferred had it not been for 
Clarkson’s aggressiveness in its behalf. 

In Texas they call him ‘the evangel 
of Sudan grass.” He is a crank on the 
subject of pure seed. On his farm there 
never has been a sprig of Johnson grass, 
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and there never will be. Johnson grass 
is a pest. Its seed closely resembles that 
of Sudan and the two grasses hybridize 
easily. So it is imperative that the seed 
of the latter be kept pure from taint. 
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ployes thresh 150,000 pounds of Sud 
grass seed and stack fourteen stacks 
Sudan hay each one hundred and fifty {: 
in length. I wish I could retell the st: 
he gives of this wonderful sight, but 








THE LARGEST FIELD OF SUDAN GRASS IN THE WORLD 
On the David B. Clarkson farm 


As much as three years ago Clarkson 
launched on a campaign of education and 
exploitation that has brought Sudan grass 


to the attention of every planter in the 
South, and farmers all over the United 
States have a general knowledge of it. 
Wherever he has gone Clarkson has talked 
Sudan grass. You cannot think of one 
without thinking of the other. Staid 
business men in Chicago with whom he 
associates are enthusiasts over it, and 
he has made them so. He talks it, shouts 
it, preaches it, argues it everywhere. He 
has written extensively about it. He has 
been interviewed on it; he has lectured 
on it. Everywhere he goes he makes 
friends for it. Verily, as has been said, 
Clarkson is the evangel of Sudan grass, 
and their names are one. In the agricul- 
tural press of the country this phrase 
has been s2en thousands of times: “‘Sudan 
grass—it laughs at droughts and rejoices 
with the rains.”” And{Clarkson was the 
author of it. 

His good friend—may I say also our 
good friend—Harry Irving Green, author 
of that wonderful story “Barbara of the 
Snows” and a number of other splendid 
books, has been down on the Clarkson 
farm recently, watching Clarkson’s em- 


this, too, I am reminded of the limitations 
of space. 

But I must tell you about my auto trip: 
down there. First of all, did you ever notic« 
that one old man never wants another old 
man to show any signs of youth? 

This is envy, or jealousy, or something 
akin to those, and they all have it except 
the young old men. 

The way I happened to mention this 
at the start-off is that I was the oldest 
man in the party—old enough to be the 
father of any or grandfather of some of 
them. Old men in our club said: 
“Cut it out! Don’t attempt it!” and all 
that, but I went, just the same, and am 
glad of it. Some of the youngsters offered 
to bet that I would stand it as well as any 
of the others, and blest if I didn’t. Fact 
is, automobiling is good for old men with 
sand. 

It was an ardent day, that Saturday, 
July 13, 1912, when about noon we pulled 
out of Chicago for Texas. There were 
seven of us: David B. Clarkson; Arnold 
Chapman, real estate man; W. J. (Billy) 
Way, pianologist; Kirk Towns, famous 
baritone and composer; Professor B. 
Youngblood of the Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College; Charles Priest, chauf- 
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ur and mechanician, and William Light- 

ot Visscher, septuagenarian—know what 

at is? Well, he is a youth of seventy 
ears and author of this true chronicle. 
\lllof us were members of the Press Club 
f Chicago, except the chauffeur. 

The car was as gay looking as a summer 
sirl at the opening of the season, or a 
andidate before election. It proudly bore 
it the peak a medium-sized copy of ‘Old 
Glory,” that stayed there all the way— 
ike “Old Glory” is in the habit of doing. 

What was the trip for? Well, fun, for 
instance, and lots of other things. 

We wanted to see those marvelous rows 
of Sudan grass a mile long on Mr. Clark- 
son’s ranch, and we wanted to see his 
great cotton fields and the general equip- 
ment of his place. And we wanted to see 
some of the glories of America, too, as 
only they can be seen from a touring 
car. We had to hurry some. Prominent 
farmers of Texas were to hold their an- 
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Moreover, Clarkson was brought up in 
Texas, but he came to Chicago in early 
manhood, with little else than his sterling 
integrity, level head, strong and generous 
heart, love of good life, and ability to get 
there. But that is a whole lot. Probably 
he delighted in the idea of going back to 
the scenes of his boyhood in his own car 
and with a party of chosen friends. Any- 
how, he went, and there was joy all the 
way for him, those with him and all that 
he met. There were only short stretches 
of country road a little rough, in the 145 
miles to Clinton, Iowa, on the banks of 
the Mississippi, more than nine-tenths of 
the road being just good enough. One 
does not want roads to be monotonous in 
either a good or bad way. Nothing could 
be more lackadaisical than a floor-smooth 
road for an automobile tour. This road 
from Chicago to Clinton characterized, 
as an average, the roads upon the entire 
trip, barring a very few monstrously bad 














ROWS OF SUDAN GRASS A MILE LONG 


nual congress at the Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College during the week 
of July 29, and Mr. Clarkson was aiming 


to be there with his party. Of course he 
got there. He always does. He wished 
to meet and confer with the delegates of 
the enterprising farmers in Texas, also to 
entertain them some. And that was done. 


pieces, and short, in Oklahoma and 
southern Texas. 

On the 16th we drove through the fairly 
well-finished city of St. Joseph, Missouri, 
noted for many good things, but specially 
famous in history as the terminus of the 
farthest western railroad at the close of the 


Civil War, and the starting point of the 
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pony express during that season of mis- 
understanding. It was also noted, in this 
connection, as the place that did not get 
the starting point of the transcontinental 
railway, as it would and should have got 
it, for topographical and other reasons, 
had not a group of over-southern young 
men pulled down the Stars and Stripes 
from the post-office one day during the 
unpleasantness and made poor ribbons of 
it. Mr. Lincoln did not admire that, and 
as he had the say about where the road 
should start from, he named Omaha for 
that honor, and poor old St. Joe was there- 
by relegated to the chill of a commercial 
handicap. 

The 17th we climbed the Kaw, far out 
into Kansas, spending the night at Em- 
poria, the home of William Allen White, 
who wrote “What’s the Matter with 
Kansas?”’ on his break for fame, and Walt 
Mason, who writes poetry regardless of 
indentation and “cap” initials for each 
line. Thence on to Wichita, now an up- 
to-date little city that has almost forgotten 
how in frontier times she was the favorite 
place for merry cowboys who delighted to 


shoot up a town, and that a large part 
of the population stood in with that sort 
of caloric. 


E sailed triumphantly into Fort 

Worth the 2lst. Our party made 
the Westbrook Hotel their headquarters 
for several days, occasionally running over 
to Dallas, where one day we became the 
guests at luncheon of Colonel Frank P. 
Holland, proprietor of Holland’s Magazine 
and the Farm and Ranch, the latter a 
remarkably successful agricultural peri- 
odical. On that day we witnessed the start 
of the Farm: and Ranch automobile tour, 
in which twenty-nine high-class machines 
toured the state for several weeks. Many 
prizes were contended for, the chief one 
being the offering of Colonel Holland— 
a magnificent silver cup. In fact, Colonel 
Holland was the leading promoter of the 
affair. 

Back at Fort Worth we became the 
guests of Mayor “Bill’’ Davis, who feasted 
and entertained us at the Elk’s Club and 
at the mayor’s office. Mayor Davis’ real 
Christian name is William, but he is called 
“Bill” affectionately, and he is a Bill 
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worth its face all the time and never 
becomes overdue. He is always there. 

One day Mr. Clarkson ran over alone 
from Fort Worth to Dallas to meet a 
bevy of young ladies who were going to 
join a house-party in Louisiana, the Texas 
contingent assembling there. He had six 
of these girls in the car and was caréering 
along the streets of Dallas right cheerily, 
the girlies, strange as it may seem, all 
talking and laughing at the same time. 
Naturally Clarkson’s head was turned— 
sometimes—and at one turning the auto 
ran against the curbstone on the right 
side—which was the wrong side then— 
buckling the steering-gear, starboard. He 
finally succeeded in depositing his fair 
freight at the railway station to which 
they were going, by backing and filling 
when he wished to make a turn aport. 
But he had an engagement within the hour 
to take another young lady out for a ride, 
and knowing that if he put the car into a 
shop for repairs he would not be able to 
meet his appointment, he adopted the 
somewhat unique practice, in auto-cure, 
of similia similibus curantur, which being 
liberally translated means “the hair of 
the dog is good for the bite.” Hence he 
jammed the other side against another 
curbstone, and “douse my tarry toplights” 
if it didn’t burst the buckle and after that 
the car steered just as well as if she had 
just made her “dee-bew.” 

A hard drive over bad roads and some 
sand on a sunny Sunday brought us to 
Bryan, four miles from College Station, 
the particular spot we wished to reach by 
the 29th of July to attend the Farmers’ 
Congress. At the Bryan Hotel we met 
anumberof the delegates and took two 
of them with us next day, Kirk Towns 
having left room for two by going to 
Liberty to bring back a wondrous piano 
performer, who was also wondrous of 
pulchritude, to play the accompaniments 
for his baritone business in the numerous 
concerts we were to give for the entertain- 
ment of the farmers, for the college library 
and for fun and love. Mrs. Boone was the 
lady, and she proved a gracious boon to 
the entire outfit, with her brilliant art and 
winsome way. 

Somehow I have never been able to 
quite quiet down from the hilarity that 
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incident of this meeting caused. Mr. 
arkson wished to regale, with a ride in 
; car, a number of the farmers, and they 
manded that the top should be put up 
) protect them from the sun. We, a lot 
“tenderfeet” from the city, had been 
ding all the way to Texas—“‘an’ fum dar 
n’—with the top down. The farmers 
ere having a vacation and they desired 
il the luxury that should be coming. 
Once a farmer who “took the paper” 
alled on the editor at his office and asked 
he man of news what he was doing. “I 
m at work,” was the reply. ‘Call that 
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Goliad, Beeville, and numerous other 
places famous in the history of Texas 
and her war for independence, to Sinton, 
thence to Corpus Christi the same day, 
crossing the Nueces River by ferry. The 
old Mexican who skippered the transport 
knew only enough English to express the 
quantity of “dinero” necessary from bank 
to bank, but he was rich enough to own 
two banks in his business—banks of the 
Nueces. 

At Corpus Christi we made _ head- 
quarters for more than two weeks, living 
at the Pavillion Hotel that is built upon 
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work?” the visitor asked. ‘‘Ain’t you 
settin’ in the shade all day?” He did not 
regard twenty-five hours a day at an 
editor’s desk anything like work. 

If you ever motor through central- 
eastern Texas you will be astonished how 
the Brazos River pervades. You seem to 
be constantly crossing or meandering the 
River Brazos and wondering at the fer- 
tility and ubiquity of Brazos bottoms. 
But we kept ever onward. From Rich- 
mond through plantations, over hills, along 
cotton rows and in winding ways where 
no automobile ever dared to go before, 
we reached Victoria in the middle of an 
afternoon, and learning that the night 
might catch us among some more un- 
charted plantations, we remained until 
morning and drove through Fannin, 


SUDAN GRASS SEED WHICH IS WORTH ONE 


DOLLAR A POUND 


piles far out in the bay, with a driveway 
running to it from the shore, and beyond 


to a pier where vessels sail to Tarpon 
Island, a stretch of land that lies between 
Corpus Christi and the Gulf of Mexico, 
making a natural breakwater for Corpus 
Christi and Nueces Bays. 

Several times during our stay here 
we drove out twenty-four miles to Mr. 
Clarkson’s model plantation. This land 
had never been touched by plow, nor was 
there a sign of improvement on it one year 
before. Since then the owner had built 
there a pretty cottage for the manager’s 
family, Mr. W. M. Clarkson, brother of 
David; a long row of comfortable houses 
as quarters for the Mexican and negro 
help; the biggest and finest barn in Nueces 
County—if not in the state; windmills for 
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watering and irrigation purposes, fences 
that enclose the “‘big-house”—the home— 
and numerous lots for stock. About the 
home are grass plats, flower and vegetable 
gardens and on the plantation were five 
hundred acres in cotton. The cotton was 
being picked when we arrived, the first 
cotton-picking that we saw, and the crop 
was the best. We had observed the cotton 
on the trip, from North to South, just 
blooming in Oklahoma, then in all its 
progressions, to the bale, in Corpus 
Christi. 

At Austin we were cordially received 
by Governor Colquitt and other distin- 
guished citizens. That afternoon—Billy 
Way having left us there, his home town, 
and Towns, Chapman and Youngblood 
having gone to their respective homes 
from different points on route—Mr. 
Clarkson, Preist, the chauffeur, and my- 
self started for Galveston. We reached 


that city Sunday, September 1, and 


that afternoon Mr. Clarkson shipped his 
big car, looking as good as new, by sea to 
New York. 

In the latter part of July of this year, 


1914, I made another trip with David B. 
Clarkson to his farm in Nueces County, 
Texas. The changes since the first piece 
of land was broken there two years before 
were wondrous. 
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In the first place, Mr. Clarkson h: 
added to his six hundred acre farm until ; 
is now fourteen hundred acres. The adde 
buildings make it look like a village. Bu 
that is a small matter compared with h 
departure into Sudan grass. 

Referring once more to this interestin, 
theme, it would not be an easy matte: 
to sum up all the advantages that are t 
accrue to the American farmer, planter and 
rancher, from the introduction of Suda: 
grass, but among those advantages ar¢ 
these: 

It will solve the forage problem for this 
nation. 

It will grow satisfactorily in any climat« 
where any grass will grow. 

It laughs at drought and exults in mois 
ture. 

It is succulent and fattening for forage 
ating animals. 

It produces prolifically and is inexpen- 
sive in its cultivation. 

It is entirely free from weedy or other 
undesirable mixture or taint. 

It will vastly increase the meat product 
of the country, expeditiously and eco- 
nomically. 

It is labor-saving and resourceful of 
profit. 

It is the farmer’s greatest blessing of the 
age. 








ONE OF THE FOURTEEN SUDAN GRASS HAY STACKS 150 FEET LONG 
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The ‘Father 
Advertising 


HEREVER the phrase, 


“Good morning, have you 


used Pears’ Soap?” is. 


known—and that covers 
the territory of English-speaking com- 
munities throughout the world—the late 
Thomas J. Barratt, the “father of modern 
advertising,’ has left an impress upon the 
times quite as notable in its way as any 
statesman of his day and generation. 

When in England I had the honor of 
meeting many distinguished men, but 
among all the charming and impressive 
personalities there lingers an _ indelible 
impression of the last afternoon I enjoyed 
with Thomas J. Barratt. 

As I entered 71-75 New Oxford Street 
I found on the lower floor a fountain 
playing amid statuary of famous note, 
while on the walls fine paintings gave the 
very entrance the artistic atmosphere 
reflected in the advertising of Pears. 
There was the original of that famous 
Millais’ painting, “‘ Bubbles,” which has 
attracted world-wide attention. 

Upstairs in an office room where the high 
desk at which the writer stood, or sat on a 
high stool, its surroundings reminding one 
that here still existed many of the tradi- 
tional conventionalities of good old Lon- 
don, I met a tall, sturdy, energetic gentle- 
man with a long white beard, bright blue 
eyes and a jovial manner, the first man to 
recognize the value of art in advertising. 
His welcome was the embodiment of all 
the good nature implied in the greeting, 
“Good morning,’’ and as we talked he 
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showed me the advertisements of Pears 
Soap, including the one that appeared 
in 1650, when Roger Pears was manu- 
facturing soap in London. The establish- 
ment, up to-the close of his career, was to 
him the joy and pride of his heart and 
life, so absorbed had he become in his 
great work of blending art and business. 

“Come along, let’s go to the Club in 
St. James Street,’”’-said Mr. Barratt, and 
along we went and had one of those chats 
that reminded me of the day with John 
Ruskin. He talked philosophy and into 
that one evening of friendly converse he 
encompassed the story of fifty years of 
thought and labor more graphically and 
vividly than any story I have ever heard. 
As we rode in the cab, his observations on 
different points of interest as we passed, 
his keen comments on the people in the 
streets of London which Dickens so vividly 
described, were like re-reading the tales 
of Pickwick, while his estimate of the 
statesmen and legislators in the United 
States and Europe revealed a wide horizon 
of liberal observation. 

Mr. Barratt was especially fond of 
everything associated with the name and 
memory of Admiral Nelson, and when 
we drove by Trafalgar Square he stopped 
the carriage for another glimpse of the 
monument and to remark that he had in 
his library the original log from Nelson’s 
ship, “Victory.” 

Although an Englishman, he was a true 
cosmopolite and seemed to have obtained 
from his frequent visits to America a 
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clarified conception and sympathetic appre- 
ciation of America and all its conditions 
from his perspective across the water. 
Like Rt. Hon. James Bryce, he appeared 
to understand American conditions and 
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But it was at Hampstead, the home wh 
he passed away and where he played 

the heath as a boy and spent most of ! 
life, that one saw the real Thomas J. B 
ratt. He was a lover of nature and a lo, 


THOMAS J. BARRATT, THE “FATHER” OF MODERN ADVERTISING 


interests more lucidly and logically than 


as we are in 
activities. 


we did ourselves, absorbed 
the whirlpool of everyday 

Thomas J. Barratt was a student of 
human nature and insisted that his trips 
to America were always fruitful of ideas. 
He seemed to love to mingle with the 
Americans. Henry Ward Beecher was one 
of his warmest friends and made a glowing 
tribute to Pears’ soap. Above all, he was 
human; his very handgrasp, his talk and 
actions reflected a personality democratic, 
yet unrelenting in contesting for his ideals. 


of his fellowmen, and one who has left 
the impress of his strong personality upon 
his times. In the last year of his life he 
was asked what he would like best to do 
by Mr. Douglas, just from America, and 
he replied, “just go fishing.” At his estate, 
“Bell Moor,” there was a rare collection 
of pictures and relics and a few hours with 
the typical Englishman, a big, bluff, 
hearty and genial host, was never to be 
forgotten. Most of the artists of note 
enjoyed the friendship of T. J. Barratt. 
All over the world are the friends who 
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‘eived some little contribution from 
ell Moor, his home, at Christmas. He 
1s a man whose career will stand out 
ven more clearly than that of some prime 
inisters, and many public men. In con- 
rsation Thomas J. Barratt displayed a 
ind of information and a broad grasp of 
orld affairs that would have done credit 

) any man in public life. Although he 
as never in politics, he is one of the 

w strangers who was ever on the floor 
f the House of Commons. He was there 

the time Mr. Gladstone was speaking 
n the Home Rule bill and delighted to 
ell of the stirring scenes of that 
vent, when they tried to eject 
ilmm. 

The story of Thomas J. Bar- 
ratt’s life is the oft-told story 
»f an indomitable personality 
that despite handicaps and ob- 
stacles impressed itself on his 
times through what he achieved 
is well as conceived. He was 
one of the first to appreciate 
that the genius of the age was 
business, and he devoted his life 
to the dominant genius of his 
day and generation. 

Mr. Barratt was born in 
London in 1841 and educated 
in a private school in the north 
of London. His first position was 
that of a traveler for Pears, and 
thus he came in contact with 
the trade. In 1865, at the age of 
twenty-four, he went into part- 
nership with Mr. Andrew Pears, 
the great-grandson of the origi- 
nal Mr. Pears, and always had a 
reverence for the remarkable his- 
tory and tradition of the house 
with which he was associated. 
The founder of the firm making 
Pears’ Soap was Andrew Pears, 
a Cornishman, who began life as 
a barber apprentice, traveling 
about as a journeyman barber, 
finally locating in London as a perfumer 
in Greek Street, Soho. He was an experi- 
mental chemist and a specialist in the 
making of dyes, and one of his earliest 
ambitions was to make a pure soap, and it 
was in the year of the stirring events of the 
revolution that he made the soap of today. 
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When the centenary of the foundation 
of the house of Pears was celebrated in 
1889, Mr. Barratt was given a banquet 
by the press of the world, which was alto- 
gether a notable event and was graced 
by the presence of the Lord Mayor and 
distinguished citizens of Great Britain 
and America. One could not use Pears’ 
Soap without taking cognizance of the 
campaign of exploitation, in which the 
article and its advertising seemed closely 
allied. Associated with our early child- 
hood are the advertising pictures of 
Pears’ Soap and they are quite as familiar 


Photo by Bedford LeMere & Co., London 
THE HOME OF PEARS’ SOAP IN LONDON 


as the pictures of Jack and Jill in the nur- 
sery rhyme. The little child in every race 
learns to lisp “good morning,” and the 
very message itself contains a dominant 
note of cheerfulness and the trademark 
of the two pears carries a message in itself. 

A worldwide product, suitable to the 
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Arctic Circle no less than to the tropics, 
no wonder with such a product Mr. Barratt 
said “‘good morning” to the world! He 
was a tireless preacher of that which was 


next to godliness—an evangel of the gospel 
of soap and water, and was proud of it. 


HERE was nothing in the realm of 

possibilities for advertising that he did 
not investigate. He helped to pioneer the 
construction of the great pyramids of 
modern advertising appropriations, and 
emblazoned Pears’ Soap indelibly and for 
all time in the history of his times. He 
was one of the first to forecast the possi- 
bilities of modern advertising, and although 
there was bitter opposition on the part of 
conservative English customers, he per- 
sisted and prevailed. He was enthusiastic 
in the development of advertising, and 
was always ready to praise the develop- 
ment of American advertising, even though 
some of his own plans were boldly imitated 
and utilized. Much of the copy which 
has made famous the name of Pears was 
prepared by Mr. Barratt personally. He 
very seldom used the word “soap”’ in the 
advertising—he used the word ‘‘Pears.” 
He began writing the ads in the days of 
the quill pen, and he often told the story 
of how as a boy he saw some apples in a 
window, went home and painted an illus- 
tration card calling attention to the virtues 
of the apples, and traded the idea and 
sketch to the shopkeeper for apples, which 
he did not have money to buy. He humor- 
ously declared that he began by advertising 
apples and ended by advertising “pears.” 
The story of Pears was a romance, and it 
appealed to the broad and virile imagina- 
tion of the young man who was to control 
the wonderful advertising destinies of 
Pears’ Soap with the genius of an author 
or artist. A budget passing fifteen million 
dollars was expended in advertising under 
his direction, and into the articles and 
advertisements of Pears’ Soap he put the 
literature of the times. 

Like William Morris, he sought for the 
expression of art in the world of commerce 
and was successful. It was Rt. Hon. 
William E. Gladstone who furnished him 
a priceless advertisement by speaking in 
the House of Commons about the multi- 
plying Home Rule amendments being 
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“as plentiful as advertisements of Pea: 
Soap.” He secured Sir John Millais’ pi 
ture of his little nephew blowing so: 
bubbles for eleven thousand dollars, an 
made the picture famous throughout ti 
world, by placing millions of copies : 
circulation. This was followed with othe: 
paintings that have become equally famou 
and he even utilized a caricature in Pun 
and originated another phrase know: 
worldwide, “since first they discovers 
Pears’ Soap they have used no other.” 
This was utilized in the picture of Punc/ 
showing a dirty tramp out at elbov 
writing his testimonial, ““Two years ago 
used your soap; since then I have use 
no other.” This was a dash of hun 
characteristic of the man who used Frenc! 
copper coins and stamped them with th 
word “Pears,”’ and put them in circulation. 
Everybody was soon talking about thx 
Pears’ pennies until the government had 
to withdraw them from circulation entirely. 

Pears’ Annual is looked for eagerly every 
Christmas for its beautiful pictures. Pears’ 
Encyclopedia has carried information to 
millions of homes, and was a phase of his 
library games in advertising. In the 
highways of civilization in all parts of 
the world, the message of Pears’ Soap 
is found, the result of the indomitable 
genius of Thomas J. Barratt. He was the 
pioneer of gigantic advertising, and his 
work left an impress in the hearts of the 
people. 

The man who said “Good morning’ to 
the whole world has passed on, but his work 
lives after him, an enduring monument to 
a rugged personality that was worldwide 
in its influence. If I were to make a record 
of the men of genius in the times in which 
I live, the name of Thomas J. Barratt 
would appear far up on the list. A record 
of the nobility I have known would include 
the name of Mr. Thomas J. Barratt, for 
it always seemed to me that if ever there 
was a man entitled to the peerage in Eng- 
land for what he achieved in the better- 
ment of industrial conditions and making 
the world happier, it was Thomas J. Bar- 
ratt, who was long ago knighted by the 
people as the peer of Pears, and even in 
his passing we cannot say “good night”— 
it was always ‘“‘good morning” with the 
host at “Bell Moor.” 
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“40 say, today, that one is an artist 
is to place no distinguishing 
mark upon him. It, unfortu- 
nately, does not set him ‘apart 

mong men.” It only places him in a 
rtain class, the class of temperamental 
trugglers, in contradistinction to those 
ho achieve by other forces. Conse- 
quently, when wishing to pay tribute to a 
truly great achiever, one leaves the stately 
language of enthusiastic magniloquence 
nd clothes the thoughts in verbal sim- 
plicity. Superlatives belong to the trick- 

‘r, the juggler. ‘Just call me a fiddler,” 
once implored a great violinist. Musician? 
The word meant nothing, so hackneyed 
had it become through its abuses. And 
so in speaking of a truly great man, a 
musical genius, one must call Francis 

lacmillen a “fiddler.” This young virtu- 
oso is just now very much in the limelight, 
lue to the experiences he has just had in 
escaping from Germany and the war 
zone, that he might come to America to 

egin the tour which had been arranged 

x him for this coming musical season. 
It was only after earnest solicitation on 

e part of Secretary of State Bryan, made 

the war bureaus of the various coun- 
tries engaged in the conflict, that the 
violinist and his mother were permitted 
to leave Dresden and cross the border to 

il for America. 

Macmillen was born in Marietta, Ohio. 
At twenty-one years of age he already had 
“arrived.” When a child he evinced such 
marked talent—for genius must, to give 


Violin Virtuoso 


it dignity, bear in its infancy the child- 
hood name—as to compel instruction at 
an unusually early period. In Chicago 
he studied violin and piano and at the age 
of eight was taken to Berlin. Four years 
later he left Berlin for Brussels, and in 
the first year of his course at the conser- 
vatory there, won the second prize for 
violin playing, his nearest competitor being 
a player nine years his senior. In the 
following year, however, the tables were 
turned, for Macmillen carried all before 
him in the annual concours. He won the 
first prize with the greatest distinction, 
together with the Van Hal cash prize of 
five thousand dollars. In their enthusiasm 
over his victory, fellow American students 
and Belgian friends bore him on their 
shoulders through the streets of Brussels. 

Then came the triumphant debut in 
public at the famous Brussels Vauxhall, 
and the phenomenal boy virtuoso found 
himself launched on his remarkable career. 

When “Gamba,” the musical writer of 
the Strad in London, heard the young 
American play, he was so deeply im- 
pressed as to cry out in his criticism, 
“Hats off, gentlemen; a genius.” 

Rarely do critics stand up and shout 
out from mere enthusiasm, but when they 
do it means something. It means that 
genius is present. Since then many have 
been the royal salutes this little king of 
music has commanded. When, after many 
European successes, he returned to his 
own country, after thirteen years of exile, 
American aristocrats of taste and culture 
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continued to do him homage. In that little 
town out in Ohio a great throb of genuine 
emotion was beating in the hearts of the 
people. A child of art belongs to the 
people, and so this assembled crowd 


a 


FRANCIS MACMILLEN 


After years of European successes, this “king of music’’ returned to 
America to receive the plaudits of his enthusiastic countrymen 


claimed him. This is the highest meed of 
praise accorded those who succeed. 

It is said, “A prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country.” If this 
is a hard and fast rule, then in Mac- 
millen it is that exception which wise 
men have ever deemed necessary to prove 
the rule. 

It was one great family which received 
the violinist, not a mob. He united the 
whole town in one common bond of rela- 
tion. He was theirs, all theirs—born in 


VIOLIN 


VIRTUOSO 


their midst, reared under their supervi 

And he had succeeded. It was their 

pay tribute, and right royally they di 

History is better chronicled by a wit 

to the event, such as a local editor, 
said: ‘The ovation to Fr: 
-Macmillen was so great 
he could not resist the ten 
tion to recognize the thr 
in some way and show 
appreciation of the wek 
which had been accorded |! 
Leaving the Union Depot 
was escorted to the step 
the Court House, where th 
sands were gathered to 
him. He took from its « 
the violin which he loves 
ond only to his mother an 
played ‘Home, Sweet Home. 
Afterwards the horses we! 
taken from his carriage, ar 
it was dragged through the 
streets by the college students 
of the town. Seated beside 
him was his grandfather, the 
first and principal patron of 
the boy’s art. At the age of 


eighty-three this loving old 


man threw all his material 
goods into the scale to bal- 
ance the weight of expense 
Macmillen’s instruction 
incurred.” 

The late Mark Twain was 
one of the most interested lis- 
teners at one of Macmillen’s 
early metropolitan recitals. 

“What do I think of this 
young man’s fiddling?” he 
said, echoing the question put 
to him. ‘‘Why, I think it’s 
wonderful. That last thing he 
played,” referring to a well-known and 
popular composition, “‘that was exquisite.” 

“And do you find him given much to 
mannerisms?”’ was asked the venerable 
humorist. Macmillen had swayed a trifle 
as he played. 

“Well, now,” he answered, “I haven’t 
noticed any show of mannerisms, not 
any more than any of us have. We all 
acquire a physical rhythm as an accom- 
paniment to many of our actions, and use 
it until it’s second nature. 
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Vhy,” he continued after a short 


in which he seemed to look back 
and years, “all we old-time printers 
it when setting type, waving and 
ving over the cases, and I guess I’d 
he same now. It’s the same way with 
ries and other singing birds, and this 
ng man feels just as. they do, I guess. 
ust feels the music, that’s all.” 
lacmillen is the third son of the late 
M. Macmillen, newspaper editor and 
itician of prominence in Ohio. For 
rs the elder Macmillen was identified 
1 the politics of that state as a leader 
1e Democratic party. He was collector 
internal revenue for the eleventh 
rict of Ohio during Grover Cleveland’s 
md administration as President. He 
) was a member of the Democratic 
te executive committee for a decade, 
| was intimately associated with the 
late United States Senator Calvin S. 
Brice. S. M. Macmillen died March 19, 
1903. The last years of his life were glad- 
dened by the wonderful success in Europe 
of his talented son. As the politician lay 
ill in the St. Pierre Hospital in Brussels, 
Belgium, the crowning honor of the vio- 
linist’s life, up to that date, came to him. 
With tears streaming from his big brown 
eyes, this serious boy burst into his father’s 
room in the hospital and flew to his with- 
ered arms with the announcement on his 
lips that he had carried off the much 
coveted “Grand Prix” and the Van Hal 
money prize. He had broken away from 
his admiring friends, who wished to cele- 
brate the winning of these prizes by an 
American for the first time in the history 
of the institution, and hastened to the 
hospital to tell the joyful news to his father, 
who anxiously awaited the result. 
Following his victory in this memorable 
contest came a sensational debut in Brus- 
sels, culminating in a series of successes. 
As he drew the first bow at his debut con- 
cert in the presence of a great audience 
which tested the capacity of the audi- 
torium, a cablegram addressed to him 
was on its way announcing the death of 
his father, who, in the interim, had been 
removed to his old home, Marietta, Ohio. 
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The message was held for Macmillen un- 
opened until the conclusion of the concert. 
The tender-hearted boy collapsed at the 
news it contained. Later, in England, 
following similar successes there, Mac- 
millen so captivated the late Lady Palmer 
with his playing that she declared her in- 
tention of presenting to him the most 
valuable violin to be found in London. 
As good as her word, she drove the city 
over the next day in search of the instru- 
ment. It was discovered in the form of 
a $15,000 Stradivarius, which she pur- 
chased and gave to Macmillen at their 
next meeting, a dinner in his honor at her 
Mayfair home. 

Robin Legge, the famous musical critic 
of the London Times, following Mac- 
millen’s entrance into the field of great 
artists in England, crowned him with 
premier honors when he said, in writing 
of the great array of artists who had 
appeared in London: 

“T am inclined to give my own vote to 
Macmillen as having attributes of style 
and other things of a permanent nature. 
I say this after much thought; I believe 
Macmillen will go far farther and stay far 
longer than any of the others I have men- 
tioned, because I honestly believe he pos- 
sesses in a larger degree the sublime 
quality of the right kind of genius, the 
genius which puts artistry at the top and 
uses pyrotechnics only as a means to an 
end and not as an end in itself. In his 
present form I believe him to be without 
a peer among living players.” 

And yet all this praise and most flatter- 
ing attention has not spoiled or seemed to 
make even overly self-conscious this young 
genius. A happy, sunshiny disposition is 
his, as quick to feel in others what he is so 
generously endowed with himself—fineness 
of nature. 

When speaking of his art he will turn 
to the person addressed with a naive 
charm not to be resisted and ask: 

“Does my work give you pleasure?” 

When assured that it does, he will sub- 
side into a dreamy reverie in which no 
touch of self-feeding vanity can be seen. 
Such is Macmillen. 





HILE traveling in company 
with an English manufac- 
turer I asked what most 


impressed him about the 
American business men. 
“Haven’t you noticed,” 
he remarked, “that you 


2 scarcely go into an office 
but what you see there little verses of 
inspiring literature and wall mottoes and 
pictures and other suggestions that make 
you want to just get up and go and 
get ’em?” And thereupon I found myself 
looking back in memory over the many 
offices I have visited and I remembered 
that these mottoes were indeed displayed 
everywhere. They seem to be as necessary 
as a sign outside, and have become an 
indispensable part of office furnishings. 

In one office we found just one large 
word in red letters, ““Think,” and I must 
confess it made me think at once. About 
every desk has some little suggestion of 
this kind. In another office there was a 
motto that my friend thought most char- 
acteristic of the average business man. 
It was a little longer than the usual business 
motto, but it was a sermon in itself: 

Get out and do something—work, sweat, 
hike, jump, storm if need be—but dig on and 
deliver. Then talk if you want to, but the 
chances are you won't feel so much like it. 

He insisted that when he returns to 
England he will have a number of these 
epigrams framed rather than pictures 
showing scenes of his travels. “There is 
something in the way you Americans 
handle things that creates a cohesive and 





infectious enthusiasm, and the elements 
American success may be read in the | 
tle mottoes that hang here and there in t! 
business office of the average American 


* * * 


N recent years the sand hills of Nort! 

Carolina in Moore County have been 
a favorite rendezvous for winter residents. 
With the advent of good hotels, its natural 
beauties and advantages of climate ar 
being better appreciated by winter tourists 
year by year. It is only eighteen hours 
from New York City, and once amid the 
healthful and invigorating pine lands of 
North Carolina, the golfers make the most 
of their paradise away from the biting 
blasts of the north. 

In every direction from Southern Pines 
and Pinehurst radiate roads that rival those 
of New England, although costing but a 
fraction of the money expended in tunneling 
through the rocks for roads in the north. 
The sand-clay combination makes ideal 
roads, and here the waste land, almost 
regarded as a desert a few years ago, is 
now a district of valuable farms. At 
Highland Pines, Mine Host Creamer, 
former manager of the Holly Inn at Pine- 
hurst, provides the best for his guests, and 
Mine Host Turner, formerly of the St. 
James at Washington, sees to it that 
nothing is overlooked in providing com- 
fort and pleasure for the many hundreds 
of people who come to rest and enjoy the 
open air during the months of bitter 
winter weather in the north. It is not 
so far south as to be enervating, and just 
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enough north to escape the rigors of 
ter climate. 
With golf club in hand no wonder that 
onel Levi Woodbury and the other 
neer winter visitors of this section feel 
returning vigor of younger days and 
ke records on the links that astonish 
mselves. Dr. Richard Cabot has said, 
len must learn how to play as well as 
work, and to love as well as worship,” 
| a week or a month on the sand links 
North Carolina seem to exert the same 
giving influences as the sands of the 
shore. The tourist birds of passage 
their autumnal migration from the 
rth to Florida and other points in the 
uth, usually stop here for a rest both 
ng and coming. House parties, con- 
ting of a group of young people with 
iperon, enjoying a week’s vacation, are 
oming a popular innovation. Why 
uld one own a winter home in the 
South when they can go for a few weeks 
such hotels as Highland Pines and enjoy 
| the comforts of life, together with the 
asures and rest of a climate so mild 
nd equable that the days slip by there 
| too soon? Highland Pines is situated 
Weymouth Heights, Southern Pines, 
1ich will be made one of the beauty 
ots of the South, and the work already 
complished only indicates what is to 
follow, for in these days of rapid trans- 
tation, especially along the main trunk 
lines, the people of the United States are 
ible to find some spot and some climate 
suited for every season and almost for 
ery mood. North Carolina, the state of 
‘pitch, tar and turpentine” fame, as 
orded in the old geographies, is coming 
» her own as the state of homes. Today 
the American people are choosing the 
homes without regard to state boundaries 
r other conditions except as to comfort 
nd convenience. This is the natural 
result of progress and development, and 
with hostelries like Highland Pines nest- 
ng on the wayside on the southern trip, 
is small wonder that the winter months 
from November to May find thousands of 
people seeking a respite from the raw 
winds of early spring. Years ago the 
traveler driving across this country would 
have wondered what it could ever have 
been used for, but the people are learning 
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that the one great thing of inestimable 
value in life is health, and health and 
comfort in winter cannot be found in closer 
bonds than in the coastal lands of North 
Carolina. P . ‘ 

HERE are few personalities in the 

advertising world more pronounced 
than Bob Frothingham—one of those 
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MR. ROBERT FROTHINGHAM 
Member of the Poster organization and expert authority 
on advertising 


strong, rugged characters that everybody 


likes. He has had a most interesting 
career and served his apprenticeship on 
the Sunday School Times, which, it is 
thought, explains the natural inclination 
he has for the discursive side of things. 
No one more thoroughly sounded the 
heights and depths of magazine adver- 
tising than he. He was at the helm with 
Everybody’s in the days of frenzied finance. 

After a year’s trip abroad to rest he 
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returned, and after looking over the field 
he decided to take up another branch of 
the service, so joined the Poster Organiza- 
tion and took a position with the A. M. 
Briggs Company. Bob has the same way 
of talking to poster men as to magazine 
men. He is always desperately in earnest, 


and usually hits the nail squarely,on the 
head and drives it home. 

His address to the poster men at’ their 
last convention presented unique phases 


A 


MR. CHARLES KINDT 


Former president of the Poster Association 


of the advertising situation as seen from 
various angles. With the graciousness 
characteristic of Bob, he never forgets the 
associations of the old days, is ever ready 
to champion the cause of his confreres, and 
has become, through the process of natural 
evolution in the study of campaigns, a 
thorough-going and uncompromising pos- 
ter man. The poster germ has certainly 
gotten hold of him, for his proclamations 
have the same virility about them as his 
old-time announcements in the adver- 
tising pages of the magazines. 
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A biography of Bob Frothingham n 
be appended, but it would seem al: 
superfluous as far as the trade or who 
he comes in contact with is concerned 
everybody knows Bob and the con 
tional facts that he was born, rea 
married and lived seem altogether u 
sential when you know the man. 
entered his new field with the benedic 
and blessing of his old associates, han 
a keen lance and rides a dashing cha: 
in the poster brigade. 


* * * 


I wes history teaches us that all conii- 
tions change and that every wuar- 
cloud must eventually pass away. It 
the fervent hope and prayer of all nations 
that peace will come with 1915. Mean- 
while every individual has his own plans 
for the new year and they are usually 
generous and kindly in purpose; a uni- 
versal spirit that explains the cheery 
hopes for the new year. True, it has been 
with many rather a strenuous and exacting 
time in planning gifts for the Christmas 
tide out of the surplus of last year, but they 
will be none the less appreciated, because 
this year’s benefactions possibly represent 
a greater sacrifice than those of years past. 
Then, too, there have been heavy claims 
on American generosity for funds with 
which to send Red Cross contributions 
for the millions of suffering, homeless and 
destitute peoples abroad. 

But on New Yezrr’s day we should 
look more closely at ii.me, and remember 
that around us are many that need help 
and assistance. ‘there are thousands of 
struggling men and women that need just 
now, something in the way of encourage- 
ment and inspiration, to say nothing of 
a little financial boost here and there. 

The New Year has always been a popu- 
lar holiday with me, because the greeting 
carries the word “happy,” and I wonder 
if happiness is not, after all, what most 
of us are seeking. We work for it; we plan 
for it and ought to be thankful when we 
find it, and when you say “happy” you 
must feel happy and look happy. 

The word “happy” comes from “hap,” 
and “hap” means chance—good fortune, 
and implies peace and joyous hours. 
What a slender thread between “happy” 
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‘hapless,” and we feel on this occasion 

using Shakespeare’s greeting, “All 
iness be chance to thee.” We just 
and look at the word as it stands out 
itself and that is why it seems so ap- 
riate to have a little talk on “happy” 
n we speak of the New Year. 


* * * 


YV/HILE passing through Texas I visited 
¥¥ Sugarland and there I- met Mr. 
liam T.. Eldridge, who has realized the 

ly ambitions of his youth in securing a 

ve farm, rice mill and sugar plant on 

plantation. Mr. Eldridge is descended 

m one of the leading Texan families, 

father having been a wealthy planter 
before the war, and his mother was the 

ighter of a prominent planter. His 
father, who came to Texas from Virginia, 
ind was prominent im financial and social 

iirs, enlisted in the Confederate army, 
and lost his life in the sanguinary struggle. 
Following the war, the old home plantation 
shared the fate of tens of thousands of 
other southern properties.. But Mr. El- 
dridge was made of the right stuff and 
started out like a true Spartan to fight 
life’s battle at the early age of fourteen. 
In all his trials and misfortunes, his faith 
never wavered, and although engaged in 
many a hard-fought struggle, he has 
proved to be of the right mettle, and his 
executive genius has triumphed over ob- 
stacles that would have baffled many men. 

On his plantation is manufactured the 
Sealy Tuftless mattress, which, while 
filled with cotton, is as durable as a hair 
mattress, and as soft as a feather bed. Mr. 
Eldridge has also perfected a valuable 
horse and stock food called “Mixtrite,”’ 
which utilizes the refuse liquor left after 
removing the sugar from the syrup by 
the centrifugal process, which liquor has 
previously been thrown away as valueless, 
with the exception of a relatively small 
proportion sold at nominal prices, to be 
used as the base of so-called “molasses” 
and “syrup.” 

On this plantation fifteen hundred 
operatives are leading busy lives, not 
only cultivating cotton on most of its 
fourteeen thousand acres, but also oper- 
ating the packing and canning business 
of the Home Packing Company. 
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HE conscience of the average editor 

would bring an insomnia were he to 
permit the New Year’s issue to go to press 
without a New Year’s greeting, and then 
the perplexity arises, “How can we say 
it ina new way?” They have been saying 
“Happy New Year,” “Happy New Year,” 
for centuries, but somehow it rings out 


MR. J. C. ELDRIDGE 
Owner of the large plantation in Sugarland where the 
Sealy Tuftless mattress is manufactured, and originator 
of the food called ‘‘ Mixtrite”’ 


with the same cheery old echo. But New 
Year, with the same arbitrary division of 
time is an imaginary line when new policies, 
new ideas and new resolutions go into 
effect as the clock strikes twelve on Decem- 
ber 31. 

The old-time New Year’s editorial was 
generally a lay sermon, but how can you 
expect that from an editor who wanders 
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about the house trying to find a new place 
in which to write. The old den has 
pleasant associations, but somehow or 
other you like to find a new spot, so in- 
stead of the glow of the hearthstone, the 
editor sits beside the clicking radiator 
with the hope that the name radiator will 
help radiate a sincere spirit of greeting to 
every individual whose eyes meet these 
lines. 

In the retrospect of 1914 and the last 
six months, the sky has seemed lurid with 
the tragedies of over-sea, and we look for- 
ward to the sunrise of the new year to 
bring the dawn"of ‘peace. 


Copyright, Panama- Pacific International Exposition Co. 


PALACE OF VARIED INDUSTRIES 
The three southern portals of this palace are rich in 
architectural embellishment developed in Spain during 
the period of the Renaissance. The main portal follows 
the general outline and motifs as those of a famous 
doorway, in the Santa Cruz hospice at Toledo, Spain. 
The two lesser doorways, of which this is one, are of the 
same derivation, although less elaborate. The effect of 
this exquisite portal is enriched by the application of 
contrasting colors in pastel tints done under the direc- 
tion of the celebrated artist, Jules Guerin. This portal 
will face the Avenue of Palms, a magnificent driveway 
bordered on either side with two rows of date and fan 
palms from eighteen to twenty-five feet in height. This 
avenue will be nearly one mile long and will separate the 
main group of exhibit palaces from the South Gardens 
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N answer to numerous inquiries, Presi 

Charles C. Moore of the Pana 
Pacific International Exposition w! 
opens in San Francisco on February 
1915, has issued the following stateme 

“One month ago, the decision of 
Panama-Pacific International Exposit 
management not to postpone was f 
published. The development of eve 
since then, in their relation to the Exp 
tion, all tend to confirm the wisdom 
that original decision. 

“At the time the decision was made 
word had been received from any fore 
nation as to the effect on its plans cau: 
by the European war, but it was ho; 
that at least those nations not fighti 
would go on with their plans. Later « 
velopments have proven that hope w 
founded; in addition, we have defin 
assurances from France, from Italy, fro 
Turkey and from Japan that their inten 
tions are unchanged. Holland has added 
$300,000 to her original appropriation. 
Italy has ordered work’ on her buildin 
and exhibits rushed. Japan has asked for 
and received an increase of ‘space. The 
Argentine Republic has increased its ap 
propriation from $1,250,000 to $1,750,000 

“We shall undoubtedly lose some of 
the promised exhibits from Europe, but 
not by any means all of them and not by 
any means the most important of them. 
Both Germany and Great Britain will be 
represented by individual exhibitors or by 
associations thereof. We shgll undoubt 
edly lose some of the promised entries by 
European champions in the athletic events, 
but the international character of those 
events will not be lost. We may losé¢ some 
of the art treasures promised us for the 
Fine Arts Building, but we shall gain others 
because of the war. 

“Of compensating gains we have many. 
There is a very sharp demand for space 
from the manufacturers of this country, of 
South America and of the European na- 
tions not at war. The Exposition suddenly 
becomes an important factor in an extra- 
ordinary economic situation. It is seen to 
be the one, great, easy, efficient way by 
which American made goods can be 
brought to the direct attention of the dis- 
tributors and consumers of South America 
and the Orient. The latter are coming here 
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force in 1915 to make the new individual 
| commercial connections forced by war. 
‘As regards attendance, every trans- 
tation expert confirms the opinion that 
ontinued European war is likely rather 
increase travel to California in 1915 than 
reduce it. 
“The Exposition is ninety-two per cent 
idy today. It will open February 20, 
planned—and it will be as planned, the 
ost beautiful and most interesting Ex- 
sition ever seen. There is no reason to 
lieve that the success of the Exposition, 
any phase, will be any less than that 
hich was so certain before the European 
ir broke out and it is certain to be even 
ore important commercially than was 
er dreamed.” 


* 


NATIONAL 
This time 
‘ ask you to begin searching for interest- 
ng letters to make up the new and novel 
Heart Letters’ book. Find a letter that 
grandma” wrote when she was a girl, 


ITH the new year the 
announces new plans. 


-one that mother or father wrote and have 
towed away, that tells of some exciting 


ncident in their lives. Just make a mark 
n the volumes you are reading when you 
run across a letter that has a noble, thril!- 
ng or lovable expression. 

The biographies are filled with them and 
the libraries are laden with letters that 
ire the keys to many biographies. I once 
tried the experiment of putting a number 
of letters together and reading them. The 
ndless variety of emotions and personali- 
ties that resulted was like witnessing a 
moving panorama of the great past and 
present. Fancy Goethe writing with his 
quill pen his beautiful tribute to his 
mother, or later the letter of the American 
oldier boy in the Philippines, pointing 
uit on the typewriter in a letter to his 
ister, a description of his feelings when 
first under fire, expecting that every 
moment might be his last. 

You will not realize until you make a 
business of searching for them, what 
treasures you will find in your books in 
reading and selecting those portions of a 
etter of some person, in which soulful 
entiments are poured out to another 
onfiding heart. For instance, here is one 
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from the pen of the beloved humorist, the 
late “Bob” Burdetie: 
Dear Henry Kiner:— 


The ‘Alameda’ brought 265 pouches of 
mail, and the best package in them was a 














HAROLD E. FINNEY 
Now manager of the Argentina interests of Armour 
& Company 


letter from you. It was like the fragrance 
of orchard lands in a desert. I wonder if 
I will ever see you again? I see about 
100,000 men every year. But somehow the 
eyes of a man are always aching for a sight 
of the friends he doesn’t see. I wonder if 
you have grown old as I have? I wonder if 
you live in some of the yesterdays as much 
as I do? Not that I want the shadows on 
the dial to turn backward. I don’t want 
to be young again—such a longing is a weak- 
ness. But I do love to keep the yesterdays 
blossoming around me, and I do love with all 
the fidelity of my soul the friends of the 
morningtime—and you are one of the truest 
and dearest of them. 
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I did have a rocky time last summer—I, 
who had never suffered anything beyond a 
toothache and once—only once—a carbuncle 
that ravaged my neck like a Camanche. 
There was a joke in the family—though with 
loving and lovely self-restraint it wasn’t 
sprung on me until I was convalescent— 
that the nurse gave me hypodermics so that 
the family could sleep. It was a “‘sair” 
true joke, I did make Rome howl. Say, 
Henry, if you are ever tempted to be a re- 


GEORGE F. VIETT 
Author of “The New Rubaiyat” 


cluse and go into monastic retirement, don't 


crawl into a plaster cast. 
rather. 

This climate of Honolulu, soft and frag- 
rant, just “‘mothered” me through my con- 
valescence. I have a backbone now like 
a ramrod. A few sciatic pains occasionally 
sneak through my hip and along my thigh 
like red hot centipedes. But I don’t mind 
‘em. I promised the dear Lord when I got 
though last summer's siege, that I’d never 
‘ “holler” again, no matter what He did to 
me, and I never will. But I hope He'll 
never hit me with neuritis again. 

By the time this reaches you I'll be on the 
bounding billows again, en route for Japan 
and the cherry blossoms. Good night, and 
God bless you, dear Henry Kiner. A thou- 
sand times in a thousand ways, God Bless 
You. Affectionately, 

ROBERT J. BURDETTE. 


Go into a nunnery 


No letters written for a multitude : 
read, can ever have that close cont: 
with the inner consciousness of a hum 
being, and so I want you to make a res 
lution to send me, at least, a “hea 
letter” every month for 1915, so that y 
can have the book ready for next Ne 
Year, and as a matter of course, every or 
whose contribution is selected, will recei, 
an autographed copy of the new book : 
it comes fresh from the press. Let 1 
make ‘‘Heart Letters” the one distinctir 
feature of Uncle Sam’s mail service fi 
1915. 


HROUGH a mutual friend, I first hear: 
of George Frederick Viett many year 
ago, and the splendid work he was doing 
In his book, ‘““The New Rubaiyat” hi 
has brilliantly upheld the poetical tradi 
tions of the Southland. He lives in Nor 
folk, Virginia, although he spent his early 
life in the quaint and classic city of Charles 
ton, South Carolina. For many years this 
poet and dramatist has written material 
that will live. His drama, ‘‘Pocahontas’”’ 
was produced during the Norfolk Exposi 
tion, and is remarkable for the dignity 
with which the famous Indian character 
is treated. 

Besides publishing two volumes of verse 
and many articles for magazines and news 
papers, Mr. Viett has produced in “The 
New Rubaiyat” a reply to the famous 
quatrains of Omar Khayyam. There are 
over two hundred verses in the same style 
and metre as the Fitzgerald rendering, 
making a neat and attractive little volume 
of seventy-five pages. The book has re- 
ceived the enthusiastic commendations of 
literary critics and will have an enduring 
reputation, embodying as it does themes 
of human life and the destiny of the soul 
which have a never-ending interest. There 
is a forceful and impressive beauty in the 
argument for faith and immortality, and 
the whole poem is keyed in the highest 
notes, and has a spirit entirely new in 
modern verse. 

The two hundred lines flow with a finish 
and simplicity which carries the reader 
captive through all the pages and the work 
can best be judged by a few gems which 
appear herewith. 
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\fter taking old Omar to task for his 
terialism and blasphemy, he pays this 
site to the charm and loveliness of his 
wing lines: 
Yet this, old poet, I will grant to thee 
bat thou hast sung Fate’s sweetest Litany, 
ind on the brow of Love hath pressed a 
wreath 
4 Roses rich to rarest Melody.” 


Jn Beauty’s brow thou bast a Garland 
bound, 

\nd Love by thee a Deity is crowned 

lo haunting melodies that move the soul 

Of Sympathy, with concord of sweet sound. 


There is a panoramic sweep of vision in 
1e two hundred verses that suggests the 
eauty of the original “Rubaiyat.” 

There are times when we stop and con- 
ider these original propositions of the 
rigin and future of human life, and Mr. 
Viett has given the reader a new vision 
thereof. 


While he has not been able to settle all - 


the great problems of which he sings, he 
has at least effectively parried the danger- 
ous assaults of the Persian poet-phil- 
ssopher and delivered a straight blow at 
modern materialism. 

The book is entitled, “The New Rubaiyat 
From a Virginian Garden,”’ by George F. 
Viett. It offers a strong and effective 
championship of the ‘Eternal Verities,” 
and brings gifts to the altar of faith and 
hope that are well worth while study and 
ippreciation. 

The book is not distributed as widely 

; the best sellers, but it is on sale at 
Brentano’s in New York City, and the 
“Old Corner Book Store” in Boston, just 
where you would be likely to find books 
of rare and notable authors. 


* * * 


HAT was a red-hot primary fight 
in Wisconsin which resulted in the 
nomination and subsequent election of 
Mr. E. L. Philipp on the Republican ticket 
and the nomination of John C. Karel on 


the Democratic ticket. The contest was 
interesting from a national standpoint, as 
it was a test of the success of the much- 
heralded Wisconsin Idea. The tax rate 
in the state has steadily increased, inci- 
dental to the multiplication and never- 
ending delays of commissions and extensive 
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expenditures, and there was a feeling that 
for the time the people might protest 
against the primary itself, but that would 
seem like going to extremes, and the senti- 
ment of the state clearly demanded an 
opportunity of placing public matter before 
the business men and leaders in some way 
by the old-time convention method. In 
the primary, a large percentage of the vot- 
ers may never see the candidate whom he 
selects in the primaries and he may know 
less or care less about him. The old-fash- 
ioned caucus method will never come back, 
but the people are insisting on maintaining 
the best methods of securing representa- 
tion and good democratic government and 
that is the opportunity of getting together 
in good old town-meeting style. This 
going into a booth and voting for a man you 
never knew or heard of seems too much 
like real machine-low-geared politics. 

The idea is now suggested of having 
caucuses and delegates chosen in the old 
way. But the people are growing restive 
that capable men should have so little 
influence and that leadership is no longer 
found to any extent in public affairs. A 
new leadership is demanded all along the 
line. The era of mere agitation for political 
effect is passed and nothing has been ac- 
complished to enable the people to build 
up a constructive system of government 
that will at least retain the flavor of repre- 
sentative government as was planned by 
the forefathers in creating the new repub- 
lic. There is something about a caucus or 
a convention where men can get together 
and personally take the measure of the men 
who aspire to become leaders that appeals 
to a red-blooded American in possession of 
his full senses. The fallacy that the people 
choose their leaders has long ago been 
exploded. Most of the leaders have been 
self-chosen, and they choose themselves 
and then get out where the people can do 
the rest by taking up some sensational 
proposition that will focus attention upon 
them, but at conventions where men are 
trying to thrash out vexatious proposi- 
tions there is an opportunity for mis- 
statentents to be refuted and the strength 
of personality prevails as it always will in 
that last analysis. 

Governor McGovern, a Republican pro- 
gressive, who failed to follow Senator 
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LaFollette in the presidential convention 
of 1914, found his election uncertain. 

The political lineup appeared somewhat 
mixed in Wisconsin, but it is certain that 
the people have determined upon calling 
a halt on the profligate expenditures of 
state funds, which has advanced from 
three to ten millions in the twenty years 
since the Wisconsin idea was first given 
birth. Now a newer Wisconsin idea has 
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ROMAINE FIELDING 


The versatile moving-picture dramatist who spent the 

summer months on the “Glen Eyrie”’ estate of the late 

General Palmer, where he produced some of the finest 
works he has ever done 


LET’S TALK IT OVER 


developed, revealing in a glaring way 
fallacy of ill-digested legislation and n 
ing state commissions another form 
political bossism. 

The new governor, Emanuel L. Phili 
is a strong and able leader, and was 
plaintiff who obtained a verdict agai: 
one of the muckraking magazines that m: 
him the object of an indiscriminate poli 
cal attack. He went before the people i: 
vigorous campaign on a simplified pl 
form which looked business-like. Und 
the law, the candidates nominated we 
compelled to gather together at Madis: 
and prepare the platform. There was 
red-hot contest that reflected somethi: 
of the old-time convention spirit. TI 
committee were thinking one way and tl 
convention another way, but as all tl 
members of the convention were candidat: 
for office there was something about th 
platform adopted that would catch as man 
votes as possible and placate the variou 
factions. While both sides were in a meas 
ure disappointed, the pre-convention wa 
an interesting experiment. 

* * 


HERE are few Americans—to say 

nothing of European visitors to thi 
country—who would feel that life was com 
plete without a visit to Niagara Falls 
and a visit to Niagara Falls without secur 
ing a picture of the great cataract would 
indeed be incomplete. 

There have been millions of souvenir 
postal cards sent all over the world, and 
many of these pictures represent years of 
careful work. One of the best known 
photographers of Niagara views is Mr. A. 
G. Landreth.. He has made a panoramic 
view of Niagara, not with a revolving 
camera, but on two plates, 8x 34. Being 
made on plates, it is a perfectly rectilinear 
picture, without any distortion. Mr. 
Landreth used a camera and lens designed 
purposely for this picture, which was made 
instantaneously, showing the water just 
as it falls. The delicacy of the high lights 
of the clouds and the massive and impres- 
sive presentation of the cataract itself, 
certainly demonstrates decided progress 
in photographic art and adds a view of 
permanent and historic value to the great 
number already made of Niagara Falls. 
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OMEONE once said that, “As long 
as the theatre exists, as long as life 
exists, the unusual woman will be 
the main interest of the stage. 

The interest in 

unusual women is 

innate and irresisti- 
ble, not merely in 
men, but in women 

as well.” And I 

find it so with Miss 

Pauline Frederick, 

who is playing Inno- 

cent in Al. H. 

Woods’ production 

of same name. To 

me Miss Frederick 
is unusual—you 
might say women 
aren’t expected to 
be unusual, yet 
everywhere the 
feeling both in men 
and women that the 
unusual woman is 
so natural is so with 
Miss Frederick. She 
is sq natural, so 
simple, so dear as 
her characterization 
of Little Innocent, 
the little European, 
living all her life in 
























































































































































the Orient. She ~ = 
really feelsinnocent, eerie ne! 
childish, and her 








wonderful big ex- 
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PAULINE FREDERICK 
The talented young actress who is starring in 
“Innocent,” a play with an oriental setting 
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nusual Pauline Frederick 


by 
Jean Darnell 


pressive gray eyes just seem to be beg- 
ging for some one to tell her what that 
something is that is stirring within her 
and is crying out tojher in her dreams 
and her books that 
she reads about the 
strange people who 
wear marvelous 
gowns and jewels 
and attend the 
opera, and things 
she knows nothing 
of. Really her 
fascination is that 
of something so 
simple and so 
natural that it can- 
not be got away 
from, but so strange 
as to be forever an 
inexplicable puzzle. 

When you meet 
Pauline Frederick 
and her wondrous 
mother and sit for 
half an hour in her 
dressing room, you 
see readily why she 
is unusual, yet you 
can’t give any 
definition of it. I 
remember when in 
school, when we did 
certain things in 
geometry, we had 
to prove why we 
did those things, 
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hut to prove why Pauline Frederick is 
unusual I can’t; it’s the same answer 
always attributed to woman—because. 

One who has admired Miss Frederick 
through the proscenium arch might well 
dread a first meeting with her, because 
of a fear that the object“of reverence might 
appear less adorable away from the glamour 
of the footlights. Such fears are quite 
groundless here; if the thing be possible, 
Miss Frederick is more fascinating at a 
closer range. 

.The devotion of Miss Frederick to her 
mother is beautiful. Mother and daughter 
are inseparable companions. As she says, 
“With mother, it’s love me, love my 
daughter.” Which is indeed a genuine 
pleasure all around. 

To be permitted to know these charm- 
ing folk is a treat of the finest magnitude 
I watched Miss Frederick put on her. 
makeup—how artistically she blended the 
blue over her eyes, how evenly she beaded 
the black on her lashes, how marvelous 
those glorious gray eyes beamed when she 
looked up at herself in the mirror. I 
seemed to hear the lines of the play— 
“eyes deep as craters, with an everlasting 
fire burning there; skin as fair as a lotus 
flower; and the man she loves will be the 
happiest man alive’”—these seemed dash- 
ing through my brain as I watched this 
unusual girl getting herself ready, fixing 
little Chinese rolls in her hair and putting 
on her little blue China-girl suit. She 


FORGIVENESS 


really was too sweet for anything. Ar 
mother, with her remarkable white ha 
and dark brown eyes, was one of the mr 
beautiful mothers I have ever seen; hx 
she sat and watched this unusual ¢ 
put the finishing touches to her makeu 
with the same pride as does a mother bi: 
watch her young when they are fir 
learning to. fly. 

When time came for me to say goodby 
(which had come only too soon), I thoug! 
what a pretty picture, this beautif 
mother and her unusual daughter in h 
little China-girl suit of blue. And as 
sat and watched the play from the fro 
row, I wondered how many knew th 
one of the most unusual girls on the stag 
was giving them the very best she ha 
and that as her Innocence is enlightene: 
through the play this unusual girl reall 
seems to learn and fit into the place tha 
fate has mapped out for her; but when th: 
play is ended and she again enters her 
dressing room, where her adoring mother 
awaits her, and a faithful maid is ready 
to remove the exquisite gown worn in th 
last act, she is just like a great big child 
tired of her play and ready to be put to 
bed. 

She has worked and given all-lived 
years in the three hours of the play. When 
I saw her snugly tucked in her motor and 
whisked away to her Park Avenue home, 
I said to myself, “Unusual? Yes! charm 


> 


ing, exquisite! 





FORGIVENESS 


"EN as I would be forgiven, 
So forgive I thee 
Every sin—without—within, 
As God forgiveth me! 


Nor need I expect forgiveness 
If I forgive not thee 

Every sin—without—within, 
As God forgiveth me! 


—Margaret Babcock. 





A Great City’s 
Debt to Electricity 


W. C. Jenkins 


LECTRICITY, in a single genera- 

tion, has wonderfully transformed 

New York City. When Thomas 

A. Edison introduced his perfected 
incandescent light and his first central 
tation in 1882, the city was without sky- 
scrapers, without a Statue of Liberty, or a 
Great White Way. The Brooklyn Bridge 
had not been completed and the general 
method of entering Manhattan Island was 
by ferry. There were no shrieking honk- 
honks of automobiles to disturb the peace- 
ful slumber of citizens, nor did the peopl¢ 
have their meditations interrupted by the 
sudden ringing of telephone bells, for the 
telephone of that date was in an experi- 
mental stage, and used only by a few busi- 
ness institutions. 

The horse-car, with its clanging bells 
and dim lights, wended its occasional way 
along streets illumined by wind-blown 
gas jets. Mechanical traction on surface 
lines was still a thing of the future, for 
it was not until 1885 that the first cable 
cars were installed, and the underground 
trolley did not make its appearance until 
1895. 

The New York shopping district in 
1882 stretched from Broadway and Tenth 
Street to Twenty-third Street—about a 
mile—and it was in this section that the 
fashionable citizens. paraded. When Edi- 
son’s first incandescent lamps began to 
glow, they shone upon men dressed for 
business in cutaways and Prince Alberts, 
and upon women wearing bustles. Elec- 
tric lights in theatrical performances were 


first employed by the producers of such 
old-time piays as “Esmeralda,” “The 
Lights o’ London,” ‘‘Miss Multon,”’ and 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘‘Patience.” Those 
were days of cobblestone streets and elec- 
tion night bonfires. New York was a 
vastly different city then to what it is 
today. 

Many important benefits to mankind 
have been discovered by accident, and there 
are people who believe that Edison’s lamp 
was one of them. Such, however, was not 
the case, for it was four years from the 
time he mapped out the program of re- 
search and experimentation before it was 
possible, by the simple process of turning 
a thumbscrew, to obtain a light. This is 
what confronted Mr. Edison and. his asso- 
ciates when he began his work: The per- 
fection of the lamp itself; a distributing 
system which would be practicable; un- 
derground conductors which could be 
tapped at convenient intervals; devices 
to make lamps give an even and equal 
light, regardless of their distance from the 
central station; the invention of a meter 
to measure the current, and the designing 
of a dynamo to convert steam power into 
electrical energy. In addition to these 
requirements there must be safety appli- 
ances which would protect those who came 
in contact with the equipment. 

No matter what innovations appear, 
there are so-called experts who are always 
ready to give opinions 6f a pessimistic 
nature. When gas was first introduced 
there were “‘high authorities,” who stated 
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that its use would be fraught with enor- 
mous danger to the people. In the case 
of electrical current, many theorists as- 
serted that it would be impossible to build 
an underground network of mains and 
feeders which would supply current with- 
out experiencing a great loss from leakage, 
the loss being, in their opinion, of such 
magnitude that the amount of current 
actually delivered would be insignificant 
as compared with the amount generated. 
There were a few men, however, who had 
faith in Mr. Edison’s ability, and a debt 
of gratitude is due the financiers who sub- 


ae ns *, SPC eS PP 
From “Thirty Years of New York” 
PRIMITIVE REGULATING APPARATUS USED AT THE PEARL STREET STATION, 1882 


scribed to the stock of the Edison Elec- 
trical Illuminating Company in the face 
of many pessimistic predictions, for it 
was their faith that enabled the great 
inventor to give the world the greatest 
blessing in artificial lighting which man- 
kind had ever seen. 

The incandescent lamp is the foundation 
upon which the whole superstructure has 
been erected. It was not until this lamp 
had been perfected that. Mr. Edison was 
able to make any determined move toward 
the practical application of his theories 
of illumination. The trials of Edison, his 
world-wide search for a material from which 
he might make his filament and the devel- 
opment of the lamp from the type installed 
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in New York in 1882 to those used at t! 
present time, constitutes one of the mo 
interesting chapters in the history « 
American industries. 

From the very beginning Mr. Ediso 
insisted that the only place for electri 
wires in a large city is under the street: 
In the early eighties the streets of Ne 
York were disfigured by rows of pok 
from which were strung telegraph wire: 
besides those of fire alarm, burglar alarm 
and stock ticker companies. They no 


- only presented an unsightly appearancx 


but were dangerous to life and property 


and it seems strange nowadays that any 
one should manifest opposition to a plan 
to place them underground. The scoffing 
public was awakened a few years later 
when the city compelled the removal of 
telegraph poles, with all their accompany- 
ing wires, from the streets. 

Conduits of the present style beneath 
the surface of the ground had not been 
devised in 1882. Instead, trenches were 
dug and pipes twenty feet in length were 
placed in them. Through these pipes 
were drawn the conductors, and then a 
preparation of asphaltum and linseed oil 
was forced in for insulation. Mr. Edison 
often went into the trenches; in fact, it 
is stated that at one period he spent as 
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iy as four nights in a week in them 
ing to solve the many knotty problems 
h arose. 
he statement of J. W. Lieb, Jr., the 
electrician of the Pearl Street station, 
now vice-president of the New York 
ison Company, concerning the early 
iculties, is of considerable interest. 
Lieb said, ‘Owing to the wonderful 
gress made toward perfecting every 
tail connected with central station con- 
siruction, equipment and operation, from 
boilers through the many devices 
necessary for generating current and for 
transmission, distribution and delivery 
the customers’ premises, we are apt to 
rlook the enormous difficulties with 
which pioneers in the art had to contend. 
Without a clear idea of what was required, 
| without any engineering precedents 
follow, central station pioneering was 
largely a groping in the dark, an endeavor 
to meet intuitively, or by unlimited expen- 
diture of personal energy and resourceful- 
ness the unexpected problems which daily 
presented themselves, and which often 
needed instant solution. 

‘‘While experiments and tests were under 
way at Pearl Street, preparatory to start- 
ing up, there was considerable talk in the 
newspapers and popular magazines con- 
cerning hypnotism, mesmerism and kin- 
dred subjects, together with the effect 
of magnetism on human beings. 

“The colossal fields of the ‘Jumbos,’ the 
largest electro-magnets that had ever 
been constructed, afforded excellent oppor- 

When the armature was 
removed, the big cylindrical gap that was 
left gave plenty of room to accommodate 
a mattress as a bed. To make a trial, I 
slept all night in the ‘air gap,’ with the 
field fully excited. On awaking, after a 
nap of four or five hours—for this was all 
the sleep anyone could get in those trying 
days—my sensations were not unusual, 
neither was my ‘big head’ feeling changed, 
for it was a sort of chronic state with most 
of us at the time.” 

In order to appreciate fully the enthu- 
siasm which characterized the deter- 
mined effort of Thomas A. Edison and 
associates when bringing the great elec- 
trical industry into being, the reader must 
not picture these men sitting around richly 
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carved tables in an elaborately furnished 
director’s room, or searching through 
ancient and modern works on technical 
subjects in cozy libraries, but rather he 
must gaze, as it were, upon these pioneers 
working in shirtsleeves and overalls, with 
horny hands and faces besmeared with dirt 
and oil. He must see them wedged in 
between intricate parts of elaborate ma- 


From “Thirty Years of New York"’ 
THOMAS A. EDISON IN 1882 
chinery, adjusting and changing wires, 
inserting rods and tightening bolts. He 
must look still further and see them going 
into the _trenches to adjust conduits, 
watch them heaving coal, and see them eat 
food which had been brought in tin cans, 
and then view them sleeping beside the 
engine when the limit of physical endurance 
had been reached. That is the picture. 

Capital, represented by silk stockings 
and kid gloves, was indifferent. Philan- 
thropy was seeking other channels to 
excite ambition, and philosophy was too 
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busy with trivial affairs to criticise or 
commend, and so this little band of elec- 
trical enthusiasts began to preach the gos- 
pel of electricity, while many people 
shrugged their shoulders in doubt or scoffed 
and jeered. 

True enthusiasm is always persevering 
and always eloquent, and these two quali- 
ties were united in no common degree in 
Mr. Edison and his associates. Time soon 
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From “Thirty Years of New York” 
THE DYNAMO ROOM 
First Edison electric lighting station in New York 


placed the stamp of approval and success 
upon their endeavors, and the human race 
was given a distinct boon, a blessing of 
which former generations had never 
dreamed. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon of 
September 4, 1882, current was turned on 
at the first Edison Central Station in New 
York, and next day the papers were full of 
featured articles concerning the occur- 
rence. The Tribune stated that ‘in place 
of the usual gas fixtures were those of the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company, 
each lamp shedding its light from a small 
blazing horseshoe that glowed within a 
pear-shaped globe.” The Sun stated that 
“Mr. Edison wore a white high-crowned 
derby hat and collarless shirt, and re- 
marked, ‘I have accomplished all I prom- 
ised.’”” The Herald told of the “dim flicker 
of gas being supplanted by a steady glare, 
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bright and mellow.” The Times stat 
that “to turn on the light nothing is 
quired, but to turn the thumbscrew, 
matches are needed.” The same artic 
expressed the gratitude of the old new-- 
paper men for the new method of illu: 
ination. It said that “it seemed almost li 
writing by daylight to have a light witho 

a particle of flicker, and there was scarce’ 
any heat to make the head ache.” 





Among those who were present on that 
occasion were E. H.pJohnson, Charles L. 
Clarke, Dr. S. S. Wheeler, Charles S. 
Bradley, Samuel Insull, J. W. Lieb, Jr., 
Francis Jehl, Charles Batchelor, Colvin 
Goddard, W. H. Meadowcroft, Julius 
Hornig and his assistant, H. M. Byllesby. 
These names are now all familiar to men 
engaged in the electrical industry. 

The original station, known as the Pearl 
Street Station, was a double brick building 
of warehouse type, and four stories high. 
It was purchased in 1881, and in 1882 
steam boilers were installed in the base- 
ment and six generators were placed on 
the second floor. These generators were 
nicknamed “Jumbos,” and were marvels 
of their day. In them and the magic 
little incandescent lamps was centered the 
interest of many curious people. They 
were the beginning of what was destined 
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become one of the world’s greatest 
istries. 
he first central station supplied current 
continuously day and night with but two 
‘erruptions for thirteen years. Of the 
two breaks in service one happened in 
83 and lasted three hours, while the 
ier, occasioned’ by the serious fire of 
january 2, 1890, lasted less than half a 


In 1882 the use of electricity for motor 
power was a dream of the future. Today 
it is a mighty ruler in the realms of industry 
and trade. The present tendency toward 
specialization and production on a large 
scale has been promoted by electricity, 
while the reduction in the cost of operation 
and elimination of manual labor have 
brought about more powerful develop- 
ments than have ever been witnessed in so 
short a time in the world’s history. Mr. 
Edison foresaw the efficacy of electricity 
as a power for driving machinery before 
he had perfected the incandescent lamp. 
The motor had already been invented; 
Mr. Edison had designed his dynamo, and 
when the Pearl Street central station began 
to supply current in 1882 the great battle 
for electrical supremacy was begun. 

When the first central station was opened 
it supplied current for lighting only, but 
in the summer of 1884 electric fans were 
introduced into a few business houses. 
So great was the success of the fans that 
the following summer brought with it 
unexpected demands for them. There was 
but little development in the electric power 
field until in 1888, when several Pearl Street 
printing offices insfalled the motors. The 
innovation was found most satisfactory, 
and a broader field was then opened up 
to the Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany. In 1889 the motor load was 470 
horse-power, and was considered of suffi- 
cient importance to form a part of a report 
made by the Board of Trustees. The next 
year it had increased to 697 horse-power, 
and in 1891 a total of 2,000 horse-power 
had been reached. The power load of the 
New York Edison Company today is 
428,058 horse-power. 

That Edison’s service contributes much 
to industries in New York at present is 
shown by the great variety of uses to which 
itis put. Printing establishments were the 


in tenements and apartment 
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pioneers, and today this industry repre- 
sents the largest users of the service. The 
convenience of the central station service, 
together with its added safety and com- 
fort, are some of the reasons for its wide- 
spread popularity. Then again it has 
lightened the drudgery in the great task 
of furnishing mankind with the necessi- 
ties of life, and it is accomplishing it to 
the advantage of merchant, worker and 
consumer. Wherever electricity has been 
adopted, there have been increased safety 
and efficiency, and mechanical labor has 
been substituted for muscular effort. 
There is no city in the world that has 
undergone more radical changes in various 
features than has New York since the 
advent of the electric era. The rising tide 
of change has swept over everything, from 
the Battery to the Bronx. On lower Man- 
hattan electricity for elevator service has 
permitted the building of gigantic sky- 
scrapers, the tallest and largest office 
buildings in the world, while in the upper 
half of the Island have sprung up, as if 
by magic, several hundred apartment 
houses.. The work of changing New York 
from a city of private, individual homes 


From “Thirty Years of New York” 


A CARTOON BY THOMAS NAST 
“New York in a few years from now: View from the 
bay.'’— Harper's Weekly, August 27, 1881 


into one of apartment houses has been 
coincident with the development of elec- 
tricity. Nowadays a comparatively small 
number of citizens have homes to them- 
selves, the great mass of the people living 
houses. 
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Electricity has made it possible to con- 
struct these apartment houses so that 
suites ten or fifteen stories high are even 
more desirable than those on the ground 
floors. As compared with the individual 
house, these apartments are characteristic 
not only for their economy, but for their 


From “Thirty Years of New York” 
WATERSIDE FROM LONG ISLAND SHORE 


convenience. The enormous increase in 
the value of land makes the individual 
home one of great expense. 

The modern apartment is furnished not 
only with electric power for elevator 
service, but for many advantageous appli- 
ances in the home. It operates the vacuum 
cleaner and by its aid the weekly washing 
and ironing can be brought from a duty 
of drudgery into a household work of 
pleasure and satisfaction. Of late years 
its functions have been extended to the 
kitchen, where cooking appliances, elec- 
trically heated, perform all the services 
which fire has heretofore accomplished. 
Everything that suggests danger has been 
eliminated and it is now regarded as the 
safest heat ever produced. 

When the smoke from the Pearl Street 
Station began to mingle with the New 
York atmosphere in 1882, fifty-nine per- 
sons were patrons of the lighting plant. 
Mr. Edison knew this was but a small 
beginning, but he could never have imag- 
ined that thirty-two years later a corpo- 
ration now known as the New York Edi- 
son Company would have one hundred and 
fifty thousand customers. In 1882 the 
mains and feeders measured about fifteen 
miles. Today they total approximately 
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four thousand of single conductors 
Manhattan alone. In September, 188 
1,284 lamps had been installed for cu 
tomers; today over six million incande: 
cent lamps receive their glow from Ediso 
current. 

The Paris Exposition in 1889 marke 
a milestone in the electrical industry. | 
was at this exposition that the now much 
used watt and kilowatt were defined by th 
electrical congress. The next year electri 
cal power transmission was successfull 
accomplished. The Chicago World’s Fai: 
in 1893 marked another milestone it 
electrical development. 

Many appliances which are now im 
portant features of the industry, had their 
beginning at this Fair. The year 1895 
is noted electrically for the invention of 
the X-ray machine and the Marconi sys 
tem of wireless telegraphy. More recent 
years have seen the invention of the 
wireless telephone, great development in 
the application of electricity to motor 
power on street and interurban railroads, 
and a general expansion of its use for heat 
ing and other domestic requirements. 

There was no man, not even Mr. Edison, 
who foresaw the great development and 
popularity that electricity would acquire 
in a third of acentury. In fact, there were 
many who boldly asserted that because 
of its dangers to human life, and increased 
fire risk through prevailing ignorance of 
the art, the use of electricity would never 
be adopted to any considerable extent. 
But so quickly was this prejudice over- 
come with increasing knowledge, and so 
rapid was the development that this, the 
youngest of the applied arts, speedily 
passed from the experimental stage to a 
necessary public utility, and is now re- 
garded as indispensable to our everyday 
life. 

There are probably few lines of business 
that are benefitted more by reduced cost 
of production in consequence of increased 
output than the central station business. 
This is true today in consequence of the 
introduction of the steam turbines. While 
the principle of the steam turbine is not 
new, the commercial application is of 
comparatively recent development. The 
limitation of reciprocating engines for 
central station has been placed at 12,000 
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rse-power, this being the largest ever 
lt. Steam turbines have been built 
over three times this capacity. The 
w York Edison Company has recently 
talled a 40,000 horse-power turbine, 
1ich is one of the largest ever installed. 
The result of recent expansion and read- 
tments have been very important in 
w York. Each step was scientifically 
inned and carefully taken, and even- 
ally led to further economy, thus en- 
ncing the stability and permanency of 
» investment. Today the New York 
lison Company has reached a strategic 
sition because of the fact that each of 
substations dominates a specific dis- 
ict and acts as a nucleus for the blending 
nd overlapping of the interests into one 
ist interconnected whole. Every im- 
tant innovation that engineering skill 
nd science have devised may be found in 
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rience has shown, however, that competi- 
tion in the central station business means 
a duplication of plants and capitalization, 
and it is therefore an economic error. 
Where there is competition the inevitable 
tendency is towards consolidation, with 
its excessive capitalization, upon which 
the patrons of the consolidated company 
are compelled to pay interest. When con- 
solidation is effected the resulting monop- 
oly is loaded down with duplicate machin- 
ery, on which fixed charges must be paid 
by the customers. The central station 
business is, of its very character, a natural 
monopoly, and it should be a prdtected 
monopoly—protected against the compe- 
tition of raiders and promoters whose only 
purpose is to sell stock and float securities. 
The New York Edison Company is re- 
garded as the highest type of public-utility 
corporation. 


IN THE OFFICE OF THE NEW YORK EDISON COMPANY 
(Left to right) Arthur Williams, general inspector; Nicholas F. Brady, president; Thomas A. Edison; 
Thomas E. Murray, vice-president 


the plant of the New York Edison Com- 
pany, and there are features of advantage 
in the system that are not found elsewhere. 

In the control of the lighting business 
of a large city by one company some theo- 
rists believe they see a trust or monopoly, 
and they argue that if'the business were 
livided lower prices would prevail. Expe- 


Notwithstanding the fact that nearly 
every commodity has advanced in price 
during recent years, the selling price of 
electric light has constantly declined, and 
is now about one-fifteenth of what it was 


twenty-five years ago. It is less than a 
dozen years since the business of generat- 
ing electricity was considered a precarious 
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one. Today the same business is on a 
safe commercial basis, and investments 
in all well-conducted electric-lighting com- 
panies are now considered among the 
safest and the best. 


CABLE CARS SUPPLYING COAL 
A constant procession keeps the coal bunkers 
filled to the proper level. Cars are loaded from 
large bunkers on dock where coal is received, 
weighed and crushed 


The present organization—the New 
York Edison Company—the largest cor- 
poration of the world supplying electric 
current for commercial lighting and power 
purposes, owes its existence to the broad 
views and the farsighted policies of the 
late Mr. Anthony N. Brady, the company’s 
first president. It was through Mr. 
Brady’s genius for organization and con- 
structive development that a number of 
small companies, underdeveloped and oper- 
ating without profit, if not actual loss, 
were brought together and combined with 
the company which was based upon Mr. 
Edison’s original work. They were welded 
into a corporation which, for the first time, 
undertook a universal and comprehensive 
service, of the highest standards, and of 
unlimited capacity and moderate prices, 
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to the old city of New York and the bor- 
ough of the Bronx, as a whole. In this Mr. 
Brady showed an extraordinary genius in 
organization and development and in 
appreciation of the possibilities, as well 


‘ <ta> . Sj 
COAL-HOISTING APPARATUS 
AT WATERSIDE, No. 2 
From the time the coal arrives at the station 
to the time it is carried away in ash scows it 
is not touched by human hands 


as the responsibilities of a great public 
service. 

The student of American lighting affairs 
cannot fail to observe that in some corpo- 
rations the employes do not give the smal- 
ler installations the same degree of atten- 
tion as the larger ones. They prefer to 
deal with big customers and enthusiasm 
often wanes when considering small prob- 
lems. To guard against small customers 
being neglected by men who think only 
of big installations, the New York Edison 
Company has formed separate bureaus, 
so that customers’ needs, whether great 
or small, shall be given the maximum 
attention. 

There are few, if any lighting companies 
in the world that have been so persistent 
in encouraging the electrical signs as has 
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1e New York Edison Company, and the 
results of its efforts in this direction have 
een one of the greatest boons to the city 
f New York. The lights of Broadway 
re unequaled in the world. 

The problems that must be solved and 
he methods that are followed in supplying 
electric light to customers in Manhattan 
and the Bronx are scarcely understood by 
the general public. Little does the average 
citizen know about the splendid organiza- 
tion of the New York Edison Company. 
Electrical development in New York has 
been so rapid that not one person in a 
thousand has any adequate conception 
of what has been accomplished during 
the past three decades. There is now a 
load of 13,091,826 50-watts connected 
to the company’s lines. Power is supplied 
to nearly 320,000 kilowatts in motors. 
These motors are building aqueducts and 
subways, hoisting material for skyscrapers, 
supplying the power that maintains the 
high-pressure for fire fighting and driving 
the machinery in thousands of industrial 
establishments. All this current is gen- 
erated in two big buildings on the water 
front at the foot of East Thirty-ninth 
Street, where the great furnaces burn up 
2,500 tons of coal a day. The Waterside 
central stations of the New York Edison 
Company are the last words in power 
efficiency and economy. With their ex- 
tensive distribution system they copsti- 
tute the world’s greatest central station 
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achievement. These stations, built in 
1900 and 1905, are the result of the con- 
centration made possible by the system 
of high tension alternating current trans- 
mission. ‘They occupy two blocks and 
have a capacity of approximately 880,000 
horse-power. Number One station con- 
tains seven reciprocating engines of 7,500 
horse-power each, and eight turbines, 
three of which have a capacity of 30,000 
horse-power each. Number Two station 
contains ten turbine generators, one of 
which has a capacity of 40,000 horse- 
power, and is one of the largest in the 
world. The stations contain 150 boilers, 
the bunkers hold thirty thousand tons 
of coal, and a reserve supply of 300,000 
tons is constantly kept on hand at Shady- 
side. There are thirty-three substations 
in the system. They are located in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, and to connect them 
with the generating stations 2,338,267 feet 
of high tension cable are used. From the 
substations to the various distributing 
stations it requires 2,113,001 feet of cable, 
and in connecting the distributing station 
to the customers’ premises 3,661,971 feet 
of low tension cable are used on Manhat- 
tan Island alone. There are approxi- 
mately six million incandescent lamps 
connected to the system, besides 38,000 
are lights, while the motor requirements 
call for 428,054 horse-power. It requires 
207,543 meters to measure the current 
used by the company’s customers. The 





SYSTEM OPERATORS 
Where efficiency and care are the watchwords Switchboard that controls generating machinery 


IN WATERSIDE No.1 
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gross yearly income of the company per 
capita of population is $7.68. The kilowatt 
hours generated in 1913 were 675,541,710. 

Of very great importance in these days 
when so much is said about corporations 
dodging their share of municipal burdens, 
is the matter of taxes. This is one of the 
most important items in the New York 


GIANT TURBINES IN WATERSIDE No. 2 
There are ten turbine generators here, one of which 
has a capacity of 40,000 horse power 


Edison Company’s business. Last year the 
company’s taxes amounted to $1,286,508. 
In other words, from its earnings it contrib- 
utes $3,525 each day of the year toward the 
general expenses of government. 

The system of the New York Edison 
Company covers practically the entire 
island of Manhattan, with its 21.93 square 
miles, and the borough of the Bronx, 
which contains more than forty square 
miles. In Manhattan the distribution 
system is entirely through underground 
conduits, following the general principle 
Mr. Edison worked on thirty-two years 
ago. In the Bronx many of the lines are 
overhead, because the territory is com- 
paratively new. In the congested dis- 
tricts, however, the lines have been put 
underground. 

The methods which are today employed 
by the New York Edison Company, and 
which are considered the best in the gen- 
eration and distribution of electricity, are 
based on the principle that Mr. Edison 
discovered and followed from the begin- 
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ning. They are the direct connecte 
unit, the underground system, the feede: 
system, the safety fuse, the meter, and th: 
high resistance incandescent lamp, th: 
foundation of it all. 

The officials of the New York Edison 
Company have given considerable study 
to methods required to obtain the highest 
degree of efficiency from labor, and they 
have adopted means to obtain this end 
which are distinctly new in American 
corporation affairs. A few years ago the 
company established as a feature of its 
work a corporation school, and the results 
are beyond all expectations. This school 
supplants no other educational work. 
On the other hand, it supplements every- 
thing in the way of education. The com- 
pany recognizes the benefits of the public 
schools, colleges and the universities, yet 
it believes that there is an independent 
field for the character of educational work 
which it has inaugurated. The necessity 
of a corporation school becomes apparent 
when it is shown that only four per cent 
of the male population of this country 
have received the advantages of a high 
school education, and only two per cent 
have received academic instruction, and 
not all are graduates. It is, therefore, 
plain that ninety-six per cent of the male 
population of the United States are poorly 
equipped to enter the great field of business 
endeavor on account of insufficient knowl- 
edge. The reports of the Board of Edu- 
cation for the city of New York show 
that there is an annual enrollment of 
661,000 pupils, and of these but little 
more than four thousand graduate from 
the high schools. 

The officials came face to face with the 
fact that the company must recruit its 
force of six thousand employes largely 
from this insufficiently educated popula- 
tion, and so it realized the necessity of 
creating a department of education within 
its own organization. Many young men 
who are well equipped with general knowl- 
edge are lacking in specific education, and 
hence the system inaugurated by the com- 
pany must be of more or less benefit to 
all who attend its schools. 

Three schools are thus maintained, the 
technical school, which consists of five- 
year courses in electrical engineering, the 
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mercial school, embracing the subject 

salesmanship, central station organi- 

ion, and history and development of 

‘tricity; and the accounting school, 

ich offers courses in the theory and 

ctice of accounting. The attendance 
the technical and accounting schools 
without expense to the students, and is 
»urely voluntary, but ratings are given 
ly when students attend the entire 
surse and submit complete sets of reports. 

t the commercial school attendance is 

juired. Prizes are offered for the stu- 

nts having the highest standing in the 
irious courses. 

The technical courses are scheduled 

a season of about twenty weeks, from 
October to April. Sessions are held on 

e evenings, and in addition an afternoon 
lass is held once each week for the benefit 
i night workers. Lectures by prominent 
professors, financiers, and business men 
ire given during the school year in the 
commercial course, the expenses of which 
are paid by the company. The commercial 
ourse sessions are held in the afternoon 
on the company’s time. 

It is needless to say that the results of 
this educational work are making them- 
selves manifest every day in the com- 
pany’s affairs. More thorough work is 
obtained and a higher type of service is 
rendered the public. 

The corporation school has come to 
stay. It is the best means of bridging the 
ever-widening chasm caused by the in- 
crease in the cost of labor and material 
and the decreased price of public-utility 
products. From the New York Edison 
Company’s school grew the National 
Association of Corporation Schools, and 
nearly one hundred corporations in this 
country have lately organized similar edu- 
cational features, and the day is not far 
distant when instructive work of this 
character must be a feature of all large 
American industrial institutions. 

The New York Edison Company has 
recently created a new departure in wel- 
fare work. It has established what it has 
been pleased to designate a safety organ- 
ization, the object being to broaden the 
scope of its accident prevention work 
which, in the past, has been called its 
general rules for the government of its 
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construction and operating employes. The 
governing committee of this organiza- 
tion is called the General Safety Com- 
mittee and consists of representatives from 
each department and ex-officio Chief of 
the Bureau of Adjustment and the Safety 
Engineer, the last named acting as per- 
manent chairman. Each member of the 
General Safety Committee chooses a 
departmental subcommittee, of which he 
is chairman. This departmental subcom- 
mittee is representative of the several 
classes of work conducted by its depart- 
ment and is assisted by an auxiliary com- 
mittee of ten per cent of the men employed 
in the department, whose duties are chiefly 
that of observation in the field. Recom- 
mendations for the improvement in gen- 
eral safety work, after passing through 
the committees, are finally acted upon 
by the Staff Council of the company. 


ie 


BATTERY OF RECIPROCATING ENGINES 
AND GENERATORS 
These were the highest type of electrical machinery 
when they were installed in Waterside No.1 in 1900. 
A few years ago four of these were replaced by large 
turbines (om left), each of which has a capacity of 
30,000 horse power 


The General Safety Committee meets 
once a month and acts upon the recom- 
mendation of its members. Suggestions 
for improvements in safety work are sub- 
mitted in writing, accompanied by sketches 
and photographs, and in all cases such 
recommendations, whether approved or 
not, are recorded and become a part of 
the General Committee’s records. At each 
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meeting the chief of the Bureau of Adjust- 
ment submits a classified statement of 
the number and character of accidents 
which have occurred since the last meet- 
ing, and the committee discusses this state- 
ment with a view to minimizing the number 
of similar accidents in the future. There 
is no doubt but that this new departure 
will be of great benefit in that the causes 
of accidents will be thoroughly probed and 
every precaution which can possibly be 
devised will be instantly put into effect. 
Among American electrical companies 
there is probably none that has been more 
insistent in furthering measures for the 
prevention of accidents and in general 
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ment payroll and carried on the disabi 
payroll, and with full pay. 
Compensation for injuries sustair 
during employment can be paid to e 
ployes under the [New York Workma 
Compensation Law only by the Comp: 
sation Commission, and in no other w: 
But the weak feature of the law is tl 
compensation does not begin until 
fifteenth day of disability, and is payal 
at the rate of sixty-two and two-thirds p 
cent of the average wage received, exce] 
in certain specified cases. The law pra 
tically forbids the employe signing awa 
his claim for compensation, and also pri 
hibits employers from making any arrang: 


THOMAS A. EDISON INSPECTING AN ELECTRIC PROTECTIVE DEVICE 
The others are J. W. Lieb, vice-president and general manager of the Edison Company (right) 
and Arthur Williams, general inspector (left) 


welfare work among its employes than 
the New York Edison Company. It has 
been the company’s practice for a number 
of years that every employe sustaining 
an injury during employment shall be 
returned to duty in the same physical 
. condition that he was in prior to his acci- 
dent, and without financial loss to himself. 
This has been accomplished by sending 
every injured workman to one or more, if 
necessary, of the company’s staff of physi- 
cians, of which four are regularly employed. 
The patient remains under medical treat- 
ment until such time as he is entirely 
recovered from his injury. During his 
illness he is transferred from his depart- 


ment for advancing to employes the amount 
which they expect to receive from the 


Commission. It is incumbent upon in- 
jured employes whose disability is likely 
to extend beyond the fifteen-day period 
to promptly notify the State Workmen’s 
Commission, and to file at once their claims 
for compensation under the law. The 
New York Edison Company, realizing that 
under the law many of its employes who 
were injured would not receive any benefit 
if a strict observance of the statute was 
followed, has announced that upon re- 
sumption of work the company will pay 
its employes the difference between the 
amount received by them, if any, from the 
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Commission, and their full wages during 
the entire period of disability. 
In case of serious accident the employes 
the New York Edison Company are 
given the best kind of hospital treatment. 
With but one or two exceptions the com- 


pany has been most fortunate in escaping 
.ccidents which have resulted in perman- 


ent injury. This fact is due largely to 


the effective devices with which employes 
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are surrounded. In case of fatal accidents, 
which are rare, the mortuary and incidental 
expenses are paid in full by the company, 
and special appropriation is almost inva- 
riably voted by the directors of the com- 
pany, the amount depending on all the 
circumstances surrounding the case. The 
company does not limit itself to such expen- 
diture, nor does it feel that its expenses 
were thus ended. The economical condi- 


TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK, BY NIGHT, LOOKING SOUTH FROM IN FRONT OF 
THR HOTEL ASTOR 
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tions confronting those surviving the 
deceased employe are carefully consid- 
ered, and whenever further assistance can 
be rendered in any manner, it is invariably 
done. When an employe is injured by 
an outside injury over which the company 
has no control, every endeavor is made to 
amicably adjust the case and collect such 
damages as he is justly entitled to. 

The following data covering a period 
of five years, from 1909 to 1913, is of more 
than passing interest to American public- 
utility companies. During that period 
there were 6,668 cases of injury to the 
New York Edison Company’s employes. 
It is interesting to note that despite the 
fact that the company is engaged exclu- 
sively in the generation and distribution 
of electrical current, only about eleven 
and one-half of the total number of acci- 
dents during the five-year period were 
from causes purely electrical. The average 
cost to the company per case, including 
wages while in disability, medical attend- 
ance and incidentals, was $35.85; fifty-four 
per cent of the injured employes lost no 
time from work except that necessary to 
visit the doctor and return to duty; fif- 
teen per cent lost one to three days; nine 
per cent lost four to six days; eleven per 
cent lost one to two weeks; eight per cent 
lost two to four weeks; two per cent lost 
four to eight weeks; one per cent lost 
eight weeks and over. Thus it will be 
seen that had the company followed 
strictly the requirements of the present 
New York Compensation Law, which 
provide that disability shall begin on the 
fifteenth day, only eleven per cent of their 
injured employes would have been com- 
pensated during the past ten or twelve 
years, instead of every injured employe 
being carried on the payroll on full pay 
during the time of disability. 

Every accident report was carefully 
scrutinized and tabulated, and as a conse- 
quence it has been found that eighty-five 
per cent of the accidents were due to the 
employe’s carelessness or negligence; six 
per cent was due to the carelessness of a 
fellow-servant; two per cent to outside 
contractors and seven per cent was 
chargeable to the company. 

Probably there are few institutions 
wherein safety appliances have been more 
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generously installed than in the power an 
substations of the New York Ediso: 
Company. The company’s plant is und: 
the constant inspection of safety engi 
neers, and every means for the preventio: 
of an accident that have yet been devise 
have been put into force by the compan) 
Pulmotors have been installed in all th 
stations and substations, and employes ar: 


- instructed in the operation of the device. 


so that in case of need someone is alway 
present who can operate the apparatus. 

There are few features in corporation 
affairs which are calculated to inspire 
interest and thrift on the part of employes 
than a well-organized Savings and Loan 
Association. The New York Edison Com- 
pany’s association was organized in May, 
1912, and met with instant response and 
appreciation on the part of a large number 
of employes. While fundamentally the 
same, it differs from other institutions of 
this kind principally in that the company 
assumes all expenses of operation and 
provides the clerical assistance. The 
principal object is to provide a means of 
home owning and a form of investment 
for savings through installment contribu- 
tions. Since organization, the association 
has made fifty loans ranging in amounts 
from $200 to $7,400 and aggregating 
$150,000. At present there are more 
than fifteen hundred members, whose 
payments in all classes of shares aggre- 
gate over $11,000 monthly. Practically all 
the money received has been loaned on 
desirable first mortgages. 

But notwithstanding the wonderful de- 
velopment of electric service in New York 
and what seems to be perfect harmony 
between the corporation and its employes, 
the officials feel that their work of progress 
is far from complete. They cannot rest 
for a day, nor do they think the time will 
ever come when no new problems will arise 
for solution. They realize that in order to 
furnish the ever-increasing population 
with the most efficient electric service 
possible they must labor incessantly, and 
no doubt the story which will be written 
thirty years hence will be as strange in 
contrast with those published today as 
the latter is with the amusing accounts 
given when Edison built his first central 
station. 





MONG the special treasures of my 
library, I reckon the complete 
works of Count Lyof N. Tolstoi, 
novelist, philosopher, socialist, 

soldier, noble, altruist, one of the most 
remarkable men of Russia and indeed of 
his age. It is none the less precious in my 
sight because it is largely translated from 
the original Russian by my esteemed 
friend, Nathan Haskell Dole, aided by the 
revised translations of several volumes by 
Miss Hapgood, whose versions of “‘Child- 
hood, Boyhood, Youth,” “Sevastopol” and 
“Life” have met with general appreciation. 

The three volumes of ‘‘War and Peace,” 
under the guise of a novel, deals with the 
social, political and military experiences 
of a large number of Russian characters 
during the Napoleonic wars from 1805 to 
1814, and for some years afterward; con- 
cluding with criticism of the causes of cer- 
tain great events in history. As pictures 
of Russian character life and thought in 
both war and peace, they have a special 
value at the present time, when certain of 
Tolstoi’s conceptions of the destinies of 
Europe seem strangely verified. His 
pictures of Austrian military strategy and 
efficiency tend to show that Russia found 
her a most unreliable ally in Napoleon’s 
day. 

“My Confession,” a remarkably full and 
unsparing history of his own shortcomings, 

set forth; and the doubts and self- 
reproaches which made his life miserable 
and almost unbearable, until he accepted 
in their literalness and entirety the simple 
ind unmistakable teachings of Christ. 


In accepting this belief, Tolstoi condensed 
the whole duty .of man into five simple 
commandments: “Be not angry; commit 
not adultery; take no oaths; do not de- 
fend yourself by violence; do not make 
war,” to which his philosophy added an- 
other: ‘Do not seek to be rich and to live 
without work.”’ In the same volume, “My 
Religion” and “The Gospel in Brief” 
extend these teachings. 

In “The Kingdom of God” and “What 
is Religion?” Tolstoi further amplifies his 
theories of non-resistance, and of supreme 
obedience to the teachings of Jesus; but 
curiously enough he denies to Christ the 
divinity which alone could give authority 
to his utterances. ‘‘What is art?” in the 
same volume, is a painfully drawn essay, 
chiefly devoted to holding up to ridicule 
certain dramas, operas, poems and paint- 
ings which are generally held to be master- 
pieces, or at least artistic productions. 
Much of the value of this dissertation is 
lost through liberal quotations of the most 
mystical and vague productions of German 
and French writers in the original, without 
any attempt at translation, which of course 
shuts out the large proportion of readers 
from understanding Tolstoi’s contentions. 

“The Cossacks” relates the experiences 
of a young Russian nobleman, as a 
“yunker” or non-commissioned officer, 
attached to the army serving in the Cau- 
casus, as Tolstoi himself did in 1835, also 
largely drawn from his life among the 
Cossack villagers and irregular troops. 
“The Cossacks” reflect very vividly the 
character and conditions of a people whose - 
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energy and services have been an import- 
ant factor in Russia’s steady system of 
settlement and conquest, and who furnish 
her today with a hardy, brave and numer- 
ous body of cavalry. Out of his own ser- 


vice with the artillery (1854-55), he evolved 
“Sevastopol in December,” “Sevastopol in 
May” and “Sevastopol in August,” whose 
realistic treatment, like the paintings of 


COUNT LEO TOLSTOI 


The great Russian philosopher and writer 


Verestchagin, bring one face to face with 
the sordid miseries as well as with the nob- 
ler incidents of war. In like manner, 
“The Invaders” and ‘‘The Wood-cutting 
Expedition” represent Tolstoi’s own ex- 
periences in the conquest of the Caucasus, 
in which Schamyl and his brave chieftains 
so long defied the might of Russia. Like 
his other military tales there is no enthu- 
siasm or soldierly desire for “deeds of high 
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emprise”’ in Tolstoi’s treatment, but r: 
an undertone of Morris’ “The Man \ 
Would be King,’’who decided 
“And if vague thoughts of glory o’er him c 
Why should he throw himself against 
spears 
To make vain stories for the unpit 
years?” 


“Anna Karenina” and the “Kreu 
Sonata” are trage 
in fiction, in wh 
Tolstoi seeks to s} 
the evils of depart 
in any degree fr 
“the simple life”’ 
seems to hold that 
music, sculpture, 
and luxury are si 
versive of woman 
virtue and mar 
piety and godlin 
That he was ov 
whelmed with a rea 
ization of the rotte: 
ness of the society 
which he moves 
none who have read 
his “Confessions” cat 
doubt, or greatly 
wonder at his ultr 
denunciation of all 
that is held preciou 
by cultured peopl 
And yet those who 
study his works car 
fully cannot but see 
that the simple life 
of the peasant has its 
libertinage and de 
baucheries as well as 
that of, the upper 
classes of Russian 
society, besides a 
communal govern 
ment that is reaction- 
ary rather than progressive. It is on the 
whole evident that both classes of Russian 
society, and indeed in any nation, must 
work together to establish that brother 
hood of man, which alone can bring about 
the universal rule of ‘‘Peace on earth and 
good will to men.” 

The works of Tolstoi all have a value 
outside of fictional charm and philosophi« 
and polemical interest. We are introduced 
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im to the Russian people whom we 
been too largely taught to believe 
a savage offshoot of the Tartar hordes 
centuries ago overran Russia, as they 
prouder and more war-wise communi- 
The bravest adventurers of Europe 
ht service with Russian Czar and 
antine Emperor, and mingled their 
1 in peace and war with the warlike 
es which held the lands they conquered 
military service. Thanks to Tolstoi, 
life and thought of those humble mil- 
ns is open to the study and comment of 
land peoples and the trial furnace of 
rciless war will demonstrate to the world 
it the common people of Russia will 
erve and receive when the dread arbitra- 
nt is ended, and as Scott says: 
“The richt an’ liefu’ cause at length 
Shal’ bear the grie’ for a’ that.” 


There are few people who take personal 
lelight and pleasure in their library who 
have not included the books of Tolstoi 
publisked by the Crowell Company of 
New York.* One of their special triumphs 
has been collecting Tolstoi’s works. The 
edition will be of especial interest to the 


admirers of the Russian sage and prophet, 
and the ideas and ideals of this Russian 
character have stood out prominently in 
the history of literature. 


* * * 


N a cleverly written and entertaining 

novel, ““The Eye of Dread,’ t by Payne 
Ersk ne, two cousins, who are very close 
friends, and strangely alike in stature, 
feature and complexion, go into the army 
together, and in their long comradeship, 
never have a quarrel until Cupid and his 
malign attendant, Jealousy, come into their 
lives. Then, through a personal rencontre, 
Richard Kildene is left senseless from a 
blow of Peter Craigmille’s cane. Peter, 
believing himself his cousin’s murderer, 
breaks down the edge of the high bank 
above the river, leaves nearby certain of 
his belongings to indicate that he too had 
perished, and then goes West and under 


*Pocket Edition of Tolstoi’s Works. 14 vols. 
Printed on Bible paper. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. lexible cloth, $1.00 per vol.; 
limp leather, $1.50 per vol. Volumes sold separately. 


t'‘The Eye of Dread.”” By Payne Erskine. 
Little, Brown & Company. Price, $1.35 net. 


Boston: 
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an assumed name eventually acquires a 
fortune. Richard, coming to himself, 
staggers away, and after a brief interview 
with Betty, goes to Paris. 

Both men believe themselves murderers, 
and conscience finally determines them to 
go back and give themselves up to justice. 
Peter Craigmilles on his return is denounced 
and arrested as Richard Kildene for the 
murder of Peter Craigmilles, whose father 
has offered a standing reward of ten thou- 
sand dollars for the arrest and conviction 
of his son’s slayer. Richard Kildene also 
comes from Paris to find a lost father and 
attend the trial which seems destined to 








“THE EYE OF DREAD” 
BY PAYNE ERSKINE 


FROM 


end in Peter Craigmilles’ conviction. The 
counsel for the prosecution is halted near 
the close of a most convincing plea by the 
entrance of Richard Kildene, who takes 
his place in the dock by the side of the 
accused. 

A popular revulsion of feeling at once 
satisfies the court that no one has been 
murdered; the prisoner’s claim to be the 
son of Elder Craigmilles is instantly recog- 
nized, formal acquittal of the prisoner is 
rendered by the jury, and fathers, sons, 
lovers and sweethearts rejoice together in 
present happiness and golden anticipation 
of the future. 
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Cas of humor shimmer through 
the overlay of mystery and tragedy 
depicted in “That Affair at Portstead 
Manor,”* by Gladys Edson Locke. The 
disappearance of a diamond necklace, 
followed by the shooting of the Earl. of 


ARK TWAIN 


The genial and beloved American humorist, whose memory will ever 
be enthroned in-the hearts of thousands of admiring readers 


Portstead, furnish ample material for an 
amateur detective, Clavering, to display 
his prowess in ferreting out crimes. In his 
zeal he falls into various ludicrous and 
trying situations—that is, trying to his 
own sense of propriety and to other peo- 

*“That Affair at Portstead Manor.” B 


son Locke. Boston: 
$1.25 net. 


Gladys Ed- 


Sherman, French Co. Price, 
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ple’s sense of humor. The heroine, a ski 
woman detective, unravels the mysteri 
happenings at the Manor, through 
intuition and chronic habit of clo 
studying people. Incidentally there 
delicate love affair, and one feels kin 
sympathetic toward the 
lovers, both of whom, wit! 
third, the brother of the n 
dered Earl, are strangely 
quiescent and submissive 
taking the guilt upon their o 
shoulders to shield the oth 
The solution, which to t 
reader appears impossible 
attainment, is finally broug 
about, through a chain of i 
terest-compelling circumstan: 
and is indeed most satisfacto 
and happy. The least that c: 
be said of the book is that it 
fascinating from cover to cove! 
and it is hard to put it aside ; 
the end. Interest in the plot i 
well sustained and the book : 
really worth while reading. 
A MILLION copies of th 
“Author’s National Edition 
of Mark Twain’s Complet: 
Works”’* is a big record for the 
publishers, but the tribute to 
the memory of an author whos 
gaiety, wit, satire and patho: 
have never been rivalled by any 
other American writer is even 
greater. I account myself fortu 
nate as I sit in my little library 
and survey the twenty-five 
handsome volumes which recall 
so many pleasant hours spent 
in the halcyon days when I had 
time to seize upon the originals 
and forget everything else, un- 
der the grateful and fascinating 
spell of the author’s versatile 
genius. The boyish adventures of Tom 
Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn; that 
western saga of wearisome journeyings, 
saturnine humor, al fresco manslayings 
and territorical politics, “Roughing It”; 


* * * 


*“Mark Twain's Works, The Universal Author's 
Edition,” twenty-five volumes. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Price, $25.00 per set. 
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ie mild satire and unconventional travel- 
rues of ‘“The Innocents Abroad,”’ recall- 
g my own experiences in touring Europe; 
e beautiful and noble pictures of human- 
y and chivalry in “The Prince and the 
auper” and “Joan of Arc”; that Cer- 
antes-like addenda to the ancient Morte- 
‘Arthur, “A Connecticut Yankee at 
\rthur’s Court,” and the delightfully 
imple and leisurely philosophy and firral 
riumph of the despised ‘Puddin’-Head 
Wilson,” come back with refreshing bits 
f humor, pathos, philosophy and satire 
hat I wish to again peruse in that golden 
uture which I hope to attain—as did poor 
Horace Greely who said that he had “‘been 
planning to go fishing for thirty years.” 
Well, it’s nice to own such a splendid set 
f books, and few of those who have bought 
them will ever regret the dollar a volume 
vhich Harper & Brothers charge for the 








TOM GAVE UP THE BRUSH 
Illustration from **Tom Sawyer,” by J. G. Brown 


splendid edition of books, most of whose 
names are veritable “household words.” 
A nearer and closer but, alas, too brief 
personal acquaintance with Mr. Clemens 
adds immensely to the value of these 
memorials of his genius, popularity and 
worthy appreciation by the American 
people. Sometimes audacious, often un- 
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conventional and rarely over-severe in 
utterance, he was nevertheless greatly 
beloved and universally admired by all 
whom he found to be honest, sincere and 
kindly at heart. It will be long before I 











JOAN SIGNS THE LIST OF ACCUSATIONS 
Illustration from “‘Joan of Arc” 





shall ever meet his like again in all the 
circle of amiable, gifted and versatile 
knights of the pen and pencil among whom 
I labor. 

* ~ ~ 


naan will find a strange charm in 
“My Little Sister,”* wherein Miss 
Elizabeth Robins depicts the invalid, 
nervous, sensitive widow of an English 
army officer; Bettine, her pretty, wilful, 
younger daughter, and the elder sister who 
tells the story. 

A girl who prays that her mother’s 
admirer may die, and relates with satisfac- 
tion his immediate ‘‘removal” by a levin- 
bolt during a heavy thunder storm, to 
which he is left unsheltered by his obdurate 
widowed inamorata; who styles a kindly 
neighbor a “brutal visitor’? because she 
invited the two little ones to visit her 
home; whose account of every little detail 


*"My Little Sister." By Elizabeth Robins. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Company. Price, $1.25 net. 
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of new experience is neurasthenic to a 
painful degree, and who, though she is 
herself enabled to escape from the London 
dive into which she and her sister have 
been trepanned, has not the brains to ob- 
serve or to endure until effective search 
can be made, but breaks down utterly and 
is only consoled in convalescence by a 
vision that convinces her that the lost 
Bettina is dead, certainly takes a weird 
view of life to a degree warranted to excite 
the curiosity of her auditors as to the final 
outcome of the story, which the genius 
of the author gradually unfolds. 


MISS ELIZABETH ROBINS 
Auther of “My Little Sister” 





EWFOUNDLAND, that portion of 
the new world earliest visited by the 
fishing fleets of Spain, France and Eng- 
land, and for some five hundred years the 
seat of great shore fisheries, was long in 
coming into her own, as regards the de- 
velopment of her forests, grazing lands, 
rivers and mineral-bearing sections. In- 
deed, until fifty years ago but two explorers 
had crossed the island except by way of the 
River of Exploits and its lakes, and it was 
still believed that a remnant of the Boeothic 
Indians (an utterly extinct people) still 
lived and hunted in these as yet unvisited 
solitudes. Remnants of their vast caribou- 
hunting fences still remained along both 
sides of the River of Exploits. 
Like the bison of the western plains the 
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migrating myriads of the Newfoundla: 
caribou were a never-failing resource 
the Red People, who in the zenith of th 
prosperity built large storehouses m 
these fences, and filled them with fa 
venison, warm skins, splendid furs, a: 
other treasures which were prompt 
appropriated by the first “planters” w! 
with their big sealing guns came up fro 
the coast during the winter months. T1 
caribou still roam in myriads over t! 
immense and still unsettled interior 
northern and southern Newfoundland, ar 
moving northward in the early spring an 
southward with the first snows of winter, 
large proportion of these beautiful anima! 
keep up the migrating habit of man, 
centuries. 

When, how and where this migratio: 
takes place, with a host of other facts ani 
anecdotes relating to the caribou, is inter 
estingly and comprehensively told by 
Radclyffe Dugmore in his “The Romance 
of the Newfoundland Caribou,’’* a mag 
nificent octavo splendidly illustrated with 
very fine photogravures from his own cam 
era plates and drawings, aggregating som« 
ninety pictures and maps, many of them 
being full page, and almost large enough 
to frame. As pictures of forest, barren, 
mountain and river scenery, and animal 
life, most of them are certainly almost 
perfect. 


* * * 


HE romance which inevitably associates 

itself with the beacons of the land and 
the lighthouses, lightships, and lighted 
buoys of the sea, is not lacking to the most 
matter-of-fact work which chronicles the 
construction, history and ordinance of 
them, the most philanthropic and noble 
wish of governmental departments. 

An ample measure of interest and ro- 
mance blends with the exhaustive and 
illuminating information and _ veritable 
history of the notable “Lightships and 
Lighthouses”t of the world, by Frederick 
A. Talbot, a tasteful octavo from the 
press of the J. B. Lippincott Company of 
Philadelphia. 


*“The Romance of the Newfoundland Caribou.” 
By A. A. Radclyffe Dugmore. Philadelphia: J. B 
Lippincott Company. Price, $3.75 net. 


“Lightships and Lighthouses.” By F. A. Talbot. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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NY book that can hold the undivided 

“~* attention of its reader in a car filled 

th fidgetty, continually changing com- 

uters, is well worthy of consideration. 
ich a book is Mr. Steele’s “‘Storm.’’* 

The story—written in the first person— 
as an intense autobiographical atmos- 
here, created by the conversational style 
if the narrator, Joe Manta, Tony Manta’s 
on (“Zhoe,” as he is dialected by the 
\eighbors), begins with a recital of youthful 

impressions of his schooldays in Old Har- 
or. At seventeen, having shipped on a 
shing schooner, he lands in Boston at 
id “T Wharf.” “Schlinsky’s Upstairs,” 
. saloon of sailor fame, interests him, and 
here he meets a herculean, red-bearded 
Englishman, a veritable magnet for the 
“ladies,” “Jock”? Crimson, who “‘bobs up”’ 
predominantly throughout the book—a 
powerful brute force. 

Feeling responsible for the loss of a crew 
of twenty from Old Harbor, who went 
down with the Fortune, supposedly 
through his erroneous persistence, Joe 
drifted away from Old Harbor, and during 
the next five years he went very nearly 
around the world, eventually sailing from 
Havana, Cuba, for Halifax, aboard what 
later proved to be a smuggler. To his 
surprise, this brig anchored off Old Harbor, 
and his desires for home overwhelmed him. 
Slinking into town he was discovered, but 
instead of being reviled, he learns the crew 
of the Fortune were all saved, and he was 
warmly praised for his bravery. 

He renewed his old attachment for 
“Allie” Snow, the sweetheart of his youth, 
but found that his brother, Manuel, and 
“Jock” Crimson were equally desirous of 
securing ‘‘Allie’s” affections. Her father, 
supposedly Old Harbor’s wealthiest man, 
had been for some time back accepting 
money from Crimson in exchange for his 
daughter’s hand. Eventually the contest 
ended in a fierce, well-attended struggle 
for blood between “Jock” and Joe. Then 
follows a most satisfactory and interesting 
denouement. 

The book is full of excellent qualities of 
keen visualization, for Mr. Steele’s observa- 


_*“The Storm.” By 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.35 net. 


Wilbur Daniel Steele. New 
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tions are those of an artist. May this, his 
first book, have the success it so well 
deserves! 
* x x 

OVEL in plot, and presenting strong 

contrasts in its characters, ‘“Thorley 
Weir,’’* by E. F. Benson, presents an in- 
teresting and unique picture of English 
life, in depicting Arthur Craddock, a well- 
preserved man of fifty years or so, on his 
way to Thorley Weir to visit Philip 
Wroughton, a miserly hypochondriac, who 
is possessed of two treasures, an exquisite 
family portrait by Reynolds, and a beau- 
tiful and amiable daughter, Joyce. The 
Reynolds portrait he proposes to secure 
for Mr. Ward, an American millionaire- 
collector of rare paintings; but he hopes 
to transfer Joyce to his own London estab- 
lishment to “love, honor and obey” him 
as she Has her fussy, selfish father ever 
since babyhood. 

On this visit he secures the Reynolds’ 
canvas for five thousand pounds sterling. 
He also accidentally meets Charles Lathom, 
a talented young artist, just completing 
a wonderful picture of his nude brother 
Reggie, which he purchases for sixty pounds 
and secures an option on one of his pictures 
for each of three years, giving him his 
choice of all produced at the agreed price 
of one hundred pounds sterling. Lathom 
is intensely grateful, and is also employed 
by Craddock to paint the replica of the 
Reynolds’ portrait for fifty pounds. Of 
course, he falls in love with Joyce Wrough- 
ton, who is not at all enamored of Arthur 
Craddock, and in due time Craddock dis- 
cerns this danger and intimates to Joyce’s 
father that Lathom’s character is not what 
it should be. 

Meanwhile Craddock pays his debts to 
Lathom and Wroughton. Of course, 
Lathom eventually becomes a famous 
painter and Joyce gives herself to the man 
of her choice. Even Craddock is not 
wholly ruined or left desolate, for all 
realize that he has benefited and even 
esteemed the victims of his specious kind- 
liness, and Lathom at last recognizes this 
and forgives him. 


*Thorley Weir." By E. F. Benson. Philadelphia: 
The J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, $1.35 net. 
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LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


Fagin the Little Helps found suited for use in this department we award six months’ 
subscription to the National Magazine. If you are already a.subscriber, your subscrip- 
tion must be paid in full to date in order to take advantage of this offer. 
either extend your own term or send the National to a friend. If your Little Help does not, 
appear it is probably because the same idea has been offered by someone before you. 
We do not want cooking recipes unless for a new or uncommon dish. Enclose 
stamped addressed envelope if you wish us to return or acknowledge unavailable offerings. 


You can then 


Try 








TO LAUNDER TATTING 
BY V. C. 

Tatting will look like new if when being 
laundered it is basted to a bath towel. Other- 
wise it is nearly always ruined. 

Starting Plants 

If, when starting tomato plants, a paper is 
wrapped around the upper part of the root, 
they will never be bothered by cutworms 


PREVENTS TANGLES 
BY B. N. 


To keep sewing cotton from tangling, when 
one is sewing, slightly oil the thread before 
beginning the sewing by drawing the thread 
through a drop of oil on the fingers. 


SUGAR CURE FOR MEAT AND BOLOGNA 
BY M. A. P. 


For eighty pounds of meat, rub three 
ounces of saltpetre, one-half pound of brown 
sugar and one pint of fine salt well on fresh 
meat. Let it lay two days, then rub with 
salt. Let it lay thirty-six hours and then 
smoke, using hickory chips. This is fine; a 
true and tried recipe. 


FLAVORED TOOTHPICKS 
BY W. E. B. 


Dip two or three toothpicks in cinnamon 
drops or extract of wintergreen. Put them 


in toothpick holder full of toothpicks 
will flavor all. 


Perfumed Ink 


_ Pour a teaspoonful of any kind of perfume 
in your ink. It will give your letters a fin 
odor. 


HOME MADE SILVER POLISH 
BY M. L. C. 

To make the best silver polisher and cleaner 
known, take a bottle of ammonia as sold in 
most grocery stores, and io this add two 
ounces of whiting and just a few drops of 
oxalic acid. In this way, you will procure 
for the expenditure of fifteen cents as much 
of the best silver polish as can be purchased 
for a dollar in most of the prominent drug 
stores. This same polish is so cheap when 
home made that the housewife will not find 
it too expensive to use it in polishing all of 
the cutlery and also the brass doorknobs or 
any other bright metal fixtures about the 
house. 


REMOVING STAINS 
BY W. T. 

To remove scorch stains, wet the scorched 
place, rub with soap and bleach in the oven 
Egg stains on table linen should be soaked 
out in cold water before washing. 
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MAINE’S WINTER PARADISE 
MANSION HOUSE 


POLAND SPRING 


FAMOUS AS THE HOME OF 


POLAND WA u ER A MERICAS FAVORITE 





- Snow-Shoeing 
Skating 
4 Tobogganing 
. 4 Sleighing and Skiing 
4 All the invigorating Pastimes of the 
Great Outdoors in Midwinter. In- 
doors, the delights of social life 


amid charming surroundings, with 
the famous Poland Spring cuisine. 


A NEW FEATURE 


Poland Spring Baths 


Electric light and high frequency 
electrical treatments; hydrotherapy ; 
Nauheim and principal medicinal 


baths. Resident Medical Director. 
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; BOSTON, 153 Franklin Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 1711 Chestnut Street 
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Here in this quiet place two roads, bounding two sides of a triangle, 
branched out from an old oak tree, a historical landmark of the Black 
Hawk War....A well and watering trough, flanked by a long hitching 
rack, with a small clump of trees on the bank of.a creek in the background, 
completed the rural picture...The cobbler shop of Jasper Juniper on one 
side and the cottage of Mary Jane Toots on the other were the only inhabited 
buildings near this historic spot 


—See **Boss Bart, Politician,” page 845 














WASHINGTON 


BY JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


T WASHINGTON just now events are succeeding events, as on a 
moving picture reel. The birthday of Andrew Jackson was cele- 
brated at Indianapolis, and in the course of his speech there, the 
President fired the first skirmish gun for the presidential battle 
of 1916. There was a tense moment when he remarked: ‘““There 

may come a time when the American people will have to judge whether I 
know what I am talking about or not.” The demonstration that followed 
seemed to startle him, for he qualified the statement by saying, “I did not 
mean to stir up anything,”’ and his admirers in all parties insist that he should 
be given credit for having his own intentions as well as other individuals. 
The extemporaneous remarks were regarded as an announcement of his candi- 
dacy for a renomination by his friends, who say that he has never admitted 
that he was bound by the one-term declaration in the Baltimore platform, 
insisting that the question is one for the Democrats of the country to deter- 
mine. The speech was commended by Secretary Bryan and Speaker Clark, 
who, though holding widely varied opinions on other subjects, agreed that 
no other leader could be considered by the party. The speech already has 
a place in the Congressional Record, for Senator Ashurst of Arizona, like a 
true Democrat, took the opportunity to nail it to the mast for campaign 
distribution later. 

On the other hand, the Republican leaders saw in this speech a partisan 
plea that was unfair, inexcusable, and unbecoming to the dignity of the 
presidential office, and they gleefully proclaimed that it furnished them with 
ammunition to prove to the country that the present administration has 
proven wholly incompetent to give to the country the prosperity which 
always existed in the operation of a protective tariff under a Republican 
President. They declare that the ‘‘new freedom”’ has resulted in a freedom 
from employment that cannot be explained in theories to the unemployed. 
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The business men and the manufacturers have been heroically fighting con 
ditions of the past year, which Republican leaders insist were existing lon: 
prior to the great war; hence the “war cry” will not cover up the results « 
a bungling tariff reduction. 


N the President’s return news of appointments by the Chief Executi, 
O came thick and fast, and the variety of subjects under discussion range: 
from the ever-new phases of the Mexican difficulties to consideration of « 
protest to Great Britain regarding her “right of search.’’ The latter not 
had a tingle in it that indicated that the President still remains a student « 
history and has not forgotten the events of 1812. It is generally felt that th: 
tentative reply, while not entirely satisfactory at first, will be smoothed out 
with diplomatic phrases that 
will discourage even a sugges- 
tion of war-talk. The whit 
papers and the diplomatic cor 
respondence that preceded the 
cataclysm in Europe furnish a 
warning of what might be the 
consequences of unwise words 
written at a time when world 
sentiment is at war-fever heat. 
In these days of telephone and 
telegraph, diplomacy differs 
greatly from that of the days 
when Blowitz played with the 
secrets of state with his facile 
pen forty years ago. Strict cen- 
sorship guards most jealously 
those things that might rouse to 
fire a smoldering war spirit. 
Impressive methods of modern 
days were indicated when Secre- 
tary Bryan, calling up different 
departments, asked: ‘‘Anything 
new from Great Britain?’ “‘Any- 
thing new from Mexico?’’ The 
executive telephone also is busy 
with “‘hellos,” inquiring about 
the progress of the shipping bill 
and various administrative 
measures. Questions and an- 
swers slipping silently over the 
wires indicate how invention has 
made it possible to carry on gi- 
gantic affairs with the compara- 
:; ; oe tive noiselessness of a great dy- 
Who is devoting herself to the continuance of the notable life - 
work of her husband, the late Joseph Fels, in the cause of Single namo to the tiny motor. Mod- 


Tax. A letter written by her to the editor of the London News : : . 98 
appears on page 819 of this issue ern invention also explains why 
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itimately prove to 
be the Lilliputian 
threads that will 
old forever captive 
he Brobdingnagian 
siant representing 
war, thus insuring 
a lasting peace, 
brought about by a 
simple understand- 
ing between men 
and nations. Presi- 
dent Wilson’s main- 
tenance of peace will 
be marked as one of 
the great achieve- 
ments of his admin- 
istration, and during 
the month of Febru- 
ary, as he sits at the 
head of the Cabinet 
table in the Circular 
Room, or in his 
study at the White 
House, contemplat- 
ing world events and 
the problems of his 
country, he will be 
reminded of the 
birthdays of Wash- 
ington, a native of 
his own Virginia, and 
of Lincoln, to en- 
courage and inspire 
him in holding fast 
to the moorings that 


have preserved the Republic. 


ICTURE a row of signatures over a mile in length—greater than the 
P distance between the White House and [the Capitol, containing nearly 
eight thousand lineal feet of names of children, and you have an idea 
of the monstrous peace petition intended for the ambassadors of the warring 
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ittle lines now extend for hundreds of miles instead of being included within 
he vision of a field glass. 

In the old fable, the lion, while asleep, was bound down by spider webs 
pun over him, and so the annihilation of space through methods of com- 
\unication, though now facilitating the graphic tragedy across the seas, will 
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A GLOOMY MORNING IN EUROPE 


Sad, homeless, parted from those who may never return 


No matter what criticisms may pour in upon 
him through differences over domestic policies, he has the support of the 
people in avoiding ‘‘entangling alliances.” 
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nations. It was signed by American boys and girls and presented by the Am: 
ican Peace Society as a petition from the school children of thirty-eight stat: 
directed to the Ambassadors representing the belligerent nations. Ov 
three hundred thousand children affixed their signatures to this monstro: 
petition, and New York State sent a representation of ten children to lay t! 
petition before the Ambassadors and to visit the White House. 

The movement that resulted in this petition was organized by Miss Ka 
Devereaux Blake, principal of a grammar school in New York, who plann 
the campaign, and received this monstrous petition, with the help of a secretar 
and one clerk. The entire proposition was financed by her, with the exceptio 
of a few small checks, but the work was done by the school children then 
selves. The petition was printed by a trade school for the deaf, and tl 
presentation of this petition wa 
a most graphic example of th 
right of petition conceived b 
our forefathers in founding th 
Republic. It was originally i: 
tended that every law and en- 
actment of Congress should bi 
first preceded by a petition fror 
the people representing the d« 
mand of popular sentiment. 











HAPPY smile wreathed 
the features of Senator 


Kern at the executiv: 
office when it was announced 
that the President would speak 
on Jackson’s birthday, January 
8, at Indianapolis. The junior 
Senator from Indiana deemed 
this the best time for the Chief 
Executive to meet the people of 
the Hoosier state, and deliver 
them a message which would be 
memorable in the annals of 
democracy, by discussing the 
issues of the day and reviewing 
the experiences of the party in 
former times under the intrepid 
leadership of ‘‘Old Hickory,” 

eRMATOR KRRM OF INDIANA for in all the history of the 

“A happy smile wreathed his face when it was announced party no leader stands out so 

that the President would speak on Jackson's birthday at prominently as Andrew Jackson. 
Indianapolis - 


So strong was his hold over his 
followers that it was a joke in former days that many of his admirers still 


continued to vote for Andrew Jackson long after he had passed away. Indeed, 
his spirit still lives and is invoked by his party to this day. 
From his study window in the White House, the President can look upon 
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equestrian statue of Andrew Jackson in Lafayette Park. The rearing 
‘se is so perfectly balanced that it requires no support, and in proportion 
the towering figure of the hero of New Orleans, looks almost like a rocking- 
e. There has been talk of remaving this statue from its present position, 
it would never seem like the White House without that view of Andrew 
kson astride his steed, leading his valiant frontier riflemen to meet the 
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From his study window in the White House the President can look upon the equestriart statue of 
Andrew Jackson in Lafayette Park 


easoned veterans under General Packingham at New Orleans. That battle, 
sight one hundred years ago, was the last conflict between the British and 
American armies, and was carried on after the famous Treaty of Peace had 
been signed at Ghent. News traveled slowly in those days before the advent 
f the cable and telegraph, and the awful slaughter at New Orleans would 
have been prevented had the good tidings of the signing of the Treaty reached 
Jackson in time. His glory as a hero and political leader might never have 
blossomed had the news reached New Orleans twelve hours before the battle. 


T was a veritable ‘‘field-day”’ in the House of Representatives December 22 
| when a proposed constitutional amendment to submit the question of 
prohibition to the various states was being considered. It was a long and 
fiery debate. The figure of Congressman Hobson loomed up as the conspic- 
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uous leader of prohibition forces, and there was a sharp colloquy betwe: 
him and his colleague, Congressman Heflin of Alabama. 

The bill was lost because it did not secure the required two-thirds voi 
receiving 197 for and 189 against the amendment. The five-minute address: 
ensured a rapid-fire debate that was of intense interest. The galleries we: 
filled and the number of women present showed that the ‘‘angels of the hous: 
hold” were most keenly interested in the prohibition movement. There we: 
radicals on both sides, and the coo 
deliberate discussion of some of th 
members opposing prohibition o 
business grounds while claiming ten 
perance convictions, showed th 
strong hold which business exerts o1 
legislation. 

Congressman Hayes of Californi 
presented most ably the position oi 
the Golden state against prohibition, 
and the fire and enthusiasm mani- 
fested by the prohibition forces indi- 
cated that there was little question 
in their minds that it is only a ques 
tion of time when some form of pro 
hibition liquor laws will become an 
accomplished fact in every state. 

Although it was pointed out that 











Ohiohad prohibitory law nearly eight 
years ago, and that other states had 
adopted prohibition for over a half- 
century, the progress of the last twen- 
ty years has strongly indicated which 
way the wind was blowing. 

HON. RICHMOND P. HOBSON The prohibition movement now 























Sponsor for the prohibition amendment which came 
near passing in the lower house of Congress 


seems to have adequate financial sup- 
port to make a most formidable cam- 
paign. A feeling exists among the prohibition forces that the old-fashioned 
temperance advocate is entirely out of date and that nothing but compulsory 
prohibition will ever lead to eliminating the power and influence of the liquor 
interests. On the other hand, the brewers are actively insistent on divorcing 
themselves from distillery interests, and all hands setting their houses in order. 

The history of prohibition is an interesting study, showing how the tides 
have ebbed and flowed on the question. There are still miany sound thinkers 
who insist that temperance is a matter of education rather than edict, and that 
temperance in diet and temperance in eating among the people is even more 
essential to eliminate crime and promote the health and happiness of the 
people, than a campaign upon alcoholic beverages alone. The substitution of 
the drug habit, and a thirst for the more fiery beverages in states where liquor 
laws are enforced, is pointed out. Back of the prohibition movement is the 
influence of the churches that are growing every day more and more potential, 
together with the conviction of the average man that he would like to see all 
fo the evil influences of the saloon eliminated, no matter what his personal 
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ies or dislikes may be as concerns the so-called moderate use of intoxicating 


iquor as a beverage. 


The debate in itself was an interesting contribution to the history of the 
ixty-Third Congress, and recalled the popular demonstrations made on the 
st steps of the Capitol during 1914, indicating that public sentiment is 
eing thoroughly aroused on the prohibition proposition and that the Anti- 
saloon League hopes be a factor in the fate of many of the members nomi- 
,ated for the next Congress and attend to the fate of those who voted against 


the amendment. 


HERE was something impressive in the fact that Mr. Havenith, the 
Minister from Belgium, the little land that now controls a few square 
miles on the sands of the sea, north of the river Ypres, should dine with 


he Ambassador of Russia, cov- 
ering more contiguous area than 
ny other country in the world. 

The Chancellor at the Bel- 
sian Legation has not heard 
from his parents since August 
18. All the powers of our own 
state department and that of the 
foreign office of Great Britain 
and France have been unable 
to locate the parents of this 
young man and of thousands of 
others who have made inquiries. 
Whether they are living or dead 
no one knows. If dead, their 
graves are unknown. The mil- 
lions of unknown graves is a 
pathetic part of the gruesome 
war tragedy in Europe. A letter 
was received in Washington 
from a father captured and held 
prisoner in Germany, and sent 
through the mails to this coun- 
try to his son, only to disclose 
the fact revealed by another 
letter received from his mother 
from France, that husband and 
wife had been all these months 
within a half-mile of each other 
and neither knowing whether 
the other was dead or alive. 
For the mother still remains in 
French territory, anxiously 
waiting for some news of her 
husband taken prisoner in the 
early skirmish. 





























KING ALBERT OF BELGIUM 
It is predicted that when peace comes and the integrity of the 
Belgian nation is restored that he, who is every inch a king by 
right of birth, deed and worth, will hand over the scepter 
of the royal house to which he belongs to be the first president 
of the Belgian republic 
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On the walls at the Belgian legation the interest in the old paintings | 
diverted to that of a photograph showing a Belgian mother, wan, hung: 
and weary, carrying in her arms a babe, representing a vivid portrayal 
the Madonna of 1915, for in her arms she carried a nation—fathers, broth 
and sons had all gone to the front ready to meet their fate even if it me 
the extermination of the last soldier wearing the Belgian uniform—and 
babe represented the future Belgian. It has been felt that King Albert \ 
be the ‘‘young prince coming out of the North,” mentioned in Tolstoi’s p: 
phecies. From the very first he has proven his belief in the people. The ti: 
he spent in the United States had made Prince Albert a democrat in t! 
broadest sense of the word. When he delivered that famous proclamation 
the Belgian people he addressed them not with the paternal, royal usage 
“my people” or ‘‘my subjects,” but with the words ‘‘fellow-citizens,”’ whi 
was a significant evidence of his love and admiration for republican instit: 
tions. When peace comes and the integrity of the Belgian nation is restor« 


























READY FOR THE ENEMY 
The artillery has become one of the most important divisions of the army in recent years. The Germans use 
the covered field artillery to a great extent in their operations 


there are those who predict that King Albert, every inch a king by right of 
birth, deed, and worth, will hand over the scepter of the royal house to which 
he belongs to the people and become the first President of the Belgian Republic, 
emulating the example of our own Washington in becoming in fact a father 
to his country and a new Republic. This may prove the opening wedge for 
the “United States of Europe,” for it is only a question of time when Russia 
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i Germany and England will follow in the establishment of democracies 
| become a part of the great. federation which may some day be known as 
“United States of Europe.’”’ There has never been a time when the real 
rth of a man as an individual to his country has been so much appreciated 
at a time when royal edicts are sending forth to their death the flower of 
young manhood of Europe, without even the right to have participated in 
proceedings that led to the 
larations of a war, which has 
ide the deeds of the dark ages 
le to insignificance. The pur- 
uses made by foreign gov- 
iments of supplies for future 
lelivery would indicate that 
here is little hope for an end 
hostilities prior to the one 
ar and a half, which Kitch- 
ier of Khartoum declared the 
ir would last. When peace 
oes arrive the great responsi- 
bility of the United States to 
aintain an equilibrium be- 
veen nations will be food for 
ober and thoughtful reflection, 
ir crucial events must and will 
rowd swiftly, after the great 
world war has come to an end 
and peace is in sight. 











tions at Washington, in- 
cluding the visit of the 
Rev. “Billy’’ Sunday, there were 
few gatherings that indicated His addrcss at the Paoli Theatre was a masterly array of facts 
more strongly the intense, earn- gathered by a man whose experience in international affairs is 


| Yan: a month of sensa- 

















JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 


unrivalled 


est sentiment of the people for 
peace than that which assembled at the Paoli Theatre on a Sunday afternoon 
to declare itself on the great question of world-wide interest. 

The audience itself was representative, including senators, congressmen, 
and judges, to say nothing of the many eminent men living in Washington, 
now retired from public life. The stage was aglow with national colors. 
Senator Lawrence Y. Sherman presided and opened the discussion from the 
tandpoint of a member of the United States Senate, the body that deals 
directly with treaties and international affairs with the President. 

The address of John Hays Hammond was a masterly array of facts gathered 
by a man whose experience in international affairs is perhaps unrivalled by 
that of any citizen of the United States. Whether in South Africa, Europe, 
or the Orient, Mexico, North or South America, the intrepid John Hays 
Hammond has dealt with men and affairs. His dauntless courage was tested 
to the point of a death sentence. His presentation of the subject from the 
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angle of a business man was thorough and complete, and evoked enthusiastic 
applause. Dr. John Wesley Hill delivered an address which was frequently 
interrupted by applause, an exordium, as it were, that aroused to the highes: 
pitch the patriotic peace sentiment of the audience. The gathering wa 
significant in indicating the strong undercurrent of popular sentiment in th: 
national capital, which in turn reflects the feeling of the country in demandi: 
that peace is no longer a mere academic question, but a principle just as pr: 
eminent in maintaining the perpetuity and welfare of our own nation as th: 
declarations made in 1776 at Independence Hall. 


HE dreams of those who first projected the McKinley Birthplace Men 
sa rial at Niles, Ohio, are to be realized. The competition for prize design: 

was most interesting, the judges finally accepting that submitted b 
the firm of McKim, Mead and White, New York City. The awards wer 









































PROPOSED NATIONAL McKINLEY BIRTHPLACE MEMORIAL AT NILES, OHIO 


made without any knowledge of the identity of the several candidates on the 
part of the judges, as the plans were designated by numbers. When the 
sealed envelopes containing the names and numbers of the competitors were 
opened, it was found that the New York firm that has designed more of the 
famous public buildings of America than any other, had furnished the accepted 
design. 

The completed memorial will cost half a million dollars. This includes 
$250,000 for the building itself, and $250,000 for the site and endowment for 
repairs and maintenance. The site chosen by the city of Niles measures 396 
by 400 feet, fronting on the main street, and is both spacious and suitable. 
The chief architect is already on the ground, and January 30 (McKinley’s 
birthday), was appropriately celebrated by work actually beginning on the 
Memorial. The city of Niles has authorized $125,000 in bonds, which will 
insure a suitable maintenance for the Memorial. Over $175,000 have already 
been raised, and many people are still sending in their contributions to swell 





COLONEL JOSEPH G. BUTLER 
To Mr. Butler must be awarded a great deal of the credit for the*erection7of_the McKinley Birthplace 
Meir orial at Niles, Ohio 
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the amount to the desired $250,000. To complete the sum life membe:- 
ships of one dollar each are being’ offered. Upon payment of a dollar each 
contributor will receive a handsomely engraved certificate and portrait 
President McKinley. The completed structure will contain a library, 
auditorium and a relic room, where documents, emblems and relics connect: 1 
with the life and career of President McKinley will be preserved. 

The editor cannot refer to the efforts resulting in this appropriate Memori.:! 
in the birthplace of William McKinley, without an allusion to the boyhoo1 
friend of the martyr President, Colonel J. G. Butler of Youngstown, who h 
been so active in this work. The Memorial Association was organized by ; 
Act of Congress, the members of the board being John G. Milburn of New Yor! 
J. G. Schmidlapp of Cincinnati, W. A. Thomas of Niles, Myron T. Herri: 
of Cleveland, and Colonel Butler. 

As McKinley was the Spanish War President, Spanish War veterans ha\ 
taken a special interest in this Memorial. Part of the fund contributed b 
them will be used to preserve relics of the war of 98. If the wishes of Presiden’ 
McKinley could have been consulted, a memorial of this kind—practical i: 
every phase and utilized every day for the benefit of the people and especiall 
for the people of the old home town in which he was born—would have appeale« 
strongly to the generous and sympathetic spirit of the man whose administra 
tion is associated with days of prosperity and progress and marking th: 
period when the United States of America took its place as a world power in 
the full and unmeasured sense’of the term. 


NE of the hardest worked and most sought of all members of the Presi- 

O dent’s Cabinet is the Postmaster General, especially when a change of 

administration has occurred. For over two years Albert Sidney Burleson 

has been at the helm of the post office craft, and a lively two years it has been. 

In his office in the corner of the castle-turreted Post Office Building he has the 

portraits of two Democratic and two Republican predecessors to look down 

upon him at work as Napoleon wished the Sphinx to look down upon his 

soldiers in Egypt. Efficiency and economy have been two watchwords with 

Mr. Albert Burleson ever since he began his active and successful career as a 
Texas congressman. His Scotch forbears gave him the inherited instinct of 

looking out for the waste. He asked Congress for an appropriation, and it 

was given him—about $20,000,000, which he was told by the legislators to 

spend on rural free delivery. Here he began to look into things, and found 

carriers on rural routes who had started with $300 in 1896, receiving now $1,200 

per year. He found some carriers with motor cycles covering their routes in 
two hours where the roads were good. This is why he insists that this work 
should be let out to contract, as were the star routes of years ago and thus save 
millions to the government. The one special hobby of the Postmaster General 
has been parcel post, and the report of 1914 makes interesting reading, dis- 
closing for the first time the absence of a deficit in the operating expenses of 
the Post Office Department. He watched the development of the “farmer 
to consumer trade,” seeing North Carolina fresh eggs sold to consumers 
in Washington at thirty-six cents, when the market price in Washington city 
called for fifty to fifty-five cents for the untainted fruit of the hennery. The 
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Postmaster at Washington, D. C., even published pamphlets giving the names 

farmers who could supply direct, and all went well till some of the farmers 

ew wise and boosted toward the top market price. All around, the success 

parcel post has been most gratifying to Mr. Burleson, and he is utilizing 

ie room, vacated by the city 

Washington post office for 

1e new building near the Union 
ation, to extend the work. 








EFORE leaving for his post 
B at Buenos Aires, Ambassa- 
dor Stimson paid a touch- 
ing tribute to his friends and 
eighbors who gathered to bid 
im godspeed. He spoke of his 
ove of the ocean, and how 
“running away to sea’”’ was an 
experience often included in the 
‘urriculum of the education of 
the enterprising Massachusetts 
boy in the ‘‘good old times.”’ 
He related in this connection 
the story of his Uncle Ben, who 
ran away to sea nearly a cen- 
tury ago and was the first of his 
family to see La Plata. He sailed 
on the little brig “‘Pilgrim,’’ and 
had as a companion Richard 
H. Dana, who wrote as the 
result of that long voyage his 
famous classic of sea life—‘‘Two 
Years Before the Mast.” 
Mr. Stimson called attention 
to the fact that during the last vnenctnctrdnacealvanesrnbrettinalienen 
half-century the sea has not been HON. FREDERIC J. STIMSON 
o free to us in Massachusetts The first ambassador from the United States to Argentina 
as of yore, because American 
Commerce has been shackled by legislation, by manufacturing investment, 
and by the development of the railroads in the West. Even the waterways 
at our doors are not utilized. He pointed out that the events of this year had 
opened up a great opportunity for making the sea free to American ships again. 
He paid a splendid tribute to the Argentine Republic, which was discovered 
in 1515, over a century before Plymouth Rock, and showed that it was the 
first of the South American republics to obtain its independencé. 
Ambassador Stimson goes to Buenos Aires not only as a mere perfunctory 
representative, but as one whose heart, soul, and interest has been centered 
in this republic for many years, and he has taken up his work with the purpose 
of trying to induce the people of South America to think and figure more in 
dollars and cents than in the pounds and shillings sterling of English currency. 
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One great American bank has been established there, and there is a new line 
of steamers soon to be put in commission. But above all, he feels that our 


South American sisters unite with us as guardians of the peace of the western 
world. 





HERE had been a gathering of loyal Germans who had protested again.: 
the inclination of the American papers to publish news favorable +. 
the allies. Among them was one little German recently arrived, who wa 

having difficulty in expressing himself in English, but with true Americ: 
spirit he was undaunted and proceeded to use the language of his adopte: 
country. 


He said, ““‘You know Germany will wins. The French, they dudes, th 
no good fighters. The British—they bull-dogs; they bark—they don’t bit: 
The Russians—they run like blazes. The Servians—they shneak avay. But 
dem busy allies, I don’t know about dem. Dey might be fighters!’’ This i 
right in line with the well-punctured joke on neutrality spoken of in under 
tones about the White House, of the Scotchman who declared, ‘‘I am neutral 
strictly neutral. I don’t care who licks the Germans.” This seems to indicate 
after all that the Irish bull is the foundation of the jokes and near-jokes that 
float in and out of the cloakroom and hotel corridors in Washington. 


HO that ever met John Muir can think of him as gone beyond the 
natural world he loved so intensely? It seems but yesterday that | 
wandered with him through the petrified forest in Arizona. He drov: 

us out to those wonderful petrifactions in a covered wagon, and his favorite 
daughter, who died later of tuberculosis, handled the reins, in a khaki gown, 
with the free step and flowing hair of a typical 
Arizona girl. How inspiring it was to sit on the fallen 
crystallized trees and listen to John Muir as he talked 
of the eons and infinite cycles which had passed 
since these great monarchs of the forest that here lay 
ossified—trunk, limb and branch—were first swept 
down in some tremendous cataclysm. 

He was a soft-spoken and simple man with a gray 
beard and gentle eyes. All the great wonders of the 
West were known to him, not only scientifically but 
personally. It was John Muir who discovered the 
great glacier in Alaska which was named for him, 
and in fact his name will go down in history as one of 
the most eminent of American scientists. 

He went to the West as an immigrant, and today 
can iio Satan tains his memory is associated with the summit of El Capi- 
One of California's greatest  t@N in the Yosemite Valley. The monuments for John 

nature writers Muir are the eternal and everlasting wonders of Nature 

which he explored and wrote about. What he has 
done for the recognition of our great natural wonders in the national devel- 
opment of the republic can never be repaid by merely public honors. His 
name, like that of Lincoln, belongs to the ages. It was Muir who penetrated 
furthest into the mysteries of the big trees of California, and he went into the 
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very depths of their great secrets and told the world about it. During the 
brief meetings that I enjoyed with John Muir, in the very midst of the awful 

nd splendid majesty of our greatest natural scenes, he preserved the sim- 
plicity of a man at his own fireside, and yet was master of all that human 
knowledge had been able to glean 
of the mysterious part. 

He never enjoyed hunting 

ish or game. He just observed 
‘enery and life in all their 
phases and yet always seemed to 
keep in mind the duty of observ- 
iug for others. During the most 
strenuous episodes of the wild 
west he never carried firearms, 
for the great loving heart of 
Nature seemed to be his protec- 
tion. He loved the wilderness 
and absorbed the meaning of its 
physical manifestations. He was 
one of the first to bring to this 
generation the ideals that make 
the adventures of the explorer a 
study rather than a destruction. 
The great Alaskan glacier will be 
his fitting memorial on the map of 
the world, and his life work from 
early youth to advancing age was 
that of the earnest crusader in The editor of oe Wael hain aie party of sight- 
behalf of saving our great nation- seers with John Muir in the petrified forest of Arizona 
al parks and preserving for the 
people the wonders and miracles that Nature had performed which can never 
be duplicated or replaced by the hand of man. What a priceless heritage! 

We cannot say “goodby”’ to John Muir. He will just live on and on in the 
memory of all who have felt the charm of his gentle blue eyes and kindly 
smile, or who have ever read of those loving tributes and narratives into which 
he has interwoven the romance of Nature and the love of the beautiful and 
mayestic. 





























HE cycle of events at the White House would be incomplete as adminis- 
trations come and go, without recording a White House marri: ge and 
a birth. 

On the third Sunday in January, 1915, Woodrow Wilson walked on the 
White House grounds prouder and happier of the distinction conferred upon 
him that day, as a grandfather, than of being President of the United States. 
The halo of this distinction is as marked on the face of a President as upon 
any other of the citizens of the Republic. The silk hat was worn with an air 
of family pride that even executive honors could not rival. 

The one thing that always arouses the united respect of the American 
people is a reference to the ‘‘President of the United States.’’ There is some- 
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thing about the use of these words that implies loyalty to institutions and t 
flag rather than the following of an individual, but that leader carrying + 
honors always commands the interest of the people. 

When the toast is proposed or the announcement is made with referen 
to the “President of the United States,” it is a compliment to the dignity a: 
the loyalty of a nation which has prevailed since the days of George Washin 
ton. The hopes and aspirations of the Democracy have defied the propheci 
of De Tocqueville and Maca 
lay, that the republic of t! 
United States would prove 
rope of sand. As long as tl! 
White House remains a hon 
reflecting the everyday life « 
the American people, where 
President can still remain a: 
American citizen in the ful 
sense of the word, and claim hi 
rights and privileges as a grand- 
father, there is little to fear fron 
the dire prophecies of the writer 
basking in the favor of a royalty, 
isolated in palaces and living 
apart from the people. The 
grandfather’s clock in the White 
House is still keeping good time. 








VERY time I meet a man 
EF, in Washington who knew 
Abraham Lincoln I feel like 
shaking his hand twice. The 
other day I was chatting with an 
Daughter of the oats akan either s and mother of old soldier who was on guard at 
the latest White House baby. the White House for some time 
during the War. He frequently 
saw the President and said that there was something about him that made 
everyone instinctively raise their hats to him. ‘He had a kindly eye,”’ con- 
tinued my friend, Captain Osborn, “‘but there was something stern and com- 
manding in it. When I was in charge of the convalescent ward at Emery 
Hospital, back of the Capitol, on the hill, he came one day with Mrs. Lin- 
coln, and brought flowers and went about among the soldiers. He put his 
hand on this man’s-head and that always with a cheery word. There was 
ever a gleam of humor where he stopped if only for a few minutes. As I 
followed him through the hospital it seemed as though a wave of sunshine was 
sweeping through the wards. 

“The President had a careworn look and his skin was leathery and rough, 
but it was a face and figure that one could never forget. When Lincoln walked 
along with his hands behind him, from the Capitol over to the hospital, there 
was something beneficent in his very physical presence. He seemed to radiate 
unconsciously a spirit that made us all feel that we were linked to him, and he 
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us. And now today when I go to Washington, I just follow around to the 

very spots where I saw Lincoln and look upon them as hallowed ground.” 
My friend also told me a new Lincoln story, or at least one I had never 
ard before. It runs as follows: 
A messenger boy climbing the stairs was ushered into the executive office, 
wring a telegram. Mr. Lincoln was sitting at the head of the table and put 
his spectacles to readit. It was from an importunate office-seeker in Illinois, 
io felt that upon his efforts alone had depended the election of Lincoln, and 
a consequence he was insistent on some reward. Lincoln read the name and 
turned to his secretary nearby. ‘Look here, Lamont,” he said, “‘if this man 

er gets to Washington he will stay here longer than I will, and we must do 
something. He says his boy is ill in the army and would like to have him sent 
to Washington ‘where I can meet him and see you. His mother wants him 
home.’ Just have him sent home as he should be and telegraph our good 





























NATIVE TROOPS FROM ALGIERS 
Now doing duty on the battle line in France as allies‘of the republic 


friend, ‘Your boy will be sent direct home on a furlough. His mother wins.’ ” 
In all the mass of detail and worry, suffering and woe, Lincoln never overlooked 
the individuality of each case. There was no massing of individuals under the 
card index system as we have it today. Every human being was an individual 
unit to Abraham Lincoln. Everybody seems to love to talk about Lincoln, 
and no story is counted too good to be ascribed to him. As the years come 
and go, the life and character of Abraham Lincoln ‘grow ever dearer to the 
hearts of the people. 
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EDERAL inspection is going a long way today when it wrests from 
women their respective ages for analysis. The census tells many secrets, 
and the ages and occupations of women present some interesting reve- 

lations. In the decade from 1900 to 1910 the proportion of the males in pro- 
fessional life in the United States decreased from sixty-five to sixty-thre: 
per cent, while the proportion of the females so employed increased from 
thirty-four to thirty-six per cent. In actual figures the number of mal 

increased 323,768 and the number of females 242,821. In 1910 there were 
four women in professional service to every seven men, a large proportion 
of the women being teachers. 

For all occupations covered by the United States census report, the males 
constituted seventy-eight per cent and the females twenty-two per cent. 
Compared with the year 1900, there were eighty-one per cent males and nine- 
teen per cent females, showing a decrease during the decade of three per cent 
for the men and a corresponding increase for women. These figures seem to 
point to the conclusion that with the agitation for women’s suffrage, the 
young ladies are turning their attention to the practical phases of professional 
life, which cannot fail to give them splendid qualifications as voters. If this 
proportion of increase continues a few more decades, the men may find them- 
selves confronted with the necessity of creating some new professions, fully 
barricaded against feminine competition, or suffer in the census return 
exposures. 


display is concerned, is the Post Office Department, where a giant flag 

flutters in the court surrounded by giant palms and other verdure of 
the tropics. There is something U. S. A. about it all. The department has 
witnessed many a hard-fought post-office contest and the busy feet of appli- 
cants and their friends still travel thither. The congressman takes some of 
the burden, and lots of the blame, if a Democrat, but Vermont, one of the two 
states that went Republican, has given the department much trouble. First 
a delegate comes who says that Murphy is all right and Duffy is not fit. Then 
Duffy delegates arrive and insist that Murphy is the scoundrel and Duffy is 
a daisy. 

There are rules about patronage, but each man believes he is the exception, 
and the process of appointing a postmaster in contested districts is a Kilkenny 
fight to the doors of the Senate, fought out to the last detail in executive 
session. General Burleson tactfully handles the proposition. One congress- 
man has thirteen applicants for one post office—all friends and all competent. 
He showed them how to get into a room and play for the rubber, but they 
wouldn’t—and there you are. With all the tilts on patronage the mail service 
continues, for the people must be served. The Postmaster General through Mr. 
Maddox has provided that every letter and piece of mail directed to belliger- 
ent nations shall be delivered intact at the boundaries. Contrary to general 
notions, German mail does not go on English ships or through England, but 
on neutral ships direct to the boundary. What the individual government 
may do with mail for its home folks is another matter. Mail is now and has 
been moving two and three times a week that does travel through British 


° *HE most inspiring department in Washington, as far as patriotic and floral 
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countries. The English and French mail is taken in English and French ships 
as mail, but all German and Austrian mail goes via Italy or Holland on neutral 
vessels employed under special contract on a basis of four and one-half cents 
r parcels and paper actual 
weight and thirty-five cents for ] 
tters—all in sealed pouches. 
Great credit is due the de- 
partment for the careful and 
neutral way in which foreign 
mail is handled, and the criti- 
cism of some belligerents in this 
country is baseless. 














EW incidents of my many 
} Washington memories sur- 

pass in vivid and national 
interest the contest in Congress 
a decade or so ago when Senator 
Marcus A. Hanna, through the 
sheer force of his logic, argument 
and personal influence, made pos- 
sible the Pan'iama Canal. He 
brought about, in a few hours, in 
the Congress of the United States 
a radical change of sentiment, 
such as had never before been ac- 
complished by a single member 
and surpassed all records of elo- 
quence and intrigue. 

The crisis had been reached 
when the Canal Commission of 
1897, largely in consequence of 
the extortionate demand of the 
French concessionaires for one 
hundred millions, made a report PREACHING POR PROGINETION 


unanimously and emphatically in In a most sensational sermon delivered in Philadelphia the 
favor of the Nicaragua route. The ss dey of Jananey forty thoumand voter in the audience of 
Senate passed the bill, but Speak- “Philadelphia dry in 1916” 
er Reed delayed action upon it in 
the House. There were few Panama advocates in those days. The obstacles in 
the way of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty were presented, and a new agreement 
with the English government was rejected by the Senate. Not until 1901 
was the arrangement consummated with Great Britain which developed into 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, over which there was so much discussion of 
the right of the United States to exempt from Canal tolls our coastwise 
commerce. , 

Senator Hanna was a business man, and as soon as a reasonable price was 
set by the French company on their plant and work on the Canal, the Com- 
mission revised its decision in favor of the Panama route. Before this report 
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was submitted, however, the House of Representatives had almost unani- 
mously passed a bill favoring the Nicaraguan route, at a cost of one hundred and 
eighty millions, appropriating ten millions of the amount to begin work imme- 
diately. Even an amendment offered, leaving the choice of routes to t! 
President, was rejected. For two months the Committees on Inter-Oce 
Canals of the two Houses of Congress combined to take testimony on the su}- 
ject, and in March reported in favor of the Nicaraguan route. 

Senator Hanna presented a minority report and went to work hamm«r 
and tongs. There was something of the methods of Bismarck in the forcefu! 
way in which “Uncle Mark” carried things before him. It was a gigant 
commercial proposition, but a great business man as well as a great statesma 
was there ready for the emergency. He had studied the situation from 
practical standpoint and had formed his own conclusions on independent and 
accurate investigations. He told me afterwards that he read every book 
available on the subject and studied surveys and plans, consulted practical 
navigators and gathered information as he would have investigated a great 
business proposition in which he and his friends were vitally interested. 
Volumes of testimony wer 
taken. Senator Morgan, lon; 
the determined advocate oi 
the Nicaraguan Canal, wa 
obdurate, and the fight grew 
hot. Finally Senator Spooner 
offered an amendment to the 
Hepburn bill, although es- 
sentially a new measure 
authorizing the President to 
purchase the franchise and 
plant of the French company 
for not more than forty mil- 
lions, secure by treaty from 
Colombia the Canal Zone 
and proceed with the con- 
struction of the Canal. 

This amendment was the 
first thing that sounded like 
business in canal construc- 
tion, and the most impor- 
tant speech Senator Hanna 
ever made was on a hot July 
Copyright, Panama-Pacific International Exposition day, when, from two sheets 
of paper before him, giving 


SOUTH PORTAL, PALACE OF EDUCATION the page titles of reference 


This doorway, over thirty feet in height, overlooks the South Gardens i j 
and the Fine Arts Lagoon. The style is early Italian Renaissance with books and re odrws ts with 


fluted Roman columns which he was barricaded, he 

made the great fight that 

resulted in the choice of the Panama Canal route. Senators who have served 
for years agreed that it was certainly one of the most effective speeches ever 
made in the Senate, for it actually changed and won over many opponents of 
the Panama route. Senator Frye insisted that Senator Hanna had converted 
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ore Senators in one speech than any other man he had ever known, heard, 

r read about. When the final roll call was announced, some of the Nicaragua- 

ejged Senators voted for the Panama Canal rather than go on record as 
acainst a Canal at that time when the demand was insistent. 

How well I remember the magical effect of that speech. The House of 
2 -presentatives cheerfully reversed its action of a short time before and agreed 

the decision of the Senate, 

nd the Panama Canal became a 
sibility. Senator Hanna had 
first favored the Nicaraguan 
ute, and in describing just 

* and how he had changed 

mind, he influenced others 

cause he had mastered the 
ubject. 

Asthe day of the official open- 
ing of the Canal approaches, this 
sidelight of history assumes 
greater prominence, for it was 
Mark A. Hanna who seized the 
opportunity and gave the first 
actual impetus to action on 
building a canal. When monu- 
ments are erected to the builders 
of the Panama Canal—and what 
more fitting adornment can be 








found for the little beauty spots 
along the canal than monuments 
to the men who created and 
constructed that great artery 
of commerce ?—one to Marcus 
A. Hanna should have a place 
among them. 


: ‘HE first days of every con- 




















gressional session witness HON. REED SMOOT 

___ a decided revival of remin- Yh fit went seven ie Me party iti position wo the 
iscences. Passing by the corner thereby joining the record speech-making class of the Senate 

of the Raleigh Hotel, a former 

federal official stopped to tell me that here was where the old Pension Office 
once stood. “It was here that the first telephone south of New York was 
operated, and that was not so many years ago.”” He began holding his hand 
to his ear for the response. At that time Commissioner of Pensions Bentley 
had a telephone connecting his desk on the first floor with that of a young 
clerk, Mr. James A. Whitcomb, five floors above. All was excitement as the 
instrument and lines were being adjusted by Alexander Graham Bell in person 
and the same familiar buzzing sound and cracking that we now hear on the 
wire materialized. As young Whitcomb, five stories above, heard the voice of 
the chief clerk, Joe Hobbs, of the Pension Department for the first time, he 
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could scarcely believe his own ears. He did not use any such dignified and 
sublime phrase as was sent over the first telegraph wire by Morse at Balti- 
more: ‘‘What hath God wrought.” He did use a phrase that seemed very 
appropriate, but would not convey the same sublime apostrophe. It wa 
four word portion of the salutation “‘hello’’ now so common. That was the 
beginning of the “‘hello’’ habit. “Is that you, Jim?” asked the voice fron 
downstairs. “It’s me. Don’t you know my dulcet whistling voice?” 
sounds like you, but your whistle sounds rough for this time of day.”” Thi 
preliminary conversation occurred before the dignified deputy commission¢r, 
General Clark, took up the instrument and used a dignified official tone. The 
instrument called a toy at the Philadelphia Centennial in 1876 is now on near|y 
every desk, and the American “hello’’ was evolved with cheery greetings. 
Tradition has it that the clerk upstairs reported to the distinguished com- 
missioner that his resignation had been demanded. The word of four letters 
was the response in a gruff tone—‘‘Hell—Oh I say,” and the connection wa: 
broken, but the thousands of telephone girls are repeating today the magic 
‘‘hello” launched with the flying voice waves by Alexander Graham Bell in the 
first telephonic conversation in Washington. 


HAT old-time methods of asking for office have passed away appears 
from a story told me of the Hayes administration. There was a coterie 
of young men who had worked night and day during the campaigns 

of the National Republican Committee, translating speeches and sending out 
documents, and working without pay in the arduous way before telephones 
and typewriters. The headquarters of the chairman, Zach Chandler, were 
in his office in the Interior Department. Many a night they were at it until 
the early hours of the morning, watching the situation in close states. It was 
from this office that Zach Chandler sent the famous telegram, ‘‘We have two 
hundred and eighty-two electoral votes and Hayes is elected.”” The intense 
feeling that followed in the electoral commission is matter of historical interest 
in the administration of Rutherford B. Hayes and the life of Samuel J. Tilden. 

On the day after the inauguration one of the young men most active and 
prominent in the work of the national committee felt that it was time to make 
his application to be appointed consul at Belfast, which was one of the best 
posts abroad, paying upwards of $7,500 a year—worth working for. He felt 
with supreme satisfaction that the results he had accomplished and the record 
of his work with Zach Chandler might be sufficient, but twelve distinguished 
Senators and Congressmen offered to go with him and make it a stirring and 
inspiring personal endorsement. It was raining and the young candidate 
secured carriages and had it all planned carefully so as to have only those 
people who were congenial together in the carriages. There was a party of 
twelve Senators and Congressmen and with the applicant it numbered thir- 
teen. Among them were James G. Blaine, Senator Lot Morrill and Congress- 
man Tyler of Vermont, and Daniel Vorhees, the tall sycamore of the Wabash, 
as a lone representative of democracy, who could never repress his sense of 
humor even on sad state occasions. 

The carriages arrived at the White House, and the party gravely walked 
into the executive office. President Hayes was sitting at his desk playing 
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with a pencil. He listened to the tributes paid by the distinguished states- 
men to the young man. It was an endorsement from the cradle—complete 
and well deserved—an endorsement such as few young men ever have received 
at the White House. The President fumbled the papers on the table nervously, 
but did not seem to pay much attention to the words of praise. Blaine did 
t like the President personally, and there were even then a few indications 
the factional cleavage of 
Republican party, but in 
flush of victory and the 
icipation of patronage, 
-verybody seemed to be 
enthusiastic and united. 
When the speakers had 
finished, the rain was still 
dripping against the White 
House window panes and 
added to the gloomy aspect 
out of doors. Hearing the 
praise bestowed upon him, 
the young man stood mod- 
estly and respectfully by, 
presenting a picture of the 
old-time method of applying 
for office. As they started 
to leave, the President re- 
marked in cool, grave tones, 
‘Tl appreciate what you have 
said, but I have already 
made up my mind and the LINCOLN’S OFFICE CHAIR 
a ppoin tment lies on my Now a part of the famous Oldroyd,Lincoln collection in Washington 
desk. I am here to serve 
the people of the United States—and no one else.’’ He had selected a distant 
relative for the position. This was probably one of the first acts that made 
the Hayes administration so unpopular with his party. As the cortege left 
the White House, the tall form of Senator Lot Morrill was drawn to its full 
height and he turned in the portico and remarked, ‘‘This is the first time I 
have had the pleasure of calling upon President Hayes, and I think it will be 
the last’—and it was. It is said that few Presidents were more unpopular 
with the leaders of his party in the matter of the distribution of patronage. 
Mrs. Hayes was a popular and hospitable woman and the first to banish wine 
from the White House table, but there were no invitations for the party to 
dine that day. The crestfallen procession of carriages that left the White 
House that rainy afternoon in March, 1877, were not filled with occupants 
shouting Hayes and Wheeler, and Samuel J. Tilden became suddenly popular. 






































PERSONAL tax assessment against the famous ‘Lincoln Collection’”’ 
A called forth a strenuous appeal from Osborn H. Oldroyd, the owner, 
who, in 1893, was induced to bring the souvenirs from Springfield, 
Illinois, to the house at 516 Tenth Street, Northwest, in which Abraham 
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Lincoln died, by a memorial association created in Congress for the pur): 
of preserving historic houses in the city of Washington. 

The late Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller was president, with sevent:.. 
distinguished associates, among whom were Gen. John M. Schofield, Hon. 
John W. Foster, Professor S. P. Langley, J. C. Bancroft Davis, A. R. Spof- 
ford and John Hay. 

They tried to induce Congress to purchase the celebrated house, but i 
was three years before they succeeded, and during two years of that perio: 
Mr. Oldroyd was permitted to charge an admission fee to said house in ord; 
to pay a rent amounting to one hundred dollars per month. During this time 
the receipts at the door, according to Mr. Oldroyd’s statement, averaged 
only forty-seven dollars and fifty cents a month. When the United States 
Government finally purchased the property, the Secretary of War gave Mr. 
Oldroyd permission to remain in the house as caretaker and to charge an 
admission fee until Congress made different arrangements. He has been en- 
couraged to remain, although it is not his wish or pleasure to charge admission 
to the house. There have been admitted, free of charge, more than four 
thousand of the school children of Washington; many other free admissions 
were also granted. On a number of the anniversaries of the birthday 0! 
Abraham Lincoln there has been admitted without charge as many as twely: 
hundred persons. Mr. Oldroyd claims that he is performing a patriotic work 
and not a money-making one, He declares that if the personal tax assess- 
ment is continued he will be forced to sell the collection. The personal tax 
appraisers have no authority to cancel an assessment of this character. Onl) 
a special act of Congress can give relief in such cases. 

It is understood that the United States government has under consid- 
eration the purchase of the property surrounding the Lincoln house for the 
purpose of erecting a stone court around the site, when the people will b« 
accorded free admission to the same, as to all other public buildings. 


UTURE generations of bird lovers will remember with gratitude Senator 
George Payne McLean of Connecticut, for one of the first and important 
acts of his work in the Senate was a bill incorporated as an amendment 

in the agricultural appropriation bill, for the protection of the feathered 
songsters. 

Senator McLean was born on a farm in Simsbury, Connecticut, and at- 
tended the public schools. Having graduated from the Hartford High School, 
he became a newspaper reporter. His one ambition was to become a lawyer and 
he studied in the office of Henry C. Robinson in Hartford; in 1881 he was 
admitted to the bar and since then he has been recognized as one of the best 
read and ablest lawyers in Connecticut. 

When scarcely turned twenty-six Senator McLean “shied his castor into 
the (political) arena.’’ In 1884 he was clerk of the Board of Pardons, and in 
1885 became a member of the Commission to revise the Statute Laws of the 
State of Connecticut. A year later he was elected to the State Senate and from 
1892 to 1896 was United States District Attorney for Connecticut. In 1900 
he was elected governor on a reform platform and was looked upon as one of the 
best governors of the state. In 1911 he was chosen United States Senator and 
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work at Washington has been recognized as that of one of the ablest men 
the Senate. His early training and long experience in the legal profession 
n to have especially equipped him for the work at Washington. He is 
ry popular among the people of his state, and still maintains a residence 
his native town 
Simsbury, giving 
his state that 
iscientious devo- 
m that would be 
pected of a man 
ared under the in- 
ence of the severe 
id enduring ideals 
the early citizens 
the republic. 








VEN amid the 
whirlwind of 
latter-day leg- 

islation, there are a 
few philosophers 
that sit down and 
think matters out 
and sound the clar- 
ion note that stimu- 
lates thoughtful 
onsideration of 
public questions. In 
a recent address be- 
fore the members of 
the Colorado Bar 
Association, Hon. Charles Nagel, former Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
delivered an address that has attracted widespread attention. He presented the 
case as a lawyer would a brief and it not only tingles with interest but takes a 
sweeping survey of the situation, contemplating the causes and effects. 

At the outset he insists that the people have concluded that the country is 
suffering from a surfeit of statutory law. Mr. Nagel pointed out how in Amer- 
ica we have to deal with a much more complicated system of government than 
the peoples in most countries and he shows that the dual system of our govern- 
ment contemplated legislation and administration in one national and thirteen 
state jurisdictions and was inaugurated at a time when conflicts in the rela- 
tions between the several states were not likely to arise, as at the present time. 

He declares that it is necessary to engraft the broad principles of anti- 
monopoly law upon our national system, and that this system was necessarily 
unbalanced if in addition to its own regulations of interstate commerce, forty- 
eight different states are encouraged to legislate at variance upon the subject. 
Mr. Nagel quotes from Lord Haldane, saying that law is the idealism of char- 
acter,and further recalls that Ihering insisted that law is an uninterrupted 
labor not of state power only, but of the entire people. Further, he said that 




















LET US HAVE PEACE 
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we are coming to a greater dependence on executive power and that a mistake 
of William Howard Taft, as President, was in conducting himself too con- 
scientiously as a Constitutional President, elected by a free people, under a 
representative form of government, when the country was unaccustomed to 
it. He called attention to the fact that we teach and think too much of the 
mere practice and enactment of law and too little of its history and philosophy. 
The comprehension of law is more necessary to the coming generations than a 
smattering of Latin and Greek. The appreciation and limitations of law vive 
a clear and comprehensive expression, which are in the last analysis essential 
to the maintenance of liberty. 

The address has been printed in pamphlet form and has already evoked a 
great deal of discussion among students of law and aroused a widespread 
popular interest that does not usually attach to the discussion of technical and 
legal questions, but one cannot read it without being impressed with the idea 
that Mr. Nagel is a deep and thorough student of men and affairs, as well as 
of the philosophy of law and its purposes. 





EGISTERED at the Shoreham Hotel was a European gentleman who 
R was the living image of Charles Dickens, that Charles Dickens whom 
we best know from pictures of him taken at the height of his popularity, 
after his last visit to America. Realizing that nearly every home in the United 
States has a set of Dickens, the very presence of this Englishman, who seemed 
to appreciate his resemblance, set me to renewing old pleasures, and after 
dipping into the Pickwick papers, Martin Chuzzlewit and the American Notes, 
I came across that charming biography written by Gilbert K. Chesterton. 
The life of Dickens, with its blended fun and pathos, and its close and 
intimate study of common people is re-read today from the viewpoint of his 
influence upon world affairs. Dickens made his characters so lifelike that we 
go about now and then trying to find their counterparts. In his analysis of 
character, it seems as if every thought and impulse of the average person is 
expressed in some way, and the characters of Dickens seem to have their 
counterpart in every city and assembly of men. We find a Nicholas Nickleby 
and Mrs. Nickleby, and all the other people who have misfortunes and love 
to talk about them, for the experience of past years is one of the real gayeties 
of old age, when memory becomes a motion picture of people and places. 
The American part of Martin Chuzzlewit is a satire and still worth study- 
ing in these days. While this part of Martin Chuzzlewit was supposed to be a 
caricature of America, the question now comes up if America is not a caricature 
of England? The life of Dickens itself,.is altogether a most graphic tale, 
and when one finds two Congressmen, in the thick of a debate, discussing 
the respective merits of Dickens and Thackeray, it shows that the literature 
of incident and adventure, ‘‘the story of stories,’’ still draws its charm from 
everyday life, perhaps the reason that Dickens as a reformer is being studied 
anew. Dickens, the novelist, understood the people of the street; and after a 
discussion I held after I had found myself ‘“‘Dickenized,’’ so to speak, someone 
happily remarked that we “had had a Dickens of a time,’’ and the Dickens 
enthusiast insisted that he was going at the first opportunity to interject a 
chapter of Dickens into the Congressional Record. 







































lay is spent; the shadows grow and lengthen into nig 
Across the field now horror-strewn. with victims of the fight. : 
And on the sodden battle-field with grass-blades dripping red 


wo fallen enemies of war yet stir among its dead. 


e they give is ebbing fast--it is the price they pay, ; 
Grim war has shown its cruel might, and onward swept its way. 
\Jone, deserted, left to die, each look is understood, 
For Death at last has offered them a common brotherhood. 
hts of home and loved ones, too, that each can understand, ; 
the crimson sod and clasp each other's hand ry 


And gazing at the starlit sky each breathes his dying prayer, . 





_ 

























The midnight hour, the darkest hour that human gnef tan know 
Now follows on the death-choked day, and brings its piteous woe, 
As women dread to look, yet must if they would know the worst, 


Thre yugh lists of dead and nussing men, for those they loved and nursed 


The eager eyes scan through the names with hearts faint and afraid 
The lowered heads proclaim the truth, their sacrifice is made 

And children, clinging to their skirts, too small to understand, 

i Are dancing with the music of a passing martial band. 


Dumb to words of sympathy and dumb to every cry 
Again is felt the parting kiss when he marched off--to die. 
Homeward, heart-sick, wondering why, they stagger in their grief 
To find their consolatiogge- religion's sweet belief. 
Oar ; 
. > . | p> . 
If matters not how goes the day, the world must count its loss, 
i, And those who suffer.on and on, alone must bear the cross. 

















PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON 
He said recently that the people may have a chance to say what they think of him and his ideas 
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E returns of the fall elections 
in 1914 indicate how the lines 
are forming for the presiden- 
tial battle of 


hard-fought local 
and state cam- 
paign was inspired 
by the conviction 
that the candidate 
might win on this 
or that party issue 
and be so groomed 
later as to become 
a promising candi- 
date. It has been 
the experience of 
previous presiden- 
tial campaigns, 
however, that the 
best laid plans 
often go awry. 
There is always a 
sequence of events 
that lead up to 
logical and inev- 
itable results that 
few seem to be 
able to foresee 
with any degree 
of accuracy. True, 
some may discern 
the cause of a 
lefeat, or of pop- 
ular endorsement, 
but study of the 
events that have 
led up to success 


1916. Many a 


Copyright by Pirie MacDonald, N.Y. 
GOVERNOR CHARLES S. WHITMAN 
While the present governor of New York is at present 
unknown to the West and the country at large in the way 
that people like to know a candidate for the presidency, yet 
Mr. Whitman’s friends insist that there is time for that 
before the skirmish of 1916 
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or defeat in former struggles for the 
presidency from] the earliest history of 
the Republic furnish us no general rule 
without its numerous exceptions. 


The 
innovation of the 
primaries has 
made radical 
changes in politi- 
cal predictions. 
There are no 
longer ‘“‘close” or 
“solid” states, 
especially in the 
north, and old- 
time calculations 
have gone “glim- 
mering.”’ Under 
old methods and 
conditions, some 
calculation could 
be made of the 
way the vote was 
going in New 
York. This state 
and Indiana have 
always been re- 
garded as the 
pivotal states that 
control elections, 
and even the nom- 
ination of the 
President. The 
new primary laws 
have had much to 
do with eliminat- 
ing political fore- 
casts. Even a few 





SAMUEL WALKER McCALL 
He increased his party vote in Massachusetts over seventy-five per cent in one year 
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lays before election the feeling was general 
throughout New York that Governor 
Glynn would win, but when the votes 
were cast on that fateful November 
lay, up-state and down-state, from Buf- 
falo to the tip of Montauk Point, there 
strong undertow of Whitman 
sentiment that none had been able to 
discover, and the intrepid district at- 
torney, even after the opposition of 
Colonel Roosevelt and other political fac- 
tions who would have buried him under a 
landslide, emerged with one hundred and 
ixty-three thousand majority. It was, 
na sense, a political earthquake, but these 
hings no longer give a shock. 

This has naturally concentrated atten- 
ion upon Charles S. Whitman as a possi- 
le presidential candidate. It is true, his 
xperience has not been extensive, but 
neither was that of Grover Cleveland as 
heriff of Erie County when he was elected 
governor. In England they say, ‘‘As goes 
Paisley, so goes the election,’’ but political 
calculations based on New York State 
ire no longer to be relied upon. 


was a 





SENATOR WARREN G. HARDING 
i He isaf leader [whohasj led and not followed. 
Through all the upheaval of muckraking he has 
kept his head 
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Mr. Whitman comes from sturdy Con- 
necticut stock. He has a chin that indi- 
cates indomitable determination and he 
has won New York State in his fight on 





SENATOR THEODORE E. BURTON 
His long and able record both in the House and in 
the Senate make him an ideal candidate for Ohio 
to present, because of his fearless and independent 
record as a man who has first and always served 
the people 


Tammany. He opposed the grafters who 
had been bleeding the poor people of the 
East Side, and they seemed to understand 
these matters, even if not discussed in 
either sedate or black face editorials. 
There were many other elements that 
entered into the campaign, and while Mr. 
Whitman is at present unknown to the 
West and the country at large in the way 
that people like to know a candidate for 
the presidency, Mr. Whitman’s friends 
insist that there is time for that before 
1916, and that the skirmish of the fall 
elections of 1914 strongly emphasizes the 
vote-getting power of their candidate. A 
freshly-won victory is a tempting bait to 
politicians seeking a promising presiden- 
tial candidate for the impending campaign. 
* « * 

The National Republican Convention 
of 1916 promises to be an old-fashioned, 
political trading gathering with a large 
delegation of favorites coming from all 





FORMER VICE-PRESIDENT CHARLES WARREN FAIRBANKS 


Few men are living today who were more closely associated and identified with William McKinley in both 
social and political life 
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irts of the country, and each state fight- 
g hard for its man. 

After disposing of New York, the politi- 
il prophets naturally look to New Eng- 


JAMES R. MANN 
Any man who has ever served in the House of Con- 
gress will tell you that James R. Mann is the most 
able, all-around legislator that ever sat in Congress 


land, which has a candidate to follow up 


the claims formerly presented when 
Thomas Brackett Reed appeared as a 
presidential possibility. There has already 
been a call for Samuel Walker McCall, 
who made the run for Governor of Massa- 
chusetts on the Republican ticket and 
increased the vote of his party seventy-five 
per cent in one year. With his record of 
twenty years in Congress as a constructive 
and progressive lawmaker, and with the 
distinction of being a real statesman, can 
you wonder that the friends of Samuel 
Walker McCall feel that he is the man to 
present to the convention with the unani- 
mous support of New England? His 
splendid biography of Thomas Brackett 
Reed and other literature shows him to be 
a scholar as well as a statesman. The 
Congressional Record bears witness in many 
pages to his capacity as a debater on all 
important national subjects, and his 
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grasp of public questions, together with 
his campaign in Massachusetts, demon- 
strate that he has a capacity as a vote- 
getter that is alluring to those who are 
first intent upon a strong candidate. 

Although born in Illinois, Mr. McCall 
has spent the larger portion of his life in 
New England, and could be presented as 
the New England candidate with a loyal 
Middle West following. 


* * * 


For several years Ohio has been looked 
upon as the mother of Republican presi- 
dents. Beginning with General Grant, 
she presented Hayes, Garfield, Harrison, 
McKinley and Taft, a formidable array, 
and full of significance in judging the 
future political history from the experi- 
ence of the past. The late state elections 
in Ohio have satisfied the ‘‘Buckeyes” that 
their turn to name the President is coming 
again. Located near the centre of popu- 
lation of the country, it is felt that the 
political tidal waves of the East or West, 
North or South, circle about Ohio as a 


SENATOR ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE 
He is one of the original protestants against 
the growing power of predatory wealth and 
corporation influence in state and national 


legislation 
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SENATOR WILLIAM ALI 


He has made good as a leader, is a keen and forceful debater and has a broad grasp of international affairs 


storm centre, and that Ohio men know 
especially well how to handle political 
maneuvers when a convention is strug- 
gling with many candidates. Whether 
the primaries have changed the old-time 
opportunities remains to be seen, but 
Ohio will be heard from. Senator Warren 
G. Harding, elected to the Senate by 
103,000 majority, has long been a popular 


son of Ohio. He is what is called a country 
newspaper editor, but his editorials have 
been read throughout Ohio and the coun- 
try at large for many years, and he is a 
leader who has led and not followed. 
Through all this upheaval of demagogue 
muckraking—he kept his head. He was 
elected and served as Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, and his service in this line and his 
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se contact with the people through his 

wspaper work in Ohio are facts that 

ive launched a Harding movement in 
iio that has an Ohio punch to start with. 
*” * * 

But Ohio would not be content with 
entering her ambitions on one man. 
‘here is Mr. Frank B. Willis, recently 
lected Governor, who has led the party 
n a campaign that was a notable prelude 
o the opera of 1916. He served in Con- 
vress and has an enthusiastic following. 
There are many also in Ohio who believe 
that if Senator Theodore E. Burton re- 
mained in the contest, his long and able 
record would have made him an ideal 
candidate for Ohio to present, because of 
his fearless and independent record as a 
man who has first and always faithfully 
served the people. Senator Burton has a 
following in Ohio of no uncertain dimen- 
sions, so that with these candidates in 
the field, Ohio will likely revive the old- 
time method of “getting together” good 
and strong just before the convention, 
and centering their forces upon some one 
“favorite son’’ of Ohio, feeling sure that 
political history will repeat itself. 

* * * 

Adjoining Ohio, the state of Indiana 
has long been a strategical point in national 
political history, whence in previous 
presidential years have hailed the Vice- 
Presidents on both tickets, but now it is 
felt that presidential timber can be offered. 
Indiana is the home of Vice-President 
Charles Warren Fairbanks, and few men 
are living who were more closely associated 
and identified with President William 
McKinley in social and political life. In 
fact, it is not a political secret that it was 
planned that Charles Warren Fairbanks 
should succeed McKinley, for no man 
was more closely identified with the poli- 
cies of the great leader, and his was an ac- 
tive co-operation in the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. Mr. Fairbanks’ record as Sena- 
tor and Vice-President in presiding over 
the United States Senate, and his wide 
experience in public affairs is the basis of 
the Hoosiers’ claim that it is their turn 
to have political as well as literary pres- 
tige in national affairs. As his biography 
records, Charles Warren Fairbanks was 
born in Ohio, and may not this be a fortu- 
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nate circumstance to those who follow 
political precedent closely? It is felt a 
surety that Indiana will come to the front 
with a candidate in 1916. 

* - * 

As the crow flies, Michigan is north of 
Ohio and Indiana, and since the days of 
Senator Zack Chandler, Michigan has 
had few men who have come into more 
national prominence than Senator William 
Alden Smith. His record in the lower 
House is one that won for him his promo- 
tion to the Senate, and in the Senate he 
has made good as a leader, a keen and 
forceful debater, and in his work as chair- 
man of the Titanic investigation, in which 
his broad grasp of international affairs has 
been revealed in the deliberations of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

William Alden Smith was born in Michi- 
gan and in every nook and corner of the 
peninsular state they have always had 
admiration for the intrepid little leader 
from Grand Rapids. His candidacy has 
the enthusiastic endorsement of the Wol- 
verine State, and Michigan Republicans 
will fight long and hard for her favorite 


son. 
* * * 


The early and later history of the Re- 
publican party is associated with Illinois. 
It was Illinois that gave the nation Abra- 
ham Lincoln as a candidate on the Repub- 


lican ticket. All eyes are on Illinois when 
the National Republican Convention is in 
session. The sweep of events has indi- 
cated to Republicans that the time has 
arrived for a practical and hard-headed 
man thoroughly versed in legislation and 
the broad needs of the country to be chosen. 
Ask any man who has ever served in the 
Houses of Congress and he will tell you 
that Hon. James R. Mann, the minority 
leader, is the most able all-round legis- 
lator that ever sat in Congress. This 
praise even comes from his political oppo- 
nents. It is felt that this industrious, hard- 
working and clear-headed public man, who 
ever since he was elected to the Congress 
representing a Chicago district has known 
nothing but hard work, will be the choice 
of Illinois. James R. Mann was the very 
first to introduce remedial legislation, such 
as the pure food bill and other bills 
resulting in constructive legislation that 











SENATOR ALBERT B. CUMMINS 
He has been counted as the real brains of the progressive wing of his party in Iowa and his friends 
feel that he will be the first presidential candidate to be nominated west of the Mississippi 
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work and stand the test. None 
ubt his sincerity, honesty and ability, 
i that is why they are singing the state 
ig, “Illinois,” with the name of Mann 
rominently mentioned” these days. 
.ey claim that a real man is wanted and 
it James R. Mann is their man. 

* + * 


Identified with the earliest inception 

progressive legislation, Wisconsin may 
resent the name of Senator Robert M. 
La Follette. He first served in Congress 
vith McKinley and was later Governor 
f the state and is now in the Senate. 
He is one of the original protestants 
iainst the growing power of predatory 
vealth and corporation influence in state 
ind national legislation. He has made the 
Wisconsin idea known far and wide as 
listinctively progressive, and his extensive 
work on the Chautauqua platform has 
given him perhaps as large a personal fol- 
lowing as any man in the field. Mr. La 
Follette has always had a message, and 
while recent election reverses in his state 
might interfere somewhat with the general 
plans and ambitions of his friends to pre- 
sent him as a presidential candidate for 
1916, it is certain that through sheer 
personal pride, if nothing else, the Wiscon- 
sin delegation will likely present the in- 
trepid little “Bob” of Wisconsin as a 
candidate. 

* * * 


Across the river in Iowa is another can- 
didate who has long been identified with 
progressive legislation, and yet in the 
upheaval of 1912 remained within the 
party ranks. Albert B. Cummins has 
been counted the real brains of the pro- 
gressive wing of his party and his friends 
in Iowa feel that the first presidential 
candidate to be nominated west of the 
Mississippi will be Albert B. Cummins of 
Iowa. He has opposed vigorously in 
season and out of season the power of rail- 
roads upon public legislation, and has been 
the author of many measures, so that the 
Iowa idea and the Wisconsin idea are 
rivals for recognition in the realm of what 
has been known as Progressive Republi- 
canism. Mr. Cummins was born in 
Pennsylvania, removed to Iowa as a 
young man, and has long been recognized 
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as one of Iowa’s leading attorneys before 
he went into public life. 

* + * 

Swinging across the Rockies, there are 
many Republicans who feel that in 1916 
there is a strong and likely presidential 
possibility in William Edgar Borah of 
Idaho. He first came into prominence as 
prosecuting attorney in the famous Hey- 





GOVERNOR HIRAM JOHNSON 


Already the presidential campaign has started in 
California and Governor Johnson is named as the 
candidate for President on the Progressive ticket 


wood trial. 


His courage and fighting 
qualities were then put to a supreme test. 
His career in the United States Senate 
has more than justified the most enthu- 


siastic encomiums of his friends. The 
debates in the Senate show an executive 
ability and aggressive independence that 
have not been surpassed. He has been 
prominent in presidential campaigns for 
some years, and although an ardent sup- 





SENATOR OSCAR UNDERWOOD 


His chairmanship of the Committee on Ways and Means in the house as well as his splendid record in 
the Senate has given him a good start toward a presidential nomination in 1920 
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er of Colonel Roosevelt in 1912, he 
intained his party fealty. It has been 
ted by one acute, well-informed ob- 
ver, “If you want to read the qualifica- 

ns of an ideal President who understands 

1 grasps all the details of execu- 

e requirements, read the debates of 
illiam E. Borah in the United States 
nate for the last four months.”” He has 
ways been in close sympathy with new 
eas, but insists upon maintaining stead- 
stly the old ideals worth while. It would 
ot be an indefensible innovation for the 
Xepublican party to nominate the man 
rom Idaho. As announced by his friends, 
“What does geographical location or dis- 
ince amount to in these days of tele- 
phones, telegraph and fast trains?” His 
vide knowledge of all parts of the country, 
gained through his experience in dealing 
with legislation from all the sections, 
proves that his ability is worth while. 
lhere is a fire and vigor about his speeches 


SPEAKER CHAMP CLARK 
It is insisted by some of his friends that his name 
should be presented in order to keep the Demo- 
cratic 1916 convention from being too tame, espe- 
cially if the convention can be [pulled off a long, 
long way from Princeton 


OF 1916 


that appeals to young men and it is felt 
that his candidacy will add many recruits 
to the party in framing the first voters. 
He is a powerful and vigorous campaigner 


JUSTICE CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
Although he has declined even a consideration, and it 
has never been known that a Justice of the Supreme 
Court should resign and make the race for the presi- 
dency, it is pointed out that these are times when 

precedents do not count 


and has a way of lucidly explaining matters 
that appeal to the people. 

As one of the results of the primary 
system, it is felt that geographical location 
will not have the influence it has had in 
former years in determining the makeup 
of a national ticket. It must depend on 
the principles and policies represented 
in the party platform and the man to 
execute them. In this regard the qualifi- 
cations of an ideal President are presented 
in the Senator from Idaho. Senator 
Borah was one of the first men mentioned 
for the Republican nomination by Colonel 
George Harvey, and ever since his predic- 
tion of the nomination and election of 
Woodrow Wilson, he has stood in high 
favor as a political prophet, although he 
did widely miss it in predicting the election 
of Governor Glynn, and his swing toward 




















EUGENE V. DEBS 


A kindly and gentle soul who has led the Socialists in four presidential campaigns and unless some unlooked for 
upheaval occurs he will probably lead them through four more 
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administration man may now vitiate 
prophetic powers. 
* +. o 

lhe logic of the situation would indicate 

at William Jennings Bryan will not be 

candidate in 1916. After being so prom- 
iently and closely identified with the 
\Vilson administration, his support will 

iturally be given to President Wilson, 
ithough his friends claim that much of the 

al achievement of the administration is 
eflected in his conduct of the State De- 
partment during the most trying times, 
ind it is still remembered that Wilson was 
nominated at Baltimore only through the 
personal power and leadership of William 
Jennings Bryan. And no less an au- 
hority than John Temple Graves insists 
hat President Wilson is weary of the 
presidential tasks and will support Speaker 
Clark as his successor as a retribution for 
events at Baltimore. 

* + * 

It is claimed that the record of Senator 
Oscar Underwood as chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee in the House has 
given him a good start toward a presiden- 
tial nomination in 1920. All along the 
skirmish line there are governors and 
congressmen in training for second place 
on the Republican ticket and also on the 
Democratic ticket. It is felt by some 
that there may be a change in the nomina- 
tion for Vice-President on the Democratic 
ticket for purely political reasons, although 
Vice-President Marshall is ‘considered 
an essential asset in holding Indiana in 
line. 

. + * 

Already the presidential campaign has 
begun in California, and Governor Hiram 
Johnson is named as a candidate for 
President on the Progressive ticket. It 
is felt that Colonel Roosevelt will under 
no circumstances run for the presidency a 
third time, having run once as Vice- 
President and twice as President; but Mr. 
Bryan still has the record for the greatest 
number of appearances on a national 
ticket. The campaign in California would 
indicate that Governor Johnson has a 
strong hold on the people of his state be- 
cause he is the one man the people are sure 
is opposed to the Southern Pacific interests 
and his prominence in the organization of 
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the Progressive party would tell in securing 
the popular vote. 
* 


os 7 

While it is generally conceded that 
Woodrow Wilson will again be the nom- 
inee for the Democratic party, there are 
those who claim that other candidates will 
be presented, if for nothing else than get- 
ting started for 1920. They insist that 
the convention will be held far enough 
away from Princeton next time so as not 
to have it influenced by party campaigns. 
Hon. Champ Clark, the Speaker of the 
House, having secured the majority of 
delegates for the Democratic nomination 
in 1912, it is felt by his friends that his 


e's 


COLONEL GEORGE W. GOETHALS 
If he should enter the campaign for the presi- 
dency his old associates are sure he would ''make 
the dirt fly and finish the job” 


name should be presented and give some 

interest and zest to the proceedings and 

not make the 1916 convention too tame. 
* * * 

It is presumed that Mr. Eugene V. Debs 
will again be the carididate of the Social- 
ists, and Eugene Chafin the candidate for 
the Prohibitionists. In fact no other 
candidates have been announced, and 
their names are familiar to the voters of 
their respective parties as leaders. 

* * + 

In short, Republicans are now busily 
talking matters over in reference to presi- 
dential candidates. There is no well- 
defined propaganda launched for the 
nomination of any one man, but: there is 
lying deep in the minds of many Republi- 
cans of all shades of belief a conviction 
that the man of the hour is Justice Charles 
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Evans Hughes. He had the support of 
the New York delegation in 1908, and his 
record as Governor of New York State 
stands out clear and luminous as one that 
has reflected great credit on the history 
of the Republican party. Although he 


has declined even a consideration and it 
has never been known that a Justice of 
a Supreme Court should resign and make 
the race for the presidency, it is pointed 


SENATOR ELIHU ROOT 
There are many thousands who insist today that 
Elihu Root is the greatest living American. He 
would be an ideal candidate to unite his party in 
1916 


out that these are times when precedents 
do not count, and there is a demand that 
Justice Hughes, for patriotic reasons, 
should accept the nomination if tendered 
unanimously. 

His record on the bench has been such 
as to ensure the confidence and esteem of 
the voters of the country, and it is felt 
throughout the republic that the clear 
and capable statesmanlike qualities of 
Charles Evans Hughes should not be 
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buried for life in the cloistered duties of t 
Supreme Court. As a campaigner he h 
few equals in the thorough and dee; 
rooted exposition of the principles of fri 
representative government. It is fe 
that he should respond to the call as lead 
in a determined contest for the mainte: 
ance of representative government, base 
on the principles enunciated by the frame: 
of the Constitution. He is a man of th 
hour, who insists upon common law fo 
the common people and that out of th 
common law we can have remedial legis 
lation that will work out most efficiently 
and expeditiously the problems whic! 
men have attempted to solve with a mass 
of specialized legislation which serve only 
as plasters and liniments rather than pre 
ventatives and curatives for the adjust 
ment of vexatious problems. 
ok * * 

There are also many letters that have 
come to the editorial desk suggesting that 
in the light of what he has achieved in 
building the Panama Canal, Colonel George 
W. Goethals the executive 
qualities needed at this time. He has 
proved that it was possible to build a 
great work without a breath of scandal, in 
the time specified and within the appro 
priations. Colonel Goethals is also a New 
York man, and his career in the army in 
charge of various large engineering works 
all over the country has made him a man 
of national proportions. If he even entered 
a campaign his old associates are sure he 
would “make the dirt fly and finish the job.” 

* * * 

Although when his name was mentioned 
as the logical leader of the Republicans in 
1916, Senator Elihu Root insisted that 
he would not under any circumstances be 
the candidate—the same firm spirit of 
declamation that prevailed in the sena- 
torial campaign in New York. There are 
many thousands who insist today that 
Elihu Root is the greatest living American, 
and he has made a most notable career 
in the cabinet of Presidents Roosevelt and 
McKinley and as Senator from New York. 
He would be an ideal candidate to unite 
his party in 1916, standing as he does 
foremost among those recognized as em- 
inent American statesmen over the world. 
Every time his name is mentioned, there 


possesses 
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in enthusiastic outburst among those 
o recognize the fearless and able quali- 

of Elihu Root of New York, but he 
ists “No,” and says that this is a graphic 
ay his friends have of showing their 
miration. 


* * * 


While there are people who insist that 
are not in popular 
emand as available presidential timber, 
this time there is one college president 
vho seems to meet the approval of these 
ume critics. Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
as long been recognized as one of the 
igorous and able exponents of the sane, 
mservative policy which will dominate 
he Republican policies of 1916. Mr. 
Butler has been in many a hard-fought 
contest and has been long acknowledged 
is one of the ablest leaders in educational 
matters—and the civic ideal 
is uppermost at this time. His clear and 
original explanations on all public ques- 
tions have made him an ideal candidate 
among the thousands of young men. He 
has been prominent in the Peace founda- 
tion and has never flinched in any call that 
has been made upon him for public service. 
He also hails from New York State, but 
it is felt that the plethora of presidential 
candidates is an indication that something 
is expected by the Republicans in the 
returns of 1916, or there would not be so 
many men suggested to lead a forlorn 
The feeling among them is that the 
pendulum is swinging back slowly and 
surely to a re-enactment of a protective 
tariff to fortify against the inroads of the 
millions of people in Europe who will be 
compelled to work for a very low wage 
in the battle for existence in the years 
following the war, and then, too, there 
will be serious problems in immigration 
to meet. 

Every month will reveal new phases of 
the presidential situation, and events little 
dreamed of or thought of at this time may 
bring forth the unknown dark horse. It 
is always felt the dark horse has good 
when the “field” represents a 
goodly number of starters. It willjbe an 
old-time convention where strength of 
personality will count for much in crystal- 
lizing support. 


lege presidents 


ind civic 


hope. 


chance 
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As Senator Penrose won the largest 
majority of any man ever elected to the 
Senate by popular vote, Pennsylvania will 
have much to say in naming the man 
because of her strong and cohesive delega- 
tion in the convention, although no candi- 
date has yet appeared from the Keystone 
State. Every day’s proceedings of the 
Congressional Record and even the reports 
of the hearings and departments will be 
scanned exhaustively for campaign ma- 
terial. It is not unlikely to be a campaign 
of scattered infantry fire. There will be 


some heavy siege guns and dashing cavalry 
charges in the political line-up of 1916. 
can seldom foretell just 
a great battle is to be fought and 


Able generals 
where 


SENATOR WILLIAM EDGAR BORAH 
An acute, well-informed observer has said: “If you 
want to read the qualifications of an ideal President 
who understands and grasps all the details of the ex- 
ecutive requirements, read the debates of William 
Edgar Borah” 
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just what the exigencies of the cause may 
bring forth, but the Republican leaders 
feel that there is a likelihood that the 
solid South, restive under the domination 
of one political party for over half a cen- 
tury, may bring forth some candidate 
that will appeal to the imagination of 


SENATOR JOHN W. WEEKS 
His record in the Senate and recent campaigns point 
to him as one of the strong possibilities as a man to 
unite all factions in the demand for a business man | 
to lead the Republican forces in 1916 


the rank and file of northern Republicans 
and set the political tables turning and 
shaking in a political seance. 


* . + 


There are many people in all sections 
of the country at large interested keenly in 
the selection of the Republican candidate 
for president who have watched with keen 
interest the career of Senator John W. 
Weeks of Massachusetts. His record in 
the Senate and recent campaigns point 
to him as one of the strong possibilities as 
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a man to unite all factions in the gener 
demand for a business man, to lead t! 
Republican forces in 1916. Born in N¢ 
Hampshire, his business experience } 
made him familiar with every section 
the country from Maine to Florida, whe: 
he resided at one time, and from coast t 
coast. Ever since he first entered tl 
House of Representatives, John W. Week 
has been looked upon in Washington a 
a man of strong executive and constructiv 
ability. 

Whenever he presented a Post Offic 
Appropriation Bill and had it passe 
without a change in the dot of an “‘i” or 
the cross of a “‘t”’, he made an unparalleled 
record, indicating how thoroughly h« 
masters details and grasps the dimension 
of big propositions. He was many times 
mentioned for the Navy portfolio becausc 
of his ~knowledge of naval affairs as a 
graduate of Annapolis, and his business 
capacity in handling the larger appro- 
priations effectively. He stands pre- 
eminent as a business man, and it is felt 
by his friends that 1916 is the time for a 
practical business administration candidate 
to appear. It is apparent that a business 
man is wanted at this time in view of the 
general condition of the country. He 
voted for the Currency Bill because he 
believed it 75 per cent right and that some 
legislation of this sort was needed at once. 
He was called into canference frequently 
and had much to do with the effort to 
perfect a measure that could be passed at 
that time, and his thorough knowledge 
and experience in banking matters inspired 
confidence in the new plans. Fortified 
with a genial disposition, John W. Weeks 
has a sympathetic appreciation of the 
other man’s position and sees all sides of 
questions. He is noted as one of the most 
eloquent listeners that have ever been in 
public life. He knows just how to get at 
the real essence of any proposition and 
acts in a quiet and decisive way, without 
bluster but with intelligence. He has been 
pronounced the personification of common 
sense by his admirers, and the more the 
people know of him the more forcible 
appears the logic of the situation pointing 
to his candidacy. 

Mr. Weeks would be one of the first sons 
of New Hampshire presented for the 
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lency in many years, and would 
tless have strong support in New 
und and the middle west, simply 
ise of his splendid record in both 
s of Congress, and his pronounced 
is in business and executive work. 
‘ew England candidate is going to 
an impression upon the delegates. 
* * * 

making a survey of the Presidential 
ibilities, we must not overlook the 
that Indiana is very proud of the dis- 
ished services rendered in Congress 
james E. Watson; and there is a feeling 
he possesses Presidential qualifica- 
s of the highest order. We find there 
very widespread sentiment favoring 
nomination, not only in Indiana, but 
hroughout the West and Southwest. 
tson is a man of scholarly attainments, 
sad legislative experience, having served 
eral terms in Congress, and a very 
ommon commonsense permeates all his 
blic speeches and acts. As an orator he 
pre-eminent. He appeals very strongly 
the common people because of his 
broad sympathies and his safe leadership 
exhibited throughout his entire public 
reer. The same forces that defeated 
Herrick for second term as 
xovernor of Ohio, viz., the intemperance 
the temperance movement, defeated 
tson in his race for Governor of In- 
na. Keep your eye on Watson and do 
overlook the fact that his stalwart 
publicanism, his unwavering loyalty to 
principles, and the conscientious per- 
rmance of all his public acts appeal 
rongly to large numbers of the solid citi- 

ns of a large section of the country. 

* * . 

We find a distinct and growing senti- 
ent throughout the country, and espe- 
lly amongst business men, favoring a 
iccessful business man for President. 
great many feel that this country de- 
inds the qualities which make for success 
commercial and industrial life in the 
ief executive of a nation rapidly ex- 
inding and developing along these lines. 
any feel that the professional type has 
een too largely called ‘upon to guide the 
stinies of the nation in times past, and 
at a refreshing change is demanded in 
rder that the many and intricate problems 
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of government dealing with the business 
interests of the country may be” handled 
in an intelligent and practical. manner; 
for the largest business concern in" America 
is the National Government, and it re- 
quires the experience, the wisdom, the 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
His friends claim that much of the real achievements 
of the present administration is reflected in his con- 
duct of the State Department during the most trying 
times 


tact and the foresight of the ablest expo- 
nent of large business to intelligently 
administer the many and varied problems 
which are constantly presenting them- 


selves for solution. To secure such a 
leader is a difficult proposition, because 
of the fact that it involves such a tremen- 
dous personal sacrifice on the part of a 
person engaged in large and important 
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undertakings to consent to present him- 
self as a candidate for the Presidency. 
We predict a rapidly growing sentiment 
in favor of a business President, which 
may swell into a popular demand; and it 
is well for us to consider this phase of 
the situation and to look about and dis- 


eee 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 
There are Repulicans who insist that a radical 
change in the trend of events points to the re-nomina- 
tion of Mr. Taft 


cover, if possible, a person measuring up 
to the ‘severe requirements involved in 
the selection of a business manager of the 
national government. 

Echoes may even now be heard beyond the 
boundaries of his native state as far south 
as Oklahoma that Hon. James E. Watson 
is the man of the hour. The picture of 
the former young congressman on the 
platform at the National Republican Con- 
vention in 1912 still remains in the minds 
of many Republicans. He was there to 
meet the challenge of Governor Hadley of 
Missouri, and it was a picturesque forensic 
debate. ‘“Jim’’ Watson was an aggressive 
but popular whip on the Republican side 
in Congress. He is a forceful speaker and 


a good campaigner. Having been p: 
inently identified with civic society \ 
he has many friends all over the cow 
and has been especially active in the 

councils of the K. of P. A level-hea 
aggressive type of a tried and true y: 
Republican leader is the way his k 
of admirers speak of Watson of Indiar 

If he secures the Hoosier delegat 
there will be some lively whoopers to ; 
with Watson at the 1916 convention, : 
his friends are hoping to have him prop: 
groomed as the expectant dark horse 
which all factions and phases of Rep 
licans can unite and launch a campaivn 
with the fervor that is characteristic of 
Watson. 

. * * 

Few people will recall the fact tl 
Governor Hadley of Missouri was the m 
whose name appeared on the Republican 
national ticket with William H. Taft i: 
1912. The death of Vice-President She: 
man made it necessary for the Nation 
Committee to select a man and Governor 
Hadley was chosen. This was felt a most 
proper selection as those present at thi 
1912 Republican Convention will recall 
that Governor Hadley came very nearly 
being nominated. The demonstration 
which was unmistakably for the young 
Missourian, was later directed into 
Rooseveltian wave, but those present 
realize that had these forces united, th 
Taft forces could not have stopped a 
stampede for Hadley. The picture of the 
slender young figure of Hadley with his 
powerful voice, impressed the convention, 
and ever since it has been felt that his name 
would be presented in 1916,but the memo 
ries of the 1912 convention to reinforce 
the suggestion that a name that once 
appealed to a Republican National Con 
vention may logically do so again, and Mr. 
Hadley’s friends have high hopes of 1916. 

* * * 

As long as the Republican party is look- 
ing to Illinois for a candidate, remembering 
the fact that Abraham Lincoln, the first 
President ever elected upon a Republican 
ticket, hailed from Illinois, there are 
many who believe that a man of the stamp 
and characteristics of Lincoln should be 
chosen. Ever since he began a public 
career, Lawrence Y. Sherman has sug- 
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the career of Abraham Lincoln. 
y years ago, a photograph could have 
taken every day of Larry Sherman at 
- on a farm in Jasper County, Illinois. 
day he secured a copy of Blackstone 
made up his mind that he wanted 
tudy law. He started at it earnestly 
kept right on plodding night after 
t after the work of the day was over. 
was admitted to the bar and hung 
his shingle with a very modest office 
ipment. He was indeed following in 
footsteps of Lincoln. Friends were 
first clients because of his sterling 
grity and the plain, logical way in 
ich he handled his cases. He lived in 
room back of his office, doing his own 
king until his income would yield 
nough to pay board at the village hotel. 
He was later married, and begun house- 
keeping in just the same, simple way that 
Lincoln began. He was elected to the 
egislature and became Speaker of the 
House, and every time the people saw him 
or heard him they thought of Lincoln. 
In his high, squeaking voice and rather 
ungainly gestures he made speeches that 
uunted. He was elected United States 
Senator, and continued the same Larry 
Sherman as in the old days. He was re- 
elected by a popular vote and is one 
member of the United States that can be 
counted upon to vote from convictions 
every time and this conviction is formu- 
lated from thoughtful and earnest in- 
vestigation and with impulses entirely 
sympathetic with those of the great 
common people whom he loves to serve. 
There may be a contest in Illinois, but 
his friends feel that if Sherman is the 
favorite choice of Illinois, he will furnish 
all the elements that add to the fascina- 
tion of the dark horse, and is one of the 
candidates that it is intended to keep 
well blanketed for the emergency or the 
home-stretch in the 1916 convention 
sweepstake. In manner, thought and 
attire there.is a suggestion of the rough 
ind rugged commonsense of the farmer, 
ind yet no more thorough student of 
conomic affairs has ever discussed modern 
problems more forcefully. 
. * * 


The more one studies the prospects of a 
indidate in the 1916 presidential race, 


as far as the candidate on the Republican 
ticket is concerned, the more evidence 
accumulates that the very element of 
uncertainty as to who will be chosen will 
make the campaign in the primaries next 
April the real overture of the Republican 
convention. Every state will swing into 
line with its favorite son, and then the 
process of elimination will begin. In this 
process the delegates will concentrate 
upon one fixed proposition—“who will 
win.”’ There are many points of similarity 
in the situation of 1896 and 1916 with the 
exception that. the opposition to the 
administration will represent a reunited 
party instead of divided forces. The 
sentiment among Republicans, old and 
young, regular or independent, is fixed 
upon the determination to at least provide 
the country with an administration that 
will insure a protective tariff and pros- 


LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN 


He will furnish all of the elements that add to the fasci- 


nation of the dark horse 





DR, EUGENE W. CHAFIN 


He has led the Prohibition party in many presidential campaigns and in view of recent events in both the house 
and the senate, his pet project of nation wide prohibition may not be so far away 
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It is not so much a question of 
ian as the measures, insist Re- 
un leaders. The appeal of the 


ployed and the balance sheets of the 
‘ies and the earnings of the railroads 
nt “a condition and not a theory;” 
ne eminent candidate for the presidency 
rked, during the progress of a memor- 

campaign. 
* 


* * 
e efficient work accomplished by 
Myron T. Herrick as Ambassador 
france, when the war clouds broke in 
rope, has brought his name prominently 
he attention of the people as a candi- 
for the presidency. It was not alone 
plendid work in France that prompted 
friends to take up his candidacy so 
thusiastically—that was only an indica- 
n of his fitness for the executive tasks. 
Mr. Herrick was one of the men who 
isted in making William McKinley 
esident. He was a close friend of the 
Senator M. A. Hanna, and has been 


MYRON T. HERRICK 
It was not alone his splendid work in France 
that prompted his friends to take up his candi- 
lacy so enthusiastically—that was only an in- 
dication of his fitness for the executive tasks 


losely identified with public affairs in 
/hio for many years. In the councils of 
e Republican party of the nation he 
is been a prominent figure. 


When he returned to New York from 
his work in France he was given a dinner 
by former Ambassador Henry White. 
There were present, Andrew Carnegie, 
Senator Chauncey M. Depew, Seth Low 


GOVERNOR HADLEY 
The picture of the slender young figure of Hadley 
with his powerful voice impressed the 1912 Conven- 
tion, and ever since it has been felt that his name 
would be presented in 1916 


and Col. George Harvey, the presidential 
prophet, and many men eminent in affairs. 

Mr. Carnegie insisted that Mr. Herrick 
would make a fine president, judging from 
his long record in public service. Mr. 
White, as a former Ambassador, called 
attention to the fact that it was unfortunate 
that a change in the political party in 
power should make a change of Am- 
bassadors at a critical time in international 
affairs, but that fact has only emphasized 
the work performed by Mr. Herrick. 

Mr. Herrick was born on an Ohio farm 
and is a self-made man. He organized 
the Dollar Savings Bank in Cleveland, 
and has been prominently identified with 
the growth of the giant young lake me- 
tropolis. He has been Governor of Ohio, 
which is looked upon as one of the sure 
and positive stepping stones to the presi- 
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dency. The fact that he has made good 
in nearly every capacity in which he has 
been placed indicates the calibre of the man 
to whom many Republicans are looking 
for at this time as a leader in 1916. 

* * * 

Mr. Ormsby McHarg has suggested that 
the delegates of 1908 assemble and suggest 
a platform and plan for the campaign, 
because that would be a convention to 
represent a united party. The National 


Republican Committee will likely begin to 


} 


CHARLES JD] HILLES 
In his hands lies the responsibility of the gathering 
together of the clans of Republicanism in an effort 
to bring order out of chaos 


prepare the machinery for the election of 
delegates earlier than usual—at least 
those are the plans announced by Chair- 
man Charles D. Hilles. There are Repub- 
licans who insist that a radical change in 
the trend of events points to the re-nom- 
ination of William Howard Taft. While he 
disclaims this and still clings to the one 
remaining ambition of serving on the 
Supreme Bench, stranger things have 
happened than at the last minute to call 
William Howard Taft as leader. The gen- 
ial good humor of the former President, 
however, seems to naturally protest against 
making another presidential campaign. 
He feels that his strength with his party 
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will be more effective if given in the 
of counsel and advice rather than in 
ing further political honors. 

* * * 

These sketches are intended only 
general and cursory survey of the pol 
field of presidential candidates for 
and the operation of state-wide presi 
tial primaries makes it necessary for e 
voter to think over the situation and n 
his plans known either through his | 
newspaper or through his favorite peri 
cal or to some group of men. 

If you have any views on the candid: 
and presidential situation that you th 
would be interesting to other read 
send them on because it is now an oj 
field and no favor. The belief in 
approaching victory among the Republi 
cans is irresistible. The wounds of t! 
disfigured and crippled old party elephant 
are healing, and the grim humorist of the 
Senate declares that the situation every 
day is growing so favorable to Republican 
success in 1916, that a sick horse can be 
elected on the Republican ticket. He did 
not insist that this sick horse should in 
any way typify the Democratic mule. 
The problem studied first by the men in 
national political campaigns is, ‘What 
are the young voters going to do?” Over 
a million new voters in 1916 will cast a 
vote, and don’t forget this, you men, while 
thinking over political matters, that the 
onward sweep of woman suffrage is going 
to have a most potential influence in deter- 
mining the successful candidacy in 1916. 
It will not be the result of a direct vote, 
nor will it commit the party to the subject 
of national woman suffrage. The old rule 
must not be forgotten—that the Demo- 
cratic party, in denying woman her in- 
alienable rights to the ballot, such as was 
established in 1776, are going to find subtle 
and potential opposition from many voters 
that may swing the balance of power in 
1916 as it has in recent state elections. 

+ * * 

The voters are living in the spectacular 
Now and the fateful Tomorrow as never 
before. Speak up. Write a letter like 
Vox Populi and let us know who is your 
favorite presidential candidate and why. 
It is the “Why” that counts in these 
hurrying, bustling, hustling days. 
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[effect o(éke War on Music 


by 
Louis Lombard 


O foresee the effect of the war on 
music in its fulness at this early 
stage is difficult; yet those who 
run may already read some of 

the consequences of this universal calamity. 

Regardless of the optimistic reports of 
citizens whose “wish is father to the 
thought,” I regret to believe our musical 
season will be bad financially and that, 
in Europe, many musicians shall feel the 
pangs of hunger. 

A few among the numerous depressing 
facts are already public property. Even 
in neutral European countries, the ma- 
jority of opera houses and theatres are 
closed. Among belligerents musical life 
is almost dead. The Bayreuth season was 
given up. The Philharmonic concerts 
under Nikisch will not take place. Import- 
ant music journals have suspended publi- 
cation. Music publishing is paralyzed. 
Toscanini’s tour in Russia, Caruso’s in 
Germany, and other enterprises in France 
and England were abandoned. 

This winter there is to be no permanent 
opera in Boston, Chicago, New Orleans. 
In other places the opera season may be 
shortened; some other large musical under- 
takings, too, will probably be given up or 
postponed. Military, dance, and church 
music, also music teaching may not 
seriously feel the retrenchments our people 
must make as the war continues, but con- 
cert and operatic artists will have smaller 
incomes—if any. There is to be no ex- 
portation of pupils; that may compensate 
for the importation of teachers. 


New compositions will become rarer 
in Europe. Young composers being at 
the front and aged ones finding little in- 
spiration save for war songs and elegies, 
may leave more elbow-room for the ne- 
glected American composer. 

We disdain our native artists while 
Europeans make little tin gods of theirs. 
Their press gives them the free space 
usually reserved in the United States for 
the foreign brand. In Europe, musicians 
and compositions from other lands are 
sometimes deliberately ignored, and now 
and then cabals may be organized against 
them. Kindly note this is said in a spirit 
of strict neutrality, for nearly every 
European nation should be included in 
this indictment. Here we do the opposite; 
we often neglect our own product, while 
welcoming with open arms a foreigner upon 
the mere presentation of a passport issued 
by his ever truthful impresario. The 
American artist deserves more recognition. 
To encourage him, however, we should 
not become jingoistic, foolishly proud 
and satisfied. 

Boycotting good music for patriotic 
reasons is now practised abroad. This. 
seems like cutting off one’s nose to spite 
one’s face. Happily, nothing so puerile 
has yet been done by us. Our art-life 
could not be what it is, nor remain thus, 
without the constant example and inspira- 
tion of the best European models. Music 
and the other arts are not the exclusive 
gift of any one race; all men should share 
alike in them. Is painting Italian, music: 
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German, sculpture Greek? 
belongs to humanity entire. 
So costly and protracted a war must 
force the Old World to economize in every 
way and to omit all save the most neces- 
sary expenditures. For many years, 
luxuries will be much less used abroad. 
As a result, we shall have a greater influx 
of excellent musicians. With more artists 
keenly competing, better music will be- 
come less expensive. One might deduce 
therefrom that the demand for cheap com- 
positions and poor musicianship should 
soon decrease. Have no fear: the large 
majority of our public will continue to 
relish inane popular songs and brutish 
dance music. The dealer in musical 
shoddy may not earn less; the first-class 
musician, however, will not be so well 
remunerated, because the demand of his 
limited market cannot expand proportion- 
ately to the supply. Patrons of the best 
art, though ridiculously few in so vast 
and rich a population as ours, are doubtless 
increasing in number, but not so in normal 
ratio to the nation’s growth. 


No; beauty 


Pe the beginning there will be little to 


apprehend from the competition of new- 
comers because, unless preceded by wise 
advertising, even the most talented will 
not be recognized at once. Our listeners 
are insufficiently educated to judge for 
themselves. It takes time and money for 
a new artist to inform, or rather, to misin- 
form our readers about himself. I say 
“‘misinform” advisedly: it is often only 
the childish legend, the simon-pure false- 
hood from his manager that sticks like a 
burr in the hair of memory, while a just 
criticism would be Chinese to most of us, 
and many of our periodicals might regard 
it as “poor copy,” as unmarketable 
grandiloquence. Competition must bene- 
fit each one here by raising standards and 
repaying, if not in dollars, in higher ideals: 
it is the soul of commerce and an efficacious 
incentive in all other pursuits. 

In these days of “America for Ameri- 
cans,” our public ought to be warned it is 
not self-sufficient in music. To -speak 
otherwise is but trying to catch the rab- 
ble. Let musicians leave the monopoly of 
crowd-tickling to the domain of politics. 

Every city in this country of one hun 
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dred thousand or more should have a ». od 
permanent orchestra and opera. In © n- 


_munities of that size a sufficient par of 


the public could soon be made to — m 
some of its attention to other than inf: or 
entertainments. In many European c 
even smaller and whose inhabitants | 
not the average culture of our own citiz 

a good orchestra and opera are maintai 

It is true we cannot have State or Fed 
aid. But we do not need it. Our pe 
are prosperous enough to buy what t 
want or what some intelligent purv« 
can make them want. What they co 
save by attending fewer performances 
variety stunts, so-called “musical cx 
edies,”’” would alone go far toward * 
support of the best forms of music. 

We are as child-like as extravagant 1 
operatic affairs. The costly high C’s of 
an uneducated fellow and the frills and 
laces—musical and millinery—of an ov 
advertised prima-donna are not essenti«!. 
’*Tis the ensemble that makes the opera: 
not detached vocal soli, but well balanced 
forces artistically guided. A capable con 
ductor and a capable stage manager 
functions now and then exercised by the 
same man—are less expensive and far 
more useful to a fine interpretation than 
extraordinary voices. 

There are plenty of known and unknown 
conductors in this world—talented, ex- 
perienced, energetic—who would gladly 
accept four to five thousand dollars a 
year; the same kind of man who demands 
twenty thousand or more as soon as he 
thinks the free advertising he got since 
landing entitles him to that sum. 

We overpay our conductors and soloists. 
The creation and maintenance of a sym- 
phony orchestra and of an opera is but a 
question of wise economy and local man- 
agement. The cost should not be what we 
extravagant Americans think. There are 
at all times hundreds of unemployed 
American singers here and abroad, and 
myriads of unemployed singers and or- 
chestral players in Europe, who could be 
engaged at reasonable prices. New con- 
ditions arising from this stupendous up- 
heaval may enable many of our cities to 
secure a good permanent orchestra and 
opera. 

It is difficult to believe any good can 
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from this maelstrom of blood and 

t I sometimes dream that all arts 

iin from that unfathomable despair. 

peace returns, the collective human 
aving been intensely stirred to its 
; by infernal tortures shall speak to 
orld a new and superhuman message 
nessage inspired by 
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bound for the country in which all those 
he loves dwell? 

What most Americans abroad endured 
this summer is nothing compared to the 
awful circumstances of others. When 
around you hundreds of thousands are 
dying of starvation, of horrible wounds, of 





inguish, the agony, 
pity, the piety that 
to make the great 


now beg leave to 
ect the musical part 
my theme, that I 
y tell more about the 
a topic which, 
iis hour, eclipses all 


r itself 


ers. 
Recently from south- 
n Switzerland to north- 
France, a trip that in 
linary circumstances 
uires about twenty 
hours, took me four days 
three nights—and 
h hideous days and 
nights! It is impossible 
to repeat the blood- 
irdling tales heard, or 
cribe the distressing 
ghts seen during that 
journey. Through shame, 
ir, prejudice, or for 
isons of the 
ost appalling facts in 
inhuman history 
will not be fully re- 
orded — annals of an 
epoch in which man sur- 
ses in cruelty all the 
eptiles that crawl upon 


state, 
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he earth. 
On the other hand, we 
learned daily, while near 
field of battle, of the 
eroism of soldiers high and low, of civilians 
all parties, of sweet-faced Red Cross 
rses. How often their determination, 
heir courage, their silent suffering, filled 

uur souls with admiration! 
Like many others, I got out of Europe 
the steerage, though having offered to 
y for a stateroom. Who, however, would 
t be grateful for a berth anywhere when 


LOUIS LOMBARD 


The eminent American composer and author who was knighted by King Victor 


Emmanuel of Italy in 1913 


frightful diseases, it is childish, yes, almost 
cowardly to complain of poor food, so long 
as one does not starve, or of scarcity of 
money, if one has enough to go home with, 
even by cattle trains. 

We should indeed be-grateful to be out 
of this orgy of blood, and continue to hope 
our citizens, whatever be their political 
bias or racial sympathies, will uphold 
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President Wilson in his wise determina- 
tion to keep our country neutral. May 
prudence and consideration of other 
peoples’ feelings guide each and all of us 
in private and in public. The awakening 
from this hellish nightmare is yet far off, 
and any stray spark might ignite at any 
moment the powder magazines overripe 
everywhere. No one can doubt that the 
United States is daily facing the possibility 
of war. 

European progress has been retarded in 
recent years by armaments costing annually 
five billions of dollars, and it will now al- 
most stop for a long time, through this 
incalculable and irretrievable waste of 
matter and spirit. Considering alone the 
pecuniary cost, it is easy to foresee the 
lamentable condition in which the Old 
World will be for years. 

Every eight days this war costs more 
than the entire price of the Panama 
Canal. The canal, however, will be a 
perpetual source of income to us and of 
benefit to all mankind, while the money 
spent for that carnage is not only wasted, 
but is being used to destroy all forms of 
wealth and millions of human creatures. 


And does anyone know how many more 
millions will die during and after this 
bloody cyclone through cold, starvation, 
exhaustion, usual diseases and unusual 


epidemics? For every one life lost upon 
the battlefield, three deaths must occur 
elsewhere. 


HEN the flower of Europe shall have 
been crushed, debilitated races will 
remain to retie the knots of their national 
life. Such destruction will breed degeneracy, 
pauperism, criminality, and for many a 
year a higher percentage of undesirables 
will be among our immigrants, unless our 
public officials redouble their vigilance. 
To add to this evil, these derelicts, good 
or bad, will drift into our overcrowded 
cities. What a pity there is no law forcing 
immigrants into agricultural districts! 
We may also derive some indirect ma- 
terial advantages through the building 
of an adequate merchant marine, through 
additional South American trade and 
greater exports everywhere, by the move- 
ment in favor of “Made in America” 
and “See America first,’ by temporarily 
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burying political hatchets, and p: 
larly by realizing our unpreparedn 
land «and sea, and our very pr 
need of efficient defence. 

Whatever be our gain as Ame 
from this universal calamity, it can 1 
equal our loss, for wealth is to internat 
affairs precisely what blood is to 1 
body; take some from his foot and 
instantaneously make his head ana 
Modern science annihilates distance, 
the other nations seem to dwell in ¢! 
houses adjoining our own glass hi 
The destruction of values anywhere 
poverishes each of us. Injustice or crt 
at any point upon this wide globe humili- 
ates or brutalizes you and me. All 
world is indeed kin! Therefore, the ‘oss 
of billions of dollars and millions of souls 
elsewhere, must depress our own political 
and economic life. 

The overwhelming majority of citizens 
of each of the belligerent states are honest 
and desire peace. The future historian 
will not blame them so much as their im- 
perfect governmental methods. In justice 
to the civil and military authorities, it 
should be stated here that probably they 
believed war was unavoidable and the 
best means to serve the country. Never- 
theless, I still maintain that imperfect 
governmental methods must be blamed 
if mediation, arbitration, international law, 
the Hague Tribunal and pure common 
sense could not avert this war—just as if 
the citizens of civilized nations were 
savages even more stupid and_blood- 
thirsty than irrational beasts. 

Many believe that this frightful con- 
flict shall bring lasting peace. This de- 
sirable end cannot be attained unless the 
selfish and pugnacious instincts of man 
be eradicated, and that is hardly possible. 
History teaches that wild or civilized, 
foolish or wise, weak or powerful, men 
and women under any government or in a 
state of anarchy, have ever selfishly 
struggled, with more or less violence, for 
what they wanted. After many thousand 
years of the noblest precepts and examples 
of all the moralists, why are men killing 
each other? At this late day, millions of 
our brothers seem but little removed from 
their man-eating ancestors. Philosophies, 
sciences, religions did not prevent wars. 
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alone could have. Why did He 
The purposes of Divinity are indeed 
table! 
’s horror and wonder cannot be ex- 
‘d in the contemplation of this vast 
hery. Something is radically wrong 
the intelligent and educated must 
t to wholesale assassination. And for 
t? For an ideal like that of the 
saders? To preserve one’s native 
\? To liberate slaves? No; this war 
ng purely from venal motives. How 
ianity has fallen! 
have not forgotten that Nero used 
kill the bearer of bad news, yet I am 
impelled to express the belief we are but 
the threshold of this modern inferno. 
We should be grateful on this soil of 
plenty. How fortunate to be able to help 
instead of being helped! Through its 
benevolent government aided by many 
big-hearted citizens, and thanks to its 
natural resources, the United States has 
truly become the Trustee of Humanity! 
Still, I fear that, far removed from the 
burning home, the piteous wail of hungry 
babes, the shriek of the wounded, the 
uncanny mumblings of the dying, the 
glassy, staring eyes that shall see no more, 
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“My name is Isis, and cursed be he who lifteth up my veil.” 
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some of us fail to appreciate how beautiful 
is our opportunity to relieve the needs of 
those martyrs across the sea! Far from 
that Europe-wide Calvary, the mental 
image is softer. While abroad I could 
hardly sleep or eat. Ghastly visions would 
haunt me at night, and in day time a bar 
of lead filled my bosom, but I no sooner 
sailed than sleep and appetite returned. 
Today, distance has entirely dissipated 
the cloud which enshrouded my spirit. 
Nevertheless, in thoughtful moments the 
awful truth suddenly surges forth be- 
fore my consciousness and wrenches my 
heart. 

May everyone appreciate fully the noble 
duty providentially thrust upon our 
people. Let us remember that he who 
quickly gives doubly gives, and that an 
investment in goodness will repay the best 
interest because, giving to the poor, is 
lending to God. 

And now, I shall essay to voice the silent 
prayer of the public conscience by asking 
Infinite Mercy to compensate the world 
for this atrocious agony, by granting man 
more compassion, more love, and conse- 
quently, more peace in the cénturies to 
come. 
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ART sublime, whence comest thou, 


With silent step and pensive brow; 
How in the countless ages past 
Hast held thy mode of writing fast? 


Why didst thou shield the secret way 

Of bidding merest marks betray 

The words that flow with wonderous speed 
As fast as man can speak or read? 


From straight Egyptian tombs and stiff, 
From walls with mystic hieroglyph, 
Float aromatic perfumes rare, 

That tell of secrets hidden there. 


O, awful Isis, Goddess grand, 

Our younger day in every land— 

Though thy dread veil none lift and live— 
May read thy riddle, and forgive! 


Washington, D. C. 
February 19, 1885 


—J. A. Whitcomb. 
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Sir Abraham Greatheart 


cH” 
Russell Kelso Carter 


Editor’s Note-—With the anniversary of Abraham Lincoln’s birth we present our readers 

with a real heart-throb story which Dr. Carter has woven around a true incident in the last 

year of the Martyred President's life—an incident related to the author by Schuyler Col- 

fax, Vice-President of the United States under General U.S. Grant. You will be thrilled 

by this story. Next month watch for another story by Dr. Carter that touches the very 
bottom of the heart. 


HARGE and Specification against 
Corporal Alden Winthrop. 


life for her. Why had Chester Smith 
forced himself into Hester’s notice? Lid 


Charge: Conduct unbecoming 
an officer and a gentleman. 

Specification: In this, that the said 
Corporal Alden Winthrop did throw down 
his gun and run, deserting his post in the 
face of the enemy. All this at Fairoaks, 
Virginia, on or about January tenth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-five. 

“Finding of the Court: Guilty of the 
Charge and the Specification. 

“Sentence: To be shot as a Deserter.” 

Alden Winthrop could hear it all over 
again as he sat in the guard tent, his hands 
locked over his eyes, slowly rocking too 
and fro. He half imagined his brain was 
scorching as from the direct heat of a large 
stove. No suggestion of mercy or relief 
seemed possible. The great number of 
desertions; the resolute attitude of the 
Secretary of War, determined to check 
the disgraceful tide; the utter hopelessness 
of making any effective defence simply 
overwhelmed his spirit within him. 

And then, there was Hester Newton; 
she would always think him a coward. 
True, he might send a letter, but, would 
she really believe him? And, in his soul 
he knew he would cheerfully lay down his 


she really care for him—the dashing Cor- 
poral of Company B? A faint smile 
hovered round Winthrop’s drawn mouth. 
He was seeing the events of that day when 
the regiment left home. 

The gallant thirty-first Massachusetts 
marched gaily down Tremont Street on 
its way to the front. A thronging mass of 
color hung on the buildings that lined the 
way, but Alden Winthrop’s eye, guided 
by his heart, singled out one particular 
spot in the riotous variety, and the face of 
Hester Newton seemed to him the loveliest 
thing in all New England that glorious 
September day. 

Cheer after cheer. Onlooking thousands. 
A storm of handclapping. Handkerchiefs 
in billowy profusion. Hats thrown in the 
air. Noise of every conceivable kind. 
The popular regiment swinging on its way. 
The pink spot leaned far out from the 
balcony, and a tiny flag waved and waved 
again—a flag of finest silk, stitched with 
infinite care, and embroidered in gold 
thread with the words, “For God, For 
Home, For Native Land.” Winthrop 
involuntarily raised his left hand. There 
was a flash of recognition in the face above 
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the : ink dress; the tiny flag swept upward 
. glowing lips, then came fluttering 
ward to the street: Winthrop’s first 
Chester Smith—sprang to seize the 
but Winthrop was before him. 
ly he stooped, caught up the little 
em, waved it once toward the balcony, 
hed it to his lips, and then thrust it 

» his bosom. 
steady there!” called an officer, from 
: of habit, but without anger in his 
Hearts were warm as the breaking 
between them and home ties was 
ing reached. The tides of patriotism 
emed at the flood. The Country’s call 
nded imperiously in men’s ears. War 
appeared draped in a glorious crimson 
haze. The Goddess of Victory dominated 

the horizon. 

“T’ll beat you yet with that girl,” 
snarled Smith, as they turned into Boyl- 
ston Street. But Winthrop’s face was 
wreathed in smiles, and over his heart the 
little flag lay warm and sweet and tender. 

There came to patriotism many a shock 
in the months that followed. Drills were 
severe, for the-nation could not wait long 
to train its soldiers. Inexperienced officers 
Petty 
subalterns were sometimes insufferably 
consequential and domineering. Win- 
throp’s high spirit found it difficult to 
brook repeated slights and uncalled-for 
discriminations. Smith was made a Ser- 
geant, but only’ Corporal’s stripes were 
given Winthrop. The tension between 
the two men increased daily, but Winthrop 
strove manfully to curb his temper and 
to take comfort in the little flag over his 
heart. At any rate he thought she would 
not misunderstand; but when Chester 
Smith received his Lieutenant’s shoulder- 
traps, probably through political influence, 
and a note from Massachusetts said, ‘“‘We 
were very sorry not to read of another 
Lieutenant in the dear old Thirty-first,” 
his very soul turned sour within his breast, 
and his head drooped as he dragged unwill- 
ing feet to do the bidding of the hour. And 


+} 


the flag on his heart seemed his only friend. 

Then that thunderous day—the reek 
of battle, the screams of the shells, the 
crash of musketry, the moans of the 
wounded and tortured men and beasts— 
he Wilderness! The battle fever mount- 
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ing high in the most indifferent breasts; 
men fighting like wild animals, fighting 
with hands and feet and teeth, with any 
weapon that could be grasped or wielded; 
the weaving pall of smoke, fire-flashes 
spitting ominously through the gloom; 
crackle and rattle and roar as, brother 
against brother, the Anglo-Saxon race 
struggled for varying viewpoints of prinei- 
ple and truth. 

Winthrop’s opportunity was at hand. 
With all his body, mind and soul he hurled 
himself at the enemy, as occasion offered 
in the drifting tides of carnage, his heart 
swelling with grim determination to prove 
his supreme devotion to his country, and 
to win a just reward. Face smeared, eyes 
bleared, coat torn by the brush, teeth 
clenched tightly, he seemed the very 
incarnation of fearlessness and of pre- 
determined victory. But the terrible din 
of battle drowned his Lieutenant’s voice, 
as Smith repeated an order to advance. 
Suddenly Winthrop became aware of a 
face distorted by anger, and felt the bruise 
of a heavy blow across his shoulders. The 
words rang out: 

“Forward, there! Blank your soul! 
Going to skulk, are ye?”’* 

To be struck at such a time! and by this 
man of all others in the world! 

“Skulk!”’ Afraid! He, Alden Winthrop, 
afraid, in such a situation! Everything 
wefit blood-red before his vision. A sudden 
Vesuvius sprang up within him. Some- 
thing was giving way. He knew that in 
the hundredth part of a second. He tried 
to think quickly enough to. forestall any 
violence. He, who had no thought of 
fear toward the enemy felt overpowered 
by a deadly fear. He would strike down 
his Lieutenant. He knew he would. No 
earthly power could prevent. The impulse 
had started in his brain. It rushed boiling 
along his nerves. With one tremendous, 
all-pervading exertion of his whole being 
he strove to avoid the awful spectre that 
grinned in his face; but he acted blindly 
and plunged into the very arms from which 
he sought to escape. Throwing down his 
gun, in an insane desire to rid his muscles 
of the fatal impulse, he sprang over a stone 
wall and ran, ran madly, furiously, work- 
ing off some portion of his madness at 
every bound, just saving the poor driven 
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“The deep-cut lines in the face of the man of many sorrows and many hopes showed more 
plainly than ever under the shadows” 
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h nerves from sudden snap and ruin. 
eard nothing of the yells sent after 
} w nothing but a fog-bank into which 


inged, felt nothing but his wild 
to escape tragedy in his supreme 
} And so into tragedy he rushed. A 
horse barred his way. A heavy 
ame down flat-wise upon his head. 
ll; struggled to his feet; fell again, 
it both arms in mute appeal; thought 
ngly of the flag over his heart, and of 
ice above the pink dress on Tremont 

et. A faint sound reached his brain: 
[ake him to the rear. Shoot him if he 
it again!” Then all was darkness 
a merciful interval whose length he 

er knew. 

Winthrop’s face was drawn and white 
his mind’s lightning express reached 
trial and sentence for the hundredth 
», and there loomed up the awful fact 

he probably could never prove his 
Hester Newton would always 
believe that the charge, with its horrible 
disgrace, was true. His very soul groaned 
his breast as he collapsed, a helpless 
mass upon the floor. 


nocence. 


II 

“The President!” 

Soldiers craned their necks to catch a 
glimpse of the tall ungainly figure, wearing 
the queer-looking stove-pipe hat of the 
period. 

“That’s Uncle Abe, boys. 
cheer!’ 

The tall figure lifted his hat and bent 
his great head, a smile half tender, half 
sad upon his countenance. Turning to an 
officer who walked beside him he said: 

“Colonel, I should like to see that poor 
chap who was sentenced to be shot a while 
ago. He belonged to a Massachusetts 
regiment, I believe.” 

The Colonel bowed and with a few words 
of direction dispatched an orderly to do the 
President’s bidding. 

“Where will you see him, sir?” the 
officer asked, touching his cap. 

“Send him to my tent at once,” replied 
the President. “I promised the Secretary 
of State to look into the case, so I suppose 
I must. Poor chap! Poor chap!” 

A few minutes later Alden Winthrop 
was brought from the guard-house and 
ushered into a large tent in which were 
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officers of rank, and, sitting on a stool by 
a rude table, one whom a glance identified 


‘as he whose hand was at the nation’s 


helm—the President of the United States. 

Rooted to the spot, Winthrop stood 
motionless, his eyes on the ground, a deep 
flush mounting in his cheeks. He heard 
a confusion of voices, then the high-pitched 
tones of the President saying: 

“Leave me alone, gentlemen. 
to talk with this—this prisoner.” 

The tent was reeling round the silent 
culprit when a heavy hand fell upon his 
shoulder, and a voice said kindly: 

“Well, my boy, you are in hard luck, 
I see.” 

The kindness in the’ voice broke Win- 
throp’s heart. In spite of his control tears 
gushed into his eyes. He made no reply, 
but his shoulders heaved and shook. The 
President sat down on the camp-stool, his 
immensely long legs absurdly prominent 
before him. Crossing one over the other, 
and slowly whittling a bit of stick with his 
pocket-knife, he said soothingly: 

“Tell me all about it, my boy. 
whole story. Go ahead.” 

“About—my case?” stammered Win- 
throp, hardly believing his ears. 

“Yes, all about it. What did you do 
anyhow?” 

The eyes regarding him were gentle and 
kind. The tone was sympathetic. A 
wild hope sprang up in Winthrop’s breast. 
Could it be that he had a fighting chance 
after all? A chance to tell the truth, the 
whole truth? He choked back a sob and 
said simply: : 

“T suppose it all began back in Massa- 
chusetts about—about a girl.” 

The great head nodded understandingly. 
“Ah! a woman in the case. There general- 
ly is.” 

The words might have been sarcastic, 
but the tone forbade. Winthrop felt his 
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The 


heart warm toward this great, kindly man. 


With a gulp he stumbled straight into the 
heart of the matter. Unbuttoning his 
coat and shirt he drew out his priceless 
treasure and held it toward the President. 

‘‘She gave me this,”’ he said. 

The President took the flag and examined 
it carefully. ~‘‘And, the other fellow?” 
he queried with lifted brows. 


“Yes, sir. The man who is now a 
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Lieutenant—Chester Smith; he wanted 
her, too, I believe. She waved that flag 
from a balcony on Tremont Street as we 
marched down to the station. Smith tried 
hard to get it when she threw it down, but I 
beathim. Idon’tthink he everforgaveme.” 

“And you have carried it there, ever 
since?” asked the kind voice. 

“Yes, sir. Ever since.” 

“Well, what happened in the battle?” 

“Oh, I know it was all wrong,” ex- 
claimed Winthrop, as the apparent hope- 
lessness of the situation overwhelmed him. 
“There was a lot of things, you know, 
little things, mean things, all along after 
we went to the front. I guess I was ugly 
sometimes. Then he got his shoulder 
straps and I was left in the ranks. But 
I did try, and try hard, too.” 

“And then,” said the President slowly, 
“T suppose Smith was over you, and he 
made it hot. Was that it?” 

The boy’s eyes filled as he saw the ready 
understanding of his trouble. Looking 
at the great figure before him, he said: 

“T always hated a tale-bearer, sir. But 
you have put it just right. He did make 
it hot, hot as hell. Excuse me, sir. I 


can’t help it when I remember it all.” 
“But now, about the battle,” said the 

President, changing his position on the 

camp-stool. “Tell me straight about that.” 
“Tt was this way, Mr. President. Things 


were blazing. We were all wound up to 
fighting pitch. I never felt so determined 
to do my whole duty and more if I could. 
Then the command was given to move 
forward. I didn’t hear. There was such 
an awful noise. Then he jumped at me 
like a mad bull, swore at me and struck 
me across the back with his sword; and as 
if that wasn’t enough, said I was going to 
skulk, when God knows there was just 
one way on the map I wanted to travel, 
and that was right at the Johnnies. I 
know it was wrong, but I didn’t mean 
wrong. I was afraid. I own up to that.” 

Ah!” The shaggy brows went up in a 
high curve. 

“But it wasn’t the enemy, sir. Oh, do 
believe me. I was afrad I would kill him 
outright, and he my superior officer. It 
was coming up in my throat. I knew I 
should do it if I waited a second. I ran. 
That was all, sir.” 


GREATHEART 


There was silence in the tent, th: 
man regarding the younger cur 
still holding the tiny flag in his big | 
Winthrop moved uneasily. “I kno 
body will believe such a story,”’ he 
out despairingly, “but—but, I th 
somehow yoy would understand. 
made me feel so, I don’t know why.’ 

“Did I?” The sad face was illumi 
by a rare smile. ‘Thank you, my bo 

Winthrop drew his hand across hi: 
as if dazed. “Thank me, for what?” 

“Never mind,” replied the Presi 
“You did not tell this story at the C. 
martial?” 

“No, sir. Of course not. They w 
have laughed at it. And then—then- 

“You could not speak of her—the 
of the flag—before the Court?” 

The boy nodded. He could not 1 
a word just then. 

“Have you written about it?” asked the 
President. 

“Written! To whom?” 

“The lady of the flag, of course.” 

The big face was almost laughing. ‘The 
smile was contagious. Winthrop felt him- 
self smiling and blushing in boyish con- 
fusion. He was only twenty, and life was 
sweet in spite of his cares. The President 
was looking at him and toying with the 
flag. “How far did you run?” he asked. 

“T do not rightly know, sir,’’ replied the 
lad. “I suppose it was not far. I can only 
remember I was beginning to realize what 
I was doing, and I was about to turn back 
when an officer struck me down.” 

“Were you, really?” 

“On my soul, Mr. President.” 
the inquiring gaze steadily. 

“And you were really afraid you might 
do a great wrong?” 

“Yes, sir. I never felt such a fear in my 
whole life. It just pushed me away.” 

The President rose slowly from his seat, 
his lips firmly compressed, and the smile 
lingering at their corners. At length he 
laid his hand on the lad’s shoulder and 
said, in a low tone: 

“Tt would be a big help to many a man 
if his epitaph could have in it—afraid of 
himself.” 

The boy glanced timidly at the tall 
figure, and waited breathlessly. 

“Here, my son, put this back where it 
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belongs,” handing him the flag. “I will 
see about your case. Perhaps something 
can be done.” The lad started violently. 

“Mr. President! may I? Can I write 
any word to—” 

The deepset eyes shone with that rare, 
sweet smile, and the big hand tightened 
on the boy’s shoulder. 

“Tell her,” he said gently, “tell her the 
President believes in you.” 

The heart melted in Winthrop’s breast. 
He fell on his knees, catching the long skirt 
of the President’s coat and pressing it to 
his lips convulsively. “Thank God! 
Thank God!” he murmured. 

The President reached and touched a 
small bell on the table, as he did so, saying 
in a low tone: 

“Tell Miss Hester Newton I have not 
forgotten her, nor her plucky fight.” 

Winthrop was on his feet in a moment, 
his eyes searching the President’s face, his 
hands stretched out eagerly. 

“How did you know her name? Who 
told you? What did she do? Oh, please 
tell me, sir.” 

“Miss Hester called on me,” replied the 
President indulgently, “and she said one 
thing about you that I have been trying 
to prove.” 

The boy’s eyes were starting from his 
head, and his dry lips strove to frame the 
one word, ‘‘What?” 

“She said that no matter what you might 
have done, she knew you were no coward.” 

For half a minute the lad stood trans- 
fixed, his muscles like marble. Then he 
slowly straightened, drew his feet together, 
assumed the position of “attention,” and 
gravely saluted by touching his forehead 
in the military way. 

“Now, let them shoot me if they will,” 
he said, and the wave of deepest content 
in his voice touched the great heart of the 
great man before him as nothing had done 
in a long time. He gazed steadily into the 
lad’s clear eyes, nodded understandingly, 
and passed from the tent. 


Wl 


The sturdy form of the War Secretary 
pressed its way into the presence of the 
Executive. The days were crowded, and 
matters of the gravest import called loudly 
for attention. 
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“T hope, Mr. President, that you have 
signed that warrant for the Massachusetts 
deserter. It was a flagrant case, you 
know.” . 

“Well, no, I have not signed it yet. I'll 
attend to it.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. President, but I am 
afraid you won’t. Indeed, sir, the army 
is suffering for want of some stern ex- 
amples. That miserable coward threw 
down his gun and ran. Think of it, sir. 
Desertion, and right in face of the enemy.” 

The deepcut lines in the face of the man 
of many sorrows and many hopes showed 
more plainly than ever under the shadows. 

“Are you sure, Mr. Secretary?” 

“Sure! Of course! Think of a battle 
like that. The evidence was as clear as a 
bell. There wasn’t any sort of excuse. 
It must be punished summarily.” 

“Perhaps the man was really afraid,” ven- 
tured the President, with a peculiar smile. 

“Exactly,” cried the Secretary. “He 
was afraid, and he ought to be shot.” . 

The President regarded him curiously 
and then said: 

“T think you saw Miss Hester when she 
came to plead for the boy. Do you know 
I have thought that a man could hardly be 
very wrong who had a sweetheart like that.” 

The sturdy Secretary shook his head 
doubtfully, his determination unshaken. 

“A hundred sweethearts can’t make a 
brave man out of a coward.” 

“Nor a coward out of a brave man,” 
added the President. ‘But your words, 
Mr. Secretary, remind me of a little diffi- 
culty, and I would like to put it to you.” 

The Secretary wanted to interrupt, but 
the twinkle in the Executive’s eye regard- 
ing him, held him silent. 

“Do you know what I am thinking of?” 
continued the President. “I was just 
thinking if Providence has given a man a 
cowardly pair of legs, how in the nation 
are you going to blame the fellow for 
using them?” 


When the blood of the martyr had done 
so much to melt the enmity in opposing 
hearts, and the prison doors swung open 
at the touch of the dove of peace, the 
Secretary smiled grimly as he remembered 
the reply, and Alden Winthrop was granted 
a discharge. 
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Nixon Waterman 


DON’T recollect how many years 
ago it was when, one afternoon in 
July, as me and Old Doc Siders and 
Uncle Perry Louden was a-settin’ 
under the awnin’ in front o’ Slocum’s 
groc’ry store, the hack drove in from 
Tompkins’ Junction, seven mile away, 
and drew up in front o’ the Metropolitan 
Hotel, the only genuine eatin’ and lodgin’ 
place we had in Brierville them days. 

Two strangers clumb out o’ the hack. 
One of ’em looked like a Turk as near as 
we could figger it. His skin was olive 
brown and his glossy black hair hung down 
to his shoulders. The other ’n looked 
like the pictures o’ monks you see in books 
a hundred year old. 

Nacherly we was mighty curious to 
know who they was and what they was 
doin’ in our quiet village. We asked Lem 
Hoover, the hack driver, and he said he 
be hanged if he knowed, though he’d tried 
to find out all the way over from the 
junction. 

Well, we didn’t callate to go home for 
supper without knowin’ what was goin’ 
on in our midst, so bimeby we all saun- 
tered into the hotel and asked Simeon 
Blake, who owned the place, to tell us about 
his guests. Simeon was as puffed up as 
a pouter pigeon and referred us with a 
good deal of pride to the hotel register. 
There we saw sot down in the outland- 
ishest writin’ two names that none of us 
could pernounce and the owners o’ both 
o’ them from far-away India, so it said. 

Well, sir, we was puzzleder than ever 


then. It didn’t seem possible that folks 
would come clear from the other side o’ 
the world to visit our quiet town. Uncle 
Perry Louden said it was just another 
proof o’ the truth o’ what he’d allers been 
a sayin’ to the effect that our village o’ 
Brierville was destined sometime to be- 
come a great center 0’ poppylation and 
rank among the big cities o’ the earth. 

When we asked Simeon fer more light 
regardin’ the distinguished guests who had 
come so fur to honor our community in 
general and his hotel in pertickler, he said 
he didn’t know enny more about ’em than 
we did. 

‘Why should I,” asked Simeon, with a 
good deal o’ spirit. “I got something else 
to do,” says he, “‘besides gettin’ intimately 
acquainted with my guests from Europe, 
Asia and Africa. All I know is they’ve 
rented my two best rooms, one of ’em the 
bridal-chamber, fer a hull week or more. 
And they offered to pay me in advance, 
but I didn’t take the money, ’cause I 
could see they was both distinguished 
men, ’specially the long-haired one. I’ve 
sent their trunks upstairs and they’ve 
ordered supper served in their rooms, and 
if you fellers want to know any more about 
’em you'll have to see the gentlemen 
themselves,” and Simeon paused to get 
his breath. 

Well, sir, they sort o’ flocked together 
by themselves and didn’t seem to want 
nothin’ to do with nobody. The long- 
haired one couldn’t speak a word o’ our 
language, er so he said, but the short- 
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haired one could, so he done the inter- 
pretin’ fer both of ’em. Some of our folks 
thought the short-haired one had a brogue 
to his tongue, but Old Cap Siders, who’d 
been a sailor and gone ’round the world 
lots o’ times, he listened to the two men 
talkin’ and he said he guessed they was 
Hindoos all right. 

The hull village, men, women and chil- 
dren, was jest about explodin’ with curi- 
osity to find out what the two men was 
doin’ in our town. We soon come to know 
that the long-haired one was boss and the 
other’n a sort of assistant or hired man. 
They went out to walk every day, the long- 
haired one allers about three paces ahead 
o’ the other ’n. They allers went to the 
graveyard about a mile from town, where 
they marched ’round amongst the tomb- 
stones as solemn as a funeral procession. 
Then they’d stop and study the eppytaffs 
on the tombstones and the short-haired 
one would ask the boys that allers follered 
‘em, lots o’ questions *bout everybody 
sleepin’ out there. 

Well, sir, we was all jest about crazy 
fer something to turn up that would throw 
some light on the subject when one day 
our board o’ village selectmen consistin’ 
o’ three of our most prominent citizens, 
got a letter from the boss Hindoo askin’ 
them to come to his room the next evenin’ 
at seven o’clock. 

The hull village was in a fever of excite- 
ment to know what was a-goin’ to happen. 
Most of our folks vowed they’d never 
trust themselves with that mysterious 
Hindoo without a bodyguard with ’em. 
But the three selectmen was there on time, 
and half the folks o’ the village waited 
around the hotel to find out what was a- 
goin’ to happen. 

Sure ’nuff something did happen that 
made the selectmen set up and take notice. 
Through his interpreter the Hindoo said 
to ’em: “By many, many years o’ fastin’ 
in the wild, unexplored mountains 0’ 
India, I have discovered the secret—the 
greatest secret ever known to mortal 
man—that enables n.e¢ to call back to this 
earthly sphere them that has gone: hence 
into the land o’ the hereafter, and I have 
been directed to journey half way round 
the world and make known to you this 
great mystery. I have brought you here 
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to ask your permission to call back to the 
land o’ the livin’ all who are sleepin’ in 
your village graveyard.” 

Well, sir, the selectmen was altogether 
upsot, but o’ course none of ’em believed 
he could do it. They was a purty brainy 
lot o’ men and they surmised at once that 
the Hindoo was up to some sharp, money- 
gettin’ trick and begun first one and then 
another to ask him questions: 





One of ’em looked like a Turk as near as we 
could figger it 


“When you goin’ to do this thing?” 
they asked him through the interpreter. 

“At the hour of midnight, one week from 
this time,” he answered through the same 
medium. 

“How much are you goin’ to charge 
the community fer doin’ this?” 

“Nothin’.” 

“Goin’ to sell tickets er ask an admission 
fee to see the show?” 

‘Nothin’ o’ the sort.” 

“After the show is over, are you goin’ 
to give a lecture in the village hall and 
tell folks how to do it at so much a head?” 

‘Nothin’ o’ the kind.” 
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“Are you goin’ to sell charms er sou- 
venirs er something that will do the work 
at so much apiece?” 

“Nothin’ o’ the kind,” said the Hindoo. 
“All I ask is your official permission to 
go ahead and do as I’ve said. I don’t ask 
ner will I accept a cent fer callin’ back to 
this world them that has passed away. 
Do you grant me the permission? It will 
bring your town great fame and help 
bizness by callin’ lots o’ folks here to 
patronize yer hotel and 
yer stores o’ all kinds.” 

The selectmen told him 
to go ahead and give his 
performance. Then .they 
went down stairs and told 
the people about it. Well, 
sir, the town was con- 
sidably shook up, but no- 
body really believed the 
Hindoo could do it. But 
the more they talked it 
over, the more they 
thought that mebby he 
might. Old Cap Siders 
who'd sailed all over the 
world includin’ India told 
us fer a fact that the 
Hindoos could do some 
mighty queer things. Fer 
instance, he said he’d seen 
‘em plant a seed in the 
ground, make it come up 
in the form of a tree, blos- 
som and bear fruit, all in a 
few minutes, and right 
before his own face and 
eyes. And then ag’in he’d 
seen a Hindoo throw one 
end of a rope ’way up in 
the air, then grab holt o’ the end still 
within reach, and climb hand over hand 
till he’d clumb plumb out o’ sight in the 
sky. 

We jest had to admit that men who 
could do them things orter be able to do 
*most anything. So the excitement kept 
intensifyin’ day after day as the fateful 
hour drawed nigh. Some people said it 
did look like flyin’ in the face o’ Provi- 
dence, but nobody come out openly ag’in 
it. 

B More and more people kept a-goin’ to 
see the Hindoo to ask him all about the 


She could see and hear 
all that went on 
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perticklers. We was all beginnin’ to feel 
sure the show was comin’ off as adver- 
tized until the mornin’ o’ the day before 
the time set when, to the amazement o’ the 
hull town, the Hindoo and his hired man 
rode away in the hack leavin’ behind ’em 
a duly signed notice in the hotel office 
sayin’: 
“TO THE PUBLIC: 


“T regret to announce that the opposi- 
tion to my proposal to call 
to the scenes o’ this life 
friends o’ this immediate 
vicinity who has passed on 
to the spirit world, has fin- 
ally become so strong and 
wide-spread that out 0’ 
respect to the wishes 0’ 
many citizens I have de- 
cided not to carry out my 
plans at this time and place.” 

Well, sir, that set the 
folks to talkin’ livelier than 
ever. Lots of ’em declared 
they knowed all along that 
the Hindoo was a humbug, 
and his sneakin’ away 
proved it. I said I didn’t 
think so. I argued that 
he’d paid his hotel bill and 
had gone away without 
takin’ any of our money 
with him. I said jest 
them words to my niece 
Emmeline who was the 
chambermaid at the hotel, 
and she looked at me in the 
scaredest sort o’ way and 
said, “Oh, Uncle, I’ve a 
notion to tell!” 

“Tell what?” says I. 

‘All I know,” says she. 

“Concernin’ whom?” says I. 

“That terrible Hindoo,” says she. 

“Well, fer the land’s sake,” says I, 
“if you know something worth tellin’, 
why hain’t you told it afore this?” 

“Oh, I’m scart o’ my life o’ that Hin- 
doo,” says she. 

“You'll never see him ag’in,” says I. 

“Don’t you think he’d come back and 
steal my soul?” says she. 

“Never!” says I. “I'll protect you. 
Out with it.” 
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“Well,” says she after a good deal o’ 
coaxin’, “mebby it is my Christian duty 
to tell somebody what I know, but you 
nust never tell anybody else as long as 
I live!” And I never did. 

Then she went on to tell me how her 
duties as chambermaid took her into the 
Hindoo’s room every day to tidy things 
up and make the bed. The first mornin’ 
she went in she saw he’d put papers over 
the transom and plugged the keyhole of 
the door leadin’ into another room. She 
thought that looked suspicious. But there 
was a crack right under the middle panel 
o’ the door caused by the wood shrinkin’ 
which they didn’t find, and through that 
she could see and hear all that went on. 

The first day after the Hindoo had told 
what he was a-goin’ to do, the widder 
Flanders went up to the ladies’ parlor 
where my niece was a-dustin’ and said 
to her: “Ain’t it wonderful that my dear 
Amos, who’s been gone three long months 
will now be brought back to me ag’in! 
Oh, it seems too good to be true!” Then 
she asked Emmeline if she could talk with 
the Hindoo so’s to make sure there was 
no mistake. Emmeline arranged fer her 
eein’ him, but before the widder went 
into the room she made Emmeline promise 
she’d not go out o’ shoutin’ distance. 
She didn’t. She stayed right on tother 
le o’ that cracked door and listened to 
the questions and answers which the in- 
terpreter passed along. 

‘“‘Are you sure you can do as you say?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“No postponement on account o’ the 
weather?” 

“No, madam.” 

“And there won’t be no charges to pay 
fer the work?” 

“No, madam. 
return o’ friends?” 

“Yes, my husband, who has been gone 
three months.” 

“It will be a joyful time for you, madam.” 

“Yes, that is, it would be only I’ve 
made other arrangements. I’m engaged 
to another and a richer man and I’ve come 
here to see if there ain’t some way in 
which you can pass by my husband’s 
restin’ place and not wake him from his 
peaceful slumber.” 

“Oh, that would be very difficult and 
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very expensive. Our purpose is to make 
a clean sweep and wake everybody. You 
see, the only way we could avoid rousin’ 
your husband along with the rest would 
be to sprinkle his restin’ place with a 
powerful liquid extracted from the root 
of a very rare plant found only in the high- 
est peak o’ the Hindoo mountains. It’s 
very precious. You’d better have your 
husband called with the rest. It would 
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Lookin’ through the crack she saw Deacon 
Louden in there 


cost fifty dollars to sprinkle his grave so’s 
to have him sleep right on jest as if nothin’ 
had happened.”’ 

“Oh, mercy!’’ said the widder, ‘what a 
lot o’ money! But money ain’t everything, 
so here it is,” says she, countin’ the sum 
from the roll she had with her. Then 
she started to leave the room, and Emme- 
line hurried out and met her in the hall. 

“Well, how’s everything?” says Emme- 
line. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” says the widder. 
“They tell me my Amos will be restored 
to me soon.” 

That same day my niece discovered that 
the Hindoo could talk our language all 
right when alone with his attendant, but 
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he seemed to fergit how when anybody 
else was present. 

Purty soon Emmeline heard a voice 
in the Hindoo’s room, and lookin’ through 
the crack she saw Deacon Louden in there. 

“My wife was a good wife to me and I 
low I was a good husband to her, but 
she’s been gone now goin’ on four year, 
and I’ve give away some of her clothes 
and the rest of ’em would be all out o’ 
style, and besides I’ve been shinin’ up to a 
spinster o’ this town and it’s a dangerous 
bizness to break yer word with one o’ 
them. So I callate that if Maria is sleepin’ 
good and sound you’d better jest let her 
slumber on, seein’ that she used to be 
purty wakeful and nervous when she was 
with me.” 

Well, the end of it was the deacon had 
to give ’em another fifty. And after that, 
so my niece told me, they come thick and 
fast, men and women, old and young, 
none o’ them wantin’ their friends called 
back, but all o’ them willin’ to pay what 
they could so’s to let by-gones be by- 
gones and permit them that had passed 
away stay away. The thing kept up till 
the Hindoo had ’nuff money to stuff a 
piller. Finally one day the three selectmen 
come in a body and says they to the 
Hindoo: 

“Now look a-here! When we told you 
to go ahead with your show we didn’t 
have no idee there was goin’ to be so much 
to it, but as the time begins to draw to a 
focus, it looks ’sif you really mean bizness. 
We don’t want to be onreasonable, but the 
fact is some things has happened that ’d 
make it mighty troublesome to have you 
go ahead and carry out your plans.” 

Well, sir, the Hindoo insisted he’d orter 
go on with it er else folks ’d call him a 
humbug. 

“O’ course, you'll keep all we tell you 
a secret,’ said one o’ the selectmen, ‘‘but 
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here’s a sample o’ what'll happen if you 
carry out your purpose. Two year ago 
an old miser died over here in the big 
woods and left to us three selectmen two 
thousand dollars to build a village library. 
Nobody ever guessed he ever had a dollar, 
and nobody else knowed he’d given us a 
penny. Well, we didn’t propose to waste 
all that money on a library that our town 
didn’t need no more than a cow needs 
two tails. We’ve got a good county paper, 
and when folks git through readin’ that, 
we ‘lowed they’d better be readin’ their 
Testaments, and so we jest decided to 
divide the money amongst us and have 
been callatin’ to spend it where it ’d do 
the most good when we got round to it. 
Well, you see the fuss he might make if 
he’d wake up and find how things 
be.” 

When the Hindoo explained he’d spent 
a good deal o’ money in gettin’ to Brier- 
ville, and his hotel bill would be consid- 
erable, the selectmen asked him how much 
he’d take and stop perceedin’s right where 
he was, and get out o’ the county. 

Well, after a good deal o’ backin’ and 
fillin’, the Hindoo said if they’d give him 
a hundred dollars apiece and a testy- 
monial sayin’ that while he hadn’t carried 
out his plans as advertised, they was sure 
he would ’a’ done it if the folks had let 
him alone, he’d pull up stakes and depart. 

And the selectmen done it. They jest 
had to er the Hindoo would ’a’ gone ahead 
and made all kinds o’ trouble fer ’em. 

And that was all we ever heard o’ the 
Hindoo. But I never go past that grave- 
yard a-sleepin’ out there all so ca’m and 
peaceful-like, year after year, winter and 
summer, without wonderin’ what might 
’a’ took place there that July midnight if 
the folks o’ Brierville had jest kept their 
hands off and let that there Hindoo finish 
up the work he’d set out to do. 
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HADBOURNE, holding his friend’s 
child rather awkwardly on one 
knee, was doing his best to make 
half-way recognizable drawings 

on a pad of paper, supported by the other. 

“Make ’orsey,” demanded the young 
tyrant. And, dexterously enough, the 
willing subject ripped off the page with its 
half-finished man, and started afresh on 
this latest commission. 

“Make ‘to’bee,” was the next order. 

“You’ve got me there,” Chadbourne 
smiled. “I’m not familiar with the breed.” 

“Make ’to’bee,” repeated the two-year- 
old, insistently. 

Willetts, the child’s father, who had been 
gazing out of the window, in apparent 
abstraction, turned to the rescue. 

“He means automobile,” he interpreted, 
laughing. “But you mustn’t let him bother 
you, Chad. I’m afraid he’s making a nui- 
sance of himself.” 

“You behave,” admonished the draughts- 
man. ‘When you talk like that, you make 
a nuisance of yourself. I’m having the 
time of my life.. I love to draw, and I 
seldom get an excuse. Besides, I may 
never have such another appreciative 
audience.” And he fell to outlining his 
idea of a low, long, rakish motor car. 
The result—a fairly accurate likeness of 
a prostrate cigar, supported by two woe- 
fully distorted rings—delighted the young- 
ster. He crowed his approval. 

“Pretty fine, eh?” commented Chad- 
bourne, more pleased than the child. 
“What next?” 


“It’s past his bedtime,’ interrupted 
Willetts, approaching with extended hands. 
“Come, Cherub! Kiss Uncle Chad nightie- 
night. Cherub must go bye-bye with 
Dada.” 

But Cherub was naturally reluctant. 
He turned his back upon Dada, and clung 
with tiny, soft hands to Uncle Chad’s 
coat. Whereupon Chadbourne, dropping 
his pad and pencil, encircled the little 
chap protectingly with both arms. 

“No, you don’t,” he said. ‘We're not 
nearly ready. What’s more, the Sand 
Man hasn’t turned the corner of this 
block yet. Has he, Snoozleums? And 
Uncle Chad doesn’t come to draw pretty 
pictures every day. Dada must give us 
ten minutes more by the clock. Then 
you and I will sing ‘All aboard for Blanket 
Bay,’ without another murmur.’”’ And 
giving the little, warm body pressed so 
closely to his breast an extra fond squeeze, 
he restored it to its seat on his knee. 

*You’ve got so used to having your own 
way at the office, that you think you must 
have it everywhere,’ Willetts chaffed, 
picking up the pad and pencil. Inwardly, 
he was joyous over this renewed evidence 
of his friend’s love for his son. 

‘Well, I like that!” Chadbourne ex- 
claimed. ‘“My own way at the office! 
When there isn’t a day passes that I don’t 
defer to your superior judgment. Why, 
I’m not much more than a figure-head 
there nowadays. But as for you—” 
Words apparently failed him. 

It was the voice of Rose’s desire, pene- 
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trating the narrow passage from the rear 
of the flat, that eventually separated the 
child from his friend. 


HARLIE,” she called pleadingly, “do 
put Sewell to bed, dear. Dinner will 
be ready in fifteen minutes.” 

Chadbourne’s smile, swift lighted, was 
as swiftly quenched. For an echo had fol- 
lowed the words, the echo of a little, dry, 
hollow cough. More than once, in the 
interval of his silent, solitary occupancy 
of the tiny, modest parlor, it was repeated, 
and each time it stabbed him like a sudden 
knife-thrust. He wondered whether it 
affected Charlie Willetts in the same way. 
He didn’t quite believe that it did. Not 
that the boy lacked sympathy—a great 
big part of him was heart—but he just 
didn’t know. Chadbourne, who was eight 
years older, had had more experience. 
His sister—the one he had loved best of 
the three—had coughed like that. 

What a miserable, dark little box of a 
place this was in which Rose Willetts 
had been living the past three years! The 
parlor was the only half-way light room 
in the place. And it faced the north, on 
a narrow street, so that the sun rarely 
penetrated its two narrow windows. 
“We'll provide the sunshine in our own 
happy selves,”’ Charlie had said, when they 
took it, on the eve of their wedding. 
But it wasn’t so bad, then, Chadbourne 
recalled, for in those early months of their 
marriage, Rose had continued to work, 
and the office was spacious and sunny 
enough, and admirably ventilated. And 
there never was a plumper, ruddier, nor 
more wholesome appearing girl than 
Rose Leigh in the days when she had 
presided over a note book and typewriter, 
in the big, outer room of the Saturday 
Review, ready always to answer the edi- 
torial call with cheerful alacrity; but more 
especially so, perhaps, when the associate 
editor, Mr. Charles Stenton Willetts, 
gave the signal. 

Chadbourne, who had been managing 
editor for fifteen years, remembered those 
days now, with something of a pang. 
Though he had never quite admitted it, 
even to himself, he had been in love with 
Rose from the first day she came into the 
office. She had struck him at once as 
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different from the type of stenographer 
to which he was accustomed, and the word 
“breeding” had instantly offered itself 
in explanation. “Refinement” and “in- 
tellectuality” didn’t begin to cover it. And 
when, a little later, he had overheard 
he was not one to make inquiries—that 
she was an orphan, the only child of well- 
born and cultured parents, he regarded it, 
of course, as in gratifying confirmation 
of his estimate. 

Yet how determinedly, with what 
assumed indifference, had he held all his 
impulses in check. Against any approach 
to intimacy with the young women of 
the office he had always sternly set his 
face; and he made no exceptions. Gentle, 
kindly, considerate, he was, as ever, and 
that was all. With Willetts, however, 
there had been no such self-restraint. 
Openly, without pretence of dissemblance, 
he had admired Rose; and openly, he had 
set about winning her admiration in return. 
Observing which, Chadbourne had un- 
selfishly put from him the last, lingering 
temptation, coming, at length, to rejoice 
in the beauty of this mating of two souls 
and bodies so superbly fitted for ideal 
union. 

Their marriage, he knew, had been 
supremely happy, but he questioned now 
whether it had been wise. Bravely enough 
thev had met the vicissitudes of the rela- 
tion, some of which had been at least 
trying. And Chadbourne foresaw that 
that which was impending might take on 
the character of the tragic. 


ORN of these musings, every incident 
of the little dinner to which he pres- 
ently sat down was fraught with a more 
or less enlightening significance. He noted 


that Rose had lost her plumpness. Her 
cooking finished, she had slipped into 
another frock, which he recognized. (n 
occasions she had worn it three years 
ago, at the office, filling it to repletion. 
Now it hung upon her with a pathetic 
looseness. He noted, too, that her eyes 
were bright beyond the normal, and that 
vivid red spots burned on her too prom- 
inent cheek bones. Once she apologized 
for coughing. 

“I’ve had this cold for weeks,” she said. 
“T can’t laugh without barking.” 
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“Have you seen a doctor?” Chadbourne 
asked. 

She smiled, in evident amusement. 
“Listen to the millionaire,” addressing her 
husband, “he’d have us bankrupt. Why, 
Chad,” she went on, turning to their 
guest, “whoever thinks of going to a doctor 
fora mere cold? Charlie brought me home 
some cough drops, and I’ve been eating 
them until my appetité’s all gone.” 

“Yes, and she’s a lot better,’’ Charlie 
put in. “A week ago she kept the boy 
awake the way she coughed all night.” 

“That’s true,” Rose agreed. “I am 
better.” 

Chadbourne made no further comment; 
Rose’s reference to the possibility of bank- 
ruptcy held him dumb. 

Twice during the meal the young mother 
left the table to go to her son and heir, 
who cried out in his sleep. 

“T wonder what makes him do that?” 
she questioned, as she returned from her 
second errand. “He used to be so good. 
And lately he’s been so fretful.” 

There was still another interruption be- 
fore the dinner was finished. Willetts 
was called to answer the door bell. And, 
though Chadbourne talked on to Rose 
with almost feverish insistency, in order to 
avert any embarrassment, he quickly 
discovered that her ears were straining to 
overhear what was being said outside in 
the passage. 

Without any effort on his own part— 
in spite, indeed, of a determination not 
to learn what was none of his business— 
there was forced upon his knowledge the 
fact that the caller was a collector who, in 
pursuance of his duty, was not mincing 
words. 


F there had been opportunity, Chad- 
bourne would have tried to force a loan 
on his friend that night. But there wasn’t. 
He hesitated to broach the subject in Rose’s 
presence, and Rose seemed resolved that 


they should not be alone together. For 
example, she insisted on their smoking 
in the dining room while she washed the 
dishes in the adjoining kitchen, so that 
she might take part in the conversation. 
The next day, at the office, however, 
without his wife to protect him, young 
Willetts was at Chadbourne’s mercy. 
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And the attack came in the dull hour, 
between four and five, when the work of 
the day was practically over, and there 
were no visitors. 

“Charlie,” he began explosively, and 
not without some nervous misgivings, as 
he wheeled about in his swivel chair, 
“T want you to do me a favor.” 

Willetts looked up from the magazine 
he was skimming with something like a 
start. It seemed as if he sensed the un- 
pleasant. 

“T want you to accept a loan from me,” 
Chadbourne flung on. “And I don’t 
want to hear any objections.” 

The boy’s face flushed instantly, and his 





“It’s bound to come out all right. I’m a cracker- 
jack at fixing things, when I set about it’”’ 
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eyes dropped. At that moment he seemed 
to the other handsomer than he had ever 
seen him, and he had always thought him 
handsome, with his clear olive skin, his 
glossy black hair and that all-pervading 
expression of cheerful good nature. He 
was just the reverse of himself—of a sort 
of nondescript fairness, without a single 
good feature, long and lank of body and 
limbs, too, and of such thoughtful mien 
as to be regarded, generally, of morose 
temperament. 

“That’s just about the one thing I can’t 
do, Chad,” came the answer, after a second. 
“T appreciate your offer, all the same.” 

“You’ve got to do it,” Chad insisted. 
“T don’t want you to think I dined with 
you yesterday to spy on you. What I saw 
and heard I couldn’t help seeing and hear- 
ing. It would have been apparent to a 
blind and deaf man, I verily believe. I 
know you’re up against it at the moment, 
and I feel pretty bad over your not having 
come to me for help long ago, instead of 
making me come to you. All the same, 
I should have tumbled to conditions be- 
fore. I might have known when the old 


man cut your salary down to thirty a week, 
on account of the hard times, that you’d 


feel it. Why, that was what you had 
when you were first married, and if you 
didn’t feel you could live on it then with- 
out Rose helping a bit, how in the name of 
all that’s good could you expect to do it 
with another member added to the family?” 

Charlie Willetts smiled his usual good- 
natured, sunny smile. “There! There!’ 
he protested. “Don’t work yourself up 
into a fever over something you don’t 
know anything about. Lots of fellows sup- 
port a family three or four times the size 
of mine on half what I’m getting.” 

“Yes, but they don’t live in a fifty-dollar 
a-month flat, and their wives take in 
washing. They are not your sort, Charlie. 
They never knew what it was to have 
fifty a week. That’s where the rub comes 
in your case.” 

Willetts began rolling himself a cigar- 
ette. “See how I am economizing,” he 
said, “temporarily. Why, next week or 
the week after, Rose and I will be in clover. 
I have been working at home, evenings, 
for the past four months. I have written 
an adventure story that’s a knockout. 
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Simpson has it now, and that means 
fifteen hundred dollars at least for the 
serial rights.” 

“You’ve kept confoundedly still about 
hy 

“T didn’t mean to say a word until I’d 
finally placed it. But you see, you forced 
me to it, Chad.” 


‘OR a moment the elder man was silent, 
his brow drawn in thought. “Just 
the same,” he said at length, “I want you 
to do me that favor. I want you to take 
Rose to a doctor; a big doctor, a specialist. 
And I want you to take the boy, too. You 
can pay me when you get your cheque from 
Simpson.” 

Willetts got up from his desk and walked 
over to the window, his cigarette between 
his lips. When he turned his face was very 
serious. 

“Rose is all right,” he said, “and so is 
the kid. If they weren’t, I’d get the best 
man in town, money or no money. Excuse 
me, Chad, but because your sister died of 
consumption, you imagine that everyone 
with a little cold is going the same way. 
I tell you Rose’s cough is getting better 
every day. I’m with her and I can tell. 
You’re just the best old chap that ever 
happened, but your money isn’t good up 
my way, Chaddie, boy.” 

Two days after this interview, Chad- 
bourne ran into Simpson, publisher of 
that red-blooded magazine, The Swash- 
buckler. 

“By gad,” Simpson exclaimed, in his 
usual big voice and blustering manner, 
“you’ve a clever boy over there on the 
Review, Chad. Did you happen to see 
that manuscript he sent us? No? Well, 
you missed something. It’s the most bril- 
liant bit of burlesque I ever read.” 

“T thought it was an adventure story,” 
was the innocent response. And at this 
Simpson roared. 

“The most fantastic, satirical, thrust 
and parry lambasting of the popular ad- 
venture yarn that ever was written. And 
at the same time, for plot and incident 
and complication, he beats the best of 
the fellows he ridicules, at their own game.” 

“T’m glad you like it so well. You'll 
give him a good price for it, I suppose.” 

“Give him—why, bless your soul, I 
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couldn’t use it. Nobody could use it. 
It would be like laughing in our readers’ 
faces. And in the faces of our writers, too, 
for that matter. It’s the cleverest thing 
ever done, but he’ll never find a market 
for it.” 

Chadbourne returned to his office, 
dreading to meet Charlie. He feared that 
the boy might read his knowledge in his 
face. But the associate editor was not 
at his desk. He had left a brief note 
saying that he had been called out and 
might not return that day. The informa- 
tion as to what had called him reached 
Chadbourne later, quite unsolicited, from 
the lips of one of the young lady book- 
keepers. 

“Isn’t it too bad?” she volunteered. 
“Mr. Willetts got word his wife is sick.” 

“Yes, he left me a note,” the managing 
editor answered. And then he told the 
girl that he would dictate his letters later, 
and went in to see the “old man.” 


AVID EMERSON owner and pub- 

lisher of the Saturday Review—pom- 
pous, austere, little, with beady, dark 
eyes and a bristling white mustache— 
looked up with some impatience from 
the page proofs of the current number. 
And, at that look, Chadbourne’s hopes 
fell. 

“T’d like to talk to you about Willetts, 
sir, if you are not too busy,” he began. 

Mr. Emerson turned back to his proofs. 
“T am busy,” he threw over his shoulder, 
“very busy. Willetts is under you, attend 
to him yourself.” 

“T think he should have more salary,” 
was Chadbourne’s rejoinder. “Only you 
can attend to that.” 

“And I won’t, so you needn’t say any 
more. He’s more of an ornament here 
than a necessity. And I can hire orna- 
ments for less money.’’ , 

“If you’ll excuse me for saying so, he’s 
the cleverest man we’ve got.” 

“TI won’t excuse you for talking, but I 
will for going,” snapped the owner, and 
the managing editor withdrew. 

There were no letters dictated by Chad- 
bourne that day. He couldn’t put his 
mind to them. He had thought of nothing 
save his friend’s misfortune, which, in his 
brooding, reached the profundity of a 
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tragedy. At the same time he felt hurt 
that Charlie had not written the whole 
truth in his note. It barred him from 
open participation in the boy’s trouble. 
It as much as said: “Don’t follow me. 
I’d rather face it alone.’ Which was 
why, after walking that evening to the door 
of the house in which the Willettses lived, 
he came away again without ringing their 
bell; came away to lie awake the greater 
part of the night, wishing that he had at 
least inquired. Because now there was 
a new fear gripping his heart. 

Having fallen into the slumber of ex- 
haustion at daybreak, he overslept, and 
reached the office a half-hour later than 
his habit. His first question was for 
Willetts. 

“He was here oily,” said the office boy. 
“He just got his mail, an’ beat it.” 

And then that new fear seized him again, 
with hard, torturing fingers, till his breath 
came short and quick and his face paled. 
With the key in the lock of his desk he 
paused. Then he withdrew it, snatched 
up his hat again, and went out. And in the 
cafe at the corner what he feared became 
a fact. For the first time in four years, 
Charlie Willetts, seated at a table, his back 
to the door, was drinking that which he 
had forsworn. 


Not until Chadbourne’s big, bony hand 
was laid upon his shoulder did he look 
around. Then, a little sullenly, and not 
at all shamefacedly he said: 

“Oh, you, eh!” 

Chadbourne drooped into a chair on the 
other side of the table before he spoke. 
“T rather felt I’d find you here,” he told 
him, trying to keep reproach from his tone. 

“God knows I’ve got enough to send 
me here,” was the retort. The elder man 
for a moment made no rejoinder. He was 
busy in estimate of the other’s condition. 
After so long an abstinence the liquor, 
even a little of it, should act quickly. It 
was evident to him that he had arrived 
in good season. And this quickened his 
courage. 

“T know,” he said kindly. His eye had 
fallen upon a letter among Willett’s mail, 
spread over the table, which bore the 
heading of The Swashbuckler. “Only I’m 
disappointed.” 
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“Disappointed! Good Lord! Don’t 
say disappointed to me, Chad. I’m 
heartbroken. Everything comes at once. 
I felt I’d go crazy unless I could get some- 
thing to make me forget for a little.” He 
turned to the bartender. ‘Send another 
high ball over here, will you?” And then, 
to Chadbourne, “What’ll you have?” 

But Chadbourne shook his head. “Noth- 
ing,” he said, “nor you either, while I’m 
with you.” 

“Now, look here,” the boy was frown- 
ing, “I’ll do just as—” but his friend 
interrupted him: 

“Only while I’m here,” he emphasized, 
“and I shan’t stay long. I have a lot to 
do at the office and must hurry back. 
Now, tell me about Rose. Miss Murray 
says she was ill. That was what called 
you away, yesterday. 

“Yes,” reluctantly. 
for her.” 

“What’s he say?” 

“Says she must go away, the idiot. 
Adirondacks or Sullivan County. I won- 
der if he thinks I’m a Rockefeller.” 

“Did she—” Chadbourne began, but 
the young husband foresaw his question 
before he voiced it. 

“Yes, broke just a small blood vessel, 
but it frightened her, of course.” 

“And it frightened you, too. Come, 
Charlie, confess it.” He spoke quietly, 
but his eyes, bent gravely upon those of 
his friend, were more accusatory, more 
compelling than his words. For a second 
or two Willetts looked away. When his 
gaze returned there was a new, a softer 
light in it. 


“T had a doctor 


RIGHTENED me?” he murmured 
tensely. “‘Good God, Chad! It drove 
me mad with fear, and all the while I had 
to hide it. I’m mad yet. I’m crazy. If I 
wasn’t, do you suppose I’d ever have come 
in here? Do you suppose I’d ever have 
touched that devilish stuff?” Irritably 
he pushed the bottle and glass away from 
him. “Do you suppose I’d be leaving her 
alone, now, with nobody but the janitor’s 
wife to look after her and the boy?” His 
elbows dropped hard upon the table 
among his letters, and his face was buried 
in his hands. 
Chadbourne reached over and sympa- 
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thetically gripped his forearm. ‘Never 
mind, Charlie, boy,” he soothed, a world 
of kindliness in his tone. ‘It’s bound to 
come out all right. I’m a crackerjack at 
fixing things, when I set about it. The 
Adirondacks will make a new girl of Rose, 
and it will be the best thing on earth for 
the youngster. Why, they’ll both—” 

“Don’t! Don’t!” Willetts pleaded, lift- 
ing moist eyes. “Haven’t I told you that 
I can’t send them? That’s the horror of 
it. Simpson says my story’s impossible. 
I haven’t a dollar that isn’t owing to some- 
one. I tried to eke things out last summer 
by dabbling in mining stocks, and—well, 
I needn’t say more, I guess.” 

“You darn fool!’ Chad said with a smile. 
“T haven’t lost anything. I can lend you 
all you’ll need, and more, and you can 
pay me back a dollar a week, or ten cents 
a week, for that matter.” 

But the other shook his head. “No, 
Chad,” he said firmly. “No matter what 
happens, I can’t borrow from you.” 

“Do you want to hurt me?”’ Chad asked 
quietly. 

“Heaven knows I don’t want to hurt 
you, but I can’t take your money.” 

“Then tell me why. I’ve aright to know 
why.” 

Willetts began gathering up his letters. 
“Because you’ve been too good to me,” 
came the answer, after a pause. “And 
because I’ve always been a selfish beast. 
Don’t you think I know that I stole Rose 
from right under your nose? You would 
have married her and made her a darn 
sight better husband than I ever can 
if I hadn’t butted in. Oh, you needn’t 
deny it. You tried not to show how you 
cared for her, but I saw it—yes, and she 
saw it. And when the boy came, and she 
suggested naming him after you I yielded 
gracefully enough—I even let her think 
it was my own idea—and yet, as you know, 
I’ve never once called him Sewell. The 
whole truth is I’ve been jealous of you. 
Not of Rose, mind you, nor of you, in the 
ordinary sense, but of your goodness, yes, 
and of your cleverness, too. Because 
you’re a bigger, better man than I am.” 


H® crowded his letters into his pocket 
and stood up. 
“That’s the whole story, Chad. 


I’ve 
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been mean clear through, but I must draw 
the line somewhere, and I draw it at taking 
your money. It may seem cruel, but if 
I can’t save the lives of my wife and son 
by my own effort, then I’ll have to lose 
’em.”” 

“You’ve made it very hard for me, 
Charlie,” Chadbourne said. “I—I feel 
as if you’d thrown me in the river with 
my hands tied. And yet I’m glad you were 
frank with me. I’m only sorry you kept 
your secret so long.” He held out his hand. 
“Don’t come back to the office today. 
Spend it with Rose. Tell her that every- 
thing will come out all right. Tell her so, 
even if you don’t think so. Will you?” 

Willetts had no voice to answer. He 
just nodded and pressed Chad’s 
hand, blinking rapidly and trying 
hard to keep the quiver out of his 
lower lip. 

For a long while after his return 
to the office the managing editor 
sat idly before his desk. What he 
thought of there found shape in 
words, an hour later, and utter- 
too, in the big sunny corner 
room which looked out on the 
Avenue—the private office of the 
Review’s owner and publisher, with 
the owner and publisher as auditor. 

A goodly part of what he said 
was confession. It seemed, as he 
thought of it, a day for confession. 
Willetts had had his turn and 
now he was having his. David 
Emerson might have confessed something, 
too, had the interview been prolonged, 
for he was in a far different—a more humble 
pliant mood than yesterday. 

Chadbourne spent most of his words 
in shifting credit to where it belonged. 
Unwittingly, passively, he had accepted 
honors to which he had no actual right. 
One feature after another he named— 
features which had gone far to lift the 
Review in the last year or two to a more 
successfully conspicuous place than in all 
its previous history. All of these, he said, 
had really been Willetts’ suggestions. 
“That’s how much of an ornament he’s 
been, sir,” he concluded. 

Back in his own office once more, Chad- 
bourne applied himself eagerly to the 
composition of a letter, beginning: “My 


ance, 
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All of these, he said, had really been Willett’s suggestions. 
“That's how much of an ornament he’s been, sir,” 
he concluded 


dear Charlie.” He penned it rapidly, in a 
fervor of enthusiasm, making words and 
sentences sing together in chorus with 
his joy of heart. And as at length he folded 
it and placed it in its envelope, there came 
to him from the corner office, across the 
passage, the voice of his chief, dictating 
to a stenographer, “... with warm 
appreciation of your proved ability and 
of your unswerving loyalty to the interests 
of the Review.” 


SNe wen was twinkling mischief in Chad- 
bourne’s eyes when, a little later, after 
both letters had been dispatched by mes- 
senger he reached down a private letter 
file from the top of his desk and hunted 
out a communication from Simpson, of The 
Swashbuckler, dated five years back. Mis- 
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chief still twinkled there as he carried 
this over to The Swashbuckler office, and 
asked Simpson to have a fresh copy made 
of it, with a new and more recent date. 

“But—” Simpson demurred, puzzled by 
the combination of twinkle and request. 

“Tt’s all right,” Chad interrupted. “TI 
won’t hold you to it. I’ll write a declina- 
tion here and now if you want it.” 

“But it’s irregular,” said Simpson. “I 
don’t like doing irregular things.” 

“Tt’s a piece of fooling, yes,” Chadbourne 
replied, “but it’s necessary. It may mean 
the saving of two lives. Will you take 
my word for it?” 











To his delighted surprise he found Rose looking 

infinitely better. And, in spite of an evident 

embarrassment of manner, Charlie was altogether 
a different youth 
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Simpson took his word and he came 
away grinning, with the copied, redated 
and resigned letter in his pocket. When 
he reached his office again, the telephone 
girl had a message for him. 

“Mr. Willetts ‘phoned that he wished 
you would come up as soon as you can 
get away,” she said. And Chad got away 
very quickly. 

To his delighted surprise he found Rose 
looking infinitely better. And, in spite 
of an evident embarrassment of manner, 
Charlie was altogether a different youth. 

“Don’t think we don’t appreciate your 
sacrifice, old man,’’ Willetts said, when all 
three were seated in the little parlor, and 
“‘Snoozleums” had been lifted, as usual, 
to Chad’s knee. “But we can’t accept 
it, you know.” 

“Sacrifice!”’ Chad exclaimed, his eyes 
dancing because he felt good all over. 
“Now you behave, both of you! I want to 
go. I’ve got into a rut on the Review, and 
my brain and hand have lost their cun- 
ning. I want new worlds to conquer.” 


“But this offer from Simpson,” the other 
pressed. “It—is it straight goods, Chad?” 
At the risk of letting the child fall from 


his knee, Sewell Chadbourne thrust a 
hand into an inside pocket. 

“There’s his letter,” he said. 
it!” 

Charlie ran it through and passed it to 
Rose. Involuntarily their faces shone. 
Simpson offered him a better salary than 
he was getting on the Review to take edi- 
torial charge of the Swashbuckler. 

“Forgive me, Chad,” Charlie pleaded. 
“T thought maybe it was a frame-up. 
You’re capable of anything in what you 
fancy is a good cause, you know.” 

‘And you see it’s just selfishness,’’ Chad 
returned. “It’s the old man you owe your 
thanks to. I never knew he had such a 
high opinion of you.” 

“Mr. Emerson’s letter to Charlie was 
just the sweetest thing you could ever 
imagine,” Rose said. 

“Charlie deserves sweet things,” said 
Chad, and with a glance at Rose full of 
meaning, he added, ‘“‘and he gets them.” 

“Tt means so much to us,” she contin- 
ued with a faint raise in color. ‘Now, 
Sewell and I can go to the Adirondacks. 


“Read 
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The doctor both need a 
change.” 

“That’s fine. And Charlie can run up 
every week or so.” 

Very soon Chadbourne made an excuse 
to leave. He wanted them to have their 
happiness alone. But the child detained 
him. 

“Make ’to’bee,” he begged. 

“No, no. Don’t bother Uncle Chad, 
Sewell.”” It was Charlie that said it. For 
the first time in the little one’s life he had 
called him by his given name, and Chad- 
bourne, feeling his lashes suddenly wet, 
kept his head lowered. 

“Tell dada to behave,” he said, giving 


says. we 
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the little fellow a squeeze, and starting to 
draw a prostrate cigar and two rings, 
very much distorted, on the back of Simp- 
son’s letter. 

As he stood at the open door saying 
good-bye, Rose turned to her husband, 
“May I kiss him, Charlie?” she asked 
simply. 

“You bet,” was the answer. 
three. One for each of us.” 

Chadbourne walking briskly down the 
narrow street, whistled merrily, albeit a 
little off the key. 

“T wish every fellow out of a job was as 
happy as I am,” he murmured between 
stanzas. 


“Give him 
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ROFESSOR KILLEMOFFSKI had but one supreme delight, 

Which was to find some certain way in which to win a fight. 
He cruised right round that thought until he made a gun so great 
And powerful that it could sink a navy while you wait. 


And when he had that gun complete so it would send a shot 
Right through an armored vessel’s side and sink it on the spot, 
He set himself about it just as firmly to create 

A warship made of stuff no gun could ever penetrate. 


And finally he built a craft, and did his work so well 

That gun of his could never drill a window through its shell; 

Its sides were some new kind of steel so tough and firm and stout 
That all the guns in Christendom could never knock it out. 


And yet he was not satisfied, but studied day and night; 
He lunched on smokeless powder and he dined on dynamite. 
The fierce expression on his face was proof beyond a doubt 
That there were other problems still for him to figure out. 


He went away off by himself and built a secret mill, 

‘Twas “fifteen miles from nowhere,’ and he camped right there until 
He found a new explosive so all-powerful and fierce 

That it could send a shell through steel no other shot could pierce. 


If something had not happened, I feel pretty sure that soon 

He would have made a gun with which to shoot away the moon 
And Venus, Saturn, Mercury and Jupiter and Mars, 

And on and on and on until he shot out all the stars. 


For each new gun that he designed was clearly planned to shoot 
Full twice as far as all the rest and twice as straight to boot, 
Until, at last, he made a gun that shot so far, alack! 

The ball whizzed clear around the world and hit him in the back! 


—Nixon Waterman. 








The Schanachy 


by 
Seumas Mac Manus 


Author of “A Lad of the O’Friels,” “Through the Turf Smoke,” 
“The Leadin’ Road to Donegal” 


T Cornelia Street Library, on the 

West Side, in accordance with 

the strides of science, a story 

hour for the children had been 
established. On the first occasion a joyous 
throng were waiting at the library an hour 
before the time announced for the story 
hour. A somewhat smaller, somewhat less 


joyous throng was waiting half an hour 
before the story hour opened on the next 


occasion. On the third occasion a small 
knot arrived just in time for the stories. A 
few half-hearted stragglers came later. 
They were fine stories indeed, well prepared 
and well told—good stories with splendid 
morals—every one of them conveying to 
the children a much-needed lesson, by 
which they might, if they would, profit 
to an undreamt of extent and become, 
each one and other, merchant princes. 

On the tenth occasion, the story teller 
did not begin her work till quarter of an 
hour after the announced time—waiting 
for the ten children who were present in 
good time to swell to thirteen. 

“T don’t know what’s the matter with 
you children, anyhow,” she said. “You 
were all eager for the stories at first and 
nearly beating down the doors to get in. 
Now we cannot drag you in to hear them. 
And after all the trouble, too, that we take 
to select and prepare them for you. What’s 
the matter with you anyhow?” 

Little Timmy O’Mahony, who had had 
himself and his crutches carried to every 
story hour since it began, raised his hand 
from where he reclined and said, “Please, 


Miss Mathers, I know what’s the matter.” 

“Well, and what is it?” 

“The stories is nice and good and fine— 
but they ain’t stories—leastwise they ain’t 
stories for children.” 

Miss Mathers was aghast. 
you mean?” 

“T mean, it’s as hard as learning cate- 
chism listening to moral stories.” 

“Well, did you ever!” 

“T have a gran’daddy from Ireland who 
tells me and all of us children on our street 
stories about the ‘Well of the World’s End,’ 
and ‘The King of Ireland’s Son,’ and ‘The 
Hag with the Long Leather Bag,’ and 
‘Huddon, and Duddon and Donal O’Leary’ 
—and the children on our street wouldn’t 
go home for breakfast, dinner or supper 
if he’d tell away at them from morning till 
night. And Barney Roarty, too, is a 
powerful teller of funny stories. I want 
you just to come to our steps the night and 
hear Gran’daddy or Barney tell one of 
their stories. Then you'll know what’s 
what in stories, ever after.” 

Miss Mathers thought the proposition 
an extraordinary one, and on that account 
communicated it to her superior, and in 
company with Mr. Barkis, organizer-in- 
chief of story telling, and her superior, 
procéeded to Cornelia Street and to Tim- 
my’s steps that night. As the old man had 
not yet come home from his stand, Barney 
Roarty was installed as Schanachy to the 
motley gathering, in which the three story- 
tellers found themselves. Barney, by way 
of beginning, scratched his head and said, 


“What do 
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“Well, I dunno what’ll I tell yous the 
night. But I think I’ll maybe tell yous the 
wunderful happenings that happened to 
the widow’s son, Mike Scanlan.” 

“Good,” said Timmy, “‘go ahead!” 


F ’S, maybe twenty years ago” began 
Barney, “or it’s likelier thirty—but 
’*twas in my early mim’ry of Amerikey that 
here come a boy from County Roscommon 
out here by the name of Mike Scanlan— 
himself and his ould mother. And Mike he 
settled down and built a bitteen of a 
shanty on a waste lot out on the Riverside 
—with plenty of grand-rich neighbors all 
around him—and his nearest neighbor at 
the other end of the lot was Swinderbilt, 
the young millioneer. And Swinderbilt 
employed Mike as handy-man around his 
house and paid him starvation wages. 

“One day, when Mike was from home, 
doesn’t a big wind come up the river and 
take half of the roof off of Mike’s wee 
shanty. And when Mike come home and 
found what had happened he was as mad 
as the full of a park of March hares. And 
‘by this and by that,’ says he, ‘T’ll not sleep 
two nights in the one bed, nor eat two 
meals at the one table till I take revenge 
on the wind.’ 

“So off Mike started away before him 
to look for the wind and take revenge on 
it. And when he reached Tarrytown, the 
hunger overtook him and he sat down 
behind a bit of a wall to ate a piece of bread 
and butter his mother had put in his pocket. 
Just at Mike’s back there was a hole in the 
wall and as there was a strong draft 
blowin’ through it, Mike stopped ating, 
while he’d stop up the hole in the wall. 

“ ‘Oh, dearie, dearie! don’t stop the hole 
in the wall,’ says a voice. ‘And who are 
you that’s spaikin’?’ says Mike. ‘I’m the 
wind,’ says the voice, ‘and if you stop the 
hole in the wall I’ll never be able to get 
through.’ ‘Faith, an’ I'll stop it,’ says 
Mike, ‘for you blew the roof off my house 
an’ I want to be revenged on ye.’ ‘If you 
don’t stop the hole in the wall,’ says the 
wind, ‘I’ll give you a lovely cow that all 
you have to do is to put a bucket under 
her, and say, “beautiful, beautiful cow,” 
and she’ll fill the bucket with milk, no 
matter how big it is.’ 

“*Paith,’ says Mike, ‘that’s another 
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story, produce your cow.’ And there and 
then a beautiful black and white spotted 
cow was standin’ beside Mike. An’ re- 
joicin’ in his heart he drove the cow home 
with him. 

“A proud man Mike was as he come 
marching down Fifth Avenue, with his 
beautiful black and white spotted cow. 
But, lo and behold ye! wasn’t young Swin- 
derbilt the millioneer standing at the door 
of his grand house in Fifth Avenue, as 
Mike passed, and when he saw the beauti- 
ful cow he coveted her. He asked Mike to 
sell it, but Mike replied that money could 
not purchase that cow for there was a rare 
saycret attached to it—but he wouldn’t 
tell Swinderbilt what the saycret was. 
Swinderbilt he got rale unaisy now to 


“I'm the wind,” said the voice, “‘and if you stop 

the hole in the wall Pit never be able Mike 

through.” “Faith, an’ I'll stop it,” oi Mi 

“for you blew the roof off my house and I want 
to be revenged on ye’’, 
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know what was the saycret about the cow 
and he invited Mike, as it was then late, 
to put up the night in his house and the 
cow would get the best of good feeding 
in his stable. Mike, as proud as a prince 
at being invited to stop the night at Swin- 
derbilt’s, agreed. But lest they’d steal 
the cow if they knew her value, he was 
determined that he wouldn’t let them 
discover the saycret, so before he went to 
bed that night, he warned Swinderbilt. 
‘On the peril of your lives,’ says he, ‘don’t 
let any of your men put a bucket under 
that cow and say, “beautiful, beautiful 
cow” to her.’ ‘Don’t be afeered o’ that,’ 
says Swinderbilt, says he, his heart jumping 
with delight. 

“Mike wasn’t well gone to bed, when 
Swinderbilt was out with his man, put a 
big bucket under the cow and said, ‘beau- 
tiful, beautiful cow’ to her, and in three 
minutes she had the bucket filled with 
milk and every bucket he put under her 
she did the same thing. And ‘be this and 
be that,’ says Swinderbilt, says he, ‘this 
is the most wonderful cow in all the world 
and I must have her.’ So afore mornin’ 
he had a beautiful black and white spotted 
cow, just the picture of Mike’s, put in her 
place and he had Mike’s valuable cow hid 
away. And behold ye! when Mike drove 
home the cow that wasn’t the rale magic 
cow next day and told his mother the 
wonderful thing he’d got and put a bucket 
under the cow and said to her, ‘beautiful, 
beautiful cow’—behold ye, if he had been 
sayin’ it to her since, sorra a drop of milk 
would she give—for she was a cow that 
Swinderbilt was goin’ to sell by raison that 
she was useless and past her milk. 

OOR Mike, thinkin’ that it was the 

wind that¥had tricked him, vowed 
that he’d never sieep two nights in the one 
bed, nor eat two meals at the one table 
till he’d find out the wind and take revenge 
on it. And he set out away afore him, till 
he got hungry again when he reached 
Tarrytown and sat down behind the self- 
same wall to ate a bit of lunch, when find- 
ing the wind on his back, he went to stop 
up the hole. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t stop up that hole,’ 
says the-voice of the wind. ‘Don’t stop it, 
don’t stop it, an’ I’ll never forget it to ye. 
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For, if you stop it I’ll never be able to get 
through.’ 

“Oh, you scoundrel, you!’ says Mike, 
says he, ‘if there was a hundred holes in it 
I’d stop them all.’ 

“Oh, don’t stop it, don’t stop it,’ says 
the voice of the wind, ‘an’ I’ll give you 
something that ye’ll never be poor ever 
after.’ 

“*What’ll you give me?’ says Mike. 

“A napkin,’ says the wind, ‘that when 
you spread it out and say, “napkin, napkin, 
do your duty,” it’ll be covered with all the 
most beautiful, daintiest eatables and 
drinkables in all the world and will feed a 
thousand men every time.’ 

.““ Faith,’ says Mike, says he, ‘that’s 
another thing. Let’s see your napkin!’ 
In a jiffy a napkin was spread afore him, 
and to test it and make sure, Mike said to 
it, ‘napkin, napkin, do your duty,’ and 
behold ye! the rarest and daintiest and most 
delicious eatables and drinkables in all the 
world were spread upon it, enough for a 
thousand men. Mike he made the grand- 
est lunch he’d made in his life before, and 
when that was done he rolled up the napkin 
and put it in his pocket and started for 
home. But lo and behold ye! when Mike 
was goin’ tearin’ down Fifth Avenue like 
a train, doesn’t young Swinderbilt eye him 
and come down to the door and hailed 
Mike. 

“ ‘Mike,’ says he, ‘what’s the hurry 
today or have you got any new wonders?’ 

““*T have,’ says Mike, says he, taking 
out the napkin and holding it out for him 
to see, ‘the rarest thing in all the world.’ 

“<°Tis only a bit of a napkin,’ says 
Swinderbilt, says he. 

** ‘T know that,’ says Mike, ‘but all your 
houses and all your gold wouldn’t purchase 
it, there’s such a rare saycret attached to 
that napkin, a saycret that I cannot tell to 
anyone.’ 

“* ¢ "Tis late in the evening,’ says Swinder- 
bilt, ‘and I think ’twould be better for ye 
to come in, get a good supper and bed for 
the night with us and go on home fresh 
and early in the mornin’.’ 

“Well and good, Mike, proud at being 
invited to Swinderbilt’s, went in and got a 
fine supper. When it come to bed-time 
he took out his napkin and says to Swinder- 
bilt, ‘I’m afeerd of robbers comin’ in the 
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night, so I want you 
to lock up this napkin 
tonight in your safe 
for me—and be very 
careful,’ says he, 
‘that you don’t let 
anyone get it into his 
hands and stretch it 
out and say to it, 
“napkin, napkin, do 
your duty.”’ 

“Swinderbilt’s 
heart was leapin’ with 
joy when he heard 
this. ‘Oh,’ says he, 
‘don’t be afeerd o’ 
that.’ Mike wasn’t 
well asleep when 
Swinderbilt got out 
the napkin and 
stretching it out on 
his parlor table and 
said to it, ‘napkin, 
napkin, do your 
duty.’ And lo and 
behold ye! there on 
the table were the 
rarest and daintiest 
and most delicious 
eatables and drink- 
ables in all the world, 
enough to do a thou- 
sand men. And Swin- 
derbilt’s joy knew no 
bounds. He put a 
napkin the dead image of it in the safe 
in its place and in the mornin’ Mike 
got the false napkin and thanked Swin- 
derbilt. 

“‘*Mother, mother,’ says Mike, says he, 
‘I have something now that’ll put us out 
of poverty for all time.’ 

“What is it, Mike?’ says his poor 
mother. 

“‘‘Oh, mother, mother,’ says he, ‘it’s the 
rarest thing the world ever knew. Stand 
back, stand back,’ says he, when he 
spread the napkin upon the kitchen floor. 
‘Are ye as hungry as nineteen men?’ says 
he. 

“*T am, Mike,’ says she. And says he, 
‘’'m as hungry as ninety-nine myself. 
But here,’ says he, ‘I’ll be ating and drinkin’ 
of the rarest for a thousand men. Napkin, 
napkin,’ says he, ‘do your duty.’ But the 


duty.” 


“Napkin, napkin,” says he, “do ‘your 
But the dickens a thing or things 
appeared on the napkin. 

thunderstruck 
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dickens a thing or 
things appeared on 
the napkin. Poor 
Mike was thunder- 
struck. He repeated 
the command again 
an’ he shouted an’ he 
bawled an’ he danced 
all around, but sorra 
a use it was. If he’d 
been shoutin’ at the 
napkin since, thesorra 
a thing ’ud come on it. 


E this and be that,’ 
says Mike, says 
he, ‘that wind has 
fairly tricked me 
again, but it is the 
last time,’ says he, 
‘for I'll trick him. 
I’ll set off now and 
I'll not sleep two 
nights in the one 
bed, nor ate two 
meals at the one table 
till I find out and 
put revenge on the 
wind.’ And Mike 
started off again and 
never halted till he 
was at Tarrytown. 
And getting hungry 
he sat down behind 
the same piece of wall 
for to ate his bite of bread and butter and 
Mike, finding the draft on his back, went 
to stop up the hole in the wall, when he 
heard a voice saying, ‘Don’t stop it, don’t 
stop it, I’ll give you anything in the world, 
if you don’t stop up that hole in the wall.’ 

“‘ ‘Who are you?’ says Mike. 

“I’m the wind,’ says the voice, ‘an’ if 
you stop up that hole I’ll never be able to 
get through.’ 

‘Oh,’ says Mike, ‘you’re the most 
villainous rascal in all the world, for you’ve 
tricked me nice about that cow and that 
napkin, and if there was a thousand holes, 
I’d stop them all.’ 

* ‘Mike,’ says the wind, ‘it wasn’t me 
that tricked ye, at all at all, but Swinder- 
bilt,’ and the wind explained to him how 
it had all happened, and Mike, when he 
heard it, vowed vengeance to Swinderbilt. 


Poor Mike was 
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‘How may I get even with him?’ says he. 
“ “If you don’t stop the hole in the wall, 
Ill give you a way to get even with him.’ 
“ ‘Tt’s a bargain,’ says Mike. 
“ Then,’ says the wind, ‘here’s a bag- 
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“Come, come in, me good fellow,” says Swin- 

derbilt, says he. ‘“‘’Tis late in the evening 

and you'd better spend the night here and get 

a supper and a bed and push home in the 
mornin’”’ 


pipes for ye that when you blow them up 
all people and things in their hearin’ will 
go dancin’, ladies and gents, men and 
women, and kids will go waltzin’, and the 
pots and the pans, the kettles and the 
cans will do jigs, reels and strathspeys, and 
then here’s a baseball bat that when you 
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twirl it three times over your head and say 
to it, “twist, twist, my bonny, bonny bat 
and lay on them,” it’ll whack and drub 
and murder and malavogue all afore it, 
and now,’ says the wind, ‘you can soon get 
even with Swinderbilt.’ 

“ ‘Faith, I can that,’ says Mike, and off 
he set with his pipes under one arm and his 
baseball bat under the other. And when 
he was passing down Fifth Avenue that 
evening, out comes Swinderbilt and says 
he, ‘Mike, me lad, what have ye got 
there?’ 

“And says Mike, says he, ‘a pair of the 
most wonderful things in the whole world, 
but there’s a saycret about them that I 
daren’t tell anyone.’ 

“ “Come, come in, me good fellow,’ says 
Swinderbilt, says he, ‘’Tis late in the 
evening and you’d better spend the night 
here and get a supper and a bed and push 
home in the mornin’.”’ 

““*T don’t mind if I do,’ says Mike, and 
in he went and had a good supper. And 
before goin’ to bed, he says to Swinderbilt, 
‘as there is a great saycret entirely attached 
to these pipes and this bat,’ says he, ‘I 
don’t want any of your men to lay hands 
upon them,’ and says he, ‘maybe you’d be 
so good as to lay them by in your safe for 
me over night and above all,’ says he, 
‘don’t let anyone blow that bagpipes and 
don’t on peril of your life, let anyone wind 
that little baseball bat over his head three 
times and say to it, “twist, twist, my 
bonny, bonny bat and lay on.”’’ 

“*Take my word for it,’ says Swinder- 
bilt, says he, with a wink over Mike’s head, 
‘no one’ll do either.’ 

“« ‘Thank you, sir,’ says Mike. 

“When Mike went to his bed that night 
he didn’t let himself go to sleep, but lay 
awake watching for Swinderbilt. Now it 
happened that on that very night, Swin- 
derbilt had asked in all his great rich mil- 
lioneer friends, lords and ladies with the 
grandest of dresses and jewellery—asked 
them in for to see his wonderful napkin 
and to partake of its contents and he had 
the napkin stretched on the table afore 
them all and made it produce for them the 
grandest supper that any of them had ever 
seen or heard of afore to the dumbfounded 
wonderment of them all. ‘And,’ says he, 
‘that isn’t all I have for yous.’ After sup- 
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per he had his man drive the cow into the 
parlor and had the cow fill tub after tub 
of milk right before their wonderin’ eyes. 
‘But, my friends,’ says he, ‘that isn’t all I 
have for yous, ‘there’s something else to 
come—something that I haven’t yet tried 
myself, but I believe that it exceeds in 
wonder all the wonders that have gone 
before.’ He fetched out of the safe the bag- 
pipes and baseball bat and taking the bag- 
pipes he started to blow them and in less 
time than I tell it to ye every lady and lord, 
n.. women and children, without knowin’ 
the wn, ~* the wherefore, were hoppin’ an’ 
jumpin’ an’ waltzin’ all around and the 
buckets and the pans, the kettles and the 
cans, the spoons and the forks were doing 
jigs, reels and strathspeys in and out 
through them. 

““Mike he was peeping in at the key-hole 
and his sides shakin’ at the fright they were 
all in inside. For no one in the room had 
power to stop from the jiggin’ and the 
waltzin’, till at last Swinderbilt, who had 
near blown himself to bits blowin’ the pipes, 
be‘hought him of the baseball bat lying 
on the table. And the poor crathur, 
thinkin’ it was a charm to make them stop, 
took up the baseball bat, twirled it three 
times over his head and said, “Twist, twist, 
my bonny, bonny bat and lay on them,’— 
and in less time than you’d say knife, it 
had jumped from his hand. After first 
knockin’ himself down with a blow over 
the lug and batin’ a tattoo on his ribs that 
made powder of every bone in his body, it 
started in and out, through the dancers, 
whackin’, drubbin’, an’ malavoguin’ afore 
it. Swinderbilt an’ the floor was yellin’, 
every lord and lady, man, woman and 
child was screechin’. Mike he was jumpin’ 
and dancin’ with delight and the baseball 
bat was leapin’ and boundin’, twirlin’ an’ 
twistin’, whackin’ an’ drubbin’ an’ mala- 
voguin’ right, left and center, till there was 
such a scene of manslaughter as never 
was known in the world afore. Then Mike 
stepped in, folded up his napkin, took his 
pipes under one arm, and his baseball bat 
under the other and lettin’ out his cow, 
traveled home. 


ELL, to make a long story short, 
two days hadn’t passed over his 
head, till poor Mike, who thought he was 
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now happy with his mother forevermore, 
was arrested and charged by young Swin- 
derbilt with murderin’ himself an’ his 
friends, for Swinderbilt and all his guests 
were laid up in all the hospitals in town, 
swore in their depositions that Mike had 
raided their house with a thousand men 
and beaten them to death’s door—by rai- 
son, Swinderbilt, of course, couldn’t give 
himself away. 

“Mike, he was taken to the Tombs Court 
and tried upon this charge and the judge 
who tried him was going to be father-in-law 
to young Swinderbilt, for he had the most 
beautiful daughter in all New York and 
Swinderbilt was in love with her and was 
to marry her a month from then for her 
beauty and her money—for she had wagon- 
loads of both. More betoken she didn’t 
love him a bit, but her father was making 
her take a good match. Howsomever, as 
I said, this judge tried Mike, and ’tis 
mighty little justice he or one or other of 
the lawyers in all the court or one of the 
jury either gave poor Mike. For any man 
Swinderbilt prosecuted they’d condemn, 
and the judge and the jury and the lawyers 
of all the court found poor Mike guilty and 
he was condemned to be hung right away 
the very next day—just on the spud of the 
moment, for the ould rascal of a judge said 
it was the most outrageous and brutal case 
of murder that had ever come before him 
or that he hoped ever would come before 
him again. Then poor Mike was taken 
straight from the dock into the yard of 
the court where the gallows always stood 
to hang the men. And the judge and the 
jury and all the lawyers and all the rest 
of the crowd of hangers-on around the 
court adjourned to the yard to see the fun 
—for ’twas always better than a day at 
Coney Island for them to see a man hung. 
And poor Mike was led by the hangman 
up to the scaffold and the rope was fixed 
with its noose hanging over his head. And 
then the head jailer asked him if he had 
any request to make before he’d be hung. 

***T have only one,’ says Mike, says he. 

“**And what is it?’ asks the head jailer. 

““‘T have at home,’ says Mike, says he, 
‘valued bagpipes and the baseball bat of 
me youth. I have a great longin’ entirely,’ 
says he, ‘to get one glimpse at the both of 
them before I die; to blow one tune upon 
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me own bagpipes and howld again in me 
hand the baseball bat of me youth. If that 
favor was granted me,’ says he, ‘I’d die 
easy.’ 

“‘Oh, then,’ says the head jailer, ‘we 
can’t deny a dyin’ man a simple request 
like that,’ and the head jailer he despatched 
a swift messenger up to Mike’s little shanty 
on the East River and in no time brought 
back the articles demanded. 

“They gave Mike a chair upon the gal- 
lows. He took the bagpipes in his hand 
and started for to blow, and that minute 
the judge and the jury, hangman and jail- 
ers, spectators and hangers-on, all begun 
for to hop and to jump and to waltz all 
round and the pots and pans, kettles and 
cans and everything movable and im- 
movable, all danced reels, jigs and strath- 
speys. To see the ould judge himself 
hoppin’ and jumpin’ all over the yard 
like a hen on a hot griddle nearly a’most 
made poor Mike burst his sides with the 
laughin’, and them that had climbed the 
walls and looking in at the scene, enjoyed 
the sight, I tell ye, of the ould judge and 
great lawyers hopping like hens all around 
the yard twirling and twisting, and turning 
for all the world as if they were crazy out 
an’ out. An’ when the ould judge and the 
rest of them had the breath danced out of 
their bodies and were near a’most ready 
for to drop Mike he laid down his bagpipes 
and took up his baseball bat and twirled 
it three times over his head and said, 
‘twist, twist, my bonny, bonny bat and lay 
on them.’ It jumped from his hands and 
the first man it knocked flat was the wicked 
ould judge himself, and then it flew in 
among the jury, giving a whack to this and 
a thump to that and a poltogue to the other 
one and up and down and around the yard 
it flew, knocking them over like nine pins. 
Whackin’ and drubbin’ and malavoguin’ 
and murdering right, left and center and 
they bawling and yelling and screeching 
and howling. And the ould judge at last 
he crawled to the foot of the scaffold and 
on his bare knees begged and prayed that 
Mike would stop the bat from its murder- 
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ing work. ‘An’ if you do,’ says he, ‘I’ll 
not only grant you a full pardon here and 
now, but also I’ll give you in marriage to 
my daughter, the most beautiful woman 
in all Ameriky, with seven times her weight 
in gold into the bargain.’ 

“So me brave Mike, with his bagpipes 
under one arm and his baseball bat under 
the other and with the pardon in his 
trousers’ pocket and in his breast pocket 
the written agreement to have the judge’s 
daughter in marriage with seven times her 
weight in gold, marched out of the Tombs 
prison and home to his poor delighted 
mother, and his cow and his napkin, and 
more than a month over this the wedding 
took place, the greatest that was ever seen 
in New York before or since. The wedding 
lasted nine days and nine nights, and the 
last night was better than the first. The 
judge’s daughter loved Mike as much as 
he loved her. He built for her on Fifth 
Avenue a castle with windows for every 
day in the year and himself and his bride 
and his old mother with their wonderful 
cow, napkin, bagpipes and baseball bat 
lived happy and well ever after.” 


HEN the cheers of a hundred enthu- 

siastic children had subsided, Miss 
Mathers’ superior said, “Well, it’s a very 
interesting story, all right.” 

“But where’s the moral?” said Mr. 
Barkis, turning reproachful eyes on her. 

“Still,” said Miss Mathers, “I never 
before saw children so interested in a 
story.” 

“That’s your moral,” says Timmy. 

Said Miss Mathers’ superior firmly, 
“T’m determined to try a new kind of stories 
with the children.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Barkis, “I wash 
my hands of the proceeding. I’ll not be 
responsible for results.” 

Miss Mathers’ superior hesitated. 

Said Timmy, “Don’t be uneasy, I’ll be 
responsible.” 

Both Miss Mathers’ superior and Miss 
Mathers brightened. “Then we'll try,” 
they said. 
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RMED peace,” that anomaly of the 
vaunted civilization of the twen- 
tieth Christian century, has at 
last burst its bonds, and the 

pentup forces have been let loose to ravish 

the world. 

It is not for us to attempt at this time 
to fix the responsibility; no good purpose 
would be subserved by so doing, but let 
us, rather, concern ourselves with an 
indictment of the conditions that made 
war possible, and discuss the effects of 
the war. 

Others have portrayed in all its horrors 
the carnage of war, at which the whole 
world today stands aghast. The dead in 
the trenches, the mutilated in the hospitals, 
the bereft widows and orphaned children 
are distressingly visualized, exciting our 
profound sympathy, calling from all of us 
a chorus of emphatic but unavailing 
protest. 

We are appalled, too, by the great 
economic waste of war—the depletion of 
the treasuries of the warring nations, the 
loss of useful manhood, the destruction 
of vast industries and the desecration of 
those monuments of piety and learning 
for which the whole civilized world has 
reverence. 

From the war we learn many lessons. 
We learn that no nation has a monopoly 
of patriotism or of courage, for men of all 
classes have responded promptly and 
zealously to the call of their respective 
sovereigns to defend, as was represented 
to them, the integrity of their beloved 
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countries. With what undaunted courage 
we see the soldiers, men of every race and 
creed, vying for the triumph of that cause 
to which they have consecrated their lives! 

There is grim humor in any nation pre- 
empting the exclusive aid of the Almighty 
for its righteous cause. Were it not an 
obsession, it would be regarded as a 
sacrilegious presumption. 

Another lesson of the war emphasizes 
more strongly than ever the interdepend- 
ence of the nations of the world, and how 
inextricably our vital material interests 
are interwoven. It shows forcibly that 
identity of interest is incomparably greater 
than the conflict of interest. The latter, 
unfortunately, too often assumes undue 
prominence, exerting in consequence a 
disproportionate influence in disturbing 
international harmony. 

We see that every civilized nation suffers 
from the evils of this deplorable war; 
that the higher the degree of civilization, 
indeed, the more intense and the more 
widespread the suffering entailed; that 
neither neutrality nor geographic remote- 
ness from the theatre of war gives exemp- 
tion to the nations from economic loss— 
losses in many instances actually threaten- 
ing national bankruptcy. 

Therefore, it is obvious that the preven- 
tion of war and the guarantee of the 
preservation of peace is a problem world . 
wide in extent and vital in import. 

“Armed peace” in its economic aspect 
is second in importance only to war itself. 
Let us, for a moment, consider the economic 
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aspect of “armed peace,” and let me 
point out its futility as well as its waste. 

The great Christian nations have been 
spending in preparation for war, or, to 
express it more euphemistically, for “armed 
peace,” upwards of one and one-half 
billion dollars annually. It is a futile 
expenditure in that it serves no useful 
purpose and a foolish expenditure in that 
the object for which it is designed—that 
is, military supremacy—is not attained, 
since no radical changes have been perma- 
nently effected in the relative strength of 
the competing powers. It is a profligate, 
a wicked, expenditure in that it diverts 
this enormous sum of money from such 
worthy purposes as the alleviation of 
suffering humanity. Let us take one 
concrete example of what could be ac- 
complished in this respect. 


FVERY year the great white scourge, 


tuberculosis, causes two hundred thou-, 


sand deaths in the United States. 
Authorities compute the annual capitalized 
loss from invalidism and death due to 
tuberculosis at more than one billion 
dollars, through the devitalizing of Ameri- 
can industry. And yet the same authori- 
ties affirm that an expenditure not to 
exceed fifty millions of dollars per 
annum—one-fifth of our military and 
naval budget—would, in a few decades, 
suffice to practically eradicate tuberculosis 
in the United States. 

This is one of the many highly profitable 
investments that could be made of but 
a small part of the money today expended 
in profligate armaments. 

Has the nation more vital interests to 
safeguard than interests of this kind? 
Would it not be more intelligent to expend 
the billions of dollars now applied to the 
destruction of our civilization to the 
waging of war against disease, ignorance 
and intolerance—the inveterate enemies 
of humanity? 

And yet, under the present conditions 
of international relations, most of us, 
however much opposed to great arma- 
ments we may be, believe that the neces- 
sity exists of maintaining an adequate 
national defense until all apprehension of 
war is eliminated—that is, until the 
causes of war are eliminated. 
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Let us take another example relating 
to purely material interests. 

No one has a higher admiration than I 
for the remarkable progress made by 
Germany in the development of her great 
national industries and in the promotion 
of her great foreign commerce. But | 
cannot but believe that if Germany had 
applied to the peaceful winning of her 
foreign markets the colossal sum she has 
expended, but futilely, for her naval 
armaments, she would be today, in 
respect of her export trade at least, the 
foremost nation of the world. And, 
furthermore, I believe that, acting in 
agreement with other nations to maintain 
the strict neutrality of the seas, Germany 
could have obviated the necessity of a 
costly navy, being amply protected from 
any aggression whatsoever on the part of 
‘jealous’ trade rivals against her merchant 
marine. 

Pessimists contend that we cannot 
expect to put a stop to militarism until 
human nature itself has changed; and 
that is a slow process; but from this 
opinion we idealists, so called, dissent, 
believing, as we do, that a change of 
custom, rather than a change of human 
nature, is all that is required, and customs, 
as we know, change quickly. Was not 
the abolition of duelling as a means of 
vindicating personal honor due to a change 
in custom rather than change in human 
nature? And who would affirm that 
there has been in consequence any de- 
terioration of human nature? 

Huge armaments may not be a direct 
cause of war, but they undoubtedly tend 
to develop that spirit of militarism which 
is provocative of war. Certain it is 
that huge armaments have proved in- 
effective in the prevention of war, and 
equally certain it is that they increase 
the efficiency of organized slaughter and 
immeasurably aggravate the ravages of 
war when it terminates. On the other 
hand, neither national inoffensiveness nor 
military impotency—unpreparedness, as 
it is called—even with the moral support 
of a “piece of paper,” has availed to 
assure a nation’s integrity against the 
exigencies of modern warfare. 

However much we may deplore the 
fact, it is nevertheless true that the only 
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safeguard a nation has is its own power to 
defend itself against foreign aggression— 
that is, in the present deplorable state of 
international politics. We have the ex- 
amples vividly before us of the two 
extremes—Germany “armed to the teeth” 
and Belgium unprepared—both now at 
war! 


| HAVE had many years of experience 
among the peoples of all the warring 
nations, and as the result of this experience 
I entertain a high regard for all of them. 
I know them all to be imbued with lofty 
ideals, and, in fact, very similar ideals, 
and I would, therefore, hesitate to ascribe 
to the great mass of the Christian peoples 
of a particular nation any inherent virtue 
that the same class of another nation does 
not possess in an equal degree. Honesty, 
courage, generosity, sympathy and _ hos- 
pitality, the fundamental virtues, are 
common to them all, and so, too, indeed— 
alas the pity of it!—a peaceful disposition. 
It is by stimulated misunderstanding that 
the latent savagery common to all men 
is aroused. 

Some of you probably saw in the 
Christmas war news brief reference to the 
cessation of battle for one hour to admit of 
the warring adversaries offering up their 
Christmas prayers to God—to the same 
God—the God of brotherly love, the God 
of peace and goodwill! 

There must be a terrible blunder some- 
where. 

I believe that however much we incline 
to shrink from the horrors of the battle- 
field, it is our duty to impress these very 
horrors upon the youth of the present 
day and upon coming generations, that 
their conception of war be undeceived as 
to its heroism and glory, but, rather, that 
their minds be saturated with the folly, 
the cruelty and the waste of war. 

We should impress upon the perverted 
ambition of youth the fact that bravery, 
self-sacrifice and heroism in the pacific 
fields of human endeavor are equally 
deserving of the Victoria Cross and of the 
Iron Cross, conferred for achievement 
upon the destructive fields of battle. 

I do not share the opinion often ex- 
pressed, that the present war has proved 
that movements of peace have merely a 
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sentimental influence. It is true that these 
movements have as yet not been able to 
stop war, but they have at least created 
a sentiment in favor of peace so intense 
and so widespread that even the belligerent 
nations find it necessary to try to vindicate 
their actions to the rest of the civilized 
world. 

Nevertheless, while the propaganda for 
world peace has been one of the steps 
necessary to its realization, it is now time 
to take concrete action, rather than to 
expatiate upon the evils of war, and we 
pacifists, if we are to dominate the situa- 
tion and to supplant the institutions of 
war by those of peace must be prepared to 
submit a practical plan for peace and not 
be longer content with pacifists’ platitudes. 

Diplomacy has failed utterly. Considera- 
tions—religious, humane and economic— 
have, it is true, combined to lessen the 
probability of war, but no consideration 
has availed as yet to make war impossible. 
Ententes and alliances to maintain that 
political fetish, the balance of power, 
have tended to establish only a more 
sensitive and a more unstable, not a more 
effective, equilibrium. Diplomacy, still 
affected by its Machiavellian traditions, 
must now be discarded for a system of 
international relations where there will 
be no more contemptible espionage and 
no more secret treaties between nations, 
but where, on the contrary, all agreements 
and all treaties are to be recorded upon a 
register in the custody of the great court 
of international justice, open to the world. 

Publicity, the sunlight of God’s truth, 
is what is needed in international relations. 
Such publicity, representing unqualifiedly, 
unmistakably, the mutual obligations of the 
members of the entente on the one hand 
and of the Allies on the other would, 
we now know, have prevented the present 
war. This is evidenced by Germany’s 
admission that the final lineup of the 
powers was far different from what she 
had expected. I refer to England and 
Italy in Germany’s diplomatic miscalcu- 
lations. 

Those of us who have been engaged in 
what we regard as definite and constructive 
propaganda for peace, have advocated 
a “Supreme Court of the Nations” to 
settle international disputes. We believe 
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that nearly every cause of war would be 
eliminated if all justifiable questions were 
referred to such a Tribunal, and, there- 
fore, it would not pay any nation to 
maintain in the future the costly and 
menacing armaments of the past. Such 
a court, the prototype of which is our own 
Supreme Court, is the solution of the 
great problem of “World Peace.’”’ Among 
its zealous advocates are ex-President 
Taft, Elihu Root, Joseph H. Choate, 
Henry Clews, James Scott Brown, Theo- 
dore Marburg, Oscar S. Straus, Andrew 
Carnegie, President Emeritus Eliot, David 
Starr Jordan, John Wesley Hill and many 
other noted pacifists in this country and 
abroad. 

The European war, we hope and we 
pray, will soon be over, and before the 
conclusion of definite terms of peace we 
should be prepared to submit a thoroughly 
practical plan for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes on the lines indicated. 
The entire civilized world will then be 
only too ready to subordinate minor 
differences for the attainment of the means 
of assuring enduring peace and of ending 
militarism. So, in time of war, let us 
prepare for peace, that in time of peace 
we shall not have to again prepare for war. 

There can be no question as to the 
adequacy of such a court, and this fact 
was recognized by the delegates of all the 
nations at the several Hague Confer- 
ences. It was as to the composition 
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of the court alone—the number of judges 
to be selected and the proportional rep- 
resentation of the different nations—that 
conflicting views were expressed. For 
this reason no action was taken before 
the adjournment of the last conference. 
This mere detail alone prevented the con- 
summation of this great conception, the 
realization of which would in all proba- 
bility have prevented this deplorable war. 

It does seem unbelievable that the 
co-operation of the great intellects of the 
world, exercising but a modicum of that 
ingenuity expended in the invention of 
terrible engines of destruction, should be 
unable to devise a plan that would elim- 
inate the objectionable features to which 
I have referred. 

America, because of her irreproachable 
neutrality, her conspicuous advocacy of 
peace, her commanding position in finance, 
industry, and commerce, her freedom 
from political alliances, her cosmopolitan 
population—comprising such large num- 
bers racially affiliated with each of the 
warring nations—is pre-eminently the 
nation—the nation ordained by Provi- 
dence to take the lead in this great move- 
ment. 

It is our supreme duty, our cherished 
privilege, to assume this responsibility, 
and by consecrated achievement to assure 
to the world the blessing of enduring peace 
—plenty, prosperity and happiness to 
all mankind. 


THE TEST OF TEARS 


HERE is a test of love’s devotion— 
A test that comes when dear ones part; 

A test that sanctifies emotion, 

And helps to calm the troubled heart. 
It pierces greed and cold ambition, 

And oft subdues the feuds of years; 
Its presence ever means contrition— 

It is—the test of tears. 


—W. C. Jenkins. 




















Facts About Belgium 


How Belgium, Though Repeatedly Assured of her Neutrality, Secured by the 
Treaty of 1839, has Become the Unfortunate Victim of Militarism 


HE Facts About Belgium”’ is the 
title of an interesting pamphlet 
which has been issued by the 
Belgian Legation at Washington. 

The Legation pamphlet sets forth: 

“By the treaty of April 19, 1839, Prussia, 
France, England, Austria and Russia 
declared themselves guarantors of the 
treaty concluded on the same day between 
the King of the Belgians and the King of 
the Netherlands. 

This treaty provides: 

“ ‘Belgium forms an independent state 
of perpetual neutrality.’ That is to say, 
Belgium was strictly forbidden, in case 
of war, to take the part of any of the 
belligerents. 

“Since then Belgium has fulfilled all her 
neutrality obligations; she has acted in a 
spirit of absolute impartiality. She has 
left nothing undone to maintain and make 
respected her neutrality. Germany’s obli- 
gation to respect Belgian neutrality was 
even more emphatically affirmed by one 
of Germany’s greatest men, by the creator 
of the Empire. Prince, then Count, Bis- 
marck, wrote to Baron Nothomb, Belgian 
Minister in Berlin, on the 22nd of July, 
1870, as follows:— 

“Tn confirmation of my verbal assur- 
ances, I have the honor to give in writing 
a declaration which, in view of the treaties 
in force, is quite superfluous, that the Con- 
federation of the North and its allies will 
respect the neutrality of Belgium on the 
understanding, of course, that it is respected 
by the other belligerents.’ 


“On July 31 of the present year the 
Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
the Secretary General of the Foreign Office 
had a long conversation with the German 
Minister in Brussels. It was pointed out 
to him that in the course of the controversy 
raised in 1911 by the introduction of the 
Dutch project for the fortification of the 
Scheldt, that his predecessor, Herr von 
Flotow, had assured the Belgian Govern- 
ment that in the event of a Franco-German 
war Germany would not violate Belgian 
neutrality; that Mr. Bethmann-Hollweg, 
the imperial chancellor, had given similar 
assurance; that in 1913 Herr von Jagow, 
the German foreign secretary, had made 
similar statements of a reassuring character 
in the budget committee of the Reichstag 
concerning the neutrality of Belgium; to 
which the German Minister replied that 
hte was aware of the conversation with his 
predecessor, and that ‘he was certain that 
the sentiments expressed at that epoch had 
not changed.’ 

“On August 2, in the course of the day, 
the German Minister in Brussels, M. De 
Below Saleske, gave an interview to the 
newspaper Le Soir, and declared that 
Belgium had nothing to fear from Ger- 
many.” 

But the assurance was speedily followed 
by an utterly unexpected ultimatum as 
follows: 

“““The German government has received 
unimpeachable news to the effect that the 
French forces have the intention of march- 
ing on the Meuse by Givet and Namur. 
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This news leaves no doubt as to the in- 
tention of France to march upon Germany 
from Belgian territory. The Imperial 
government of Germany cannot help fear- 
ing that Belgium, in spite of the best 
intentions, will not be in a position to 
repulse without help an incursion by the 
French of such great magnitude. In this 
case it is sufficiently certain that Germany 
is seriously threatened. It is the urgent 
business of Germany to forestall this at- 
tack on the part of the enemy. The 
German government would be filled with 
lively regret if Belgium were to regard as 
an act of hostility against her the fact that 
her precautionary measures oblige her to 
violate on her side Belgian territory. 

““*In order to avoid the possibility of 
misunderstanding, the German govern- 
ment makes the following comment: 

“*Ist. Germany contemplates no act 
of hostility against Belgium. If Belgium 


consents to assume in the war which is 
about to commence the attitude of friendly 
neutrality toward Germany, the German 
government, on its side, engages, when 
peace is restored, to guarantee the integrity 
of the Kingdom and its possessions. 


“ond. Germany engages herself, on the 
aforesaid conditions, to evacuate Belgian 
territory as soon as peace is concluded. 

“3rd. If Belgium observes a friendly 
attitude, Germany is ready, in co-operation 
with the authorities of the government 
of Belgium, to buy for cash everything 
that is necessary for her troops, and 
to pay indemnities for damage done in 
Belgium; but if Belgium behaves in a 
hostile manner against the troops, and in 
particular places difficulties in the way of 
their advance by opposition by the fortifi- 
cations of the Meuse, or by the destruction 
of roads, railways, tunnels, or other works, 
Germany will be obliged to consider 
Belgium as an enemy. 

“*In that case Germany will enter into 
no agreement with the Kingdom, but will 
allow the further relationship of the two 
States to be left to the decision of arms. 
The German government feels that it is 
justified in hoping that this eventuality 
will not materialize and that the Belgian 
government will know how to take ap- 
propriate measures to prevent its material- 
ization. In that case the friendly relations 
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which unite the two neighboring States 
will become closer and more lasting.’ 

“Such is the German note. It will be 
noticed that there is no question of the 
alleged entry of French aviators and 
officers into Belgium, as has been stated in 
several papers here. The document, in 
fact, knocks that fable on the head. The 
only reason given for the violation of Bel- 
gian territory is the alleged intention of 
the French Army to march upon Givet and 
Namur. This assertion is supported by 
no proof, and is denied by the French 
Government, which officially declared to 
Belgium and England its intention of not 
violating Belgian territory. On the con- 
trary, the premeditated intention of Ger- 
many to violate Belgian neutrality is 
proved in the most irrefutable way, namely, 
by the affirmation of the German Secretary 
of State himself, and by that of the Ger- 
man Chancellor.” 


HE attitude of Great Britain is thus 
stated: . 

“To the request of Sir William Goschen, 
the English Ambassador in Berlin, to be 
allowed to know if Germany would pledge 
herself to respect the neutrality of Belgium, 
the German Secretary of State replied that 
‘this neutrality had already been violated 
by Germany.’ Herr von Jagow went 
again into the ‘reasons why the Imperial 
government had been obliged to take this 
step, namely, that they had to advance 
into France by the quickest and easiest 
way so as to be able to get well ahead with 
their operations and endeavor to strike 
some decisive blow as early as possible. 
It was a matter of life and death to them, 
for, if they had gone by the more southern 
route, they could not have hoped, in view 
of the paucity of the roads and the strength 
of the fortresses, to have got through with- 
out formidable opposition entailing great 
loss of time. This loss of time would 
mean time gained by the Russians for the 
bringing up of their troops to the German 
frontier. Rapidity of action was the great 
German asset, while that of Russia was the 
inexhaustible supply of troops.’ (Official 
report of the British Ambassador in Berlin 
to the British government.) 

“This conversation preceded by a few 
minutes that in which the German 
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Chancellor, giddy at the sight of the abyss 
into which Germany was falling, uttered 
these celebrated words: ‘Just for a word, 
NEUTRALITY, a word which in war 
times has been so often disregarded; just 
for A SCRAP OF PAPER, Great Britain 
is going to make war on a kindred nation. 
At what price would that compact (neu- 
trality) have been kept? Has the British 
government thought of that?’ Sir Wil- 
liam Goschen replied, that fear of conse- 
quences would hardly be regarded an an 
excuse for breaking a solemn engagement. 
(Official report of the British Ambassador 
in Berlin to his government.) 

“Tt is very clear from these documents 
that Germany had for a long time pre- 
meditated the violation of the neutrality 
of Belgium and that she has even reconciled 
herself to the terrible danger of war with 
Great Britain, rather than renounce the 
advantages she thought she would gain by 
not respecting the treaty. In the face of 
these 


confessions the allegations that 
France wished to violate the neutrality of 
3elgium, an allegation supported by no 
proof, falls to the ground.” 


HE Belgians go on to demonstrate that 
Belgium could not without being false 
to herself and her sponsors under the 
treaty, allow Germany to use her territory 
to hasten the conquest of France. That a 
conversation between the English Ambassa- 
dor and Von Jagow, the German Secretary 
of State, proves that Belgium could have 
saved herself only by insuring the conquest 
and ruin of France, which Germany felt so 
sure of perfecting by smashing her way 
through Belgium, that she was ready to 
bring on war with England, to attain the 
destruction of France. The pamphlet 
then goes on to say: 

“Germany concludes her note by threats. 
She engages, on the conditions already de- 
fined, to evacuate Belgian territory at the 
conclusion of peace. If Belgium behaves 
in a hostile manner (that is to say, if she 
does her duty), Germany will be obliged to 
consider Belgium as anenemy. She would 
then leave the ultimate arrangements of 
the relations of the two states to the de- 
cision of arms. In other words, if Belgium 
does not agree to violate the treaty, Ger- 
many will treat her as an enemy, and she 
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adds a veiled threat of annexing a part or 
the whole of her territory. 

“The moral fibre of nations is not always 
measured by their size or power. Belgium 
is small and weak, but her answer bears 
witness to her love of justice and to her 
respect of the right. She would rather 
die with honor than live dishonored. 

“That was made clear by the answer of 
her government. The answer was as follows: 

“*The German note has been a painful 
surprise to the Belgian government. The 
intentions which the note attributes to 
France are in contradiction to the formal 
declarations which were made to us on 
the 1st of August in the name of the 
Republic. Besides, if contrary to our ex- 
pectations, France is about to violate the 
neutrality of Belgium, Belgium would be 
prepared to fulfill its neutrality obligations, 
and her army would offer to the invader the 
most vigorous resistance. The treaties of 
1839, confirmed by the treaties of 1870, 
commit to the guarantee of the Powers 
and notably to the Government of His 
Majesty the King of Prussia the inde- 
pendence and neutrality of the Kingdom 
of Belgium.’ 

“The Chancellor of the German Empire 
said in a sitting of the Reichstag on August 
4: ‘We are in a state of legitimate de- 
fence. Necessity knows no law. Our 
troops have occupied Luxemburg and have 
perhaps already penetrated into Belgium. 
This is against the law of nations. France, 
it is true, has declared to Brussels that she 
is determined to respect the neutrality of 
Belgium as long as her adversary respects 
it, but we know that France was ready to 
invade Belgium. France can afford to 
wait; we cannot. A French attack on our 
flank in the region of the lower Rhine 
might have been fatal. It is for that reason 
that we have been compelled to ignore the 
just protests of the governments of Lux- 
emburg and Belgium. The injustice which 
we thus commit we will repair as soon as 
our military object has been attained.’ 

“It has been shown how much value can 
be attached to the assertion of the alleged 
intention of France to invade Belgium. 
That intention, and the realization of that 
intention, belong exclusively to Germany 
and they must be left in her possession. 
This is especially the case in view of the 
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fact that the military dispositions under- 
taken by France absolutely refute the 
allegations of the German Chancellor. 
So true is this that when the violation of 
Belgian territory became an accomplished 
fact, and when the King of Belgium ap- 
pealed under the terms of the treaty of 
1839 for support, in maintaining the neu- 
trality of Belgium which these Powers had 
guaranteed, France was so little prepared 
to invade Belgium that it took her more 
than ten days to get her troops into the 
country.” 

What Germany has done in Belgium to 
lessen the injustice of which her chancellor 
declared her guilty, the pamphlet thus 
sets forth: 

“Under the pretext that her troops were 
attacked by civilians, and even under no 
pretext at all, whole villages have been 
razed to the ground. Important towns 
whose boast it was to represent part of the 
common inheritance of civilization were 
not spared. Their monuments, which have 
been respected during the centuries in all 
of the constant wars of which Belgium has 
been the theatre, were deliberately de- 
stroyed. Open cities were bombarded. 
Exorbitant taxation was imposed upon 
conquered towns, and when the inhabitants 
were unable to pay the taxes, a large num- 
ber of their houses were set on fire. That 
is what happened to Wavre, among other 
cities, whose 8,500 inhabitants were unable 
to pay a tax of $600,000. Termonde, with 
10,000 inhabitants, was utterly destroyed. 
On September 15, there only remained 
in that town 282 houses out of 1,400. The 
town of Aerschot, with 8,000 inhabitants, 
is now nothing but a mass of ruins and more 
than 150 of its inhabitants have been shot. 
Dirigible balloons have thrown bombs at 
night upon Antwerp. It cannot be main- 
tained by those who were in the balloons 
that they were trying to hit the forts. as 
the forts are outside the boundirie: c. the 
town, and a good distance outside the.n as 
well. Nor could the bombs thrown have 
had any effect upon the forts, which are 
even stronger than those cf Liege. 

“The town of Louvain, with its forty-two 
thousand inhabitants, was one of the cen- 
ters of Belgian culture. It had no mercy 
shown to it and has been nearly obliterated. 
Several quarters of the tc ‘n were set on 
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fire, the Church of St. Pierre, a marvelous 
example of Gothic art; the buildings of the 
university, including the library with more 
than seventy thousand volumes, of which a 
large number were ancient manuscripts, the 
collections belonging to the university; 
nearly all the scientific institutions, and 
nearly all the houses of the town were 
deliberately burned. 

“Numbers of absolutely innocent women 
and children lost their lives in the fire 
which was started by the order of the 
German military officials. Of those who 
were saved, several thousand, including 
women enfeebled by age, and children in 
arms, are today wandering homeless over 
the roads, without food or clothing. They 
are not to blame for anything, unless it is 
because they belong to a nation which has 
refused to purchase peace at the price of 
dishonor. That can be the only crime ac- 
counted to them and it is for that they have 
lost all their possessions upon the earth.” 

Then they appeal thus to the American 
sympathy and sense of justice: 

“From the declaration made by the Im- 
perial German Chancellor it may be seen 
that the German government is conscious 
of its wrong-doing. As one of the guaran- 
tors of Belgium’s neutrality, it wanted to 
force Belgium to relinquish its neutrality 
for Germany’s benefit. Because Belgium 
would not consent to this injustice and be- 
cause Germany could not reproach her 
with anything else, Germany invaded and 
covered with blood and ruin a small peace- 
ful country of hardworking and honest 
people, a country which it had promised 
to protect. 

“This attack upon her neutrality is the 
first violation for which Belgium asks 
judgment from the universal conscience. 

“The entire Belgo-German question 
today is dominated by the fact cf this viola- 
tion of the neutrality of Belgium. There 
fore, there is not a single shot fired by a 
German soldier in Belgium, which is not 
manifestly and avowedly belying most 
sacred things: the keeping of a solemn 
pledge, and the right for an honest nation 
that never wanted war, nor showed aggres- 
sive dispositions, to be allowed to live its 
peaceful and neutral life. 

“Such is the Belgian case. 
will judge it.” 


Humanity 
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How War Expenses 
May Be Met 


by 
Mitchell Mannering 


HE notable life work of the late killed, or it will make the future easier. It 
Mr. Joseph Fels in the cause of I! depends on what method the government 
Single Tax i ‘ed t will adopt to raise the necessary revenue, 
single tax 1S Carried On MOSt whether one result or the other will be the 

energetically and effectively by outcome. 
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— with brcasresenp fy the ge Should the government levy tariff taxes, 
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expenses of the war should be met. stimulates and encourages the formation of 

trusts and monopolies which rob and oppress 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. the workers as grievously as would any foreign 

December 16, 1914 conqueror. Those who have made the sacri- 

Mr. A. G. GARDINER, fices which war requires should surely be 

Editor, London News (Daily), spared such treatment from their own govern- 
London, England. ment. 


Dear Sir: How should the expenses of the Excise taxes check production of the com- 
war be met? Whatever plan may be adopted modities on which they are laid, thus reducing 
by the government, it will have one of two the number of men employed, lowering wages, 
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Surely the government should avoid all 
such methods of raising money. The govern- 
ment can raise all the money it needs in a 
way that will open opportunities to labor so 
that none who want work need be without, 
that will stimulate production of wealth 
instead of checking it, that will put an end to 
the trusts and monopolies now existing and 
make impossible the formation of new ones, 
that will increase wages to the full product of 
one’s industry, and will keep prices down to 
a fair level. It is only necessary, in order to 
accomplish such a result, to levy taxes so that 
holders of natural resources will find it more 
profitable to let them be put to their most 
productive use than to hold them unused or 
but partially used. The tax that will do this 
is a tax on the value of land, irrespective of 
improvements, so laid as to take for public 
purposes the entire rental value. This is the 
only tax that should be levied to raise public 
revenue. It would put into the public 
treasury the ground rent of the nation, thus 
taking nothing from labor or capital which 
they do not already pay to private individuals. 
At the same time, it would exempt industry 
from all taxes now paid in addition to rent. 

It would compel all land holders to either 
make use of their land to its full capacity, or 
let some one else do so. To let valuable land 
lie unused, would mean to the land owner 
payment of the rental value to the State 
without return. He could not afford to do 
this, moreover, he would not, as is now the 
case, be taxed more for improving his land 
than leaving it lie idle. 

Thus in every country adopting this system 
there would be effective demand for labor 
equal to the needs of the population. There 
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would be no need of enforced idleness, and 
no involuntary poverty. Is not the establish- 
ment of such conditions due the people who 
have made all the sacrifices which war 
entails, and endured its awful suffering? Let 
them refuse to tolerate any suggestion of 
depriving them of their due. 

Yours truly, 

Mary FE zs. 
(Mrs. Joseph Fels.) 


. After reading this letter which attracted 
so much attention among our English 
cousins, one can see how the interests of 
the belligerent countries across the sea 
have become our own interests in restoring 
the world to a peace equilibrium, following 
out the dreams and ideals of the real 
progress of civilization which it is felt has 
had its last interruption in the hostilities 
of Europe. 

Mrs. Fels has connection with the Joseph 
Fels Fund of America of which Mr. Daniel 
Kiefer is chairman, and the proving and 
testing the principles of single tax have 
grown more propitious than ever before. 

When an economic question in the last 
analysis involves a moral issue, then the 
interest of the people is aroused to make a 
thoughtful and earnest investigation of 
everything offered to ameliorate the general 
welfare of the people and preserve the 
incentive of individual initiative. 
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a letter that came from a stranger 
She told in a wonderful way 
Of how she had laughed at love’s danger 
And shrunk from the world as love’s prey. 
By the light of a slow-dying taper 
I studied the letter again; 
She had written her soul onto paper 
With ink from the cauldron of pain. 


No address, no plea for an answer, 
No line of complaint—just the grief 
That gnawed at her soul like a cancer 
Till it found, in expression, relief. 
The world, with its cheap, sordid pardons, 
May cast you aside, little maid, 
But the Master has room in His gardens 
For the souls of the Helens who strayed. 


—William F. Kirk. 
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of Kentucky 


by George Wharton James 


\uthor of “ 


In and Around the Grand Canyon,”’ “‘The Wonders of the Colorado Desert,”’ 


“Through Ramona’s Country,” “California: Romantic and Beautiful,” etc. 


HERE is little doubt but that the 
year 1915 will hear the slogan, 
“See America first”? with much 
increased volume. The experi- 
of many Americans in Europe after 
breaking out of the war will have 
tively cured them—temporarily, at 
from seeing scenery over there, 
if the wanderlust possesses them at 
t will find a new outlet for its expres- 
And what outlet more proper, more 
propriate than -their own country? 
ignorance of Americans about their 
great and wonderful land is pro- 
ial. I have never seen a New Eng- 
ler who had a real, adequate and com- 
e knowledge of even his limited portion 
he United States, nor a Southerner, a 
lexan, a Middle-Westerner, a North- 
Westerner, a South-Westerner, or a Cali- 
nian. Who is there that knows the 
ited States? Who has more than a 
re superficial knowledge of it? Yet we 
ing with more or less patriotic fervor 
ly country, ’tis of thee,” etc. Not my 
my city, my township, my section, 

my country. 
There is a great deal of cheap, blatant 
sham patriotism afloat in the land. 
Why not at least make the endeavor to 
iden, widen and deepen our patriotism? 
our national anthem means anything 
surely means that all this country is 
rs to know, love and enjoy. And if 
cumstances prevent our traveling and 
eing much of it, there are books that, 
the next best way, will reveal its won- 


ders, marvels, allurements and attractions. 

But to many thousands travel is possible, 
and to these I say without hesitation: 
True patriotism demands that you know 
as much of your own land as possible. 
And to begin with I propose to ask on every 
hand: “Have you yet seen what has long 
been regarded as one of the world’s great 
wonders, the Mammoth Cave of Ken- 
tucky?”’ Discovered over a century ago, 
most school children of the civilized world 
have read somewhat of its marvels but 
thousands who might have seen it, as yet 
know nothing personally of its many 
attractions. 

It is easy of access. But half an hour’s 
ride from the main line of one of the 
country’s great trunk railways—The Louis- 
ville & Nashville—it is on one of the main 
highways between the north and south, 
the east and the west. Stop-over privileges 
are allowed, and the extra cost is merely 
nominal. The labor has been reduced to 
a minimum and the trips into the Cave so 
arranged that one may go as little or as 
far as he chooses. Yet, though the regula 
trips are conventionalized and made as 
easy as possible, there are still hundreds of 
miles, probably, that have never yet been 
explored, and that may still afford excite- 
ment and adventure to those who are 
hardy and possessed by the spirit of 
curiosity. Indeed, in the year of our 
Lord, 1914, I was privileged to take a 
special guide and to explore, and we went 
some five miles into the bowels of the 
earth beyond where any other mortal, save 
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perhaps one or two, have ever ventured. 
Some part of the experiences of this trip I 
will relate further on. 

The discovery of the Cave is said to 
have been made by a hunter named 
Hutchings. The story is familiar. Having 
wounded a bear he followed it to its lair, 
which turned out to be the beginning of a 
vast subterranean labyrinth which he 
partially explored, doubtless by the aid 
of a pine torch, and then returned to 
startle an incredulous world with his story. 

However this may be there can be no 
doubt as to the early knowledge held by 
some one of the Cave, and the further 
fact that the hunters of Kentucky had 
found therein vast deposits of nitrate 
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1797. By the year 1800 it and twen 
seven other limestone caverns were kno\ 
in Kentucky, and one man alone was s 
to have taken out therefrom a hund: 
thousand pounds of niter. 

The first purchaser of the Cave vy 
influenced, not by its scenic possibiliti 
but by the nitrous deposits, and t 
purchaser paid forty dollars for the Ca 
and two hundred adjoining acres. | 
rapidly changed hands several tim« 
but Mr. Archibald Miller was its own 
in 1812, and made a fortune by supplyir 
the government with the potash that mad 
the gunpowder that helped win the war 
1812. There is little doubt but it was tl 
fact that first led to the widespreading 
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from which they made gunpowder. In 
1806 this knowledge was so widespread 
that Dr. Samuel Brown, of Lexington, 
made a thousand mile ride on horseback 
to investigate fully and then lay the re- 
sults of his studies before the American 
Philosophical Society in Philadelphia. 
With a prescience that seems almost like 
prophecy in the light of our later war 
(that of 1812), with Great Britain, he 
enlarged upon the vast advantage these 
nitrate deposits would be to the young 
nation in case of warfare with a foreign 
power. 

The first official recognition of the Cave 
is in the records at Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, where it is used to designate the 
corner of a section of land claimed in 


information about the Cave. Thoughtful 
men knew that in the general embargo 
during the war we were shut off from all 
foreign sources of supply of gunpowder. 
Where, then, were we to secure the neces- 
sary materials for manufacturing it? It 
was the natural deposits of the Mammoth 
Cave that answered this question, and 
incidentally saved the young and growing 
country. Stories were written of the 
methods followed by the miners in securing 
the nitrates, and artists vied with each 
other in drawing romantic sketches of 
their operations in the weird chambers 
and passages of the under-world, lit only 
by rude pine torches or other primitive 
methods of illumination. 

The wide publication of these stories 
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fed the popular desire for information, and 
the Mammoth Cave became as great a 
subject of conversation in Europe as was 
Niagara Falls. And it was the effect of 
one of these conversations that led to the 
development of the Cave as a great sight- 
seeing resort. Dr. John Croghan, a young 
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fact that when Dr. Croghan died h« 

it to his eleven nephews and niece 

the proviso that they were to enjo 
income from it during their lifet 
jointly or severally, and that not 
the last of these legatees was dead 
the property to be sold for the ben 
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physician of Louisville, traveling abroad, 
heard so much of the Mammoth Cave, and 
was questioned so often about it, especially 
when it was learned that he lived in the 
same state, that he returned to his home, 
visited the Cave, and soon became so 
interested in it that he purchased it, 
October 8, 1839, for $10,000, and immedi- 
ately began its systematic exploration, 
development and advertising. Ever since 
it has been a place of popular resort. Its 
accommodations are still somewhat primi- 
tive owing to various circumstances, chief of 
which are: 1, the possibility of the National 
Government taking possession of it as a 
National Park or Monument; and, 2, the 





their heirs. Two of the original legate: 
are still living, though at an advance 
age. 

As one leaves the cars of the Mammot! 
Cave railway he is charmed with tl 
exquisite natural beauty of the hot 
surroundings. 
paws, and cedars, tower over a rich grec 
lawn, where native flowers abound, an 
one approaches the quaint old ramshackl 
hotel with the feeling that nature her 
compensates for the loss of the artificial 
and conventional. The rooms are mainly 
cabins, but fixed up with due regard for 
neatness and comfort. 


Oaks, sycamores, pav 


There are wide 


corridors for lounging, smoking, chatting 








THE 


and card-playing, and the office 
lining room are close at hand. 

the convenience of visitors four 
are arranged in the cavern. One 
ese is taken every night at 7.30 to 
mmodate those whose time is limited; 
the other three may be taken daily 
ine I shall attempt no con- 
«1 story of any one trip as that can be 

o. ned from the guide-book. 
\fter suitably dressing for the descent 
» the Cave—rude suits being provided 
the hotel management—the party is 
duced to its guide, each person pro- 
d with a small hand-lamp fed with 

oil, and the trip begins. 


o’cl ck. 
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THE WOODEN PIPES USED FOR SECURING 





The opening to Mammoth Cave is in a 
| ist sink-hole caused by the breaking 
wn of the earth’s crust over the cavern 
ath. This opening was undoubtedly 
riginally choked up with the fallen debris, 
d grown with trees and _ lesser 
rush. All this has been cleared away, 
vide and easy stone steps laid down to the 


over 
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lower levels and soon we are at the iron- 
gateway which protects the Cave from 
irresponsible intruders. Our first surprise 
greets us here. There is a strong current 
of air flowing out which blows out our 
lamps. This “cool air,’ says Dr. Hovey, 
“wells up like an invisible fountain, and 
flows down like a stream toward Green 
River. Into this aerial stream we step, we 
wade knee-deep, we are finally immersed 
as we enter the great cavern.” 

The passage we now enter is a vast and 
commodious corridor, wide and high, with 
somewhat irregular floor. We soon reach 
the reminders of the ‘‘saltpetre’’ mining 
days. These are in the form of great 
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wooden pipes, made from trees fifteen to 
twenty feet long, bored out with two-inch 
augurs, and telescoped together. These 
connected with the leaching vats, one for 
bringing in water from the outside, the 
other for conveying the liquor saturated 
with the nitrates to the opening. The 
chemically charged earth was thrown into 
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immense vats, and saturated with water, 
which soon absorbed the nitrates. It was 
then drawn off and pumped to the outside. 

We are now fairly inside the Cave and 
whatever route or routes we may take our 
observations and deductions soon resolve 
themselves into the following: There are 
various levels, just as there are plateaus 
at various levels in the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona; there many and _ varied 
evidences of the passage of large bodies 
of water on these various levels; there are 


are 
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been extending their length with infi: 
patience and wearisome slowness thro: 
the ages; walls and ceilings upon wl 
inflorescent calcites and gypsum flov 
rosettes, and other forms 
accumulated, adding unearthly beauty 
exquisite daintiness to the sombre sce: 
but revealed only in full glory wl 
calcium powder or magnesium tape 
burned; and finally, at the lowest le 
we reach the river itself, dark, sombr 
silent, flowing with serenity and assurar 


daisies 


BICYCLE AVENUE, COLOSSAL CAVERN, KENTUCKY 


wonderful carvings made by the passing 
waters, and fascinating in interest and 
mystery; great towering domes over 
profound abysses, or pits, as they are called; 
vast areas where square and 
blocks of immense size have 
fallen from the wall above, leaving a ceiling 
as smooth and perfect in many cases as 
if plastered by an expert; narrow water- 
worn passageways where smaller streams 
have flowed to unite with larger; caves 
where stalactites and stalagmites have 


cavernous 
angular 


blackness, 
Styx and other 


in these nethermost caves of 
and well called Lethe, 
mystic names. 

And here in the flowing waters we find 
the secret of the existence of Mammoth 
Cave and all the more than five hundred 
lesser caves known to exist in Edmonson 
County, Kentucky. This whole region 
of eight thousand square miles has a thick 
crust of St. Louis limestone upon which 
is superposed a bed of Chester sandstone. 
As the region was slowly lifted out of its 








ase 


»pyright by H.C. Ganter sil 
THE BOTTOMLESS PIT, ABOUT 175 FEET DEEP AND 20 FEET WIDE 
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primitive ocean bed it came up in a fairly 
level condition. The overlying sand- 
stone yielded somewhat to erosion, but 
in the main acted as a protection for the 
underlying limestone, except where fract- 
uring allowed the inflow of rain and other 
flowing water. Now, exposed to the 
forces of nature, chemical as well as 
erosive changes began to take place. In 
the words of Dr. Hovey: ‘From the air 
and the soil the rain-water gathers into 
itself carbonic acid (carbon dioxide) which 
attacks the limestone, dissolves it slowly 
or rapidly, as the case may be; after which 
the water runs away with its mineral 
burden. The region once level now be- 
comes undulating; the surface waters 
find, or make, underground channels, 
and finally the region is honey-combed 
with caverns.” 


bie familiar with the Grand 

Canyon of Arizona and its tributary 
canyons, the Mammoth Cave, with a few 
differences, resolves itself into an under- 
ground Grand Canyon region. There are 
the same main channels of water-eroded 


those 


rocks; the same shelves or galleries, re- 
vealing the different levels of the water, 
or the differing resistant powers of the 


rocky strata; the same tumbled-down 
rocks piled about in chaotic confusion; 
the same gypsum infiltrations and deposi- 
tions upon the walls. These similarities 
between the Grand Canyon and _ the 
Mammoth Cave I have never before seen 
commented upon, yet they are readily 
apparent, though the Cave excavations 
are oma much smaller scale and look some- 
what different being in the sombre dark- 
ness of the underground, rather than in the 
glaring open of the Arizona sunlight. 

Let us now comment upon some of the 
distinctive features of Cave scenery already 
referred to. 

1. The levels. One enters the 
Cave at a certain level, or elevation. As 
he walks down the main passageway or 
corridor he comes to breaks in the side 
walls, which afford ascents to higher 
levels, or descents to lower levels. There 
are five of these in all, the lowest, of course, 
bein® that on which the river flows. 
When the outside waters first began to 
flow in these subterranean depths they 


various 
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necessarily began their work of er 
and chemical decomposition on the h 
levels. Some portions of the 
yielded more readily than others. H 
the ledges or galleries—strata of gr 
or lesser thickness—projecting out 

the strata above and below them wi! 
gave up of their substance to the er 
forces. 

All the wide corridors or main pass 
ways undoubtedly were made by 
subterranean rivers. As Dr. Hovey « 
quently says: “The subterranean riv 
after all, are the great cave-makers. 
Rising, falling, sweeping under overhat 
ing ledges, these waters hollow out lo: 
horizontal passageways, sway to and 
like liquid battering-rams, hammer do\ 
weak walls, and undermine arches, t] 
making, during many ages, those successi 
tiers, or galleries, for which the Cav 
noted. Thus the mechanical force and ; 
tion of running water must be reckon 
into the account, as well as the mor 
silent energy of simple solution. As 
process goes on, the Cave cuts down fro 
higher levels to lower ones, thus leavii 
the upper galleries dry as tinder.”’ 

Thus millions of cubic yards of limest 
have been removed “‘by the chemical «a 
mechanical action of the 
drip, trickle, flow or rush through tl 
multiplied openings of this subterran 
realm.” 

Where the passages through which 
underground flows passed were of exce« 
ingly solid formation, or the flows wet 
restricted in quantity or time they 
winding and narrow and constitute su 
avenues known as “Fat Man’s Misery,” et: 

2. Water Carvings. Now 
water-worn rocks are seen, 
passages, large and small, fantastic an 
irregular, smooth and polished, in endles 
variety,-showing where the water cut it 
way in and through and around rocks, in it 
restless and resistless meanderings throug] 
the strata, seeking its outlet below. 

Some of these carvings are on the level 
of the corridors; others are left high and 
dry on the upper walls, but wherever 
found the method of their formation is th 
same. 

3. Domes and Pits. These, because ol 
their sombre mystery, great 


waters tl 


and agai 


holes an 


size and 
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THE STANDING ROCKS, MAMMOTH CAVE 
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majestic carvings are objects of the pro- 
foundest interest. There are many of 
these, known as Hovey’s Cathedral Domes, 
Croghan’s Hall, Gorin’s Dome, Elizabeth’s 
Dome, Annette’s Dome, etc. These are 
allundoubtedly formed in the same manner. 
A greater or lesser stream of water flows 
in from above, spreads out and falls or 
drifts, cutting and carving its way down. 
Possibly a small crevice determines the 
course. As the years progress and the 
cutting continues the pit, or shaft, opens 
more and more, the walls giving evidence 
all the way down, by flutings, carvings 
and scorings, of the erosive forces so 
constantly at work. One is constantly 
reminded of columns in Gothic cathedrals, 





EO a 





or the flutings of Hindoo, Tartarian and 
Chinese architecture. Some of  thes« 
domes are one hundred to two hundred feet 
high. The dripping water falls into pools 
on a level with the avenue by which the 
visitor approaches. In other cases the 
pools are below the level of the corridors. 
Then it is the word “pit” is used. 

The so-called “Bottomless Pit” is one 
of these holes. It is over-arched by Shel- 
by’s Dome, so named from the first gov- 
ernor of Kentucky. This is a truly sublime 
piece of subterranean architecture, fully 
one hundred and forty-five feet high, 
fluted, carved and grooved into exquisite 
beauty. The pit is crossed by “The Bridge 
of Sighs,” and recalls with sensations 
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to admiration the bravery of the 
red guide, Bishop, who first adventured 

this gloomy and terror-creating abyss 
, weak and yielding sapling. 

The Standing Rocks. ‘These find their 
nterpart in a hundred side gorges of 

Grand Canyon. They are simply 
sses of rock that have fallen from the 
lings above and shattered in their fall. 

re twenty to sixty feet in size will, I 

uuld judge, be the limit, while in the 

nyons they are sometimes several hun- 

‘ed feet in size. Chief among these in 

e Cave is the mass known as the Giant’s 

ffin. It closely imitates an immense 

sket, forty-five feet in length, twelve 
fifteen feet wide and eighteen feet high. 
is a solid block of limestone, torn from 

e adjacent wall, and having fallen but 

hort distance. Its weight is estimated 

over two thousand tons. 

5. Stalactites, Stalagmites and Gypsum 
Deposits. From the standpoint of dainty 
eauty these surpass everything found in 
he Cave, though some of the stalactites 
ind stalagmites have grown into ponder- 


nis masses. They vary, however, from 
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the tiniest specimens just beginning to 
form to solid combinations, where stalac- 
tite has united with stalagmite, fifteen, 
twenty and even more feet high. Among 
these are the Pillared Castle, the Pillar of 
Hercules, Pompey, Caesar, the Elephants’ 
Heads, Jenny Lind Chair, the Bridal 
Altar, etc. Here for countless centuries 
the slow drip, drip of the lime-charged 
water has continued, drop by drop, leaving 
a particle of lime here, and then there, on 
the dependant stalactite, or dropping on to 
the nipple of the ascending stalagmite 
and leaving its tiny particles to solidify 
there. The “Ethics of the Dust” have 
compelled infinite variety of form, but 
all are interesting and fascinating, especi- 
ally when one undersiands the process 
of their slow formation. 

The gypsum deposits on the walls and 
ceilings call for especial mention, for here, 
in places, they are of unusual form and 
beauty. Some of them appear like perfect 
rosettes, others have daisy-like shapes, 
and others are acanthus-like eaves roll- 
ing elegantly outward from a central 


disk. Dr. Hovey says, referring to these 
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THE GIANT'S COFFIN, MAMMOTH CAVE 
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formations: “Take a single Cave flower 
and examine its queenly petals, and it will 
give a good idea of all the rest. Each 
rosette is made up of countless fibrous 
crystals; each tiny crystal is in itself a 
study; each fascicle of curved prisms is 
wonderful, and the whole glorious blossom 
is a miracle of beauty. Now multiply 
this mimic blossom from one to a myriad 
as you move down the dazzling vista as if 
in a dream of elysium, not for a few yards 
but for two magnificent miles... . All 
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trodden jewels. It has been impos 

to guard all these -exquisite format 
from covetous fingers, and too many |} 
been smoked by lamps in careless hai 
Yet, happily, the subtle forces of nat 
are at work to mend what man has mar 
and to replace by fresh creations what 

gone to the mineralogist’s cabinet.” 

6. The Subterranean River. Rivers flo 
ing under ground have always had a 1 
culiar fascination for the human min 
The love of the mysterious, the stran 


ELEPHANTS’ HEADS, STALACTITES IN MAMMOTH CAVE 


is virgin white, except here and there a 
patch of gray limestone, or a spot bronzed 


by metallic stain, or as we purposely vary 
the lovely monotony by burning chemical 


lights. We admire the effective 
done by nature’s skillful fingers. 
a great cross made by a mass of stone 
rosettes; while floral coronets, clusters, 
wreaths and garlands embellish nearly 
every foot of the ceiling and walls. The 
overgrown ornaments actually crowd each 
other till they fall on the floor and make 
the pathway sparkle with crushed and 


grouping 
Here is 


the unknown, is appealed to, and one 
wonders what is transpiring along the 
course of the stream that flows through 
perpetual darkness. Hence it is not al- 
together difficult to imagine the thrill of 
peculiar, mystic ecstasy that fell upon the 
original explorers of the Mammoth Cave 
when they came upon the silently flowing 
river which still occupies the lowest level. 
From that day to this many scores of 
thousands have experienced similar thrills, 
as it is the peculiar joy of human nature 
that no matter how many others have felt 
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near Mammoth Cave 
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the same strange experiences they come 
with equal newness and force to every 
separate individual. 

Whence comes and whither flows this 
mysterious river? Many answers have 
been given, many theories propounded, 
but the questions are not definitely an- 
swered yet. Dr. Hovey says: “It is 
known, in a general way, that the river is 
the gathering bed of thousands of sink- 
holes opening down from the surface, and 
that the waters come to the open air again 
in localities like the Upper and Lower Big 
Springs. But precisely what sink-holes 
and what springs are thus concerned, who 
really knows? The subterranean currents 
are capricious and contrary, now flowing 
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one way and then another, obedient to 
local changes in hydrostatic level. No 
one who has ever seen them in their glory 
and their terrible flood-force can accept 
the theory that they find an adequate 
outlet in the springs just named. Those 
deep, bubbling pools, lying along the bank 
of Green River, under cliffs bristling with 
cedar and pine, are always submerged 
when that river is flooded. At such times, 
likewise, the Cave rivers are flooded, form- 
ing a vast €ontinuous body fully two miles 
long, varying from thirty to sixty feet in 
depth, and sometimes even more than 
that. Torrents empty into them through 
the numberless sink-holes. Every cascade 
in the cavern adds its quota to the result. 
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The flood may suddenly rise, but it more 
slowly retires, the subsidence of the 
waters being with a powerful suction, 
causing eddies and whirlpools. There 
must be somewhere a suitable exit for this 
vast and tumultuous body of water.” 

Part of the river is called the River 
Styx, and where it broadens out, Lake 
Lethe. Further along it is Echo River, so 
named from the wonderful reverberations 
heard as one floats upon its surface. Large 
flat boats, capable of carrying thirty or 
more passengers in safety, are paddled 
back and forth by the guides, and after 
we have taken our seats, he gives us a 
series of experiments that reveal the 
peculiarly rich quality of the vibrations. 
They are not ordinary echoes, but possess 
a musical, toneful and harmonic quality 
entirely different from anything heard 
before. Singing the notes of the common 
chord in two octaves, they all blend into 
a rich harmony that continues to echo 
back for several minutes. 


UT now, before I conclude this article, 
I must introduce a little more personal 


note, both about my guide and my own 
attempts at exploration. Ishmael Schuyler 


Hunt is a born guide. He first saw the 
light January 12, 1878, on a farm close 
to the Cave, and he has lived here ever 
since. Following parties when he was no 
more than six years of age, he was soon 
entrusted with the responsibility of guiding 
people back to the entrance who desired 
to discontinue their trips. Fifteen years 
ago he became an independent guide, both 
for: the Mammoth Cave and Colossal 
Cavern, but the work for the former 
growing more exacting he was soon com- 
pelled to give his entire attention to it. 
He has the adventurous and exploring 
disposition and were time allowed him 
would take great delight in roaming 
through the vast mazes that it is supposed 
still exist unexplored and _ uncharted. 
He has had his adventures and experiences 
that are well worth telling. On one 
occasion he came to an unknown dome 
and pit, seventy-five to eighty feet deep. 
Fastening a rope securely he descended 
to the bottom, but after careful search 
failed to find any outlet. He proceeded 
to ascend, hand over hand, and had ac- 
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complished about half the distance » 

he saw a corridor, passage or entran 
the wall, that excited his curiosity. 
decided to explore it. Leaving the : 

he went in and soon found it a “bli 
passageway. Returning to the pit 
lamp revealed on the opposite side w 
appeared like a continuation of the passa 
way he had just explored. Giving him 

a vigorous push off he swung across | 
pit and managed to gain a foothold on 
other side. Eager to enter the passage 
let go of the rope, entered the opening « 
soon came to its ending. Returni: 
to the pit he found, to his distress a: 
horror, that the rope was dependent « 
the other side fully ten feet away. ‘I’ 
feet does not seem far, but for all practic 
purposes it might as well have been 
hundred. How could he reach it? H 
had neither stick nor wire. To jump an 
endeavor to seize it in the uncertain ligh 
was to risk almost certain death. What 
could he do? For awhile he sat in positiv: 
despair, unable to see any way of escapx 
At last from some part of his inner con 
sciousness came a suggestion which h« 
proceeded to carry into effect. Taking 
off his blue denim jacket he tore it into 
strips, tied them together, and then 
fastened a stone onto the end of the string 
thus formed. Throwing the stone carefully 
it wrapped a portion of the string around 
the rope and enabled him to pull it over 
to his side of the pit, when, with joy un 
speakable, though trembling with excite- 
ment, he was able to pull himself up, hand 
over hand, to the point from which he 
descended. 

In order that I might have a slight touch 
of personal experience in exploring if | 
so desired, Schuyler had been allotted to 
me for a couple of days and carte blanche 
accorded us both. We prepared, there- 
fore, to enter portions of the Cave almost 
unknown, except to the guides, and after 
we had reached the limits of these por- 
tions Hunt asked if I desired to penetrate 
further to where he and another guide had 
once gone several years before. 

Certainly I did, and an hour or so of 
hard climbing and scrambling brought 
us to the end of their exploring. We still 
had time and strength, so I suggested we 
go further, and while there was nothing 
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narkably exciting either in our experi- 
es or discoveries, perhaps they are 
rth the brief recounting. Hunt esti- 
tes we went about five miles beyond 

known portions. We expected to 
1 it absolutely virgin territory, but 
r we passed the tumbled-down rocks 
found the solitary footprints of a 
in. Hunt was at a loss to account for 
s trail. Diligent search failed to reveal 
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ceilings, and where acres and acres yet 
remained. We picked up sheets of such 
large size that it was hard to understand 
how they could have fallen so far without 
being broken, and we excavated specimen 
after specimen with our fingers from broken 
masses, a foot, two feet and more in depth. 
Stalactites here and there, were revealed 
to us, and several fine clusters of stalag- 
mites. Twice we were compelled to crawl 
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iny of the signs the guides now use in- 
variably to denote that they have gone 
into hitherto unknown territory, and he 
could only conjecture that the footprints 
were made by one of the oldest guides 
who has long been dead. Now and again 
we missed this footprint, we doubtless 
climbing over one portion of a pile of 
rocks, or through one passageway and the 
unknown having taken another. We 
passed through passageways where liter- 
ally millions of tons of the gypsum deposits 
before described had fallen from walls and 


between narrow shelves of rock, not on 
hands and knees, but absolutely upon our 
bellies, and on one occasion we emerged 
from the cramping crawl to find ourselves 
on the edge of a pit, some forty or fifty 
feet deep, around the edge of which we 
“cooned”—as the guide picturesquely 
termed it. Schuyler went first to see if 
the sloping ledge was safe, and if it con- 
nected with the passage beyond. It was a 
rather ticklish procedure and gave one 
a novel sensation—crawling on a slop- 
ing shelf over a black and apparently 
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THE ACUTE ANGLE, 


bottomless pit, hanging onto nothing but 
pebbly sand. 
We came, finally, to a good-sized bower, 


equal in many respects to Martha’s 
Vineyard, where the grape or cauliflower- 
like formations dotted the 
ceiling with inconceivable charm and where 
a wonderfully beautiful mass of stalactites 
and stalagmites had remained unknown 
for the centuries waiting for our eyes to dis- 
cover them. I named the bower “The 
Pasadena Floral Bower,” and Hunt has 
agreed to take a painted placard to the 
spot if I will furnish it, which, of course, 
I intend to do. 

Will this spot ever be made easily 


calcareous 
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accessible to the general tourist? It is to 
be doubted. Few people care nowadays to 
ramble in strange places to weariness, and 
fewer still have the spirit of adventure to 
explore. Nevertheless, to the few who do 
possess the spirit I can heartily say, go 
to Mammoth Cave, secure as good a guid 
as was accorded to me, prepare for several 
days, and then follow your own sweet will 
and you will find adventure and doubtless 
discover places of wonder, romantic beauty 
and wild picturesqueness that the eye of 
man never before has gazed upon. 

It seems now to be the accepted policy 
of the United States Government to take 
possession of all such natural wonders as 
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ive for the general good of the square in their dealings with individuals, 
as a whole, and bills have already when, in conformity with an avowed 
introduced into the National halls of policy, the state seeks to change private 
ress for this purpose in regard to to public ownership of these objects of 
moth Cave. From a placard posted natural interest. Let a fair price be offered 
e hotel I note that since the building for the property. If it be refused it will 
small annex the assessment of the then be time enough to talk of confiscation, 
property has been increased $150,000 and even then, let the confiscation be frank 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars.) and manly and not through the subterfuge 
improvements could not have cost of an unjust and altogether arbitary in- 
he most, five thousand. This kind of crease of taxation. The men of Kentucky 
tment is neither honorable, manly nor have too great an heritage of honorable 
ehtforward. Surely our State and and upright dealing with the world to 


mal Governments can be fair and jeopardize it by any sharp practice today. 


$ 
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The ceiling is composed of black gypsum studded with a multitude of white points, which, when it is 
lighted up, have all the effect of stars 
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GIRL AT THE WINDOW, BY REMBRANDT 


One of the hundred best paintings in the world, and first of a series of wonderful copies 
of celebrated ‘‘Old Masters’ issued by The National Educational Art League of Boston 
for educational and decorative purposes, in American homes and schools. These 
copies have the full color, tone and technique of the original, wonderfully reproduced 
even to the brush marks. Full size, 14} x 19 inches, on canvas, mounted on stretcher, 
ready for framing. Members of the League receive one copy free and can secure any 
others of the series as they appear in the National Magazine. For full information 
regarding this great educational movement address, Art Department, National 
Magazine, Boston. 
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Art in American Homes 


Oy 
Elliot A. Haaseman 


Editor's Note-—A series of interesting and popular articles on Fine Art, covering the 
Old and Modern Masters, will appear in the National Magazine each month, introducing 
the splendid work of The National Educational Art League of Boston. These articles 
will be written by Elliot A. Haaseman, who has been prominenily and intimately asso- 
ciated with patrons of Fine Art for many years. Mr. Haaseman is a director of The 
National Educational Art League, and will invite correspondence and discuss through 
the pages of the National, subjects concerning the development of an interest in and a 
knowledge of Fine Art in American homes and schools. Membership in The National 
Educational Art League is open to all National Magazine subscribers who are interested 
in a renaissance of the Old Masters, and carries with it the opportunity to secure the 


valuable copies put out by the League for their own home or school. 


HE present struggle in Europe, 
playing the havoc that war al- 
ways does, illustrates again that 
nothing so concerns the people of 

various countries as does the safety of 
heir art treasures, for didn’t our own 
weet Dolly Madison strip the painting of 
Washington from its frame to carry with 
r as she fled before the British in 1812. 
The experiences of past wars are not 
forgotten and consequently the utmost 
ition is taken in guarding their art 
‘sures by the warring nations. Possibly 
nothing in the present war has caused 
1ore righteous indignation than the partial 
truction of the Cathedral at Rheims. 
n while the siege guns were hurling 
eir deadly and destructive shells upon 
s little town, priests, soldiers and citizens 
well risked their lives in entering the 
urch to remove the priceless paintings, 
pestries, and other objects of art, that 
ey might be put in a place of safety. 
When the Germans invaded Belgium and 
ere nearing Antwerp, trusted citizens 


removed from the walls of the Cathedral 
the famous painting by Paul Rubens. 
They would rather have given their lives 
than to lose **The Descent from the Cross.” 
It is believed this painting was placed in 
a hermetically sealed tube and secretly 
anchored in a river-bed until the war is 
over. Buildings can be rebuilt, bridges 
restored and towns remodelled, but such 
a painting could never be reproduced, 
for it is the creation and execution of an 
individual who has long been dead, and 
his genius died with him, though his 
inspiration livesonandon. These thoughts 
surge in the minds of Europe as they 
recall the devastation of the Napoleonic 
wars when galleries, churches and palaces 
were stripped of their finest works of art, 
much of which was destroyed by ruthless 
soldiers, while the rest was stolen never 
to be returned. At the outbreak of the 
war the directors of the Louvre in Paris 
took many of their famous paintings off 
the walls and placed them in places of 
safety. 
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COPY OF CERTIFICATE ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ART LEAGU 
WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THE WORK OF THE LEAGUE IN INTRODUCING “OLD MASTERS” 
INTO AMERICAN HOMES AND SCHOOLS 











se events have been given as one 
e reasons for the revival of interest in 
work of the Old Masters and their 

us paintings, which has taken such 
dden and deep root in America. 
there are other and better reasons. 

has come at last under the spell of 
wizard inventor with a process of 
roduction, recently brought over from 
Old World at great expense, that is as 

y wonderful as the phonograph has 

1 in the realm of music. Sensational! 

a bit of it. Rembrandt may now 

re the humble home with Caruso, 
Van Dyke and Sir Joshua Reynolds can 
vie with Wagner and Chopin, and souls 
t hunger for the world’s great art as 
for its great music can be satisfied within 
their own home circle. These reproduc- 
tions have met the highest approval of 
rtists, connoisseurs and collectors alike, 
marking an epoch in a popular renaissance 
of art never before known in history. 

The copies are made directly from the 
originals in the galleries of Europe and 
are true in color, composition, method, 
and technique. Where a painting has 
aged in color and the canvas has cracked 
this is faithfully reproduced. The in- 
dividuality of an artist who used a bold 
stroke and laid his pigment heavily on the 
canvas is accurately shown, and even the 
brush marks are truthfully portrayed. To 
millions of American people who have 
never seen the priceless originals, but who 
are interested in Fine Art, they are a 
delight beyond comparison. To the 
thousands who have seen the originals 
in the Art Galleries of Europe they are a 
happy revelation and reminiscence of a 
tour abroad. 

Upon the opportunities which this new 
process brings to American homes and 
schools, for educational and decorative 
purpose is based the work of The National 
Educational Art League, which is bringing 
out a series, one each month, of the world’s 
greatest paintings, for the lovers of fine 
art. These famous paintings are repro- 
duced on canvas, mounted on stretchers, 
ready for framing, and the history of the 
painting and the life-story of its painter 
carries a charming familiarity with the 
“Old Masters” right into the home circle. 
The first of the great paintings selected 
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by the League for distribution is the 
“Girl at the Window” by Rembrandt, 
which has been classed by critics as one 
of the hundred best pictures in the world. 
This girl, as one studies her closely, seems 
to speak; a simple little Dutch girl, 
leisurely sitting by the window, looking 
at you pleasantly. The posture shows 
extreme grace and ease, making it a 
never-tiring portrait. It was painted by 
Rembrandt in 1645, and is beyond doubt 
one of the most charming child pictures 
ever painted by the great master. The 
beautiful rich brown tones which flowed 
so easily from his brush find their richest 
expr®&sion by his wonderful method and 
marvelous treatment. The entire picture 
shows the great confidence the artist had in 
his ability, for Rembrandt chiefly earned 
his livelihood painting portraits and ranks 
as the greatest portrait painter among 
the Old Masters. The original painting 
hangs in College Hall at Dulwich, England. 

Rembrandt’s paintings have for years 
brought very high prices, and a large 
number have been purchased by wealthy 
Americans. Mr. P. A. B. Widner of 
Philadelphia is said to have paid: half a 
million dollars for the famous “Old Mill.” 
A portrait known as the “Girl with a 
Necklace,” bearing a strong resemblance 
to the “Girl at the Window,” was sold 
in the Robert Hoe sale a few years ago 
for $80,500. In fact the face is almost 
identical, showing he used the same sub- 
ject in posing both pictures. 

Rembrandt’s full name was Rembrandt 
Harmenz Van Rijn. He was born at 
Leyden, but the exact year is not known, 
as the records are somewhat confused, 
the date generally accepted being July 15, 
1606. His father was Harmenz Gerritz, 
a miller in good circumstances, who had 
married a baker’s daughter. 

The fifth child, in a group of six, he 
was given a good education and became 
a student of the Faculty of Letters at the 
University in Leyden. But study was not 
to his liking, and he took up drawing 
in which he made rapid progress and 
branched out for himself when less than 
twenty years of age. In 1627 he finished 


his first big painting, that of “St. Paul in 
Prison.” 
Rembrandt was one of the few painters 
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in history that never left his own country; 
he travelled in but few towns, all of these 
being in Holland. 

In 1634 he married Saskia Uylenborth, 
a young woman twenty-two years of age. 
Two children, a son and a daughter, were 
born to them, but died in infancy. In 
1641 another son was born whom they 
christened Titus, and in 1642, the mother 
died. In her will she made this son, 
Titus, ostensibly her heir, yet Rembrandt 
had absolute control of the property, 
provided he did not marry again. It 
was in this same year that he painted the 
famous “Night Watch,” which caused 
him endless trouble. This picture ¢@as 
composed of a large group of men. Owing 
to the size of this group a number of 
people were in the background, and 
as everyone who had a place in the 
picture wanted to appear in the front 
row (which was impossible), it caused 
a great deal of disfavor on behalf of 
these celebrities. Rembrandt was se- 
verely criticised, and after the paint- 
ing was finished he found that many 
of his patrons left him, decreasing his 
commissions materially. In 1647 his late 


wife’s relatives demanded an accounting 
of her estate, and thence more misfortune 
piled upon Rembrandt. He was compelled 
at this time to sell a necklace, left to him 
by Saskia, in order to meet his obligations, 
yet the amount he received on this piece 
of jewelry lasted but a short time, and 
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he was borrowing money right and | 
and sinking deeper and deeper into 
pit of debt. On May 17, 1656, anot 
guardian was appointed for the 
Titus, in Rembrandt’s place which fin: 
brought on his bankruptcy, and in & 
tember, 1658, his entire possessions w 
sold at auction. 

In. spite of the many troubles t! 
surrounded him he painted his best | 
ture at this time, the famous “Syndi 
which hangs today at the Riks Museu 
at Amsterdam. The forceful mann 
that exists in many of his paintings sho 
the very character of the man, for no m: 
ter what fate had assigned to him he bold 
took his brush in hand and painted a mo: 
glorious picture than the previous one. 

On Tuesday, October 8, 1669, tl 
genius of art laid down to eternal rest. 

Rembrandt was full of the spirit of hi 
land, which can be so distinctly seen i 
all his canvases. The vigor and strengt 
of the Dutch school, not only in color bu 
in method as well, is plainly shown in 
all his work. He was probably one of th: 
few painters in the world who neve 
varied from his work or from the subjec 
he was working on. His browns and yel 
lows have never been equalled for richness. 
When Rembrandt wished to pour light 
into his canvas it came with that soft 
distinctiveness that can hardly be ex 
plained but which constitutes the re: 
charm of his work. 
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THE STORY OF THE FAMOUS 
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Politician 


A Story of Love and Politics and 
the Grace of Gratitude 


CHAPTER | 


NE of those communities which 
can scarcely be called a village, 
and yet has pretentions beyond 
that of a cross roads, was Pop- 

larville, a name suggesting trees, with 
mention in the Post’ Office directory as 
extensive as a metropolis. It was a center 
round which a number of Eastern people 
and a colony from the south had settled 

t an early day in a middle western state. 
Undisturbed by the surging specula- 
tive fever of the quarter century succeeding 
he Civil War, it was just the sort of a 
community to nurture self-reliant child- 
hood, to give youth a tinge of romantic 
and ambitious resolution, and generally to 
ld something of greater “pith and 
moment” to the prosaic career of an Iowa 
farmer’s life. In short, it represented an 
average and still a distinctive type of 
Western farm life—distinctive because 
there were traces of the cross-currents of 
immigration westward, which seemed to 
nurture individuality of the old Colonial 
type. 

Here in this quiet place two roads, 
bounding two sides of a triangle, branched 
out, from an old oak tree, a historical land- 
mark of the Black Hawk War, where, 
according to the legends of the older 
pioneers, a noted Indian chieftain had 
fallen in bloody battle. Many cities of 
the West are said to have been first located 
on old Indian camping grounds, and Pop- 
larville was no exception to the rule. 
Beside this old oak was a brother tree 


which had fallen during a heavy storm, 
and later had been converted into a rustic 
seat for loungers and lovers. A well and 
watering-trough, flanked by a long hitch- 
ing rack, with a small clump of trees on 
the bank of a creek in the background, 
completed the rural picture. The cobbler 
shop of Jasper Juniper on one side and 
the cottage of Mary Jane Toots on the 
other, were -the only inhabited buildings 
near this historic spot—though a number 
of farmhouses, set off by great red barns 
and granaries, were close at hand. The 
very odd angle of the two roads radiating 
from this historical hub made it a distinc- 
tive point on the map of Iowa, where 
rectangles, and only rectangles, marked 
out farms, townships, and counties, except 
where a sluggish stream or lake boundary 
interfered, and rectangular conduct, the 
reflection of the puritanic ethics brought 
from the East by the early settlers, con- 
stituted the popular standard of personal 
character. 

Lined on either side by tall poplar trees, 
these roads were further demarked by 
rough rail fences, which in many places 
still remain the chief evidence of the 
industry of early pioneers, for rail-splitting, 
as practiced in the days of our beloved 
Lincoln, has now become a lost art. 
Real Iowa roads they were, too—always 
dusty during the dry months and many 
times impassable—two deep ruts a wagon’s 
width apart, suggesting a subterranean 
railroad. Smartweed, milkweed andjpig- 
weed, in fact, all species of weeds known 
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to local botanists and characteristic of 
uncultivated and swampy places, rioted 
in unmolested freedom, and covered with 
the yellow dust from the road which 
settled in clouds upon them, gave a tinge 
of brown color to the landscape. 

It was not so much in her surroundings 
as in her people that Poplarville was 
distinguished from the rest of the world, 
for there seemed to be there a grouping of 
pronounced characters, a sort of composite 
of American types with that mingling of 
light and shade, though without even a 
suspicion of real villainy on the surface, 
which made it an interesting community 
for character study. 

Just now the event most talked of was 
the arrival of the new school teacher, Miss 
Agnes Agnew, and her advanced ideas on 
ventilation. Poplarville took a special 
pride in her schools, and her school board 
included nearly all of the immediate resi- 
dents of the corner. There was Judge 
Tremour, an elegant and refined gentleman 
of sixty, who seemed to have a real and 
unselfish interest in every pupil, and the 
fact that his diploma superseded all the 
pictures in his home evinced his interest 
in education; Dr. Buzzer, explosive and 
vigorous, but kind-hearted; Jasper Juniper, 
the sage cobbler, who proudly emulated 
Hans Sachs of Nurnberg, and was con- 
tinually reading Plutarch’s Lives; Abner 
Tomer, the crusty old bachelor farmer, 
who held mortgages and who also seemed 
to hold his breath when he talked for fear 
of wasting it. The whole community 
appeared to live together as one large 
family, with just enough differences, now 
and then, to suggest a family jar. 

The new teacher, Miss Agnew, had 
ventured to organize a village lyceum, 
and the selection of one of the girls as 


president came very near causing an open 
revolt among the older boys, led by Elbert 
Ainsworth, a bright and energetic lad of 
seventeen. 

“We will not submit to petticoat rule,” 
said Elbert one day after school, and his 


companions nodded a mute assent. That 
night the inherent college hazing spirit 
took possession of the boys, whose imagina- 
tions had been fired with the tales of the 
James boys and the Younger brothers, 
which had crept into the village. Two of 
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the timid ones who had given some ; 
ance in making feminine rule possible 
given a bath under the old pump :; 
corners, and were being lustily boun: 
a blanket when Jasper Juniper app 
and the participants scattered. The 
day there were mysterious confer 
among the pupils, and Elbert be 
quite the hero of the hour. The event 
quelled the spirit of a timid opposi 
and encouraged a mutiny against 
gentle-voiced but strong-minded 
teacher. 

“Elbert Ainsworth will remain 
school and be punished for ungentlem: 
conduct,”’ she announced, at the clos 
that day’s session. A muffled rustl 
surprise was manifest in the schoolro: 
and Elbert’s pride was stung. He 
about to rise and resent the charge, | 
a glimpse of the sparkling blue eyes of 1 
teacher and her quiet look of determi: 
tion checked him. 

“T’ll stay and have some fun with lit 
Miss Squipps,” he whispered to his co1 
rades as they filed out to the march play 
on the school organ, another one of tho 
“‘new ideas.” 

But Elbert was mistaken in Agni 
Agnew, who, although not a handsom 
girl, had gentle, flashing blue eyes, a sweet 
smile and a delicate face, and was a plucky 
girl of eighteen, determined to make her 
way in the world. Another thing whicl 
was intuitively felt by all who met her was 
that she was one whose character or 
personality seemed to unfold gently in 
every emergency, a feeling that grew upon 
one rather than impressed itself by any 
striking utterance or action. 

When Elbert was left alone with her 
after dismissal there was an awkward 
silence, broken finally by her declaration: 

“Elbert, I must punish you; it was very 
wrong for you to treat those smaller boys 
in that way.” 

“Whip me, if you dare,” he challenged, 
defiantly. ‘You will regret it!’ 

“T do regret it now,” said Miss Agnew, 
taking down a little riding whip. ‘You 
are too much of a man, too bright a boy 
to drift into evil ways. Elbert, I love all 
my pupils, and you will some day be a good 
man. It seems like striking my bro—” 
tears started in her eyes, “he was like you 
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w—he is—gone, and I feel so— 
1e.”” 
rt could not bear the appeal of her 


sorrow, and started toward her 


quick determination. 

ll, teacher, whip me as much as I 
e; I need it, and I’ll never trouble 
urther.” 
do not want to punish the penitent; 


ou must,”’ broke in Elbert; “you owe 
yourself and to me.” 
still hesitated, with the whip in her 


cannot,” she said, breaking into tears 
sinking into a chair. ‘“‘My pupils 
t to be ruled by respect instead of by 
od.” 
Yes, teacher, but when respect fails, 
he rod,” said Elbert. 
Never, Elbert; you are indeed a good 
she said, rising and dropping the 
p. “I felt it, and if you only knew how 
ficult it is to conduct this school, when 
oldest and best pupils are openly 
ellious, you would consider my feelings. 
that I have done was meant for your 
own good.” 

“IT know it, and I’ll see that you are not 
troubled with me any further. Teacher, 
you are plucky, and you have made me 
want to be somebody—a real man.” 

‘Elbert, if you always obey the instincts 

true manhood as you have today, you 

| make a success of life. Good-night.”’ 

As he shook her hand in leaving, he 
repeated, ‘Teacher, depend on me here- 
after,” and she knew he meant it. 

When alone in the schoolroom she 
broke again into tears. Life seemed such 
a hard struggle, and there is something ‘in 
the atmosphere and quiet of a deserted 
schoolroom after a day of trouble and 
worry, that often awakens discouragement 
and sadness in the heart of a teacher. 

“Well, it is all for Wesley, and I must 
keep up,” said Agnes to herself bravely. 
Her outburst of tears relieved her spirit and 
eemed to clear away her troubles, as a 
summer shower clarifies the murky atmos- 
phere of a sultry July day. 


CHAPTER II 


At the very outset of her Poplarville 
career, Miss Agnew had introduced nu- 
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merous new ideas.. Rules in arithmetic 
were not to be committed, but pupils were 
to state in their own language the why 
and how of various processes; physics 
was taught by actual experiments; botany 
was studied in open fields, with just enough 
latitude and liberty to give it zest. She 
brought her own books for the scholars 
to read, and a library of ten leather-bound 
volumes of Chambers’ Encyclopedia now 
adorned one corner of the schoolroom, 
formerly draped by dusty cobwebs. The 
students were allowed to go to that corner 
during school hours without asking per- 
mission, and they were beginning to dis- 
tinguish between liberty and license. Each 
recitation assumed the form of a lecture. 
There had been some progress in the new 
order of things, but when Miss Agnew 
insisted upon ventilating the schoolroom 
with open windows in winter time, it 
occasioned a special meeting of the school 
board, at which the dismissal of the new 
teacher was narrowly averted. 

The unfavorable beginning soon devel- 
oped into a measure of success. The 
parents and school board were not easily 
converted to the breaking away from the 
old district school conventionalities, but 
she had won the hearts of nearly all her 
pupils, and they were so staunchly loyal 
to her that remonstrance against Agnes 
Agnew and her ideas was futile. The 
lyceum flourished, and officered by the 
teacher and her boys and girls, its Friday 
evening meetings became the chief social 
and literary event of the week. Elbert 
Ainsworth belonged to the class graduating 
in June, and its members were to receive 
the first diplomas ever granted by a Pop- 
larville school—another of Miss Agnew’s 
innovations. 

A few months prior to graduation, 
Elbert’s father died suddenly and left him 
to care for his heartbroken mother. It 
was a hard blow for the lad, for his father 
had been to him a good friend and coun- 
selor, but it was that very trial test which 
soon made the boy aman. Though he was 
urged by his mother and teacher to con- 
tinue his studies and graduate as he had 
planned, he felt that he must now look 
out for himself. 

“T must make my way in the world,” 
he said with spirit. ‘Teacher, this short 
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year of school life has taught me to think 
and has given me a real thirst for knowledge 
and a determination to succeed in life.” 

“Be careful, my boy, you have scarcely 
begun to live, and if you stay here—” 

“What! Stay and rust away like other 
boys, who are nurtured too close to pleasant 
homes?” he asked in a surprised way. 
“No, I must plunge into the world. It is 
hard to leave, but don’t worry, teacher, 
you’ll never have to blush for me.” 

A “farewell party,” characteristic of the 
social sympathies of the place and people, 
was given him by his schoolmates. The 
evening’s merry-making concluded with 
“good-byes,”’ spoken with moistened eyes. 
The village girls all admired Elbert as a 
hero in daring to go away from home and 
seek adventures in the big city world of 
which they had read in story books, and 
he had always been a leader among the 
boys, who would sorely miss him. 

“What will we do with the old cave, 
Wildy?” whispered “‘Sorghum”’ sadly. 

“Oh, well, some one else will join you, 
boys,”’ replied Elbert in a consoling ‘way. 
But “Shandy” and “Sorghum” looked 
dubious. The cave in the woods which 


the boys had made a mysterious retreat 


after the fashion indicated in the then 
popular yellow-covered literature, was 
likely to be deserted after the Robin Hood 
of the Poplarville outlaws had left his 
devoted henchmen. 

Among the last to bid him farewell was 
his school teacher. 

“Now, Elbert,” she said, “be a man, a 
good, true gentleman. When temptation 
comes think of your mother, and remember 
that your school teacher will always expect 
the best of her manly boys.” 

“Yes, Miss Agnew, I may not be great, 
I may not be rich, but I will be a man,” 
said Elbert. 

He walked home with her. It had be- 
come a proud distinction among the school- 
boys to be Miss Agnew’s escort, and on 
Elbert’s last night in Poplarville he was 
accorded the honor. Elbert rather enjoyed 
the heroic distinction of “leaving home,” 
and talked to Miss Agnew of his great 
ambitions and hopes for the future. 

“Yes, Miss Agnew, with the example of 
Abraham Lincoln and of our other great 
men to give us hope and stimulate us, 
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there is no limit to what one may ho; 
become,” he continued enthusiasticall 

“Don’t build too many castles in th: 
and be prepared for disappointments 
bert, but be true to the noblest idea 
manhood. Good-bye.” 

This was one of the impressive event 
his life for he had made a vow, and o! 
recalled the strength and tendernes 
the young teacher, and her last fare: 
by the swing at the cottonwood trees n 
the schoolhouse. The flaky white cot 
floating from the trees was a part of 
scene he always remembered. 

The next morning “as Agnes was sitt 
on the porch and gazing at a photogra 
of her affianced lover, Paulina Cracovi 
a gypsy washerwoman, appeared, bringi 
a small package. Paulina seemed a go 
hearted woman, and although she wou 
leave Poplarville for weeks at a tin 
nothing was thought of her mysterio 
absence. 

“Good morning, Paulina, the washiny 
already so soon? Now you will want to 
see a picture of him,” she said coyly, show 
ing her a photograph of Wesley Waldie, her 
childhood lover and playmate, standing 
the side of Bartholomew Waldie, his 
adopted brother: ? 

Paulina started as she looked 
closely at the picture. 

“The fraulein will pardon, but th 
gentleman—him sitting—the gentleman 
who wear the hat—you know him, per 
haps?” she asked with increasing emotion 
as she gazed at the picture. 

“Oh, yes, Paulina, he is also a dear 
friend of mine.”’ 

“Perhaps from the city? A fiance, it 
may happen?”’ asked Paulina, her black 
eyes snapping. 

“You have sharp eyes, Paulina.” 

“Ah, the fraulein will not wait for me,” 
as Agnes went into the house after bidding 
Paulina a good morning. 

The easy, pleasant smile was gone from 
the face of Paulina as she sauntered up the 
road, muttering to herself. 

“And he thinks he escape? Holy Virgin! 
never, never,’ she kept repeating to her 
self as she hurried along. 

When near the old tree at the corner 
she saw coming from the cottage of Mary 
Jane Toots, a half-demented girl of sixteen, 
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The announcement came like a thunderbolt upon the meeting 
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called ‘‘Snakes,’’ whose mother before her 
birth, it was whispered, had been bitten by 
a rattlesnake. She had lived only a few 
years after her little girl was born, and this 
repulsive nickname was given the child 
because of her utter horror of all serpents, 
and because everyone who was wicked or 
repulsive in her eyes, was forthwith 
apostrophized as “a snake.” She was harm- 
less—the community’s charge and Mary 
Jane’s helper in housework. The words 
she echoed, in a pathetic wailing voice, 
in nearly every sentence were “‘Mother’s 
dead— mother’s dead.” 

She was repeating this refrain when 
Paulina came up. 

“Perhaps the idiot girl; she know a 
thing—I will break him in dis little hand,” 
Paulina said aloud. It startled ‘‘Snakes,” 
and she mumbled: 

“Mother gave me this; mother’s dead; 
they killed her,” she said, taking a small 
package ouft of her bosom and looking at it 
in a vacant way. 

“It is pretty, pretty package; give it 
me,” said Paulina. 

“No, no, mother’s dead; mother gave 
it me,” moaned “Snakes,” grasping the 
package tighter as she would a favorite 
doll. 

“Let me have it,” demanded the gypsy 
woman, seeming to hypnotize the girl for 
the moment. There was a short struggle in 
which Paulina obtained the mysterious 
parcel, and poor “‘Snakes’’ could only keep 
on saying: ‘“Mother’s dead, mother’s 
dead.” Her pathetic wails were so familiar 
that it did not attract any especial 
attention nor even disturb Mary Jane 
Toots, whc had given her a home at the 
request of an orphan asylum in a dis- 
tant city. 

When Paulina grasped the package it 
burst open and the contents lay scattered 
about—some old letters, a little Bible, 
and a faded photograph. The two stood 
staring at each other and at the photograph 
on the ground for some minutes. 

“Tt is he; Holy Virgin, I will crush him,” 
said the infuriated gypsy, taking the picture 
and tying up the rest of her poor treasures 
in a bundle for the startled girl as she cried 
piteously, ‘“Mother’s dead, mother’s dead,” 
following the gypsy down the road pleading 
for the little package. 
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The tranquil life of communiti 


Ke 

Poplarville made it necessary fi he 
people to have something to talk al to 
keep from altogether stagnating, if 
actual events did not occur with su! nt 
regularity, busy tongues began hint~ ind 
innuendoes of mysterious happenings \\ ich 
not infrequently developed into real sc: lal 
or even tragedy. The episodes bet. cen 
Agnes and Paulina, and later bx n 
Paulina and “Snakes,” were undoul y 
never related by any one of them, /ut 
there seemed to be a subtle way of peuple 
knowing things in the village, and the less 
actually known the more thoroughly it 
was talked over with thrilling details. 
Jasper Juniper put down a pair of boots 
he had been pegging in his little shop, and 


looking over his spectacles, hailed Shandy 
Groff in passing. 

“Shandy, call a meeting of the school 
board.” This meant three taps on the old 
bell over Jasper’s shop, that did service 
for fires, funerals, and frolics. The neigh- 
borhood was naturally ablaze at once to 
know the reason for this sudden summons. 
Mary Jane’s shutters across the way came 
open with a bang, and she at once prepared 
to march leisurely again to the old pump 
for water, incidentally to hear the “doin’s 
of the school board.” Jasper took down a 
volume of Plutarch from the shelf over 
his head, and looked out through the large 
front door of his shop, swung open to catch 
the May breezes, as he had looked out 
upon Mary Jane for twenty years past. 
There was a sort of “it might have been” 
expression passed between the two, but 
the reverie and pantomime was broken 
by the arrival of the several members of 
the school board, who entered Jasper’s 
shop and appropriated the various stools, 
boxes, and chairs without unnecessary 
ceremony. After the usual confusion, 
Judge Tremour, in his calm and dignified 
way, called the meeting to order. 

‘Here, Judge, take this chair,” said 
Jasper, getting up. 

“Pears as if Jasper must always toady 
to the Judge. I wouldn’t do it,’”’ mumbled 


Abner Tomer from the corner. 
‘Well, gentlemen,” continued the Judge, 
“this meeting is called at the request of 
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teacher, who complains of the bad 
tilation of the schoolhouse.” 

lh, I didn’t know it was ventilation 
wanted—I thought it was pure air— 
1 told,’”’ growled Abner. 

Humph! Don’t know the difference,” 
ce in Shandy Groff just outside the 


Has any gentleman any suggestion to 
oficr?” inquired the Judge in his soft 
vo ce, rubbing his hands softly together, 
one of those mannerisms with which all 
ndividuals are distinguished from others. 

“Mr. President,” said Dt. Buzzer, “I 
aim inclined to open correspondence with 
an association of improved plumbers look- 
ng to any offers.” 

“T say stick to hum,” broke in Abner. 
“Tf you want more air, open the windows. 
She keeps them open, so’m told.” 

“Abner, you are always behind the 
times,” said Jasper. ‘“‘Now, Bacon says 
the gray matter in the brain—” 

“] don’t care whether bacon, liver or 
lights says it,”’ broke in Abner. 

‘Gentlemen, you are wandering away 
from the subject,” interposed the Judge. 

“Well, I move that our secretary be 
empowered to consult leading authorities 
on ventilation. They know the latest 
improved methods—always said so,” said 
Dr. Buzzer, feeling that he had fully 
settled the matter. 

Just then Mary Jane came out of her 
cottage and stood listening to the dis- 
cussion. 

“T say old ways suit me,” said Mary 
Jane with emphasis. “Open the windows 
and doors, march the children around three 
times—shut the windows, and there you 
are.” 

“Judge, I say give the teacher her own 
way; get what she wants; you see, each 
scholar ought to have the privilege to 
breathe his own air and no one else’s,” 
piped Shandy through the door. 

“Shandy, sit down; you are not a mem- 
ber of this board,” said Dr. Buzzer, taking 
him by the shoulder. 

“Got more sense than some of ’em,” 
commented Mary Jane, starting for another 
pail of water. 

It was here that Farmer Chatsworth 
first spoke. He was a newcomer, and by 
reason of having rented Housle’s farm, 


— 


, 
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and purchasing Jordan’s four forties just 
south, he was given a place on the school 
board. He was the first farmer to pay a 
city fellow’s price per acre. His chief 
distinction was, however, in being the 
father of two handsome daughters, Allie 
and Veo. He had moved from a farm 
only eight miles distant, and was still 
looked upon as something of a stranger. 

“Well, gentlemen, I believe in improve- 
ments; I vote as the doctor votes—I must 
go, as my folks are coming, you know,” 
said Chatsworth cheerily. 

“So’m told,” punctured Abner with a 
sneer. 

“Jasper, just read them the law from 
Plutarch; see how the ancient Romans 
managed ventilation; human lungs are 
the same today as then,” said the jolly 
farmer as he left. 

“Always said so,”’ chimed in Buzzer. 

“Roman cranks and Iowa cranks line 
up pretty much alike,” gurgléd Shandy 
outside. 

“Has any gentleman any resolution to 
offer?”’ inquired the Judge. 

“T move that ventilation be laid under 
the table,” snarled Abner. 

“Ts there a second?” inquired the Judge, 
waiting. 

There was nothing but silence. 

“Before you go any further,” said Jasper, 
“T’ve a letter which I think will settle the 
business for the present—when Plutarch—” 

“Please read the letter, Jasper,” inter- 
posed the Judge. 

“To the Honorable Board of Educa- 
tion” —ahem—“I hereby resign: my posi- 
tion as teacher of the Poplarville school, 
the resignation to take effect immediately. 
Signed, Agnes Agnew.” 

The announcement came like a thunder- 
bolt upon the meeting. 

“Going to be married, by gosh,” said 
Shandy, jumping up. 

“Another fool going to yoke up,’ 
Mary Jane, dropping a pail of water. 

“Should lose her sometime—always said 
so,” said the doctor emphatically. 

“T move the resignation be accepted,” 
continued Jasper. 

“The contract runs for another year, 
so’m told,” objected Abner. 

Just then Miss Agnes Agnew, the teach- 
er, was seen coming down the road, and 


’ said 
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the Judge hailed her and lifted his hat with 
all the grace of his undergraduate days. 

“T say, Miss Agnes, can’t you continue 
another year and complete your contract?” 
said the Judge, with a gallant and courteous 
bow. 

‘Judge, there is a personal reason why I 
cannot do so. I love my work, but—there 
reason—Judge—and I’m sure—” 
said Agnes, hesitatingly, and half blushing. 
But it did not take long for each individual 
member of the board to surmise her secret. 

“Gentlemen, if there are no objections, 
Miss Agnew’s resignation is accepted with 
regret,” said the Judge. 

“You have made the school a great 
success; always said so,” echoed Dr. 
Buzzer, ‘‘and we hope your pathway will 
be strewn with good deeds, lovely flowers, 
and all the peace and happiness any— 
well, any life can~bring,”’ continued the 
doctor, with a profound and courtly bow, 
awkwardly imitating the gallantry of the 
judge. 

The school board meeting adjourned 
sine die, the stately judge escorting the 
young school teacher up the lane to the 
Chatsworth farmhouse, where she was 
boarding. 

Now Poplarville did have something to 
talk about. Why did Agnes Agnew 
decide to resign without first giving details 
to talk over? 


is a 


CHAPTER IV 


It was a favorite pastime for the Judge, 
Jasper and Dr. Buzzer to talk over old 
days and new problems in the old cobbler 


shop every morning at nine o’clock. “We 
transplant the bone and sinew of the 
country to the city,” was the verdict 
agreed upon. Abner was not often present, 
as he did not quite fall in with open and 
candid methods of discussion. Somehow 
the finding of that mysterious photograph 
by the gypsy washerwoman had come to 
his ears and it seemed to give him a secret 
satisfaction, as he went about with the 
expression of a Modred, to seek out the 
faults of people more popular than him- 
self. 

Elbert’s departure for Chicago had been 
the theme of discussion in the cobbler shop, 
and grave doubts were expressed by the 
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Poplarville triumvirate as to wheth 
scrupulously honest boy like Elbert « 
gain a foothold in Chicago. 

“There’s such a thing as being too 
tremely honest,” said the doctor at 
close of one of the discussions. 

“Yes, but many of the great mercha 
railroad builders and leading professi 
men were born in the country. They | 
the primal strength of the soil, and t 
virile spirit of self-reliance of which . 
children are deprived. Nearly every coi 
try boy who goes to the city to mak: 
place for himself knows this intuitiv: 
and comes well-armed and with a fi 
purpose. He concentrates, originates ; 
succeeds—sometimes,” said the jud 
watching Jasper giving a final tap to 
shoe, before throwing it down. 


It was early in March when Elbert 
rived in Chicago. The cold, bleak win 
swept in from the lake, chilling him to t 
marrow. The pavements, checkered wit! 
dark pools of snow, ice and black mu 
and the air thick with soot-laden mist, ga 
anything but a pleasant tinge to Elber' 
first impressions of the streets of Chica; 
The trees in the parks seemed gaunt ar 
bare, and the rush and rattle of traffi 
the apparently heartless struggle on t! 
crowded streets, and the dull weather ma 
him feel the first real pangs of homesic! 
ness. He studied the newspaper adverti 
ments for a situation and made numerou 
applications to the addresses indicated, for 
employment as waiter, porter, hostler and 
elevator boy, but each time he was turned 
away with the remark that they wanted 
only experienced help. 

“Am I not fit for something?” he thought 
as he passed up Dearborn Street in th 
evening at six o’clock, when all the clerk 
were hurrying homeward. Into many ot! 
the strange faces he looked as if expecting 
to see some one from Poplarville. Ther 
were some who looked like Jasper, th 
Judge, or the Doctor; even one that looked 
like Shandy—but it was not he. Hi 
wondered if they all had happy homes 
and mothers. 

Hunting for a cheap boarding house, he 


’ at first took lodgings in a nest of vice, but 


his mother’s and teacher’s words rang in 
his ears, and he would scarcely look into « 
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saloon as he rushed by. The next morning 
and the next, he continued his search for 
work, without success. A week later he 
was employed in carrying bricks on an 
office building then being erected. It was 
hard work, but he was busy and earning 

He was throwing the bricks out 
of a cart when he heard some one hail him. 

“Hello, El; ‘bricks without straw’; 
well, I never!” 

It was Ned Housle, the brother of 
Kittie Housle, Elbert’s childhood sweet- 
heart. His pride was stung at first, but 
he replied, “Yes, it is better than buying 
gold bricks.” 

Ned was one of those sporty young men 
who so often come to Chicago, using their 
father’s money to see the sights, and he was 
regarded as quite a hero in Poplarville, 
but only a short time before he had lost a 
large amount of money through gambling 
with card sharks. 

“Well, you won’t be so funny after 
awhile, young man,” continued Ned. 
“Come around tonight and we'll take in the 
sights.” 

“Thank you, Ned, but I'll have to 
sleep to hold this situation.” 

“All right; you’re a trifle green, but the 
sap will not always last.” 

Ned passed on. Elbert was so delighted 
to see any one from home that he con- 
tinued to carry bricks with a lighter heart, 
even if it was only Ned Housle whom he 
had seen; but to think that Kittie’s 
brother should find him a_ hod-carrier 
naturally stung his boyish pride. 

That afternoon he dropped a hod of 
bricks while walking on a scaffold. The 
contractor happened to be inspecting the 
work just then. 

“Look after that man, Jim,”’ he said to 
the foreman. ‘He'll be dropping bricks 
on some one’s head yet and bring us a 
damage suit.” 

Contractor Bartholomew Waldie was a 
man of quick decision. His curly hair 
and stern, stubby mustache were contra- 
dictions. He was known as Bart, and 
while his black eyes snapped—they would 
soften with a liquid light in a flash. It was 
evident that he was a thorough organizer. 
He not only employed superintendents, but 
superintended his superintendents and 
watched every detail of the work. The men 


money. 
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called him Boss Bart, and he was recog- 
nized as a loyal and just friend to his men. 

Elbert was discharged as an incompetent 
hod-carrier, but suppressed the impulse 
to appeal his case at that time. After 
weeks of hunting for work, that is scarce 
after the hard winter, with only an oc- 
casional day of employment Elbert had 
nearly absorbed his earnings, and in the 
early struggles he conceived the idea of 
saving what little he had left for meals by 
sleeping in a railway station, where he had 
noticed that immigrants remained for the 
night on their way west. He had cuddled 
upon a hard seat in a dark corner, slipping 
himself under the iron arms, and was soon 
sweetly dreaming of his mother and home. 
Later on a policeman shook him. 

“Where are you going, young man?” 

“To sleep, if I can,” said Elbert drowsily. 

“Well, I think not, sir; come, get up; 
you'll have to move out of this.” 

“T’ve no place else to sleep.” 

“That’s the old fake. Well, then, come 
to the station.” 

“The police station?” said Elbert, now 
thoroughly astonished and awakened. 
“T’ve done nothing, and you can’t take 
me.” 

“T can’t; well, I'll show you, laddy. 
Come along and no talk back.” 

“T won’t do it.” 

“Yes, you will. You are a vagrant.” 

At that he motioned as if to strike 
Elbert with his club. Elbert struck back 
and they clinched. Another policeman 
arrived and they soon had Elbert on the 
way to the station. As they passed the 
great massive buildings, Elbert wondered 
if these were really the habitations of 
human beings. Was there no place for a 
wanderer except in jail? Elbert bitterly 
thought as he was hurried along. 

In jail! What would his mother think? 
What would his teacher think? And how 
could he explain it? As he mingled with 
the crowd of vagrants Elbert felt that the 
world was entirely wrong. His reflections, 
bitter and revengeful, were such as lead 
to anarchy as the only possible solution. 
Whose wealth is all this? Who has the 
right to invoke law and punish the home- 
less for the crime of poverty? After a 
quiet cry, his bitterness subsided. He 
was now facing the stern realities of life. 
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How happy those boys at home after all, 
even if they were only drifting along in an 
aimless and useless existence, lounging on 
drygoods boxes and along the sunny 
sides of street corners in front of Jasper’s 
shop. 

The next morning was a bright and 
beautiful day. He recalled that this was 
about the time he would have been plan- 
ning for graduation day at school—and 
preparing his oration. The odor of the 
police station was stifling, and he felt 
relieved as he was brought into the court 
room before the justice. 

“My boy,” said the judge, “you are 


charged with resisting an officer. Are 
you guilty?” 

“T resisted him because he struck me.” 

“Go on with you, that’s a ——” broke 
in Officer Flaherty. 

“Silence! I’m hearing this case,” inter- 


jected the court. 

“Were you drunk or disorderly?” he 
continued. 

“No, sir; I was only trying to sleep, 
and—and—what will mother think?” he. 
said, with moistened eyes. 

“The old gag again,” chimed in the 
policeman. 

“Will you be quiet, Flaherty?” sternly 
demanded the judge. “What did you 
find on the prisoner’s person?” 

“Sixty cents, sir, and this little book.” 

“My mother’s Bible,” broke in Elbert, 
excitedly. 

“The old Bible fake again,’”’ mumbled 
Flaherty. 

The judge looked at the Bible and read 
the inscription on the fly leaf, then look- 
ing out of the window said: ‘Discharge 
the docket.” 


CHAPTER V 


Leaving the court room, Elbert breathed 
a sigh of relief, and yet he was filled with 
bitter thoughts, and was almost tempted 
to give up the struggle to gain a foothold 
in the city and to return home. At the post 
office he found a letter from his mother. 
It was filled with delightful little incidents 
of home life. ‘There is no one here to 
help me with my work as you used to do, 
but everything goes on all right, although 
I miss you so much. By the way,” con- 
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cluded the letter, “Miss Agnew is soon to 
be married and will live on Michigan 
Avenue, and she said you must call and 
see her. She has inquired often about 
you, and said that the graduation class 
did not seem complete without Elbert. [ 
enclose one of the programs. Kittie Housle 
looked very sweet in her new graduation 
dress and quite carried off the honors. 
There is more news I would like to tell you. 
Be a good boy and do write often to mother. 
When are you coming home?” 

He felt that there was a rift in the 
clouds in anticipating the arrival of his 
old school teacher in Chicago, but here 
again pride interposed. His clothes were 
already so worn as to indicate that he was 
not getting on very well. Through the 
kindly interest of a teacher in a mission 
Sunday school he was given the position 
of assistant janitor ‘in a library. His 
patron was delighted to find him a few days 
later apparently absorbed in a volume of 
Shakespeare. 

“Good reading makes good men,” said 
his patron approvingly. 

This position was the turning point in 
Elbert’s Chicago career. The story of 
Lincoln studying by the light of pine 
knots inspired him, and every spare mo- 
ment was concentrated upon the best 
reading. Once his real thirst for knowledge, 
implanted in the schoolroom at Poplar- 
ville, was known, he found plenty of helpers, 
and his identification with Sunday school 
and church work soon made him feel 
that there were real home folks in the 
city after all. 

He became so absorbed in his ambition 
to work and secure money that he neglected 
writing home regularly, and had almost 
ceased thinking of his old school teacher 
and her expected arrival in Chicago. 
Nearly a year had elapsed since his mother 
had first written of her marriage, and she 
now recalled the fact by giving her name 
as Mrs. Bartholomew Waldie, Michigan 
Avenue, and saying that the wedding 
had occurred only a short time before, in- 
stead of a year previous, which he had 
assumed had been the cause of her resig- 
nation. 

He found the house one of those cup- 
boardish but comfortable homes of the 
growing Chicago grouped in a locality 
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almost as isolated as in a village. The 
routine of home life consisted in a visit 
to the grocery, meat market, and bakery 
each day, an occasional call for cough 
drops at the pharmacy, a trip now and then 
down town for shopping and theater, but 
the monotony of life was almost as fixed 
as that in the country. 

Elbert was met at the door, as he walked 
up the front steps, by the contractor who 
had occasioned his discharge as an in- 
competent hod-carrier; but, as he thought, 
Mr. Waldie apparently did not recognize 
him, and as he rang the bell and the two 
stood looking at each other, the door 
opened. 

“Well, Elbert, how are those spurs?” 
said Mrs. Waldie, after she introduced her 
husband. Elbert was enthusiastic and 
buoyant in his hopes, and told of what he 
had been studying at odd hours in the 
library. 

“Tt’s all due to your advice and inspir- 
ation,” he said to Mrs. Waldie, with a 
courteous bow. 

While the conversation of the hour 
chiefly concerned Poplarville, Bart Waldie 
listened eloquently and was quite taken 
with Elbert’s enthusiasm. “Bright and en- 
ergetic young fellows always appeal to me,” 
said Bart after the visit was over. From 
that time Elbert was invited to spend his 
Sundays with the Waldies, and the influence 
of that home life was the critical turning 
point in his career. 

‘Young man, you ought to study law,” 
said Waldie some time later. 

“But how can I? It requires money. 
No matter how much brains and ambition 
a young man may have, he cannot put that 
up as collateral at the banks.” 

“But there are always those ready to 
help deserving young men.” 

“Yes, but poor relations come first, and 
it is only by chance that deserving young 
men are known.” 

“Well, I am going to help you,” said 
Bart, reflectively. 

“Do you mean it? How can I ever 
thank you “si 

“Don’t try it until you know what I 
am going to do.” 

“Tf it is only a chance I shall never for- 
get it.” 

“Well, Mrs. Waldie has thought perhaps 
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if you had an opportunity to study law 
you would succeed. You have a good 
imagination, I should judge, from the fairy 
stories you have been telling us. Oh, yes, 
I know you boys. Well, Ainsworth, I 
have faith in you and you will make friends 
and know how to appreciate favors and 
remain loyal to friends.”’ 

“You are very kind, and I shall hope to 
merit your confidence.” 

“Never fear, my gospel is simple—al- 
ways stick to your friends.” 

“Trust me for that, Mr. Waldie,” said 
Elbert, as they shook hands warmly in 
parting. 

Waldie had begun a political career in a 
small way, and had met with some success. 
He liked Elbert, and felt he was a young 
man who would make good. At the last 
election Waldie had been placed in charge 
of a ward and. had carried his party to 
victory. He went at it systematically and 
scientifically, for he was under the fasci- 
nation of political maneuvers. He had 
just succeeded through political influence 
in defeating a rival firm that had tried 
by manipulation to take from him a large 
contract he had fairly won. In fact, he 
was becoming known as one of the coming 
men at the City Hall. He was a good 
fellow and generous to friends and almost 
every voter in his precinct was known to 
him, and, as a contractor and practical 
workman, he was able to help many a 
struggling man with a job. “Bart” was 
a favorite with the working men, and was 
proudly pointed out as a man who “stays 
by his friends.” While some of his allies 
were saloon keepers, Bart was never known 
to touch liquor and, recognized as a clean 
man personally, he wielded a power in a 
political way with these men that one of 
their own set could never hope for. He 
figured on votes as an entirely impersonal 
equation and realized that one vote equals 
another. 

“We need a young fire-alarm talker, and 
Ainsworth is going to fill the bill,” thought 
Waldie, as he contemplated a close cam- 
paign, requiring a keen judgment of men. 

Naturally Mrs. Waldie was delighted 
with her husband’s determination to assist 
Elbert. 

“You are very kind, Bart,” she said, 
“and he is a noble boy.” 
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“T knew it would please you, my dear, 
and we must help him. Young fellows 
with that kind of stuff in them always 
appeal to me.” 

That night Elbert was too happy to 
sleep. Visions of becoming a lawyer and 
reaching the eminence of Daniel Webster 
and Sumner came before him. He arose 
at midnight and wrote a long letter to his 
mother. 

“Waldie’s politics,” he told her, “are 
different from father’s, but perhaps politi- 
cal parties are only a matter of convenience 
after all. Whether this is true or not I 
can never forget what Mr. and Mrs. 
Waldie have done for me.” 

Elbert began his law studies in earnest. 
With persistent study of Blackstone and 
Kent’s Commentaries, occasional night 
lectures and training under an old practi- 
tioner, he made good progress. It was a 
hard struggle and he could allow hirrself 
but little leisure, no theaters or luxuries, 
and not even a visit home, but in later 
years he recalled his first experience in 
Chicago, as happy days. 

“Mother, I am coming home when I 
can hang up my shingle as a lawyer,” he 
wrote in each of his letters. And when, at 
last, he did walk out of the court room a 
full-fledged lawyer he pinched himself 
vigorously to try to realize that he was at 
last an “attorney-at-law.” He was quite 
surprised to find that there was actually 
so little change in himself. He had learned, 
as we all do, that there are few abrupt 
changes in life, and that we attain greater 
things by successive upward steps, and 
not at a single bound. 

He had come to look upon Bart as a 
father, and no longer felt the terrible loneli- 
ness of a poor and friendless stranger in 
the city. Life now seemed to open with 
brighter prospects for him, and ambitions 
awakened, he began to think more and 
more of the sweet face of the girl in the old 
home town than he would like to have con- 
fessed. In almost every play he witnessed 
or book he read, he fancied his own situa- 
tion similar to that of the hero. His life 
ideals were crystallizing in the days when 
the storm was brewing against political 
and predatory corruption. There was a 
talk with Bart that night that seemed like 
a part of a play. There was more fire and 
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philosophy in his benefactor than he 
realized, and the first serious and extended 
comment on affairs included a tribute to 
gratitude that sounded strangely old- 
fashioned. Pacing the floor, Bart, the 
man of a few words, gave utterance to his 
creed without so much as explosive ex- 
clamation. 


CHAPTER VI 


Upon a farm near a picturesque Indiana 
village, Chalmers Agnew came from Ken- 
tucky with his bride, to make her a new 
home in those days when the great middle 
west was an immense area of cheap or even 
free homestead lands. There was bitter 
strife in Hoosierdom at the time between 
the new and the old order of things. The 
young bride did not come as Lincoln’s 
parents had arrived in this same state years 
before, with a few household goods and 
homespun dresses. She brought with her 
silk dresses, veils and gloves, which quite 
shocked the community living their simple, 
pioneer, religious life. It was revolting to 
their intense religious beliefs which might 


have been tempered with a tinge of ‘that 
envy that has created so much trouble in 


the world since Solomon’s day. Their 
remarks and coolness made it so uncomfort- 
able for the young wife that she soon gave 
up her finery and became “like one of us, 
children of the Lord.” The first Sunday 
at the little chapel at Mount Ariel struck 
terror to the heart of the newcomer. The 
hymn: 

“T’ve enlisted for the war, 

And will fight until I die.” 


was sung in an intensely realistic manner, 
and one exhorting circuit rider evangelist 
induced the young wife to put her hand- 
some earrings in the contribution box, to be 
sold to help the heathen. 

As time went on, both adapted them- 
selves to the new order of things, but the 
husband drifted into reading Tom Paine’s 
books, and it was secretly whispered about 
the village that he possessed a set of Vol- 
taire, and had joined an atheist society at 
Indianapolis, when he served in the State 
Legislature. 

When Agnes, their only child, was about 
five years old, Chalmers Agnew was injured 














while chopping down a tree. “A visitation 
of the Lord,” was the general verdict 
among the church people. As he lay 
dying, mysterious nurses came from 
Indianapolis; the neighbors were alarmed 
and some even objected to “caring for an 
infidel,” as if there were danger of an 
infectious disease. The nurses kept away 
outsiders, and it was said to be for the 
purpose of preventing Agnew from “con- 
fessing the Lord on his deathbed.” Just 
before he died, an appealing glance to his 
wife and daughter told them the story. 
It was a good-bye to meet again. He was 
denied a funeral service, also a grave in the 
little burying ground in the rear of the 
church; and on the following Sunday the 
preacher, instead of offering consolation 
to the sorrowing widow, thundered out in 
his sermon a bitter denunciation of “that 
pernicious infidel, Agnew.” Mrs. Agnew 
did not long survive her husband. With 
Wesley Walker, another orphan, little 
Agnes was adopted into the family of a 
jolly, bluff and big-hearted farmer named 
Waldie, who treated the two children as 
his own. His own son, Bart, and Wesley, 
were inseparable companions, Agnes their 
playmate, and all were educated as well 
as the means of the farmer would permit. 
When the boys were about twenty years 
of age they left for Chicago to make their 
fortunes, and having taken up the building 
trade while that great metropolis was in 
the making, they were successful beyond 
all expectation. In childhood they had 
played, as they now worked, together, and 
were inseparable, and the old farm house 
was endeared to the two orphans, who never 
could forget the kindness of Farmer Waldie 
and his son. Wesley and Agnes became 
lovers and were to be married when Wesley 
had provided a house, for this was before 
the days of flats and apartment houses. 
Reverses came which somewhat delayed 
the marriage, and Wesley wrote, “I want 
a home for my childhood’s sweetheart and 
my life’s inspiration. Never mind, Agnes, 
it will soon come out all right.” 

It was after these reverses that Agnes 
was teaching the village school at Poplar- 
ville. When she had finished the first 
year of her contract, Wesley had written 
that the house was ready and she must 
come to Chicago with father Waldie at 
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once. They were to be married in their 
own home on the following day, and 
immediately on arrival, Agnes had gone 
to inspect the new house with Wesley. 

“T am so happy, Agnes,” said Wesley, 
as they entered the new cottage. ‘Every 
time Bart and I come here to inspect the 
work we thought of you.” 

The young girl was supremely happy. 
It seemed such a bright beginning of life 
after the gossip and petty jealousies of 
the school district. 

“Mother is coming, too,” broke in Bart. 
“Won't it be a jolly family, Aggie? Wes 
is so excited that he has almost forgotten 
mother.” 

“No, I never could forget her. Now, 
Bart, you'll have a place to spend your 
bachelor days in peace and comfort.” 

Bart left, and Wesley stooped and kissed 
the blushing girl. “My own true heart, 
Agnes! I am so happy!” Arm-in-arm 
they walked about inspecting the rooms 
and their numerous conveniences. 

“The china closet is for your new set 
and these drawers for the linen—no water 
to carry. Isn’t it snug, Agnes?” 

“Wesley, you are so kind and thought- 
ful. This large window is just the place 
for the birds. Here we will put the piano, 
and there the picture of mamma.” With 
a woman’s taste and comprehension she 
seemed to know how to make the most of 
her surroundings at a glance. 

“Wesley, I can scarcely realize it all. Is 
this our home?” 

“Yes, dear,” he said proudly, ‘‘our home, 
and we’ll be so happy, won’t we?” 

“How sweet is life, Wesley! A home— 
our own home!”’ whispered Agnes, radiant 
with love and happiness as she kissed her 
dark handsome sweetheart. 


CnapTerR VII 


Newspaper readers in Chicago had their 
usual murder mystery the following day. 
Wesley Walker, the young contractor of 
the firm of Waldie and Walker had been 
found in his office the previous evening, 
dead, having evidently been killed by a 
blow on the head with a bottle containing 
writing fluid. The safe had been robbed, 
and it was apparently the work of burglars 
whom he had discovered in going back to 
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the office after leaving his fiancee at their 
home, where they were to have been 
married the next day. His foster-brother 
and partner, Bart, had waited for him that 
afternoon at their room later than usual, 
but supposed Wesley had remained with 
Agnes, talking over the arrangements for 
the wedding on the morrow. He returned 
later to the office and found his partner 
dead on the floor. Black footprints from 
the spilled ink and blood were traced some 
distance and then disappeared. The 
mystery was difficult to solve. Rewards 
were offered. Several arrests were made, 
on supposedly strong circumstantial 
evidence, but the murderers had covered 
their tracks well. Agnes was prostrated 
by the terrible tragedy; Mrs. Waldie, only 
arrived that morning for the wedding, 
instead of joining a happy bridal party, 
returned broken-hearted, bearing Wesley’s 
remains back to her old home at Mount 
Ariel, Indiana. The little school teacher 
laid away her trousseau and put on mourn- 
ing for her lost lover. Bart was kind and 


sympathetic and remained at the old home 
looking after the comfort of the survivors. 
“Wesley, Wesley, my heart is broken,” 


moaned Agnes as on every hand many 
things reminded her of her lover-play- 
mate. 

“It was a hard blow for all of us, little 
sis, but we must go on as Wesley would 
have wished it, and remember your big 
brother, Bart.” 

Bart returned to Chicago and prospered, 
making frequent visits home. He was all 
that a devoted son and brother should be. 
Agnes and his mother looked forward with 
keen pleasure to Bart’s visit, as he was 
always so kind and thoughtful. The 
sudden blow which bereft him of a brother 
upon whom he had so much depended in 
his struggle for success had left its impress, 
and his frequent visits and letters did much 
to allay the bitter and rebellious grief of 
Agnes; the death of Wesley brought them 
all closer together than ever before. 

Nearly a year after the tragedy, Bart 
and Agnes walked down the old lane at 
the Mount Ariel homestead, where with 
Wesley they had spent so many happy 
years in childhood. Bart’s dark eyes 
softened with a tenderness that recalled 
those playmate days, but he stopped 
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suddenly, when Agnes spoke of returning 
to her Poplarville school again. 

“How inspiring to be at the old home 
again. Let’s sit down, little sister, I want 
to talk to you. Now, Aggie, that home in 
Chicago is yours just as much as though 
poor Wesley were alive. His interest in the 
business remains the same—the same as 
if you had been married.” 

“OQ Bart, you are too generous,” said 
Agnes, looking up through her tears. “It 
was so sudden, his death prostrated me 
so cruelly murdered. Who could have 
been so wicked, so heartless? Poor Wes- 
ley, love’s young dream has faded away 
one single night between the fullest happi- 
ness and the saddest woe—O Wesley, 
Wesley!” 

“Tt was a hard blow for you, Aggie, and 
his bright young face, his enthusiasm, made 
him the leader in our business. He never 
failed to make friends, and he was responsi- 
ble for most of our first success,”’ said Bart. 

“Why should God make my life so 
miserable? Sometimes I feel bitter against 
the world Pe 

“There are others to whom we owe 
something, Aggie.” 

“Yes, yes, we mourn together 
brother—our playmate. 
such a noble friend.” 

“Agnes, Agnes—I—I—”’ said Bart pas- 
sionately, drawing close to her. 

“Why, Bart, what is it, you look pale— 
come, let us go on.” 

“‘Agnes, I cannot hope to take Wesley’s 
place in your heart, but I love my little 
sister more than anyone else in the world.” 

“Bart, I must be honest; my heart, my 
life was given to Wesley; his death leaves 
it blank.” 

“Agnes, I do not ask you to forget 
brother, his memory is sacred, but in the 
struggle of life I am so lonely—so lonely; 
we are both lonely. Why cannot we live 
and love together?” 

“But, Bart, how can I marry you, loving 
and mourning Wesley as I do?” 

“Let us just go on as playmates,” broke 
in Bart, earnestly, “and live our life 
together.” 

“You are so good and true, Bart, it is 
hard for a woman to wish to add to your 
loneliness, but it is harder to transfer love. 
Perhaps in time——” 


our 
You have been 





WHEN THE DARK COMES DOWN 


“QO, say yes, Agnes,” he pleaded. 

“But I have accepted my old place as 
teacher at Poplarville.” 

“Leave that to take care of itself; there 
you are carrying on an unequal struggle 
all alone; leave it all and come home; write 
your resignation now.”’ 

' “But, Bart, the school board will never 
forgive me; there is a year’s contract.” 

“With me, Agnes, it is a life contract. 
One word from you now decides our 
destiny.” 

“Bart, it seems cruel to break——”’ 

“Say yes, Agnes. Just say the one 
word.” In the soft twilight she saw before 
her the boy she always admired—the boy 
who had always looked after Wesley and 
her—the boy, whose kind heart she 
trusted. The strong stalwart Bart of 
today, was to her the same curly-headed 
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brother of childhood. Could an aching 
heart be a loving heart? The winds stirred 
the old willows by the roadside. “Shall I 
hang my harp on a willow treé?”’ said Bart, 
with a roguish twinkle, and half-consent- 
ing—she found herself in Bart’s strong 
arms. The brotherly kiss that night was 
different from the greetings of all other 
years. Bart was supremely happy—even 
the cows in the pasture seemed to blink 
knowingly. “My own true-heart and 
inspiration for life’s great battle. I 
crown you, Aggie, queen of my heart 
realm.” 

Boss Bart had won his first great battle. 
Admiration was there and affection had 
budded. Like so many women she felt 
that now fate must decide, while love’s 
first awakening had not waited for even 
the words of a plea. 


(To be Continued) 


WHEN THE DARK COMES DOWN 


UEEN of my heart, when the dark comes down, 
When the lingering light in the red, warm west 
Glows faintly and fades over tower and town, 
A new light burns in my happy breast. 
I know it is morning wherever thou art, 


Queen of my heart! 


Queen of my heart, when the day is drear, 

And I take my scourge for the deeds I’ve done, 
The dark clouds scatter when you draw near, 

A rainbow smiles on the setting sun. 
There’s always a rainbow wherever thou art, 


Queen of my heart! 


Queen of my heart, when the roses die, 

And the low winds waltz with the eddying leaves, 
We know a happiness, you and I, 

Though the raindrops drip from the drooping eaves. 
I know it is summer, wherever thou art, 


Queen of my heart! 


—In “Songs of Cy Warman.” 
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The Progress of the 
World’s War 


(Continued) 


HURSDAY, October 22: The co- 
operation of English men-of- 
war with the infantry and 
artillery of the Allies in north- 

western France had apparently over- 
powered the batteries of German howitzers, 
which appear to be too short to have 
extreme range and are too cumbrous to be 
readily trained upon a moving target, so 
that a very little movement on the part 
of a vessel, even if within range of these 
heavy pieces, makes it almost impossible 
for the German artillery to score a hit. A 
heavy bombardment of the German right 
flank continued without intermission and 
inflicted substantial losses upon the enemy, 
including the explosion of ammunition 
wagons. Petrograd reported a_ great 
German defeat before Warsaw and a re- 
treat which at some points degenerated 
into a rout, resulting in the capture of 
many guns and heavy losses in men and 
ammunition. The losses in both of the 
great centers of hostility have been so 
appalling that it has sometimes seemed 
that utter exhaustion must ensue to one 
side or the other from the actual destruc- 
tion of men. Inasmuch as the Allies ex- 
ceed the Germans in numbers by a large 
percentage, it is evident that only great 
German victories secured in spite of infe- 
riority in numbers can save the Prussians 
from final retreat into their own country. 
Still the Kaiser is determined to fight to 
the bitter end, and the Prussian Diet has 
voted him a war credit of $375,000,000. 
Great credit has been given to the French 


aviation corps for their services as scouts 
and their bravery in attacking, driving 
away or destroying the German aeroplanes 
and Zeppelins. General Helmuth von 
Moltke was reported dying of an old com- 
plaint of the liver, whose successful treat- 
ment was interrupted by the war. He 
will probably never again direct the move- 
ments of the great German military ma- 
chine which his uncle created and brought 
to such perfection and tremendous pro- 
portions. It was stated that the Russian 
Poles made a fervent appeal to their fellow- 
countrymen in Prussia and Austria not to 
antagonize the Russian army, but to lay 
down their arms and avail themselves of 
the pledges of Russia to reinstate the nation 
and kingdom of Poland. 

Fray, October 23: On the right wing 
of the Gernfan army even more strenuous 
frontal attacks with fresh troops were 
hurled against the Belgian lines on the 
extreme west, which rested on the coast 
lines and were supported by English and 
French troops and the Allied warships. 
Both sides claimed successes, but the 
French alone admit that in certain places 
they were compelled to fall back tempo- 
rarily. Still, it does not appear that any 
decided advantages were gained by the 
German advance. It was reported that 
the greater part of the German forces 
occupying Antwerp was recalled in a 
great hurry, and that many machine guns 
and other war material were destroyed or 
thrown into the river, no attempt being 
made to preserve them. It was claimed 
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that the reinforcements recently poured 
into Belgium, which enabled them to gain 
the slight advantage won at Dixmude, 
Roulers and Lille, were chiefly composed 
of lads still in their teens and middle-aged 
men drawn from classes not hitherto called 
into the field by the German authorities. 
London recalls that Lord Roberts, while 
attending the annual war maneuvers in 
Germany, noticed the close formation in 
which the German infantry advanced to 
the attack and remarked to the Kaiser 
that he supposed that this formation would 
not be used in actual battle. The Kaiser 
replied that it would. Lord Roberts 
expressed some surprise, having noticed 
the utter danger of such maneuvers. The 
Kaiser said that this formation must be 
used or the German soldiers would fail to 
advance, as their temperament and char- 
acter demanded that they move forward 
in heavy masses. The German losses in 
the battles along the coast caused by the 
fire of the British monitors, whose light 
draught enabled them to get close in shore, 
have been enormous. Before the German 
guns could make an adequate return, 
their horsemen were stampeded in all 


directions, leaving hundreds of dead and 
wounded where they had been sleeping. 
The Germans appeared to be concen- 
trating an immense mass of troops toward 
Amiens and Rouen to cut off British and 
Belgian communication before proceeding 


southward to attack Paris. While no 
official lists appeared, the execution of 
spies was taking place almost daily, in- 
cluding not only men, but many women. 
The German method of dealing with spies 
is short, sharp and decisive, leaving little 
opportunity in doubtful cases to arrive at 
the truth, in time to save the life of the 
accused. 

SaturDAY, October 24: In western Eu- 
rope the Germans made some advances 
north of Dixmude, while the Allies gained 
ground east of Nieuport and about Lille, 
where the recent desperate charges of the 
new German lines had made some impres- 
sion at a fearful cost of life and material. 
The British admiralty had detached sev- 
enty cruisers to capture the German com- 
merce destroyers Emden and Karlsruhe. 
In the eastern war zone, Russia reports 
the German invaders as driven out of 
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Russian Poland with heavy losses of men 
and guns. The Russians still hold their 
lines south of Przemysl, in ‘spite of contin- 
ued attacks by Austrian and German 
armies. South Africa remains loyal to 
Great Britain, and Colonel Maritz has 
already been defeated at Kakamas and 
his commands dispersed. 

SunpDAy, October 25: German forces 
were concentrated beyond the range of 
the guns of the fleet on a point west of 
Dixmude, crossing the Yser and holding 
Roulers against the Allied attack. The 
weather was very stormy and the roads 
almost impassable, and but very little 
advantage had resulted to either side 
except as such may eventually result from 
exhaustion of one side or the other. The 
Austrians announce successes in Galicia 
and the Montenegrins were forced to with- 
draw from the Bosnian frontier after a 
stubborn contest with superior Austrian 
forces. Turkey, who, it was believed, had 
decided to ally herself to Germany and 
Austria, had again assured the ambassadors 
of Great Britain, France and Russia of her 
intention to maintain a strict neutrality. 

Monpay, October 26: Renewed hard 
fighting was reported all along the great 
battle line in France and Belgium, espe- 
cially in the region of Lens and between 
Ypres and Roulers in Belgium. East of 
Nancy, the Germans have been driven 
out of France and across the Belgian fron- 
tier. In the center, several German bat- 
teries were reported destroyed in an awful 
artillery contest. Warsaw was still seri- 
ously menaced by the Germans; the 
council had left the city, and the inhabi- 
tants in large numbers. The heavy guns 
used by the Japanese against the forts of 
Tsingtau had completely silenced one of 
the great German forts, and appeared to 
have had nearly the same force and effect 
as the German howitzers used against 
Liege, Namur and Antwerp. Both the 
English and French governments are said 
to be manufacturing powerful howitzers 
after the same pattern. 

TurEspay, October 27: The Indian 
troops which had landed at Marseilles 
some days before, made their first appear- 
ance in the advance between Ypres and 
Roulers, in which the German raids on 
the Inneach ports were checked and the 
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invaders suffered heavy losses in both men 
and material. The Allies continued to hold 
their positions, shattering the Prussian 
frontal attack with terrible losses. Petro- 
grad dispatches declared that in eastern 
Prussia the Russians had repulsed the 
German assault and captured a convoy of 
prisoners on the left bank of the Vistula. 
The British ships resumed their bombard- 
ment of the German batteries near Ostend 
and destroyed large sections of the trenches 
occupied by the German infantry. An 
immense number of wounded were brought 
into Bruges, where all the public buildings 
and monasteries had been transformed into 
hospitals. It has been reported that the 
efforts of the Vienna authorities to force 
the college students to form battalions 
for the protection of the city have utterly 
failed. Students in their last year’s course 
were offered full diplomas and were even 
promised that their services should count 
as in the regular army, but only fifty out 
of five hundred German students and not a 
single Italian accepted these offers. The 
French Journal D’Information stated that 
the French infantry have recently gained 
much ground in the Argonne region through 
the use of steel breastplates, which, al- 
though unable to resist point-blank bullets, 
are nevertheless impenetrable at long 
ranges, permitting troops to halt for 
breath before the last rush with the 
bayonet. The Journal announces that the 
Russian government decided to adopt 
these breastplates just before the war, and 
placed an immense order with a factory 
at St. Hilaire. The French government 
has now also ordered large numbers of 
these breastplates and has released from 
service the reservist workmen employed 
in this factory. Generals Christian De 
Wet and Frederick Beyers had raised the 
standard of revolt in the Orange Free 
State and the western Transvaal, and the 
Union government had issued a procla- 
mation to the people, calling upon them 
to remain loyal to the British government 
and to join in repressing treason and an- 
archy. General Louis Botha, premier of 
the Union of South Africa, had left for the 
front. In France, the region east of Nancy 
had been freed from invaders, and the 
fighting in northwestern France and 
northwestern Belgium between the mouth 
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of the Yser and the district of Lens had 
become a continuous artillery engagement, 
in which the French claim to have de- 
stroyed several German batteries and made 
other gains. Petrograd reported a strong 
German advance along the Prussian 
border, with fierce attacks and counter- 
attacks at several points of the line occu- 
pied by the two great armies. It has been 
almost impossible for even military men 
to comprehend the tremendous distances 
and immense numbers of men in the war- 
like operations now carried both east 
and west of Prussia. With men numbered 
by millions, battle lines exceeding in length 
most of the largest states of the American 
Union, large and small artillery estimated 
by thousands, and battles which last not 
for hours, but for days and weeks, the 
human imagination is staggered by its 
attempts to comprehend and describe the 
conflict now going on in Europe and ex- 
tending into Asia and Africa. The Ham- 
burg papers of this date published an 
appeal for aid of the unemployed in that 
city. The article was heavily bordered 
with black and stated in effect that there 
were about ten thousand applications 
daily for relief, largely including artists, 
civil engineers, architects and gentlemen 
and ladies formerly of independent means 
and prominent in business, political and 
social life, who have been utterly deprived 
of the means of support by the war. This 
class does not usually come under the 
notice of the ordinary relief committees, 
but was suffering even more severely than 
the poor themselves, and the means avail- 
able to the committee were declared to 
be inadequate to relieve more than two- 
fifths of those needing the actual necessi- 
ties of life. Petrograd commented upon 
the achievement of the German General 
Von Morgen, who made a most unexpected 
appearance southwest of Warsaw with 
five German army corps, but for unknown 
reasons delayed an immediate attack until 
the next day, when heavy Siberian and 
Russian reinforcements made it impossible 
for an assault to succeed. The German 
troops were, however, withdrawn with the 
same speed and regularity with which 
they had advanced, so that the rearguard 
suffered little from the Russian pursuit. 
It was declared that the three prin- 
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cipal points of the continuous and strenu- 
ous contest in France were the northern 
flank of the Belgian line, the Meuse forts 
at St. Mihiel, and the reported advance 
of the French on their southwestern flank. 
East of Nancy, France had been cleared of 
invaders, and some advances had been 
made in upper Alsace, but the general 
position remained unchanged, except that 
the Germans had been obliged to oppose 
the Russian invasion and seemed unable 
to spare troops enough to break the allied 
line at any point in France. 

WEDNESDAY, October 28: The German 
cruiser Emden, disguised and flying a 
Japanese flag, entered Penang in the Brit- 
ish straits settlements and fired torpedoes, 
sinking the Russian cruiser Jemtchug and 
a French torpedo destroyer. The audacity 
and skill displayed in this achievement 
was completely successful and the Emden, 
after destroying the war vessels, escaped 
unharmed by the belated fire of the forts. 
A dispatch from Sluis, Holland, stated 
that several submarines had been sent 
in sections by railway to the German 
commands at Zeebrugge on the Belgian 
coast, where they will be put together and 


sent against the British fleet. An intensely 
bitter feeling existed in the German army 
against the British, insomuch that wher- 
ever the British held the line, the firing 


was said to be incessant. A certain 
amount of soldierly cordiality is said to 
exist between the Germans and their 
French adversaries, but the Belgians feel 
nothing but the bitterest hatred for their 
despoilers. In Holland large bodies of 
German troops massing along the eastern 
border had excited great uneasiness, and 
reports that a tennis court floored with 
cement nine feet thick had been built on 
the property of a German near Arnheim, 
and that German spies had been acting in 
various localities had increased the suspi- 
cion that Holland may yet share the fate 
of Belgium. A Dutch army of over three 
hundred thousand men hold strategic 
points along the Belgian and German 
borders, with Rosendaal, the only railway 
center toward Belgium, the principal 
center of supervision. The mouth of the 
Scheldt and all the canals were heavily 
guarded, the river mined, and Dutch 
cruisers and torpedo boat destroyers ever 
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ready to co-operate with the land forces. 
Petrograd reported thirty-five thousand 
German and Austrian prisoners taken by 
the Russians during the last ten days, 
and that the total casualties had amounted 
to at least sixty thousand men. A British 
correspondent stated that the Russian 
army now comprises eight million men, 
which had enabled the Russians to keep 
an immense reserve in every army, chang- . 
ing regiments frequently, and never leav- 
ing the same men on the firing line long 
enough to be worn out or destroyed. Un- 
official reports stated that German rein- 
forcements had been gathered in north- 
western Belgium and northeastern France 
from every German army which could 
spare them, and that the Kaiser had or- 
dered that the French Channel ports be 
captured at all costs. In Austria the loss 
of life sustained by the army was declared 
to be enormous. Within six weeks from 
the declaration of war, Vienna alone 
received sixty thousand wounded, and the 
killed and wounded was stated to exceed 
two hundred thousand men. Since then 
not a single day had elapsed without some 
sanguinary skirmish or battle. In a single 
minor battle the Austrian army is stated 
to have lost twenty thousand men due to 
a single error. In South Africa, General 
Botha had defeated General Beyers, the 
revolutionary general, with considerable 
loss. 

THURSDAY, October 29: Prince Louis 
of Battenberg, First Sea Lord of the 
British admiralty, resigned because of 
English criticism upon his Germanic birth 
and family connections. Born in Austria, 
he came to England as a boy, was natural- 
ized when he was fourteen years old, edu- 
cated as a naval cadet and became an 
officer in the British navy. There was no 
real belief in his failure to be utterly faith- 
ful and loyal in all his official relations 
with the navy, but the British press was 
obliged to notice scandalous gossip which 
was current, and Prince Louis determined 
to send in his resignation, which was ac- 
cepted, as Winston Spencer Churchill, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, expressed it, 
“because this is no ordinary war, but a 
struggle between nations for life or death. 
It raises passions between the races of a 
most terrible kind. It effaces the old 
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landmarks and frontiers of our civilization. 
I cannot further oppose the wish you have 
during the last few weeks expressed to me 
to be released from the burden of respon- 
sibility which you have borne thus far 
with so much honor and success.” The 
Russian government announced another 
great Russian victory by which the Ger- 
man and German-Austrian armies oper- 
ating in the north from about the latitude 
of Warsaw to a point south of the river 
Hjanka had been broken in two after four 
days of strenuous fighting. Another nation 
suddenly projected itself into the mael- 
strom of the world’s war. Turkey threw 
herself beside the Prusso-Germans by 
bombarding the city of Theodosia in the 
Crimea, damaging the cathedral, a Greek 
church, and a part of the waterfront. It 
is believed that the attacking vessel was 
the former German cruiser Breslau, which 
had been transferred by the German gov- 
ernment to the Porte. The strenuous bat- 
tles along the Yser and ceaseless contests 
along the whole fronts of the Belgian and 
French lines appeared to have been suc- 
ceeded by numerous isolated attacks in 
force and counter attacks in which neither 
combatant appeared to gain any material 
advantage. In South Africa the disloyal 
Boers had failed to attract any great 
number of adherents. German mines 
had been laid off the north coast of Ire- 
land, it is believed by vessels flying neutral 
flags, and the British press is urging even 
more stringent operations to detect and 
punish the numerous spies who seem to 
have been present in almost every part of 
Great Britain. It was stated that recently 
the German government secured the ser- 
vices of influential Frenchmen to inter- 
mediate with the purpose of inducing 
Francé to make peace on generous terms, 
including the transfer to France of Metz 
and certain surrounding districts in Lor- 
raine and possibly a part of Alsace. Ac- 
ceptance on her part meant the dishon- 
orable abandonment of Servia, Russia, 
England and Belgium, in fact, of all her 
friends and allies. Of course, there never 
was a moment’s hesitation as to the atti- 
tude of those Frenchmen to whom this 
proposal was tentatively made, but the 
statement, if true, indicates that Prussian 
diplomacy is not nice in its methods or its 
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estimates of the honor of public men and 
great nations. The commands of the rebel] 
General Beyers were reported dispersed 
and not likely to be reunited. The Belgian 
troops controlled the railroads beyond 
Nieuport and Dixmude as well as along 
the Yser, where the Bavarian troops at 
last had their wish to encounter the British 
gratified. Notwithstanding their constant 
losses and the devastation of their country 
the Belgians continued to face the enemy 
steadily, adopting as their battle cries the 
names of their devastated cities “Louvain” 
and “Termonde,” and exacting vengeance 
to the utmost. Advices from Venice state 
that the Servians continued to fight with 
the utmost ferocity and were especially 
active in picking off the Austrian officers 
and in making guerrilla attacks on every 
convoy and small party which offered an 
opportunity. In the Adriatic, a German 
steamer which had been converted into a 
cruiser, was sunk by a flotilla of British 
torpedo destroyers. An attempt to esti- 
mate the forces of the opposing army at 
this date stated that the first advance 
against the French was made by twenty- 


two German and two Austrian army 
corps, a total fighting force of 840,000 


men. This advance was checked at the 
Marne and the eastern French border by 
twenty-one French and three British 
army corps, which with fifty thousand 
French reservists in Paris and the remain- 
ing Belgian troops gave the active army 
of the Allies about 980,000 men. Since 
then reinforcements have been rushed to 
the battle line by hundreds of thousands, 
as fast as they could be recruited and 
equipped. 

Fripay, October 30: While no official 
declaration of war had been made by 
Turkey, Turkish destroyers made an at- 
tack on Odessa harbor, sank a Russian 
gunboat and damaged three Russian and 
one French merchantmen. She proposed, 
it was said, to invade the Caucasus on 
the north and Egypt on the south, to which 
end large Turkish armies have been mus- 
tering in Syria and Palestine. The prin- 
cipal seaports of Asia Minor were declared 
to have been mined and otherwise prepared 
for defence. The approximate peace 
strength of the Turkish army averages 
about 230,000 men of all arms. Formerly 














only eleven million Moslems out of a total 
population of about twenty-five million 
of all races were allowed to serve, but 
since 1909 this limitation has been re- 
moved. Besides the army there is a body 
of gendarmes forty-two thousand strong. 
The naval force consists of three battle- 
ships, four cruisers and some fifty tropedo- 
boat destroyers and other small craft, and 
is manned by some forty thousand sailors 
and marines. In Asia Minor this force 
will be largely recruited from the Kurds, 
Arabs and other half-civilized mountaineers 
and desert-dwellers, and it is probable 
that the old feuds and massacres of the 
past will make the campaign in Asia Minor 
more savage and destructive than ever. 
It is said that the position of the Allies 
near Ostend was made practically impreg- 
nable by the opening of the sluices of the 
Yser canal by which the country was 
flooded and thousands of German troops 
forced to fly for their lives through the 
rising waters. Many, it is claimed, per- 
ished both by drowning and by the artil- 
lery fire which harassed their retreat. This 
inundation, together with the tremendous 
bombardment by the British men-of-war, 
blocked the German advance at this point. 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt told the stu- 
dents at Princeton that he had himself 
seen the plans of two empires now involved 
in war for the capture of great American 
seaports and their retention until ran- 
somed for many millions. 

SATURDAY, October 31: War was for- 
mally declared between Russia and Turkey 
October 30 and followed promptly by a 
brief bombardment of Sebastopol by a 
Turkish squadron. It was stated from 
Berlin that Turkey had formally re- 
annexed Egypt, for many years independ- 
ent of the Porte. Great Britain is said 
to have made adequate preparations for 
the defense of Egypt and the safety of the 
Suez canal. The light cruiser Hermes, 
while returning from Dunkirk, was tor- 
pedoed by a German submarine and sunk 
October 31. Switzerland, which still 
maintains nominally two hundred thousand 
men under arms, is said to be nearly 
equally divided in the popular sympathy 
with the warring nations, and notices are 
posted in the hotels in public places sug- 
gesting that public discussion of the war 
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should be avoided. The little republic, 
while maintaining its neutrality, has re- 
ceived protests from both Germany and 
France, the Germans complaining that 
Swiss coal is being shipped into France, 
and the French objecting to the sale of 
Swiss cattle to Prussian and German 
buyers. A general attack on the German 
position at Tsingtau was begun October 
31, the anniversary of the birthday of the 
Japanese emperor. 

Sunpay, November 1: It was re- 
ported that the Turkish government had 
already threatened to invade Egypt and 
that small bodies of troops had crossed the 
frontier. Warships continued to menace 
the English coast towns and shipping in the 
North Sea. A more serious matter was the 
claim that the Moslem population in India, 
Persia, and Northern Africa would take the 
field in a “Holy war” against the infidel 
nations. Savage and unceasing warfare 
continued between the entrenched lines of 
the Germans and allies in France and Bel- 
gium, but the inundation of the Yser and 
Ypres territory prevented any advance in 
force of the German army, and no decided 
successes or losses are reported. In the 
eastern zone of warfare the Russian staff 
claimed substantial success against Austrian 
and German divisions. From Tsingtau 
comes the Japanese report that  ship- 
yards, warehouses, and gas tanks set on fire 
by the bombardment were burning fur- 
iously, and that the Germans, although 
strongly entrenched with at least thirty 
fortified positions, one hundred guns, and 
elaborate barbed wire entrenchments had 
thus far held off the attacks of the allied 
Japanese and English besiegers. Aero- 
planes and balloons have determined the 
ranges for the allied gunners. In the 
Transvaal, the Boer rebels have been 
defeated with a loss of nearly three hun- 
dred, killed, wounded, and missing. Cat- 
taro, in Austrian Dalmatia, is still besieged 
by the Montenegrins from the heights 
above and by the allied fleets in the 
Adriatic. Two Belgian batteries of eight 
guns are reported to have fired eight 
thousand rounds on the Yser in eight days 
of battle, using chiefly highly explosive 


shells and destroying many German 
batteries. 
Monpay, November 2: 


The entire 
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North Sea was declared by the English 
government to be a military area, in 
which any vessels entering it will be 
exposed to grave danger from mines, sub- 
marines, and cruising warships. This 
action was taken by the British Admiralty 
because of the miscellaneous way in which 
the Germans have scattered mines in the 
open sea, and on the main trade route 
from America to Liverpool via the North 
of Ireland. These mines must have been 
laid by some merchant vessel, which, flying 
a neutral flag and using the usual course 
of peaceful and neutral merchant ships, 
has thus wantonly and recklessly endan- 
gered the lives of all who traveled by sea. 
Ships of all countries, bound to and from 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Holland, 
were advised to come, if inward bound, by 
the English Channel and the Straits of 
Dover, where pains will be taken by the 
English Admiralty to direct them over a 
safe course. In Belgium the allies claimed 
some progress near Dixmude and in the 
region of Aisne, while, on the other hand, 
the German Army Headquarters reported 
gains in Belgium and some moderate suc- 


cesses in the Argonne field of operations. 
The Russian General Staff reported the 
repulse of German attacks in Eastern 
Prussia, and continued offensive move- 
ments beyond the Vistula and on the San 


River, in Galicia. A Holland paper re- 
ported the utter failure of all the German 
attempts to break the line of the allies in 
Belgium. Also that all communication 
with Ostend was nearly cut off, and that 
German soldiers continued to desert across 
the frontier in large numbers, declaring 
that it is no longer a question of battles 
but of butchery. The Moslems of the 
Caucasus, for many years gallantly 
resisting the Russians under Schanyl, 
have tendered to the Russian Emperor 
universal expressions of respect and loyalty, 
and are arming against the Turkish in- 
vaders, whose success they by no means 
desire. The flooding of the lowlands along 
the Yser in Belgium had been planned for 


years as a method of defense against troops . 


invading Belgium from the west. It was 
now used by the allies after the Germans 
had established their lines on the western 
bank to cut off the retreat of the divisions 
which had forced a passage. While thus 
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surrounded by the inundation, the artillery 
fire of the allies inflicted enormous losses 
on the Germans thus isolated. It was 
claimed that the German troops on their 
eastern frontier are under orders to break 
down the Russian defense, without regard 
to the cost and losses of the attack. It is 
a flat and lake-strewn country in which it 
is difficult for the Germans to conceal 
any movement or to find any shelter from 
the fire of the Russian artillery after leay- 
ing their fortified positions. It was also 
said that the eastern Prussian army is 
largely made up of reservists, armed with 
less efficient rifles and artillery than the 
Russians, who are principally troops of 
the first and veteran lines, having weapons 
equal to any in the world. The advent 
of winter while bringing added hardships 
upon the unacclimated German reserves, 
is turning the swampy pastures and cul- 
tivated fields into muddy and clayey bogs, 
in which vehicles and artillery are almost 
immovable. Germany and Great Britain 
have at last agreed that all enemies’ sub- 
jects, except men between the ages of 
fifteen and fifty, may go back to their 
respective countries. 

TuEspAy, November 3: A naval battle 
took place off the harbor of Carondel 
Chili, between a German fleet, comprising 
the cruisers Gneisenau, Scharnhorst, Nuren- 
berg, Leipsig and Dresden, and a British 
fleet, the complete strength of which was 
unknown at this date. 

Valparaiso reports that the British 
cruiser Monmouth was sunk, the cruiser 
Good Hope set on fire by German shells, 
and foundered; and the cruiser Glasgow 
badly damaged and brought to safety in 
the harbor of Carondel. In the North 
Sea, a squadron of German cruisers at- 
tacked the British gunboat Falcon, which 
was strongly reinforced; the German 
ships while retreating threw a number of 
floating mines, one of which destroyed 
the British submarine D-5. The Darda- 
nelles had been attacked by the combined 
British and French fleets, and consider- 
able damage was inflicted upon the Turkish 
forts. The port of Akabah, Arabia, one 
hundred and fifty miles east of Suez, had 
been taken by the British cruiser Minerva, 
whose men destroyed the defenses and 
other property belonging to the Turkish 
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government. Some twenty-five thousand 
British and native troops were holding 
the Egyptian frontier against a Turkish 
force of Arabs and irregular cavalry. It 
was reported that the Crown Prince 
Frederick William of Germany was 
wounded in France. His Highness Aga 
Khan, the spiritual head of the Moham- 
medans in India, East Africa and Central 
Asia, has cabled the Moslems in India 
and other British dominions, expressing 
his deep sorrow that Turkey has joined 
hands with Germany in this war. He 
said: “This is not the free will of the Sultan, 
but the will of the German officers and 
other non-Moslems who have forced him 
to do their bidding. ” He declares further 
that “Turkey has lost her position as the 
trustee of Islam. She has drawn her 
sword in an unholy war, and the duty of 
Moslems today is to remain loyal and 
faithful to their temporal and secular 
allegiance.” The Emperor William on a 
recent occasion is said to have thus ad- 
dressed his troops: ‘‘We are now fighting 
for the life of Germany. They wish to 
kill Germany, but I say if we win—and we 
must win—a new empire shall arise more 
splendid than the world ever saw—a new 
Roman-German empire, which shall rule 
the world, and the world shall be happy.” 

The Czar of Russia thus telegraphed 
the Merchants Association at the opening 
of its recent session: ‘Peace only is pos- 
sible when Russia reaches the heart of 
German soil. This is the unanimous 
opinion of all Muscovites. Any appre- 
hension of peace being concluded before 
the enemy is completely crushed is un- 
founded.” 

WepNEsDAY, November 4: A Copen- 
hagen dispatch states that the German 
army had met with such heavy losses of 
efficient officers that on the Western 
frontier a single lieutenant has sometimes 
had command of two or three battalions. 
The war office was making strenuous 
efforts to supply this need, and the Em- 
peror issued a decree that “all persons 
having the higher education will be pro- 
moted to become officers after three 
months’ service.” It is also stated that 
the German soldiers, besides losses in 
battle and by cold and sickness, have 
gone mad by hundreds through the 
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physical and mental strain of the winter 
campaign. The Russians claimed to have 
driven back the enemy at several points 
on the eastern Prussian frontier, and the 
Austrians along the whole front from 
Kielce to Sandomir. The Vienna Presse 
says that the British attack on Akabah, 
Arabia, was a failure. 

TuHurRsDAY, November 5: Britain de- 
clared war on Turkey and also formally 
annexed Cyprus to the British Empire. On 
the Caucasian border, from whence the 
Russians had pushed into Armenia, it is 
claimed that the Turks have lost several 
towns and been defeated in some minor 
engagements. The Turks were reported as 
concentrated near Erzerum in Turkish 
Armenia—ninety thousand men in ll, 
including some sixty batteries of light 
artillery, thirty-five to forty squadrons 
of cavalry and twenty thousand Kurdish 
irregulars under General Von Sanders of 
the German Cavalry service. The Paris 
Temps made a semi-official statement that 
the action of Turkey will result in the 
dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire, 
whose provinces in Arabia, Syria and 


Armenia are very likely to revolt at the 


first serious Turkish defeat. Bulgaria has 
given assurances that she has repudiated, 
all understanding with Turkey. Greece 
and Roumania do not desire a further 
Balkan war, but, if necessary, will join 
with Russia, France and England. It 
was declared that the late German losses 
in Eastern Prussia in both men and 
artillery have been appalling, and that 
during the obstinate Russian defence in 
ten days of battle, the Germans made 
stupendous efforts to break the line of 
defenses and get through the Russian 
trenches so as to create-a diversion, and 
protect their retreating armies from the 
flank attacks of the Russian light cavalry 
and quick-firing guns. In this attempt, the 
German dead were piled so high before 
some of the Russian trenches that they 
interfered with the Russian rifle fire and 
in their last frantic charge the Germans 
used their own dead as a cover. Many 
German regiments, engaged in this terrible 
charge, lost two-thirds of their number. 
Frimay, November 6: For the first 
time in several centuries a political prisoner 
has been executed in the Tower of London; 
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one Karl Hans Lody, an ex-Lieutenant in 
the German Navy and formerly a resident 
of the United States, following his convic- 
tion by a courtmartial upon the charge of 
having communicated information to the 
German government adverse to the in- 
terests of the British government. The 
final assault on Tsingtau the fortified 
portion of the German district of Kiauchau, 
China, ended in the capture by assault of 
three of the principal ports. 

Saturpay, November 7: It is reported 
that General Von Moltke has been dis- 
missed as leader of the German General 
Staff, chiefly because of the desire of the 
Crown Prince and the Kaiser himself to 
act on their own initiative and not in 
accordance with the plans of Von Moltke. 
French bulletins claimed that the activity 
of the Germans along the whole front was 
general, but that all attacks were repulsed, 
and a certain gain made by the Allies. 
Berlin claimed that on the eastern bound- 
ary the Russian cavalry were repulsed, 
and that in Belgium favorable progress 
was made. On the Black Sea the Russian 
fleet bombarded the ports of Zunguidiak 


and Ruzig, inflicting considerable damage. 
The Hague reported that Dutch regiments 
along the frontier have had to be relieved 
for fear of the men coming to blows with 
the Germans, owing to the atrocities 
committed by the German troops along 


the Belgian frontier. Newfoundland is to 
enlist one thousand men in its naval reserve 
for active service in Europe for one year. 

Sunpay, November 8: Petrograd an- 
nounced that vast numbers of German 
troops were being rushed from the western 
to the eastern frontier to defeat the Russian 
invasion of Posen and Silesia. The Turk- 
ish forts at the west end of the Dardanelles 
were reported as crumbling beneath the 
bombardment of the British and French 
warships. The German forces in Kiauchau 
conceded the necessity of surrendering 
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Tsingtau, having exhausted all means of 
defense. The terms of formal surrender 
were to be arranged Monday, November 
9. The Japanese losses in the final assault 
were 435 men. It was claimed that three 
millions of men of all ages are drilling for 
future service in Germany. 

Monpay, November 9: The final meet- 
ing between the Japanese and German com- 
manders to arrange for the surrender of 
Kiauchau to the Allies was held today. 
The commander of the British forces 
which assisted in the reduction of the 
fortress of Tsingtau agreed to any con- 
ditions desired by the Japanese, who will 
take possession of the forts which the 
heavy shells from their formidable howit- 
zers completely demolished, or at least 
made untenable. The terms of surrender 
provided that Governor-General Mayer 
Waldeck and his surviving soldiers should 
become prisoners of war, and that all the 
property of the German government 
should be handed over to the Japanese in 
its present condition. After the defeat of 
the German army in Eastern Prussia, it 
is said that the German rearguard, after 
holding back the Russian advance long 
enough to cover the retreat of the rest of 
the army, took motor cars, of which some 
seventy thousand are in use, and retreated 
so rapidly that little damage could be 
done by the pursuing Russians. The 
Germans have renewed their offensive 
in the vicinity of Ypres and Dixmude, 
making several attempts to break through 
the allied lines, but without success. 
Another defeat of the disloyal Boers in 
South Africa was reported. Further news 
from Chili reported the safety of the 
British cruiser Glasgow, which escaped the 
fate of the other British vessels off the 
coast of Chili, and the British transport 
Otranto also had passed through the 
Straits of Magellan, bound for the Falkland 
Islands. 


(To be continued) 
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Government Ownersh 


of Utilities 


HE question of government 

ownership, like Banquo’s ghost, 

will not down. With the Post- 

master General urging govern- 
ment operation of the telephone and tele- 
graph lines, a bill before Congress to 
municipalize the street railways in the 
District of Columbia, and many cities 
considering the advisability of operat- 
ing their public utility properties, the 
vexatious economic problem seems to be 
one of the most important issues of the 
day. 

Elaborate tabulated statements are be- 
ing prepared and sent broadcast by advo- 
cates of the doctrine. Their statistical 
exhibits figure out on paper huge profits 
and their comparative tables show the low 
price of service when the government or 
municipality owns and operates the util- 
ities, as compared with the high price of 
the same service in places where the sys- 
tems are owned and operated by the 
wicked corporations. To those familiar 
with all the facts, these figures are worth- 
less, for they do not take into account 
many circumstances and features that 
make all the difference in the world in the 
cost of conducting such enterprises. 

The Postmaster General has recently 
presented figures to show that the post 
office receipts were $3,500,000 in excess of 
expenditures during the last fiscal year. 
It is claimed that this result places the 
postal department for the first time in its 
history on a self-sustaining basis. While 
the report is manifestly more favorable 


by 
William Clayton 


than those of previous years, it is subject 
to considerable revision since the Depart- 
ment uses several hundred million dollars 
worth of real estate without paying rent 
or interest, or even taxes in return for 
protection received. Furthermore, the 
report admits that the railroads are being 
underpaid to the extent of an annual mil- 
lion for carrying the mails. This is much 
lower than the loss estimated by railroad 
officials, some of whom state that the rail- 
roads are underpaid at least fifteen mil- 
lion dollars per year. 

When the parcel post was established 
on January 1, 1913, no provision was 
made to pay for its transportation. As a 
result, the railroads carried the entire 
parcel post for the first six months with- 
out any payment whatever. 

Meanwhile, the mails were weighed on 
the railroads in the Middle Atlantic States, 
and on July 1, 1913, the mail pay of those 
railroads was increased to compensate 
them for the weight of the parcel post 
then being carried. Six weeks later, the 
weight limit per parcel post package was 
raised by the Postmaster General from 11 
to 20 pounds, and on January 1, 1914, to 
50 pounds. The postage rates were low- 
ered. For the additional traffic created, 
the Middle States railroads have not been 
paid and are carrying for nothing all pack- 
ages above 11 pounds weight. 

Last spring the mails were weighed in 
the far West and the increased pay found 
to be due was awarded to the railroads of 
that section, beginning July 1, 1914. 
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These are the only railroads in the country 
now being fairly paid for carrying the 
parcel post. Actual weighing of the mails 
elsewhere showed that proper increases 
would have been twenty to twenty-five 
per cent. Two years have now elapsed 
since the establishment of the service, yet 
approximately half the parcel post is 
today being carried by the railroad with- 
out payment. 

In this connection it might be stated 
that prior to the inauguration of the 
parcel post the officially estimated loss to 
the railroads resulting from quadrennial 
weighings, no pay for apartment cars and 
no pay for messenger service was $9,063,- 
960 per year. This calculation was made 
by interests independent of the railroads; 
it was made in the course of a congres- 
sional investigation. The underpayment 
to the railroads from these three causes, 
disregarding the parcel post altogether, 
is sufficient to wipe out the postal sur- 
plus two and one-half times over. 

There has always been a lack of such 
a central system of accounts in the post 
office department as would render the 
determination of the cost, profit, or loss 
of any given lines of service practicable. 
For more than one hundred years this 
enormous and important business of the 
government was operated without being 
overhauled from the standpoint of critical 
expert scrutiny of its business methods. 

Representative Moon, who as Chair- 
man of the Joint Commission to investi- 
gate the post office department in 1908, 
made a very illuminating report. He 
says: ‘‘The work of the department and 
its development is hindered all along the 
line by slavish adherence to old methods 
and to precedents created in previous 
years, and many reforms which might 
otherwise be instituted are hindered—if not 
entirely prevented—by appeals to the de- 
cision of the comptroller, made, perhaps, 
many years ago under entirely different 
conditions. Then, again, the conservatism 
of government officials is a generally ad- 
mitted fact. There is no inducement to 
employes to suggest improvements in the 
service for the reason that if these im- 
provements result in greater efficiency or 
economy of administration they will 
receive little credit; and, on the other 
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hand, if new methods are not successful 
they will be charged with the whole blame. 
Moreover, to suggest improvements which 
will result in economy is to create hostility 
among other members of the organization, 
whose services may thereby be rendered 
unnecessary. On the other hand, a clerk 
who adheres to the routine which existed 
prior to his appointment will be left un- 
disturbed, and will receive credit by per- 
forming his duties with even a slight 
degree of efficiency and accepting without 
comment methods which have been handed 
down from earlier generations.” 

The parcels post is an innovation that 
is far from being on a self-sustaining 
basis. The rural delivery service has in- 
creased enormously of late. In fifteen 
years the appropriation has grown from 
$14,000,000 to $50,000,000, the number 
of routes being about 4,600. The total 
appropriations for the post office depart- 
ment amount to over $300,000,000 an- 
nually and are increasing at the rate of 
$25,000,000 a year. The reason for this 
is because the department has engaged in 
a number of activities heretofore unknown 
so far as the post office is concerned. 

It would be difficult to find a more con- 
vincing argument against government 
ownership than is unintentionally scored 
by the Postmaster General himself, in 
his annual report. After renewing his 
recommendation of the previous year for 
the acquisition of the telephone and tele- 
graph systems, Mr. Burleson, on page 32, 
concedes that the rural mail delivery and 
collection service is operated at a loss of 
$40,000,000 per year and urgently ad- 
vises Congress to take the necessary steps 
to have this work done by contract in- 
stead of by government employes. In 
other words, Mr. Burleson admits that 
private business men could profitably 
furnish the identical service to rural 
patrons which his department now fur- 
nishes, for $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 
per year less than it costs under govern- 
ment operation. He also states that “one 
individual” has offered to take over the 
entire rural mail service of the nation, 
giving full security for satisfactory per- 
formance, for $10,000,000 less annually 
than the Post Office department expends 
upon it. 
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The United States is the only one im- 
portant nation in which the telephone 
service is not controlled by the post office 
department. It is also the country where 
the telephone has made the greatest 
progress, the most development and where 
the service is the best. There are more 
telephones in the city of Chicago than in 
all France and more in the Hudson Term- 
inal Building, New York, than in Greece. 
In all the great public utilities, telegraph, 
telephones, trolley lines, railway and 
lighting, this country leads the world. 
State management in Europe has para- 
lyzed advancement; individual enterprise 
in America has stimulated it. 

In France some of the exchanges are 
closed two hours at noon and after seven 
o’clock at night, and are only open until 
ten o’clock Sunday mornings. In the 
larger cities, all night service is given. 
Nimes, with a population of 80,000, has 
no service at night. France has one 
telephone for each group of 171 inhabit- 
ants. The United States has a telephone 
for each group of twelve. 

That the telephone is a vexation in 


England, is shown by the comparison of 
the telephone and the mail. The percent- 
age of telephone messages is 17.7 while 
that of the communication by mail is 


80.6 per cent. The preference for the 
mail in Great Britain is, therefore, nearly 
five to one. In the United States condi- 
tions are reversed. The mail takes less 
than forty-one per cent of the messages, 
while more than fifty-eight per cent is 
handled by the telephone companies. 

England has had an extremely unhappy 
experience with her state-owned telegraph 
system. She paid four times the esti- 
mated cost to maintain it, and she has 
since doubled her capital expenditure. 
The investment has never paid interest; 
it has failed to pay operating expenses. 

Germany owns both telegraph and tele- 
phone. Her government managers have 
estimated the annual depreciation of the 
plant at 45,000,000 marks. A sinking 
fund has been maintained several years 
at that rate. The maintenance has lately 
required so large an increase that the 
allotment has been reduced to 25,000,000 
marks. 

There are several hundred thousand 
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people in the United States who own tele- 
phone securities. In the case of the Bell 
Telephone System alone, the securities of 
the various companies are now held by 
over fifty thousand people. 

Is not this the best and most satisfactory 
form of public ownership? 

Recently a group of Hungarian officials 
visited the United States to study the 
operation of telephone under private 
management. The following extract from 
an interview illustrates the difference be- 
tween public management and private 
management: 

“A comparison with our own country 
is impossible,” said Mr. de Fejer. “Your 
service is the best in the world. It is 
much more difficult under government 
ownership, for very many reasons. The 
dignity of the government will not allow 
it to send out canvassers to solicit busi- 
ness. It cannot approach prospective 
subscribers and induce them to take a 
telephone. It must wait until the business 
comes to it. A private corporation is a 
business concern and the government is 
not. 

“Your exchange service we find the most 
excellent everywhere. Jn my opinion this 
is, first, because you have very excellent 
and highly-trained staffs of operators and 
supervisors. Your schools for operators 
are a wonderful institution. Then there 
is very great efficiency in your informa- 
tion offices. Last, but not least, is the 
very great facility you have for dismissing 
an employe for inefficiency. This is very 
different with us. In a government sys- 
tem, inefficiency alone is not considered a 
cause for dismissal and it is impossible to 
discharge an employe except for some very 
serious offence. We have not the standard 
of service that you have. If our opesators 
make a connection without too much 
delay we consider it satisfactory. Your 
public telephones are very interesting, 
especially those in restaurants. Telephones 
are everywhere. Such a thing is impossible 
in Europe because our people are not 
accustomed to it, as you are here. You 
seem to have a telephone on every corner; 
everybody uses the telephone.” 

If the operation of the telephone and 
telegraph of this company is not satis- 
factory to the public because of the in- 
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ability of the men operating them, can we 
properly assume that under government 
ownership more capable men would be 
secured for the service? These com- 
panies are constantly seeking men of 
managerial and creative ability, and when 
an employe demonstrates superior fitness, 
the companies soon recognize his worth. 
The fact that his energies will eventually 
be recognized, acts as the main spring of 
human endeavor. He sees a chance for 
personal gain through his own effort when 
serving a private corporation, while under 
public ownership he is interested in doing 
the work that is allotted to him, in such 
fashion that he may hold his job because 
that is about all there is to which he can 
look forward. 

The telephone is the greatest achieve- 
ment of the present age and, like the 
water supply, it is a public service that 
cannot be dispensed with. It is managed 
in this country by a public-utility corpora- 
tion that has grown to gigantic propor- 
tions with an absolute freedom from 
graft, sensational exposures and colossal 
fortunes to individuals. It is a great 
financial enterprise in which there is no 
over-capitalization, no watered stock and 
not a purchased franchise. No patent 
rights and no franchise values are set up 
as assets upon which its patrons are asked 
to pay interest, and the total valuation 
of the property, as used for rate-making 
purposes, is considerably beneath its 
actual worth. The corporation has been 
built upon a superstructure of honor, 
integrity and thrift, and in the moral as 
well as a commercial sense, it is a splendid 
tribute to American genius and honesty. 

Government ownership and operation 
is not an entirely new proposition in this 
country, for minor ventures were made as 
far back as colonial days, most of which 
were financial failures. Prior to 1860, 
appropriations exceeding $12,000,000 had 
been made by Congress for the construc- 
tion of government-owned transportation 
projects, but the most searching investi- 
gation, which students of political economy 
have made, have brought to light nothing 
remarkable except the fact that no finan- 
cial success followed these undertakings. 

The older states have had the most 
disappointing experience with practically 
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every project they have launched and a 
very interesting volume could be com- 
piled from the records of government- 
owned and operated canals in some of 
the eastern states. The figures would be 
appalling, and they would indicate a 
waste of money far beyond all reason. 
Outside of New York State the great ma- 
jority of canal projects have either been 
abandoned or turned over to private 
ownership; and even in New York State 
no one would venture to assert that the 
canals have been other than a gigantic 
failure except so far as they have assisted 
in the development of the territory through 
which they were built. As enterprises 
standing alone, the financial losses have 
been colossal. 

History shows that several American 
states have owned and operated steam 
railroads only to abandon them as un- 
profitable and therefore unsuccessful. The 
only government railroads in this country 
today are the Panama railroad, operated 
by the Federal Government, and a short 
road in Texas known as the Penitentiary 
line.* Georgia and North Carolina own 
certain railroads which were built several 
years ago, but they are now leased and 
operated by private companies. Before 
going out of the railroad business these 
states encountered disastrous experiences 
in the operation of the system. Probably 
no better account of an unsuccessful ex- 
perience may be found than the story told 
by Hon. T. B. Wamock, formerly Judge 
of the Supreme Court of North Carolina, 
who wrote in 1906: “This road (from 
Goldsboro to Morehead City) has been 
operated by the state of North Carolina 
for nearly half a century, in war and peace, 
by Democrats, by Republicans and by 
Fusionists, with various degrees of failure. 
The private stockholders for years have 
pleaded for a lease or anything to avoid 
a continuance of political mismanagement. 
During these many years no dividend 
has been earned though one or two presi- 
dents declared dividends of one or two 

* The apparent success of government operation 
of the Panama Railroad is due to excessively high 
rates and monopolization of the traffic. For instance, 
the Panama Railroad's average freight rate in the 
fiscal year 1913 was a trifle short of three and a half 
cents per ton per mile, which was more than four times 
greater than the average of the privately-owned rail- 


roads of the United States—three quarters of acent 
per ton per mile. 
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per cent per annum for political effect 
when such moneys should have been used 
in betterments. Finally, during the ad- 
ministration of Governor Aycock, it 
became known that the administration 
had determined to heed the cries of the 
private stockholders and the sound busi- 
ness judgment of the people of the state 
and to lease this last of the state’s rail- 
roads. A great sigh of relief went up from 
mountain to sea. The effect of the lease 
was immediate. The first year of private 
management improved the road bed and 
equipment to a point never before ap- 
proached. The road is being extended 
and new connections made and is run 
upon business as opposed to political 
methods. The service, both passenger and 
freight, has been nearly doubled, and 
favoritism has been abolished.” 

The experience of Cincinnati, which 
owns the Cincinnati & Southern Railroad, 
has been nothing but unsatisfactory from 
a financial standpoint. 

Missouri has had a most unfortunate 
experience in railroad construction and 
operation and it is stated that its losses 
in this line of endeavor amount to approxi- 
mately $25,000,000. 

The State of Pennsylvania is said to 
have lost about $20,000,000 in its railway 
projects. This loss resulted from its ex- 
perience with the old Philadelphia & 
Columbia Railroad. 

Indiana started out in the late thirties 
to demonstrate its faith in public owner- 
ship, but after a year’s experience as an 
owner and operator of the Madison & 
Lafayette road, frankly admitted its 
failure and stopped the losses after a 
million and a half had been sunk in the 
enterprises. 

These illustrations are not the only 
unsuccessful experiences that American 
states have encountered with public 
ownership and operation. Unfortunately, 
a complete story of these failures has 
never been written, and as many of them 
occurred before our present generation 
the precedents have not been sufficiently 
considered. When these failures are 
better understood they will aid in forming 
correct conclusions regarding the wis- 
dom of municipalizing everything in 
sight. 
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The commissioner of accounts of the 
City of New York recently reported to 
the mayor that the net loss from operating 
the Staten Island ferry for seven years 
was $4,450,699. The city’s loss on the 
Staten Island ferry proper, coupled with 
the loss on what is known as the Thirty- 
ninth Street Division, a Brooklyn ferry, 
has been $6,625,000, an average of $2,934 
a day. Gazing at these figures and then 
contemplating the fact that these ferries 
paid when they were privately operated, 
cannot but dampen the ardor of any 
municipal ownership enthusiast. 

Even in our implements of warfare, our 
battleships and munitions, the fallacy of 
governmental construction plants was 
long ago proven. The services of private 
enterprise have been employed in the 
building of fortifications, the improve- 
ment of public land and the development 
of natural resources. It may be asked, 
Why does the government of the United 
States not build its own ships? The 
answer is simple; private contractors can 
build them cheaper. 

Every government of municipal enter- 
prise is exposed to political outbidding of 
one politician by another. Government 
employes become electorial factors in pro- 
portion to the increase of government and 
municipal activities. They become the 
actual masters of those to whom in theory 
they are subservient. 

In the Municipal Trading Report, Sir 
Thomas Hughes, twice mayor of Liver- 
pool, states: “The day on which a man 
becomes the employe of a municipal cor- 
poration he ought to have no further 
voice in the choice of his superiors.” 

The New York World recently states, 
“‘Mominally, the civil service employes of 
New York are public servants. In reality 
they are public masters. 

“The original civil service laws were 
enacted to protect faithful public servants 
from political bosses and to safeguard 
the public business from the demoraliza- 
tion of public welfare. We have protected 
all these employes from the boss but we 
have got to devise means to protect the 
public from its employes. No corporation 
would dare take the aggressive stand 
against public regulation that these civil 
service employes take. 
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“New .York has a written charter, but 
it is only a matter of form. The real 
charter of New York is to be found in the 
decrees of sixty thousand and more civil 
service employes, all organized against 
their employers, the people of New York. 
They are all despots of our democracy.” 

One difficulty common to most forms of 
government ownership arises from the 
necessity of dealing with a large number 
of employes. The tasks of a government, 
whether it be a nation or a municipality, 
are sufficiently varied and comprehensive 
to take up all the ability and time of the 
administrators, without adding unneces- 
sarily to their duties. In public owner- 
ship, there is a multiplication of the ac- 
tivities of government which brings about 
vexatious interference with liberty, and a 
restriction upon legitimate enterprises. In 
other words, instead of the liberties of the 
people being protected, they are curtailed. 

In nine cases out of ten municipalities 
refused to take the business risks involved 
in establishing street railways and other 
public-utility services when they were 
most necessary in the building of cities. 
Less than a generation ago, every ambi- 


tious town in the country was clamoring 
for trolley lines and electric-lighting ser- 


vices. It is not many years since these 
industries were in their infancy and the 
whole science of electricity was in the 
most experimental stage. No one knew 
whether such enterprises would be suc- 
cessful, or what would happen next, and 
so the tax-payers were unwilling to put 
their own money or that of the munici- 
palities into any such wild ventures. 

There is an old saying, that “fools rush 
in where angels fear to tread,’”’ and so it 
was with private individuals who had 
accumulated considerable wealth in the 
Eastern cities. These financiers, with 
hope rather than with confidence, engaged 
in the building of public-utility enter- 
prises. They assumed all the risks and 
within ten years saw their property 
thrown into the scrap heaps, because of 
the fact that the equipment and plant 
had become obsolete through the inven- 
tion of vastly superior appliances. 

It would be useless and folly to assert 
that some of these public service cor- 
porations have not been over capitalized; 
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but this condition arose partly because 
they had to give bondholders a specula- 
tive interest in the enterprise by turning 
over the common stock to them as a 
bonus. Then again, overcapitalization 
could not be avoided in many cases be- 
cause of the vast amount of money which 
was practically thrown away when every- 
thing connected with electric power and 
electric transportation was in its experi- 
mental stage. But the world is better 
for these costly changes. The people have 
been given conveniences that their fore- 
fathers never dreamed of and those who 
took the financial risks and spent their 
money are entitled to all the benefits that 
can legitimately follow their sacrifices and 
endeavors. 

The average citizen knows but little 
about public-utility organization and man- 
agement, and he cares less. So far as he 
can see, a street railway consists of a 
number of cars connected to an overhead 
wire by a rod which resembles a fish pole, 
and running on rails through the streets 
owned by the city. What great expense 
can there be in the cost of such an equip- 
ment, or in its operation? he asks. Little 
does he know of the thousand invisible 
necessities that are hidden from his view, 
and he would not understand their func- 
tions if told about them. The same is 
true of telephone and lighting properties. 

Municipal ownership has been a theme 
for interesting discussion, not only in 
this country but in Europe for several 
years. Other governments besides our 
own have been struggling with the prob- 
lem of government ownership and opera- 
tion, and the great economists of the 
world have given the subject thorough 
consideration. Its importance is seen 
from the fact that the matter bears a 
close relationship to other economic ques- 
tions, such as, improved conditions of 
living, the comforts and happiness of 
the people and increase in their earning 
capacity. 

It is worthy of mention that economists 
everywhere, with the possible exception 
of those of the socialistic school, agree 
that this country has come nearer to 
effective solution of public-utility affairs 
through privately owned, but effectively 
regulated operation of such enterprises. 
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It cannot be claimed, however, that the 
present system has reached an acme of 
perfection, nor will we reach a Utopia 
for some time because it is not to be ex- 
pected that public-utility commissions can, 
at this early date, fully understand all 
details relating to the service which they 
are expected to regulate. But this does 
not affect the underlying principles of the 
system, and as a deeper interest will be 
taken in such matters, followed by a 
better knowledge of their difficulties, we 
may safely look for success far beyond 
anything that could possibly be expected 
under municipal ownership. 

Commissions which are designed to 
regulate private management of public 
utilities have come into existence on a 
modern scale largely within the past 
decade. Sufficient time has elapsed, how- 
ever, to indicate that private ownership, 
under effective regulation, leaves no cause 
for agitation in behalf of government 
ownership. Whatever corporation abuses 
existed, a dozen years ago, have been 
largely eradicated and the relationship 
between the corporations and the people 
was never so harmonious as at the present 
time. The old notion that competition 
promotes better service and lower rates, 
has been shown to be faulty, and no one 
seriously advocates a competing system 
either in lighting, street railway, or tele- 
phone properties, as a panacea for fancied 
or real evils. Hence, it is plain that these 
utilities, must be regulated by the govern- 
ment since their monopolistic nature 
demands some kind of governmental 
supervision. But supervision does not 
mean management, as this function can 
best be performed by private individuals 
who are not only financially interested 
in the properties, but who have grown up 
with the industry and have become ex- 
perts in the particular line of work. 

In searching for historical parallels an 
unbroken array of events points unmis- 
takably to the fact that with rare excep- 
tions public ownership has been attended 
by uneconomical methods, indifference in 
management, lack of initiative and opera- 
tion with no effective supervision and 
without adequate reports as to the net 
financial results. 

Human nature is essentially the same 
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everywhere, and always will be. It is 
very easy to theorize as to what the 
municipality should do but an entirely 
different thing to induce men in govern- 
mental employ to become inventive, 
energetic and enthusiastic. It is the 
nature of men to seek the lines of least 
resistance and there is no particular in- 
ducement for managers or employes in 
any governmental service to create eco- 
nomics of importance when they realize 
that the future presents the same aspect 
whether they exercise creative genius or 
not. 

Government ownership of railroads, 
telephone and telegraph lines, followed 
by public ownership of other utilities, 
means that an army of employes, thor- 
oughly organized, will be complete masters 
of the government; and that army will 
be powerful enough to dictate the adminis- 
trative policy. No candidate in any city 
or district in this country would be strong 
enough to make a race for office if his 
opinions regarding the value of the ser- 
vices of these government employes did 
not correspond with their idea of the 
wages they should receive. Whenever 
the government puts itself in the position 
of owner and operator of semi-public 
enterprises, it will become the prey of an 
organized class of people who will dictate 
legislation in favor of their own in- 
terests. 

In many quarters government owner- 
ship is urged because of the supposition 
that employes of public enterprises would 
be more favorably treated than those of 
private enterprises in the same field. 
Then, again, it is claimed that public 
ownership means higher wages, shorter 
hours of labor and generally better con- 
ditions of employment. It is difficult to 
convince the thoughtful man that labor 
should receive more than it creates; or 
that government ownership can create, 
out of nothing, something wherewith to 
pay more in wages or less in work than the 
established industrial standards. Cer- 
tainly it cannot be accomplished because 
of any superior ability on the part of 
government employes in the management 
of semi-public enterprises. As a matter 
of fact, democracy, as a system of govern- 
ment, is not accurate nor is its wisdom 
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in dealing with details precise and practi- 
cal. It acts upon general principles and 
it has no capacity for exact measurements, 
or for that form of specialization which 
consists in a minute analysis of an indus- 
trial mechanism and complete comprehen- 
sion of its smallest parts and the condi- 
tions controlling their operation. The 
private employer, if he is successful, must 
possess these qualifications. He must 
understand every detail in business, for 
pecuniary success can only follow a com- 
plete mastery of industry. He knows that 
persistent efforts and intelligent direction 
will usually be followed by gratifying re- 
sults, and his financial and social conditions 
be correspondingly enhanced. He would 
be far less enthusiastic if he knew that some 
agency, other than his own pocket-book, 
would stand the losses which might result 
from his lack of energy and enthusiasm. 
This democratic form of government 
gives to the individual the wisest range 
of exploitation and opportunity. It is not 
intended to be paternalistic, but during 
every session of Congress certain cham- 
pions of the people rise to advocate first 
one and then another form of paternalism, 
believing that a manifestation of concern 


for the masses as against the classes will 
insure a triumphant re-election. They do 
not stop to reflect that the founders of 
this country studiously avoided all forms 
of paternalism as practiced by the nations 


of the old world; nor that the United 
States has established a new record in the 
history of the development of nations 
because it is a place of opportunity where 
a “government of the people, by the 
people and for the people” has generally 
dominated. 

The United States has a legislative 
form of government. Aside from the col- 
lection and distribution of mails, and 
providing water and sewer service in the 
municipalities, the government and the 
different states and cities have had no 
successful experience in commercial opera- 
tion. Our whole scheme of development, 
both national and municipal, has been 
along the lines of individualism rather 
than paternalism. The one great function 
of this government is to govern, and not 
operate. It has always been difficult, on 
account of the many different types of 
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people represented in our citizenship, to 
secure the standard of efficiency in govern- 
ing bodies which is needed, and which was 
the ideal of the founders and leaders of 
the nation. This, because a constant 
stream of humanity has been pouring into 
the United States from all parts of Europe 
for the past century, and an unusual 
citizenship has resulted. The majority of 
the immigrants who come to this country 
belong to the laboring classes and in many 
cases they bring their hatred of govern- 
mental authority with them. There is a 
constant force exerted, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, by these people, to bring the 
standard of American citizenship down 
to their level, while another force, created 
by the best type of the American people, 
is engaged in a never-ceasing effort to 
elevate the ideals of these foreigners to 
our own notions of government and 
progress. Hence, government in this 
country should not be expected to do 
anything but govern. To embark in any 
side lines, like operating commercial enter- 
prises, necessarily impairs to some extent 
the efficiency of the government organi- 
zation and permits in the same degree 
the propagation of the unhealthy foreign 
sentiment. 

As a nation, we have much to fear from 
the paternalistic tendency of the present 
era of our political development. Cities 
and states can only hope for advancement 
and improvement so long as local preroga- 
tives are safe-guarded by the interests 
and efforts of the best and most capable 
people of the different localities, and not 
by party machines whose dominating 
purpose is to elect men of their own class 
to office. 

The National Civic Federation has told 
us that the unsatisfactory type of local 
government that prevails in many parts 
of this country is to be attributed to the 
fact that many business men take no 
interest in civic affairs. With the in- 
creased scramble for office, and with all 
the unpleasant circumstances which would 
attend political campaigns, when thou- 
sands of municipal employes stand in fear 
and trembling, much less interest will be 
taken by the peaceful and conservative 
business men than is manifested at the 
present time. 
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The United States cannot assume the 
ownership and management of great 
business enterprises, unless by a bold 
usurpation of authority not contemplated 
by the Constitution. It is admitted that 
industry, during recent years, has become 
too complex for individual control, but 
this problem has been solved by the cor- 
poration, a creature of the state, and sub- 
ject to its control. Public ownership 
advocates propose to use government, 
which is the composite strength of the 
people, as the one instrument of human 
activity, while the financiers and business 
men of the nation prefer to expend capital 
and energy through the medium of the 
corporation. 

The corporation is not so far removed 
from the state as many people would have 
us believe. It is, in effect, an adjunct of 
rovernment, whereby the state, through a 
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system of rules and surveillance, can 
have important business functions per- 
formed without perversion of its power 
to govern the people. The corporation 
has been eminently successful and has 
fulfilled the purpose for which it was 
created. 

There is no complaint that the corpora- 
tions which control the telephone and tele- 
graph service of this country are not 
properly handled. The service is better 
and more progressive, and there is a 
greater degree of development than may 
be found in any country on the globe. 
The same is true of the public-service 
corporations which supply the people with 
electricity, gas and transportation. The 
nation’s power of regulation of these 
corporations is complete and in view of 
these facts the agitation for public owner- 
ship is difficult to understand. 
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AREWELL! there is a pathos in that word 
Which time alone can never satisfy; 
A conscious parting from the things that were 
The sunshine and the cloud of days gone by. 


Farewell! when man’s true heart hath spoke that word 
And turned him to the onward outlook broad; 
Naught can make up to him what he hath lost 
Save Heaven and home, eternity and God. 


And inward faith that there is no farewell; 

But just the semblance of a thing that’s not; 
The drawing o’er the past a time-made veil 

Which the Almighty’s hand had kindly wrought. 


To keep men looking upward to the heights 
Beyond whose cliffs eternal pleasures lie; 

Bathed in the glory of a perfect light! 
Kissed by the beauty of the bye and bye. 


Farewell! ’tis but the hunger in the soul 
For man’s salvation, and for Heaven above; 
The cravings for a ransomed universe, 
The “Mind of Christ,” the triumph, and the love. 


—‘Heart Throbs,” Vol. I. 





—— 


Na Wea 





Rural Credits 


HE popular picture of the farmer, 
rosy and rotund, riding in his 
automobile, over splendid roads, 
attending fairs, picnics and camp 

meetings, with the best of things to eat, 
fine clothes and plenty of leisure, I regret 
to say is overdrawn when applied to every, 
or even the average farmer. 

The idea that when he plows he simply 
jumps into a spring seat and guides his 
machine plow over the fertile fields while 
he views the landscape and whistles with 
the birds as he enjoys the beauties of 
nature, and when the glorious day is all 
too soon spent he comes home and turns 
on the electric lights throughout the barn 
yard, his elegantly furnished residence 
being already aglow, sets the machinery 
going to feed and water his stock, and 
after a rich supper partaken to the music 
of Caruso, revels in Havana cigars, and 
the latest novel, until time for his bath, 
which he takes in his marble tub, where 
he turns on the hot and cold water sup- 
plied in the most modern fashion, as in 
the most expensive hotels of the city— 
is scarcely correct in all its details. 

The figures given and accepted as sub- 
stantially accurate show there are twelve 
million farmers in the United States, and 
the value of farm property, including 
animals, amounts to some forty billion 
dollars. The last report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture gives the value of all 
farm crops, farm animal products and 
farm animals sold and slaughtered as 
aggregating, for the last year, $9,872,926,- 
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000. Assuming that of this, two-thirds, 
or $6,500,000,000 worth went to market, 
the remainder being consumed on the 
farm, it is estimated the consumers paid 
$13,900,000,000 for that two-thirds, which 
means that some $7,000,000,000 disap- 
peared between the farm and the break- 
fast table. The figures indicate that the 
average wealth of each farmer is $3,333. 
and the average gross income of each is 
$791. 

Some farmers are worth more and have 
larger incomes. This means that others 
are worth less and have smaller incomes. 

We also find that the farmers of the 
United States owe approaching $6,000,- 
000,000, some $3,000,000,000 of which is 
secured by mortgages on their farms and 
homes. They pay from six per cent to 
twenty per cent per annum interest on 
this indebtedness, bench fees, commissions 
and other charges. The annual interest 
charge is estimated at $510,000,000— 
about eight and one-half per cent. 

This, of itself, is no small sum to be 
subtracted from the farmers’ earnings. 
No other industry, showing similar assets 
and liabilities, is called on to carry such a 
burden. The market quotations show 
that industrial five per cent bonds are 
selling at par; six per cent at 10214 and 
four per cent at ninety; United States 
refunding two per cent bonds are selling 
at ninety-six, three per cents at par, one 
hundred; United States four per cent 
registered at 10814 and coupon 109%, 
while Panama three per cents are quoted 
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at ninety-nine. The farmers with their 
forty billions of assets must pay an average 
of eight and one-half per cent on their 
indebtedness and are often unable to get 
money at all for financing their opera- 
tions. We can marshal the collective 
resources of those engaged in agriculture, 
make the mobilized resources a basis for 
credit, adjust the credit machinery so as 
to cut that interest in half. 

We might as well own the truth and 
examine the conditions from a common 
sense standpoint and deal with the situa- 
tion in a practical way. 


HERE is real and pressing need for the 

betterment of rural conditions, making 
country life more attractive, agriculture 
more remunerative, giving financial aid 
suited to the needs of agriculture, and im- 
proving business methods, which should 
be put into practice. 

As presidents of banks and financiers, 
farmers are not much in evidence. The 


hard facts are that, generally speaking, 
there is no occupation exacting greater 
industry, toil and stricter economy, amid 
more crude and rugged surroundings and 


fewer luxuries. 

The farmer has to contend with drought, 
floods, frosts, fires, bad seasons, insects, 
and inability to get labor just when he 
wants it. The rain comes to spoil his hay 
or grain after he has made it, the sun 
refuses to shine when he needs it most. 
His cattle or hogs become diseased, his 
horses or mules get crippled, the rains keep 
the ground too wet to plow and grass-hoppers 
take his crops; or the weather is so dry 
that the crop will not grow; the roads are 
in bad condition and he has great diffi- 
culty hauling produce to market; just 
when he wishes to sell, there is a glut and 
no demand for his produce; his bills for 
supplies become due—to the merchant, to 
the fertilizer dealer, at the bank, to the 
doctor, the minister, the school teacher— 
all to be paid just when the product of 
the year’s toil will yield but little, if any, 
more than it cost to produce. 

He has enjoyed the pleasures of unre- 
mitting and hard work, plenty of fresh 
air, plain but wholesome food, common 
clothes, and no luxuries. He finds him- 
self generally about one year behindhand— 
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that is, if he had in hand all that he can 
earn the next year, his assets would cancel 
his liabilities. 

This is not a very much exaggerated 
picture. Unfortunately it represents too 
truly the lot of the average small farmers, 
and they constitute a very large majority 
of those engaged in agriculture. It ought 
not to be the case. Those hard-working, 
honest, sober, sturdy, manly yoemen ought 
to have a much more satisfactory exper- 
ience and a much brighter prospect. 

They get less compensation for the same 
amount of labor than any other workers. 
Their industry yields smaller pecuniary 
returns than almost any other occupation. 
No wonder the outlook is discouraging to 
the country lad. No wonder the ambi- 
tious boy inclines to turn his attention to 
something else. What inducement does 
farming offer to him? What attraction 
does country life afford? These priests 
of nature who dwell nearest the fountain 
of life in the divine economy deserve 
better things and a more satisfying career. 

How can they get it? 

Chiefly in two ways: first, by lessening 
their burdens; second, by increasing their 
earnings. 

You may say that sounds logical and 
reasonable, but then comes into your 
mind the query, what has Congress to do 
with that—how is that to be even helped 
by legislation? 

I do not claim that these results can be 
wholly accomplished by legal enactments. 
There is no legal pulmotor we can invent 
that by itself will restore life to languish- 
ing agriculture. On the other hand, I 
claim we can provide certain machinery 
which if the farmer himself will make 
proper use of, which I have no doubt he 
will do, we can put him in the way of 
working out for himself both those results. 

We will have done all we can in blazing 
the way and giving him the tools whereby 
he will hew to success. Short of that we 
should not stop. Our duty to the greatest 
of all industries, to the largest number of 
people who fight the battles of our country 
in time of war and produce its food in 
time of peace, to every man, woman and 
child in the land, because they must all 
eat and wear clothes, demands that we 
persevere until we have attained the ends 
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desired. The experience of older countries 
wh re agriculture has attained its highest 
development furnishes us a guide. What 
has been done abroad in redeeming agri- 
culture and placing the farmer in a pros- 
perous condition, we surely can do. The 
spirit of Themistocles who exclaimed ‘The 
trophies of Miltiades will not suffer me 
to sleep,” and the nobler purpose of 
serving the industrious, conservative, pa- 
triotic tillers of the soil, and in doing this 
the highest and best interests of America 
and Americans should inspire us to shake 
off indifference and procrastination, and 
apply our whole strengtli to a solution of 
the problem. 

Some elements involved we cannot con- 
trol. The seasons and the great laws and 
forces of nature we cannot alter. The 
Department of Agriculture has done much 
for the farmer, by helping him to combat 
the diseases which beset his animals and 
plants, by pointing out the best methods 
of selecting seed, and planting, cultivating 
and handling his crops; in road building, 
housing, caring for and using his produce, 
employing machinery and even in market- 
ing his surplus. It is also demonstrating 


how he can increase his yield and giving 
him the results of scientific experiments 


to his great advantage. This national 
work is most helpful in supplying a part 
of the remedies needed. 


THE BURDEN OF INTEREST CHARGES——-LACK 
OF FINANCIAL FACILITIES 


Even if we could do nothing more than 
reduce materially the enormous burden of 
exhorbitant interest and charges now 
borne by the farmers, we should enable 
them to save some $250,000,000 every year. 

I am thoroughly satisfied such relief can 
be provided for by the Commission bill, 
S. 4246, and in its modified form No. 
7184—now pending—as the result of 
research in European countries, where 
the people have been obliged to meet and 
solve the problems with which we are 
just now face to face, and the studies of 
the United States Commission on Rural 
Credits in co-operation with the American 
Commission under the Act of March 3, 
1913. 

Such a plan is feasible and highly de- 
sirable. It contemplates the establish- 
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ment of a system of farm-mortgage banks, 
under government supervision. This is a 
field for Federal legislation—the problem 
is a national one. 

Permit me, in order to preserve the 
true history of the development of the 
plan now under consideration, to mention 
briefly how the movement began, took 
shape, and step by step led up to this bill. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO MEET REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF AGRICULTURE 

While the subject of rural credits is 
not absolutely new in this country, refer- 
ence to it in the past never received 
serious attention. There was no syste- 
matic or effective effort to make the 
subject understood. Of course, until that 
happened, there could be no intelligent 
legislative action. 

American students and representatives 
in foreign countries had pointed out that 
the United States had made no suitable 
financial provision for the agriculturalist, 
but that was as far as we got until early 
in 1912, literature issued by the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture and corre- 
spondence with the American delegate, Mr. 
David Lubin, induced the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress to take up the matter 
with him and later with the State Depart- 
ment and President Taft. The Southern 
Commercial Congress invited Mr. Lubin to 
address our fourth annual convention at 
Nashville, and obtained leave of absence 
for him, and he accepted on condition that 
we assemble representatives from the vari- 
ous states a week prior to the Convention 
and devote that time to a thorough study 
of the subject. Twenty-seven states sent 
their representatives to that conference. 
Mr. Lubin addressed the Convention and 
a resolution was adopted calling on the 
Southern Commercial Congress to under- 
take to assemble a commission to be com- 
posed of two selected men from each state 
to go to Europe and investigate, on the 
ground, the various systems there in 
operation, primarily intended to benefit 
agriculture. We took the subject up with 
the governors of the various states and 
with the farmers’ organizations through- 
out the country, receiving a general en- 
dorsement of the plan. A joint resolution 
was passed by Congress and signed by the 
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President, accrediting such Commission 
to foreign governments. The Agricultural 
Bill was later passed containing provisions 
for a Federal Commission of seven to be 
appointed by the President “to co-operate 
with the American Commission assembled 
under the auspices of the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress.” On April 26, 1913, 
we assembled in New York the American 
commission composed of two from each 
of thirty-five states and four Canadian 
provinces, and these, together with five 
of the United States Commission, sailed 
for Rome where they were received by the 
King and Queen of Italy at the home of 
the International Institute of Agriculture. 
Plans were made through the delegates to 
the Institute, which is participated in by 
fifty-two nations, under treaty, for a tour 
of fourteen European countries. The 
commissions were aided by every facility 
the various governments could and did 
offer, and returned home July 28, 1913. 
As chairman of the American commission 
and also chairman of the United States 
commission, I feel, that in common fair- 
ness to them and to their work there, I 
shou!d refer to these facts. Full justice to 
public-spirited, capable agencies 
would necessitate a more detailed state- 
ment than I shall offer. The former made 
report to the governors of the various 
states and the latter to Congress. The 
evidence collected, and data gathered 
from all these countries, will be found 
printed in Senate Document No. 214, 
Parts I, II and III, which is the most 
complete, authoritative and instructive 
publication- on the subject in print any- 
where. A supplement to it is given as 
“Observations of the American Com- 
mission,” S. Document No. 261, Part IT. 

It would not be possible now and 
probably never will be again to avail 
ourselves of the opportunity for obtaining 
the information and collecting the valu- 
able material furnished in that document. 


these 


HE United States commission, after a 

careful study of all this material, includ- 
ing the laws of the various countries, and 
conditions in the United States, prepared 
its report to Congress, known as S. Docu- 
ment No. 380, Parts I, II and III. The 
report, including the bill desired, was pre- 
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sented to the House by Congressman Moss, 
a member of the Commission (H. R. 12585), 
and to the Senate, by myself (S. 4246), on 
January 29, 1913, except that Part III, 
“Personal or Short-Term Credit,” was 
not presented until March 13, 1914. The 
bill was referred to the Banking and 
Currency committees, respectively. They 
appointed sub-committees on Rural Credits 
and these met in joint session for the 
purpose of giving hearings, and carefully 
considering the whole subject. They de- 
voted much time and intelligent study to 
the question, and at the close of these 
hearings the sub-committees drafted and 
presented a bill which contains the main 
features of the Commission Bill, S. 4246 
(H. R. 12585), with some additional fea- 
tures, and that bill has likewise been 
referred to the Committees on Banking 
and Currency, and is S. 5542 (H. R. 16478). 

The whole country has been interested 
as rarely before on any measure and a 
realizing sense of the importance of and 
the need for the legislation is nation-wide. 

The platforms of all three political parties 
contained pledges in behalf of the move- 
ment. President Wilson, as was President 
Taft, is in full sympathy with the efforts 
which have been put forth, and which I 
am certain are to result in effective and 
beneficial legislation. Nearly one-third of 
the President’s great address to Congress 
on December 2, 1913, was devoted to this 
question, and in this, he said, among other 
things: 

“T present to you, in addition, the urgent 
necessity that special provision be made also 
for facilitating the credits needed by the 
farmers of the country. . . . The farmers, 
of course, ask and should be given no special 
privilege, such as extending to them the 
credit of the government itself. What they 
need and should obtain is legislation which 
will make their own abundant and sub- 
stantial credit resources available as a founda- 
tion for joint, concerted local action in their 
own behalf in getting the capital they must 
use. It is to this we should now address 
ourselves. 

“It has, singularly enough, come to pass 
that we have allowed the industry of our 
farms to lag behind the other activities of 
the country in its development. I need not 
stop to tell you how fundamental to the life 
of the nation is the production of its food. 


“We must add the means by which the 
farmer may make his credit constantly and 
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easily available and command when he will 
the capital by which to support and expand 
his business. We lag behind many other 
great countries of the modern world in 
attempting to do this. Systems of rural 
credit have been studied and developed on 
the other side of the water while we left our 
farmers to shift for themselves in the ordinary 
money market. You have but to look about 
you in any rural district to see the result, the 
handicap, and embarrassment which have 
been put upon those who produce our food. 

“Conscious of this backwardness and 
neglect on our part, the Congress recently 
authorized the creation of a special com- 
mission to study the various systems of 
rural credit which have been put in operation 
in Europe, and this commission is already 
prepared to report. Its report ought to make 
it easier for us to determine what methods 
will be best suited to our own farmers.” 

Hitherto our financial system has been 
exclusively intended to serve the capitalist, 
merchant, manufacturer, and those engaged 
in industries other than agriculture. It is no 
wonder that it has been found incomplete 
as well as discriminating in its operations. 

Under that system, created, supervised 
and controlled by the government, there 
was a direct, express prohibition against 
accepting real estate as security for loans, 
and we must agree with the farmer that 
he not only was not taken care of but was 
absolutely discriminated against, because 
real estate has always been his chief asset. 
The one main resource of the twelve mil- 
lion farmers in this country was stricken 
down by the law as a basis for credit. It 
is really astonishing that for fifty years 
we have neglected to provide any financial 
system to meet the needs of agriculture. 
It is more astounding, when we think, that 
the system we did establish made objec- 
tionable and unavailable for credit pur- 
poses, to a very large extent, at least, 
their forty billion dollars worth of resources. 
The result might have been expected. It 
should have long ago been corrected. But 
for the quantity and quality of our lands 
adapted to agriculture we would have 
experienced a depression in this country 
and a high living cost which would have 
meant distress and national weakness 
beyond comprehension. 

I hope it is not too late to remedy by 
legislation this discouragement of agricul- 
tural interests with all its evil and disas- 
trous consequences, whose beginning’Twe 
must already recognize; as it appears that: 
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(a) Production is not keeping pace with 
the increase of population. 

(6) The number of tenants are increasing 
and occupying owners decreasing. The 
census shows that in 1880, 25 per cent of all 
American farms were operated by tenants: 
in 1890, this percentage had increased to 
28, and in 1900 to 35 per cent. 

(c) The tendency is away from the 
farms and toward the cities and towns. 

(d) Our exports of foodstuffs are relative- 
ly decreasing, while our imports are increas- 
ing, as for instance: We are already importing 
beef and even corn from Argentine; our 
farmers are paying higher rates of interest 
than those engaged in any other industry. 

(f) Our farmers are unable to obtain 
financial accommodation except upon very 
burdensome terms. ; 

(g) Agriculture does not advance and 
is losing spirit and its products will soon not 
equal the home demand, greatly increasing 
the cost of living. 


The objects to be gained by the proposed 
legislation now pending, are: 

(1) Securing cheaper money for the farmer. 
This will lessen his burdens directly, and to 
a larger extent, indirectly, since the farmer 
requires capital just as those engaged in 
other industries require it. 

(2) Providing sufficient financial accommo- 
dation on terms he can meet as to interest 
and payments, to carry on his business, 
acquire and improve his home. This will 
increase his earnings. 

(3) Enabling the farmer to liquidate past 
indebtedness out of his earnings, which must 
be from the soil and dependent on the seasons, 
as his returns come in. This will make it 
possible for him to improve his home and 
increase production. 


This system will contemplate only an 
agricultural business. The farm-land bank 
will do no commercial business, and, 
therefore, not compete with the commer- 
cial bank. The fundamental principles 
involved are: 


(1) Making the collective resources of 
a community available to meet credit require- 
ments through the medium of bonds issued 
against mortgages on land. The asset of 
the farmer is thus made liquid. 

(2) Allowing the reduction of the princi- 
pal by installment payments, such as the 
borrower can meet, | em as amortization 
In this way principal and interest will be paid 
in full, without excessive demands and within 
the time it is possible to earn the amount 
of the obligation. 


The bill provides that ten or more 
persons can organize a national farm-land 
bank in any given state. Such bank can 


issue land-bank bonds against mortgages 
General powers are given, 


in that state. 
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with restrictions. Such bonds may be 
used as (1) security for deposit of postal 
savings fund; (2), as investment for funds 
accumulated as time deposits in national 
banks; (3), as investment for trust funds 
under certain conditions. One hundred 
thousand dollars is to be the minimum 
capital for the institution issuing the 
bonds; the volume of bonds shall not 
exceed fifteen times the capital, nor the 
aggregate of the mortgages. 

A bureau in the Treasury Department 
is created for supervising the operations 
of these banks—with a Commissioner of 
farm-land banks as the head, and a Deputy 
Commissioner assisting. Annual report 
to Congress must be made. Plans, rules 
and regulations to govern the Bureau are 
to be approved and promulgated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Our banking 
system, now, as heretofore, is a commer- 
cial system. The system proposed is not. 
I should prefer the two systems be kept 
separate and distinct as far as possible. 

The Commissioner must publish amorti- 
zation tables which must be used in all 
long term mortgages. Provision is made 
for co-operative institutions where desired. 

Such a bank is empowered: 

First. To make loans upon farm lands 
anywhere in the state, not exceeding fifty 
per cent of the value of improved farm 
lands or forty per cent of other lands. 

(1) Such loans shall be made for not 
more than 35 years. 

(2) All farm mortgage loans shall be 
on first mortgages. 

(3) Loans shall be made only for the 
purpose of (a) completing the payment of 
the purchase price of the farm; (b) improving 
and equipping the farm; (c) and paying off 
existing liens. 

(4) Each mortgage shall contain a 
mandatory provision for the repayment of 
the loan by amortization, and must run for 
not less than five years. 

(5) The borrower may pay off the loan 
at any interest period after five years. 

Second. The second specific power of 
the farm-land bank is to issue, sell and 
trade in its own collateral trust bonds 
which are designated as national land 
bank bonds. The amount of outstanding 
bonds must not exceed the amount of the 
mortgages at any time. 

The restrictions are: 

(1) The rate of interest paid by the 
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borrower shall not exceed the rate paid by 
the bank to the investor more than one per 
cent which must include all charges of 
administration or expenses of the bank. 

(2) All national farm land-bank bonds 
must be payable on a date specified—but 
subject to call at par. 

(8) The bonds are secured by first mort- 
gages of an equal amount in face value, 
maturing not less than five years from date. 

(4) The amortization payments as made 
must be credited on the mortgages and bonds 
must be retired to that extent. 

(5) The mortgages must be in the joint 
possession of the bank and the fiduciary 
agent of the government. No bond shall be 
issued against any mortgage running for 
less than five years. 


Third. The third specific power is the 
authority to use its capital, surplus and 
deposits as a revolving fund for the nego- 
tiation of first mortgage loans, buying in 
its bonds or marking short term loans 
secured by first mortgages, maturing in 
less than five years. 

Specific limitations are set forth: 

(1) The amount of national land-bank 
bonds that may be issued and outstanding 
at any time must not exceed fifteen times 


the capital and accumulated surplus of the 
bank. 


(2) The charges of administration shall 
not exceed an annual charge of one per cent 
on the amount unpaid on the loan. 

(3) The periodic payments by the 
borrowers must cover the administration 
charge mentioned, interest and an amortiza- 
tion payment sufficient to pay off the princi- 
pal within the time specified. 

If a farm-land bank can sell its four 
per cent bonds at par, the farmer wishing 
to borrow $1,000 can be charged by the 
bank the four per cent plus one per cent 
for expenses, and one per cent more, to be 
applied to the principal, making a total of 
six per cent on thirty dollars every six 
months—which would pay off the loan— 
principal and interest—in thirty years. 
The farmer would pay six per cent semi- 
annually and would pay off the debt in 
thirty years. 

(4) The banks are not allowed to loan 
on their own or the stock of any other farm- 
land bank. No individual can borrow an 


amount exceeding 20 per cent of the capital 
and surplus. 


Real estate holdings are restricted as 
in the National Banking Act. 


So the exemption of capital stock and 
income from taxation is similar to the 
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Federal Reserve Act. The mortgages and 
bonds are to be exempt from taxation. 

It is provided further that a borrower 
may pay off his indebtedness by presenting 
to the bank its national land-bank bonds, 
of the same series as those issued against 
his mortgage. 

The whole system is to supplement, 
and not to interfere with, our commercial 
system. The commission is unanimous 
in opposing direct loans or aid by the 
government. 

We are sustained in this, not only by 
conditions in the United States, but by 
the evidence obtained in Europe. “The 
National Government does not guarantee 
or finance the Landschaften, but controls 
them,” P. 363, S. Doc. 214. See also 
pages 405 ef seg. Not only so, but, for 
instance, the Land Mortgage Bank of the 
Rhine pays the government one-half of 
one per cent on the bonds it sells. P. 322. 


Goss progress has already been made 
growing out of the agitation of this sub- 
ject, and it is most commendable in Con- 
gress that the Federal Reserve Act repeals 
the former National Bank law, prohibiting 


loans on real estate. 

It is most gratifying that at last some 
attention has been given to the needs of 
the farmer. 

But no commercial system can fully 
supply the requirements of agriculture, 
and so far as it was felt we could safely go 
under the commercial system was to 
provide for the rediscounting of the 
farmer’s papers in the same way as other 
business paper and for loans upon certain 
terms and conditions on real estate se- 
curity. At present this would make avail- 
able something like $446,000,000 for such 
purpose—which would not go a great way 
even in taking care of maturing and out- 
standing loans. The regulations of the 
Federal Reserve Board covering real estate 
loans provide as follows: 


“1. Real estate security must be FARM 
LAND; 

“2. It must be IMPROVED; 

“3. There must be no PRIOR LIEN; 

“4. Property must be located in the 
SAME FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 
AS THE BANK making the loan; 

“5. The amount of the loan must NOT 
EXCEED 50 PER CENT OF THE AC- 
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TUAL VALUE OF THE PROPERTY upon 
which it is secured; 

“6. The loan must not be for a period 
longer than 5 years; 

“7. The total of such loans by any bank 
must not exceed one-third of its time deposits 
and must in no case exceed one-fourth of the 
capital and surplus of the bank.” 


INSTITUTIONS 
LOANS 


FOR MAKING LONG-TERM 
ON THE AMORTIZATION PLAN 
SHOULD BE ESTABLISHED 


A separate and distinct system along 
the lines indicated will mean more homes 
more development and improvement of 
the farms, more production, better rural 
conditions and increased prosperity gen 
erally. 

Primarily the great benefit will be to 
agriculture, but as we must all look in that 
direction for food and clothing, the benefit 
will extend to all the people. Whatever 
will make attractive country life, reduce 
the burdens and difficulties which confront 
the farmers, will stimulate business, and 
increase financial operations in all direc- 
tions, and I am sure no one should take a 
narrow or selfish view of this great economic 
question. 

You can readily understand that com- 
mercial banks must be in position to 
respond to their demand liabilities at any 
time, and therefore they could not safely 
employ their funds by making loans for 
any great length of time, but the farmer is 
not engaged in turning over his stock of 
goods day by day and depositing the 
proceeds in bank, thus meeting his obli- 
gations at the bank every few days. The 
farmer has no goods moving in trade 
which he is able to convert into cash by 
the time the bills for the goods become 
due. What the farmer needs is accommo- 
dation for such length of time as will 
enable him to purchase land, improve it, 
buy machinery, extend his development 
and operations over a period of years, 
meeting as much as he can, out of his 
earnings, year by year. He should get 
this accommodation at the rate of interest 
which will make it an investment rather 
than a debt. I have letters from various 
portions of the country which show that 
in many states the farmers are paying as 
high as twenty per cent interest, all the 
items considered. No business, no manu- 
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ring enterprise, no commercial in- 
-y can stand such interest. The 
is, that many of the farmers in 
states would have been bankrupt 
“ago, if it had not been for the rise in 
value of lands. Some critics of this 
sal have claimed that this plan is 
ided to make it easy for farmers to 
into debt, and people with money to 
mortgages on lands and thus enrich 
iselves, and crush the farmer. This 
estion would have more merit if it 
not that, broadly speaking, the 
ers of the country are already enor- 
ly in debt. We have seen what the 
istics show in that regard. No man 
re afraid of debt than I am, or will 
rther in warning against incurring it, 
[ submit that the farmers are already 
bt, and that if we can do nothing 
than save them one-half of their 
ial interest, say $250,000,000 a year, 
will be doing a great public service. 
thermore, farmers need to go in debt 
uch as men engaged in any industry. 


ARELY can any important industry be 
conducted on a strictly hand-to-mouth, 

h basis, with any great success. The 
th is, one of the great needs is for the 
rmer to adopt and apply more fully and 
pletely, business methods, in connec- 
with his industry. Every business 

is obliged to incur debts. Of course, 
and resources which can 
lways be applied to meeting these debts 
they become due, but the very debt 
ibles him to increase his assets and 
velop his resources; so, necessarily, the 
rmer, On an important and large scale, 
nnot expect to conduct his enterprise 
strictly on a cash basis, nor is it to his 
interest always to do so. What we want 
financial system which will enable 

him to get accommodations on such terms, 
in the natural and orderly course of 
business and industry, he will be able 

) discharge, without danger and without 
hardship. Some claim that it proposes to 
event the farmer from using the present 
inking system. This is not true at all. 
What is proposed is a system supplement- 
iry and additional to the present system. 
[t is not class legislation because every 
ndividual is dependent more or less upon 


has assets 
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agriculture. Every individual is conéerned 
with the problem of the high cost of living. 
This question is directly involved. We 
have seen the enormous difference be- 
tween what the consumers pay and what 
the farmers receive for what they produce. 
With proper organization and co-opera- 
tion among the farmers this plan will 
enable them to largely solve the problem 
of distribution. It offers a plan, under 
the operation of which the producers can 
get more for what they produce, and the 
consumers will pay less for what they 
consume, than at present. Considerable 
relief can be had if the farmer can be 
financed so that he will not be obliged to 
force on the market his products as soon 
as they are harvested, but can arrange to 
carry them until there is a profit in the 
price he can get. A large amount of waste, 
which now takes place in marketing, can 
be saved. The problem of economical 
distribution is yet unsolved in this country. 
One way of contributing largely to that 
solution is to provide an adequate and 
suitable financial scheme which will serve 
agriculture. 

President Taft said in his letter to the 
governors of the states, October 11, 1912, 
“The need for the establishment of an 
adequate financial system as an aid to the 
farmers of this country is now quite 
generally recognized.” 

President Wilson gave out, August 13, 
1913, this statement: 

“Special machinery and a distinct system 
of banking must be provided for if rural 
credits are to be successfully and adequately 
supplied. ... There is no subject more 
important to the welfare or the industrial 
development of the United States... . 
There has been too little Federal legislation 
framed to serve the farmer directly and with 
a deliberate adjustment to his real needs. 
. . . This is our next great task. Not only is 
a Government Commission about to report 
which is charged with apprising the Congress 
with the best methods yet employed in this 
matter, but the Department of Agriculture 
also has undertaken a serious and systematic 
study of the whole problem of rural credits 
The Congress and the Executive working 
together will certainly afford the needed 
machinery of relief and prosperity to the 


people of the countryside, and that very 
soon.”” 


The conference of governors held last 
November in Madison, Wisconsin, ap- 
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proved, in general, the work and plan of 
the United States commission. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, in his 
report for 1914, page 26, says: 

“Closely related to production and distri- 
bution of farm products is the securing of 
capital by farmers on better terms. This 
problem has attracted the profound attention 
of the country and still awaits a full solution. 


“The chief difference of opinion arises 
over whether there should be special aid 
furnished by the Government. There seems 
to be no emergency which requires or justifies 
Government assistance to the farmers directly 
through the use of the Government cash or 
the Government’s credit. The American 
farmer is sturdy, independent, and _ self- 
reliant 


“It is the judgment of the best students 
of economic conditions here that there is 
needed to supplement existing agencies a 
proper land-mortgage banking system, opera- 
ting through private funds, just as other 
banking institutions operate, and this judg- 
ment is shared by the leaders of economic 
thoughts abroad.” 





The Commission said, in its report, 
5S. D. 380, it “has been convinced that not 
only was aid unnecessary, 
but that it be unwise.” In this 
Lubin, Herrick, and other authorities agree. 

The governors’ conference at Madison, 
Wisconsin, November 10, 1914, adopted a 
report which said, ‘The establishing of a 
wise, just or successful system of land 

banks accomplished 
direct federal aid, without sub- 


sidies or loans.” 


government 
would 


mortgage can be 


without 


=. me, in conclusion, bring home to you 
by concrete illustration, precisely what 
it is hoped will be accomplished by the 
establishment of such a financial system 


as the commission strongly urges. Take 
the Danish Mortgage Society Law. Mem- 


the Company (farmers), under 
that law, on loans made by them respec- 
tively pay a yearly amount of four per 
cent interest, three-quarters of one per 
cent amortization (that is, in reduction of 
principal) and one-quarter of one per cent 
for expenses, making altogether five per 
cent per annum, with the result that in 
forty-seven years, their debt (principal 
and interest) is paid in full. Whatever the 
amount of the loan, whether one thousand 


bers of 
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dollars or ten thousand dollars, th 


ve 
the use of the money; they pay | er 
cent per annum for that use, and he 
end of forty-seven years the entire 

principal and interest—is paid in full, 
Contrast that with the experienc: he 
American farmer. If he _ borroy ne 
thousand or ten thousand dollars he wil] 
have to, in the first place, agree to it 
back within three to five years. He will 
pay eight per cent per annum interes: for 
the use of it, and at the time whe e- 
comes due he must pay the entire prin ipal 
as well. Can there be any question ut 
the advantages of the Danish system? 
The same principle applies under the 


Take another il! 


German system. 





tion. Under the system practised ir se 
European countries, we will suppos 

a farmer borrows one thousand d : 
Suppose he wishes to liquidate the ire 
indebtedness in eighteen years. The {first 
year he would pay forty dollars on the 
principal and forty dollars on interest. 
The second year he would pay forty-one 


dollars eighty cents on principal and 
thirty-eighty dollars forty cents on int 
and so on, until in eighteen years he 


have paid $1,440, and the entire debt, 
principal and interest, would be paid in 
full. Under our present system only the 


interest of eight per cent would be paid 
eighty dollars per annum, and the principal 
at the end of the eighteen years o 
thousand dollars would still be due. In 
this case, the borrower would pay four 
per cent interest on his money, and the 
other four per cent would go toward the 
principal, and his debt, under the Euro- 
pean system, would be canceled. 

Take another illustration. Suppos 
farmer wishes to borrow one thousand 
dollars, and he was willing to pay as much 
as six per cent annually for the use of it. 
Under the European system, he would 
pay four per cent as interest, and two per 
cent toward a sinking fund, or amortiza- 
tion. In twenty-eight annual payments 
he would have paid $1,680, the interest 
which he would pay would be at the rate 
of 2.43 per cent per annum. In twenty- 





ire 


eight years he would have paid the er 
debt by paying sixty dollars per annum, 
which would be six per cent on one thousand 
dollars. Under existing conditions in this 
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try he would have paid that amount, 
could get his money at six per cent, 
it the end of twenty-eight years, he 
i still owe one thousand dollars. 
t any farmer could make more than 
dollars a year, by the use of one 
and dollars, but the farmers of this 
could rarely afford to borrow 
y or incur indebtedness on the terms 
it the rates which they are obliged 
eet now, under our existing financial 
m, and no commercial banking system 
» can afford them the proper accom- 
I want to see the farmers 
their various communities, 
blish their local co-operate societies, 
n this way, take charge of their busi- 


S 


trv 


tions. 


nize in 
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best possible terms, market their products 
in the best way, and finance their affairs 
in the most advantageous manner. They 
can do it. The two great words which 
should summon them to meet the situation 
are: “Organization and Co-operation.” 

It is our duty to provide the machinery 
whereby these two forces may be set to 
work. The American Commission with 
the United States Commission called on 
the Governors of the various states to 
appoint committees of three to prepare a 
brief statement to the “agricultural 
needs of the state’—and the result is 
shown in Part 3 of Senate Document 214, 
which tells the story of the intense in- 
terest in the various states in this great 


as 


matters, buy their supplies on the question. 


THE TIMES 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in “‘Poems of Power” 


HE times are not degenerate. Man’s faith 
Mounts higher than of old. No crumbling creed 
Can take from the immortal soul the need 
Of that supreme Creator,’God. The wraith 
Of dead beliefs we cherished in our youth 
Fades but to let us welcome new-born Truth. 


Man may not worship at the ancient shrine 
Prone on his face, in self-accusing scorn. 
That night is past. He hails a fairer morn, 

And knows himself a something all divine; 

No humble worm whose heritage is sin, 
But, born of God, he feels the Christ within. 


Not loud his prayers, as in the olden time, 
But deep his reverence for that mighty force, 
That occult working of the great All-Source, 
Which makes the present era so sublime. 
Religion now means something high and broad, 
And man stood never half so near to God, 
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To a Lady —A Valentine 


By GEORGE ELMER MILES 


Too many virtues hath my Valentine 
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To tell on one page what requires nine. 
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High honor, chief of these, firm as the lusty wood 
Which glorified the name and bow of Robin Hood ;— 


CRC 


CAD 


So strong it is and true 
you. 


It makes me think of { yew. 


I WileA, 


How to describe my lady's hair?—A glorious crown; 


NOES 
ROD r 
a om 


‘Tis chestnut, ashen, gold, sun-tipped, a shimmering brown; 
Bright colors all askew ;— 

; - f you. 
It makes me think of Eo 
Her eye—a liquid lens, clear as a window-pane, 
Through which to see the mental landscape in her brain;:— 
So clear it is and blue 
you. 
view. 


It makes me think of { 


Now, all the letters of the alphabet, I swear, 
Are not enough her gracious virtues to declare. 
I know them all, ‘tis true. 

I love but one, ‘tis {¥py 

If | my lady's heart—and all her wealth—possessed 

What should I care for fame, men’s pleasures and the rest? 
I vow I would be true 

If only 1 { A Jieut 
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Transit Problems 
in Brooklyn 


by W. C. Jenkins 


HERE are evidences that the 
pendulum of animosity against 
great corporate interests has 
reached the full limit of its 
ing and has begun the backward move- 
nt. The sentiment which existed 
mg many people a dozen years ago 

t if the rich are made poor the poor will 

ome rich, seldom inspires men to wage 

ir on corporations today and, excepting 
for political reasons, comparatively few 

ople seek to impose impracticable and 

npossible burdens upon our great cor- 
porate enterprises. 

What the great public utility companies 
have accomplished in building up the 
American cities seems to be more generally 
recognized at this time than in former 
years, and while there were many abuses 
n the early days, the modern corporations 
have corrected most of the errors of their 
predecessors and the business is now 

ing conducted upon a basis that is highly 

smmendable. 

There was a time when the public gazed 
with apprehension and alarm at the con- 
olidation of the various street railway 
enterprises of a municipality, and many 
vell-meaning persons raised their voices in 
protest. But it is now evident that the 
effect of these consolidations has not only 
een advantageous to the operating com- 
panies, but of incalculable benefit to the 
people. There have been several notable 

msolidations of street railway enterprises 
nd all have resulted in vastly improved 
ransit conditions. What is now the Pitts- 


burgh Railway Company system com- 
prises 150 separate street railway organiza- 
tions; and the properties which are today 
operated by the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company represents what were formerly 
over 70 distinct railway corporations. In 
both cities consolidation was effected after 
considerable opposition and the removal 
of many legal and financial difficulties. 

What consolidation has done for Brook- 
lyn is worthy of more than passing notice 
from students of municipal economics. 
It is worthy of especial consideration for 
the reason that there never was a con- 
solidation of railway properties in this 
country wherein all the elements of selfish 
interests were more completely subordi- 
nated to conservative and honest financing. 

The Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company 
was organized in 1896 for the purpose of 
acquiring the assets and franchises of the 
Long Island Traction Company, a cor- 
poration that had become hopelessly 
embarrassed. Its initial error was the 
issuance of $30,000,000 of stock for assets 
of par value very much less than that 
amount. The organization of the Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit Company and the 
subsequent consolidation of practically all 
the companies of Brooklyn into one system 
repaired the mischief which was done when 
the old Long Island Traction Company 
was created. 

Consolidation is often accompanied by 
increases of capitalization from time to 
time, and increases of bonded debt and 
fixed charges. This was true of the con- 
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solidation of the companies on Manhattan 
Island, while on the Brooklyn side all 
kinds of properties have been merged into 
what is now the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
system and the result was effected with a 
marked decrease in capitalization. During 
an investigation in 1907 it was shown that 
the decrease in fixed charges alone repre- 
sented a capitalization of upwards of $11,- 
000,000. In addition to the $11,000,000 


* 
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Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company 


that went into the properties with no 
additional interest bearing securities, the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, itself, 
contributed indirectly through reorganiza- 
tions and receivers’ funds, and from earn- 
$7,700,000 additional, making a 


ings 


total, with additional appropriations from 
constituent companies, of approximately 
$20,000,000 on which no interest charges 


have been placed. In other words, the 
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public received the benefit of $20,000, 
of capital at no actual additional cost 
the shape of interest. 

In Brooklyn a splendid street railv 
organization is today running over 
wrecks of several corporate railroad « 
panies. Between Manhattan and Co 
Island the ground is literally strewn w 
wrecks of railway enterprises, resulti 
not so much from corporate mismana, 

ment as 
tions 


1 

muscalcu 
territor 
Reorgani 


from 
regarding 
development. 
tion and consolidation wij 
out, in a large measur¢ 
vestments in stocks 
bonds represented in 
construction of these pro 
erties and better service : 

a general reduction in far 
was given the people. Whi 
the corporate history sh 
more or less complexity 
evolution has continu: 
been in the direction of sit 
plicity, better service 
lower fares. Moreover, ther 
have never been any sca 
dals connected with 
Brooklyn Rapid Tran 
Company, and its history 
free from the 
revelations that have ofte1 


unsavory, 


shocked the people of our 
metropolitan cities. 

It has been the 
of modern corporate enter 
prise that the extension of 


history 


its lines does not, and never 
has, afforded an immediat 
return upon a new venturi 
or the extension of an old 
one. In most cases it must 


create its own patronage, 
and if it anticipates th: 
future needs of the community correctly 
few years will bring the business to a point 
where it reasonably profitabl 
But, like the pioneer, the railway must 
always be in advance, and yet it is possible. 
to be too far ahead, as was the case with 
many of the early street railway companie: 
of Brooklyn: 
Prior to about 1890 the only means of 
surface transportation was by horse-car or 


becomes 
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tedm railroad. It was 
mon for one big, arro- 
concern to control the 
ipal thoroughfares 
ile dozens of smaller 
panies operated in the 
ying districts. Out of 
many railway enter- 
of Brooklyn, good, 
and indifferent, has 
e a concentration of 
trol in one large group 
tockholders. Into the 
mbination have come, 
after another, substan- 
lly all the railroads of 
rooklyn, and, as one of 
officials of the Brooklyn 
pid Transit Company 
ted, “it was the most 
‘ied collection of transit undertakings 
er assembled under one roof. There were 
se railroads, cable railroads, electric 
ilroads, steam railroads, successful rail- 
ids, bankrupt railroads, railroads in 
blic streets and railroads on private 
hts of way—in truth a joint museum 
hospital of corporate relics all calcu- 
d to depress rather than encourage the 
ist optimistic investor.” 
But, fortunately for Brooklyn, there was 
aggregation of confident men behind 
the consolidated companies. They fore- 
iw that by linking together these scattered 
nits, and applying a system of efficient 
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COSTLY STREET RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION 
Excavation in 38th Street cut, connection from Fourth Avenue subway to 
the West End and Culver Elevated Lines 


BROOKLYN 


OUTLYING DISTRICT OF BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT 
Land values are enormously increased by the street car lines, but the cars 
do not yield adequate revenue to the company until property is 
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management and intelligent operation it 
would result in improved traction facilities 
and an increased population in the territory 
served and losses would be transformed 
into profits. They did not say, ‘““We must 
advance the price of fares, because we are 
losing money’’; on the other hand, they 
deliberately and systematically made re- 
ductions. Fares which twenty years ago 
were 15, 20 and 25 cents, were eventually 
brought down to 5 cents; and trips that 
formerly cost 35 cents, today cost 10 cents. 
Not only have these reductions been made, 
but there has been a transfer system put 
into effect by which a person can ride 
the length and breadth of 
Brooklyn, a trip that would 
consume nearly half a day, 
for a nickel. And this is 
not all. The early street 
cars were of a kind that 
today would not be toler- 
ated upon the streets. They 
were without safety appli- 
ances or heating devices 
other than straw which, in 
the early mornings, some- 
times reached to the knees 
of the passengers. They 
rattled along the streets on 
light rails and made no 
pretensions of running on 
schedule time; they got to 
their destination when they 
could and that was all the 
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transportation company would at that 
time guarantee. 

A Brooklyn citizen who had occasion to 
visit the different cities of the country 
-once said that the street railways of Brook- 
lyn excited more profanity than any simi- 
lar corporation’in the United States. He 


SCENE ON FULTON STREET LINE 


Street and Elevated Railway Construction in Brooklyn 


thought the unusual number of churches 
in Brooklyn was a result that had its 
inception in a desire to counteract this 
profanity and, he facetiously added, that 
at one time while one half of the people 
were engaged in devotional exercises, the 
other half were strenuously damning the 
street railway company. 

Bad as were conditions, the transit com- 
pany was charged with many things which 
it did not deserve, but everybody seemed 
to find solace in blaming the company for 
every known difficulty and trouble that 
arose. If taxes were high, it was caused 
by the supposition that the railway com- 
pany had inveigled the politicians into 
making unnecessary street improvements; 
or perhaps it had shirked its own share of 
the taxes. 

One predicament followed another in 
rapid succession. The Transit Company 
had pinned its faith on the new motive 
power — electricity — believing that the 
innovation would pull the company out 
of its difficulties. But the early electrical 
experiments only served to increase its 
troubles. Defects began to creep out at 
every turn. Some of the early difficulties 
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were overcome at great expense, and, « 
heartened and discouraged, the men 
control believed there was but little h 
for the company. 

In the early days of the street raf 
operation in Brooklyn, the Brooklyn C 
Railway Company controlled most of 1 
downtown streets. 1 
company never added to 
equipment until deman 
came from sources t!} 
could not be disregard 
and it harassed rivals w 
attempted to penetrate 1 
territory it served. 

It is true that vari 
street railway compani: 
were organized in Broo! 
lyn, and some were tl] 
creation of promoters wl 
imagined that the day 
would arrive when tl 
Brooklyn City Railw 
Company would be co1 
pelled to buy them out. 

Tom L. Johnson was o1 
of the promoters who 
vaded Brooklyn with this object in vie 
He built the Nassau railroad lines, by 
the officials of the Brooklyn City Rail 
way Company evidently saw his purp 
and did not purchase his property. 

About this time electricity as a motiv: 
power was beginning to attract considerab! 
attention. People began to clamor fo! 
the new method which meant greater 
rapidity in transit, but the horse railway 
men controlled the streets and were un 
willing to make the change. Abnormal 
concessions were demanded, and being in 
control of the thoroughfares with perpetual 
franchises, they were in position to dictat 
the terms under which the new system 
might be put into effect. When the Long 
Island Traction Company in 1893 took 
over the properties and converted the 
motive power to electricity, the company 
had submitted to exaction by the trans 
portation barons which are even a burden 
today, and one of the underlying troubles 
of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company. 

In order to legally effect the work of 
consolidation, it became necessary to 
organize a holding company, and Januar) 
18, 1896, the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
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mpany was given birth. Today, barring 
sme minor changes, the Transit Company 
ubstantially the same as it was on the 
te ‘of organization. 
Incidentally and as illustrating the new 
e which had come into the transportation 
stem of Brooklyn, attention may be 
lled to the fact that perhaps the largest 
judgment ever rendered in an action at 
w in the courts of the Brooklyn District 
as given as a result of the close scrutiny 
yplied by the new interests to the obliga- 
ons which they had inherited from their 
redecessors. The Long Island Traction 
ploitation had its incentive and influence 
the old Brooklyn City Railroad Com- 
iny. That company dominated the new 
ompany’s affairs. In the lease of the 
Brooklyn City Railroad Company’s prop- 
rty to the Long Island Traction interests, 
there was a requirement that the lessor 
hould expend the proceeds of $6,000,000 
stocks and bonds in the conversion of 
ts railroads from horse to 
lectricity. The new Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit interests 
discovered that a very 
large part of this money 
had not been expended by 
the Brooklyn City Com- 
pany, and they sued to re- 
cover from it the sum of 
$2,000,000, with interest. 
The case was bitterly 
fought, but resulted in a 
judgment in favor ofthe 
new interests of $1,740,000, 
with interest, which brought 
the total recovery up to 
about $3,300,000. The Ap- 
pellate Court sustained the 
principal of the judgment 
but disallowed the interest, 
and ‘pending the determina- 
tion by the Court of Ap- 
peals, the case was settled 
by the repayment to the Heights Company 
of $1,650,000. Col. T. S. Williams, now 
president of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company, discovered the financial error 
and is entitled to the credit for setting the 
legal machinery in motion which resulted 
in this recovery of funds. 
Consolidation of street railways has 
xccomplished a great deal for Brooklyn, 
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more than is admitted by those who seek 
to capitalize for political purposes the 
animosity that exists against public utility 
companies and all concerned in them. In 
1893 the fare from Park Row to Jamaica 
was 21 cents; today it is 5 cents. From 
Park Row to Coney Island it was 35 cents; 
today it is 5 cents under commutation 
tickets, and on certain hours of the day in 
summer; at other hours 10 cents. In those 
days the fare from Park Row to Borough 
Hall was 8 cents; in fact, the nickel-zone 
was limited to very short distances. Con- 
solidation annihilated distances and event- 
ually placed the entire Borough on a 5- 
cent fare basis with most liberal transfer 
privileges. 

The largest ride which could be’ pur- 
chased in 1893, without a change of cars, 
was six miles; today it is 14 miles. The 


average receipts per passenger in 1893 was 
4.87 cents; in 1913, it was 3.74 cents. The 
Company paid taxes amounting to $406,- 
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603 in 1893; in 1913, its tax bill amounted 
to $1,770,317.95. 

Since consolidation the Company spent 
many millions for additions and improve- 
ments. It has used money lavishly, and 
this money has mostly come from other 
localities. Some has come from other 
States, and considerable has been brought 
from Europe, all with the one aim—to build 
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» and improve the transit conditions of 
rooklyn. 

There are few street railway enterprises 
n the United States that have experienced 
more vicissitudes of an unpleasant nature 

an have been encountered by the various 
ompanies which were organized, at one 
time or another, to serve the people of 
Brooklyn, and there are few companies 
hat have more creditably weathered the 
financial and political storms of recent 
years than has the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company. There are few traction diffi- 
culties which this Company has not 
experienced; there are few 

wporations that have met 
troubles during recent years 
with more dignity and hon- 
esty of purpose, and there 
are few whose future seems 
to be more interesting to 
their stockholders. 

Those who stand on the 
street corners and rail 
against the Street Railway 
Company have forgotten, if 
they ever knew, the state of 
traction affairs which once 
existed in Brooklyn. They 
did not keep track of the 
process of evolution which 
was transforming the poor- 
est system of transit serv- 
ice into one of the very 
best. Perhaps many do not 
know that all the original 
track has been relaid with heavier rails; 
that power, shop and barn facilities have 
been many times multiplied; that miles 
upon miles of improved paving have been 
placed on public streets; that safety appli- 
ances have been placed wherever possible; 
that wages have been materially increased; 
that the number of employees has 
reached the total of 14,000; that the Com- 
pany pays $4,850 a day in taxes, and that 
to bring the properties up to their present 
state of efficiency has required an expendi- 
ture of approximately $70,000,000, since 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company was 
organized. 

The prosperity which has been promoted 
and the wealth created as a consequence 
of these expenditures and improvements 
can never be determined, but we can gaze 
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with curiosity at the thorny path which 
the Company’s officials have trod in 
effecting the result. They have been the 
victims of their own liberality. They have 
had burden after burden laid upon them; 
politicians have insulted them, city officials 
have attacked them; juries have robbed 
them; legislatures have imposed burden- 
some innovations upon them; the higher, 
as well as the lower courts have ruled 
against them, and the people, whom they 
were trying to serve, have heaped all kinds 
of opprobrium upon them. But such is 
the eternal unfitness of things. And yet, 


BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT INSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT 
The employes are taught the mechanism of the cars. The picture shows the 


mechanical parts of a car 


in the final analysis, what do we find? A 
seventy-seven square miles of municipal 
area built up into a populous community 
with traction facilities keeping pace, if not 
leading, the development, and improve- 
ments under way which will give the 
Borough of Brooklyn the best transit con- 
ditions on earth. 

Who have been receiving the dividends 
resultant from traction development and 
service in Brooklyn? Not the stock- 
holders, who with blind faith put their 
money into the various street car enter- 
prises. Some have received nominal 
returns on money invested, it is true, while 
a great many lost not only the interest but 
the principal. The dividends have been 
received by the property owners and busi- 
ness men of the Borough; and it might 
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truly be stated that if every dollar of stock 
issued, watered or otherwise, by the under- 
lying companies, had been earning ten per 
cent since it was issued, the benefits to 
stockholders would be far below those to 
the business interests of the community. 
Practically every person who buys a 
foot of land makes the purchase on account 
of existing or expected transportation 
facilities. Transportation hopes have 
brought millions of dollars from their hiding 
places in Brooklyn, as in other cities, and 
many persons who have made investments 
along the new lines and extensions have 
made fortunes. The value of every lot is 
determined by the transportation facilities 
and the price is always nourished in a 
degree corresponding to the success of the 
railway company. These are facts that 
become plain upon a moment’s reflection 


LATEST TYPE OF CAR USED IN BROOKLYN 
Forlsafety and comfort nothing superior has been devised; it is the last 


word in street car construction 


and the sequel which‘follows is that the 
Transit Company and the property owners 
are, in effect, partners whose interests are 
largely identical and whose energies should 
be devoted to one common purpose: a 
general improvement of traction condi- 
tions. 

What traction facilities have done for 
Brooklyn and other cities of this country 
can never be fully realized. When the 
first railroad franchise was granted in 
Brooklyn, the population numbered less 
than 25,000, although the community had 
been settled for over 200 years. Today 
the Borough consists of 77 square miles 
with over 1,750,000 inhabitants in a 
greater city with approximately 5,000,000 
people. Every square mile of territory 
added and every thousand of population 
gained have been made possible by the 
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increased transportation facilities. Oric 
nally stage lines, then followed horse rai! 
roads, steam railroads, elevated stea: 
railroads, cable systems, electric surfa 
lines, elevated electric railroads, subway 
and bridges. This succession of transi: 
facilities always preceded the conversi: 
of farm lands into city lots, and the develop 
ment of waste places into thrifty manufa 
turing communities, and beautiful district 

There are men in official capacity wit 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Compar 
today who have watched this shifti: 
scene for a number of years. They hay 
seen men become fabulously rich as 
result of enhanced values which tractio 
facilities had created for real estate proper 
ties. They have seen unimportant manu 
facturing enterprises spring up in outlyin; 
districts on account of cheap land, and then 
develop into gigantic con 
cerns that paid big divi 
dends on millions of 
capitalization, all made pos 
sible through advantageou 
traction facilities created 
by the street railway 
companies. But there was 
another picture—one that 
memory recalls with hu- 
miliation. They have seen 
dozens of railway enter 
prises in Brooklyn struggk 
for a time and then be- 
come financial failures 
and disappointments... They have watched 
some of these unsuccessful companies 
become a part of a greater and stronger 
concern and then perplex the pur- 
chaser with difficult legal problems. 
They have also seen a hostile public and 
city administrations that imposed imprac 
ticable and almost impossible regulations 
and restrictions. But they, and their 
associates, have been inspired by hope and 
enthusiasm which have induced effort and 
energy, and they have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they were a part of a great 
transit organization that, notwithstanding 
financial failure and physical and political 
difficulties, has eventually made Brooklyn 
a beautiful place to live in and an advan- 
tageous Borough for business. 

Of all services in New York, with the 
exception of water supply, none is more 
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Brooklyn Rapid Transit Bureau of Medical Inspection 


mpletely interlinked with industry and 
rosperity than the street railway service. 
‘he supply of electric light or gas may 

discontinued for an hour, but its im- 
mediate effect would not be consequential; 
et let the wheels of transit stop for an 
hour and industrial paralysis begins its 
lemoralizing work. Let them stop for a 
month and practically all industry would 
ease. We seldom appreciate advantages 
until they have disappeared, nor do we ever 
reflect that back of the advantages, like 
treet railway service, stands an organiza- 
tion of wide-awake, alert men whoare giving 
their entire energies to provide an uninter- 
rupted service of the most satisfactory 
nature. They cannot relax 
in their efforts for an hour, 
nor do they think the time 
will ever come when they 
will regard their work as 
omplete. There is never 
. day that some new prob- 
lem does not demand a 
olution. 

There is a popular notion 
in Brooklyn, as elsewhere, 
that overcrowding the 
street cars at certain hours 
of the day must be suffi- 
cient to make railroad prop- 
erties gold mines.- This 
might be true if the roads 
were operated only in the 
rush hour periods, but inas- 
much as the cars must run 
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24 hours a day they must 
have a 24-hour investment 
charge, which makes quite 
a difference in the financial 
results. On a typical day 
in January, 1914, the sur- 
face lines of the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company 
provided 2,114,503 seats, 
and the traffic count showed 
1,343,435 passengers. On 
the elevated lines on a typi- 
cal January day, there were 
provided 583,540 seats, and 
520,885 passengers were car- 
ried. Thus it will be seen 
that the company has made 
provisions far in excess of 
the average requirements. 
Fourteen years ago the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company published some figures 
showing that the Company’s taxes averaged 
$2,200 per day. These figures were a 
revelation to the people of Brooklyn and 
excited much interest among municipalities 
and traction companies generally, and it 
was probably the first time that the heavy 
tax expense of a public utility corporation 
was brought to the attention of the people. 
Since that time it has been common for 
street railway companies to give this 
information to the public, and the state- 
ment that the tax burden of the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company amounts to near- 
ly $5,000 a day should attract more than 


PREPARED FOR ACCIDENTS 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit employes are instructed in proper way of raising 
an injured person 
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passing interest. In 1913, the Company 
paid in taxes to the city, state and nation, 
$1,770,317.95, which is at the rate of 
$4,850 a day. 

The burden of taxation upon the Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit Company has for years 
been more than its share of the total tax 
load and it has, to a considerable extent, 
crippled the Company’s ability to give the 
very best traction facilities and service. 


Inasmuch as the net retu 
per passenger was less th 
one per cent, it required 1 
transportation.of over 54) 
000 passengers each day 
yield profit enough to p 
the tax bills. 

But assuming there we 
no expenses whatever 
tracks, power-houses, c: 
and real estate had be 
given the Company by son 
philanthropic agency, a1 
entailed not a single coupor 
or guaranteed dividen 
check—if labor and mater 
al cost nothing, it woul 
still be necessary to carn 
133,000 passengers ever} 
day in the year to furnis! 
money to pay the taxes. 

Reasonable return upor 
the investment has been 
defined as a return that will 
enlist new capital to the 
amount required by the 
public necessities. If an 
established public servic: 
corporation is economically 
and honestly administered, 
as is admittedly the case of 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Corporation, and is not 
capitalized beyond the 
amount needed to construct 
and equip the properties, 
the general average price of 
its securities, sold during a 
period of years, determines 
accurately the reasonable- 
ness or unreasonableness of 
the earnings and should 
govern the matter of taxa- 
tion. Measured by this test 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
properties are bearing an unwarranted 
burden of taxation. 

It is not alone the railroad corporations 
that are affected by injudicious impo- 
sitions; they affect the interests of all the 
people in the great commercial district 
of Brooklyn. The interests of the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company and the people 
go hand in hand, and however much there 
may be failure of understanding in regard 
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In addition to carrying the people of Brooklyn, the company’s band often gives them sweet, inspiring music 
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to the rights and interests of each, yet it 
remains as a settled fact that one may not 
be injured without the other being also 
harmed. If the railroad properties are 
hampered and harassed by unjust or 
inequitable regulations or excessive taxes, 

people who depend upon them for 
transportation facilities must also suffer 
for lack of adequate service. 

If anything in the Borough of Brooklyn 

s experienced a healthy growth during 

te years, it is the number of transfers 
ssued by the Company. 
Before consolidation prac- 
tically no transfers were 
issued. In 1899, upwards 
of 41,000,000 were issued; 

1903, the number had 
grown to approximately 
70,000,000 and in 1913, 
151,316,687 were given. 

During the fiscal year 
ending June 9, 1914, the 
number of stockholders of 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company increased seventy 
per cent. On June 9, 1913, 
the number of stockholders 
was 3,709. On the same 
date, 1914, there were 6,319, 
an increase of 2,610. Today 
the company has 8,406 
stockholders. The increase 
is significant as it means 
the company enjoys in a greater degree 
than heretofore the confidence of investors. 

The car miles operated for each 100,000 
of population in 1893 were 3,500,000. Be- 
tween this date and 1913, the car capacity 
had increased over two hundred per cent 
on the surface lines and thirty per cent on 
the elevated lines and still the car miles 
operated per 100,000 of population in- 
creased to 4,100,000. 

Without the aid or compulsion of any 
state authority, the Brooklyn Rapid Tran- 
sit Company has for more than a dozen 
years consistently followed the unusual 
principle of putting into the physical 
property one hundred cents for every 
dollar of new securities sold to the public, 
although devotion to this principle has 
necessitated charging against earnings 
each year considerable discounts suffered 
in the sale of bonds. 
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The important factors inthe promising 
outlook of the company at present, are 
its economies of operation, concentration 
of car houses and shops, the centralizing 
of departments, the improved methods 
introduced in mechanical operation and 
handling of the system, and, above all,a 
management that is striving to improve 
the service and to merit the fullest confi- 
dence of the people in the community. 

The Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company 
has always taken a deep interest in the 


BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT BASEBALL TEAM 
During the season these employes creditably represent the company in 
New York baseball circles 


welfare of its employees. Its Employees’ 
Benefit Association was organized thirteen 
years ago, since which time it has per- 
formed valuable services both in the 
operation of a plan of life and health in- 
surance and in the general welfare field. 
Its membership is approximately 8,500, 
which, considering the fact that the total 
number of employees of the company is 
14,000, shows that great interest is taken 
in the work. From date of organization 
to June 30, 1914, it paid out in sick bene- 
fits, death benefits and medical services, 
$453,556.85. 

The Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company 
Benefit Association was one of the early 
organizations of this kind, and its plan 
has been adopted by many, organizations 
in this and foreign countries; in fact, 
the by-laws of many companies’ associa- 
tions are practically identical in language 
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with that of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company. 

While the original intention of the 
organizers of the association was that 
activities should be confined to relieving 
members who were disabled through sick- 
ness or injury, additional demands were 
early made upon the association and 
eventually it became a clearingyhouse for 
the welfare activities of the company itself, 


with the inevitable 
sult that the organiz 
tion ran to increase in 
deficit, which was pa 
by the railway cor 
pany. 

On January 1, 19! 
a readjustment of 
accounting between t] 
Employees’ Benefit A 
sociation and the Bro 
lyn Rapid Transit Cor 
pany was put into effe: 
under which the con 
pany assumed the su; 
port of such activiti 
as properly belong 
the company’s welfar 
department, leaving tl 
insurance fund in a self 
sustaining condition. A 
that time an office w 
created known as Wel 
fare Administrator, an 
George W. Edward 
who has been actively 
engaged in the Benefi 
Association, was place 
in charge. 

On January 1, 1915 
the system of compul 
sory medical inspectior 
was put into effect, and 
free medical attention 
for employees excused 
on account of sicknes 
applied to nearly ten 
thousand men in the 
operating department. 
The first year’s result 
were very gratifying for 
a comparison of records 
with the previous year 
showed that the time 
lost on account of ill- 
ness had been reduced fully twenty-four 
per cent, if not more. 

The medical inspection bureau is sup 
ported entirely by the company, and 
is without cost to the employees. It has 
been discovered that the bureau creates 
greater efficiency and ahigher degree of earn- 
ing capacity on the part of employees. It 
is received with favor by the workmen, 
and seems to be a great stride in an 
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tant economic direction. The com- 
ny states that free medical service will 
permanent feature of its organization. 
n January 1, 1910, the Brooklyn Rapid 
ransit Company established a system 
pensions which has called forth many 
rable comments from the workmen 
New York, and the public press. Any 
ployee who has reached 
age of seventy years, 
ether incapacitated or 
and any employe who 
reached the age of sixty- 
to sixty-nine years, both 
isive, and who has be- 
ne incapacitated, shall 
entitled to a pension as 
ws: If in the continued 
rvice of the system for a 
riod of thirty-five years or 
re, fifty per cent of the 
erage monthly wages re- 
ved during the ten years 
mediately preceding re-. pec 
tirement; if in the continual Se the 
rvice for thirty years and 
; than thirty-five years, 
forty per cent of the month- 
ly pay; if in service for twenty-five years 
and less than thirty years, thirty per cent 
his average monthly wages would be 
iid. Any employee who has not reached 
the age of sixty-five years, but who has 
been in the service of the company for at 
least thirty years, and who has become 
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incapacitated may be recommended for 
retirement. The minimum pension is 
twenty dollars per month. 

There are now eighty-three employees 
of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company 
on the pension list, and the amount paid 
to these pensioned employees aggregates 
$30,000 a year. The company pays out 


“fee. 


BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT CLUB HOUSE 
Contains every convenience which corporations have devised for the 
comfort and pleasure of the employes 


$13,000 a year for medical attendance, 
and it donates $18,000 a year for welfare 
work, such as clubhouse expenses, amuse- 
ments and other incidentals for the bene- 
fit of employees. It will thus be seen that 
the company pays out over $60,000 a year 
for general welfare work. 
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The first party of painted savages who raised a few huts upon 
the Thames did not dream of the London they were creating, or know 
that in lighting the fire on their hearth they were kindling one of the 


great foci of Time. 


. . All the grand agencies which the progress 
of mankind evolves are formed in the same unconscious way. 


They 


are the aggregate result of countless single wills, each of which, thinking 
merely of its own end, and perhaps fully gaining it, is at the same time 
enlisted by Providence in the secret service of the world.—James 


Martineau. 
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Mothers Medicine 
Bottle on the Shelf 


by Joe Mitchell Chapple 


HE longer we live the more fixed 
becomes the conviction that the 
world is governed by sentiment 
and impressions. The memory 

of the scenes of our childhood retains an 
influence upon individual life, even in the 
whirling activities of later years. We are 
prone to look upon all new things as prog- 
ress, but a thoughtful review of the past 
is likely to suggest that we are not always 
wise in overlooking some of the rugged, 
common-sense methods of living that 
nurtured the bone and sinew of the men 
and women who accomplished things. 
There is the one proposition of human 
nature that must always be met in solving 
problems old or new. The comprehensive 
knowledge of human nature revealed in 
the parables and narratives of the Bible 
brings us back to the real essence of life 
in all its phases. The supreme purpose of 
an individual in the effort to win fame, 
wealth, knowledge or achievement, is 
centered in the word “happiness,” a word 
that in itself suggests “fortune,”’ and may 
be even tinged with what is called “luck,” 
but represents the almost universal termi- 
nal point of human effort. 

We are moving swiftly in these times, 
but have kept busy betimes reforming 
things in every direction. Each generation 
properly comes forward with new ideas of 
progress, and some are prone to push aside 
all the notions of father and mother as 
“old fogyish.” The person who feels that 
his own ideas are the only ideas to be 
tolerated in these enlightened times, 


becomes a fanatic, and fanatics seldo: 

accomplish enduring results. They often 
fan the embers of hate with the belief that 
they and their adherents alone encompas 
the fires of righteousness, but seldom out 
last a brief career of misdirected or mi 

chievous energy. 

Surveying the field of crusades past and 
present in the light of what permanent 
good is accomplished, we wonder if we do 
not take ourselves and our pet notion 
entirely too seriously at times. Som 
become obsessed with the idea that their 
own ideas are the court of last resort for 
not only themselves but for humanity at 
large. After a few decades of experienc: 
in direct contact with people—real, live, 
breathing individuals—we come to believe 
that there is not much difference, after all, 
between the men who are fighting with a 
bitterness nothing short of murderous 
purpose in business and political matters, 
and that of the sincere but deluded Turk 
in his cry of ‘Death to the Christian Dogs!” 

Is it not time for individuals to sit down 
now and then, and calmly and consider 
ately realize that they are made of the 
same dust, the same flesh, the same sinew, 
of which other individuals are composed? 
The poet Pope insisted that “the proper 
study of mankind is man.” Are we study- 
ing man in these days of enlightenment? 
Are we not simply harking back to the 
same old buccaneering spirit, swaggering 
about with a sword and pistols, ready to 
fight at the least provocation, in business 
and in politics, if it will add a halo to our 
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as ¢ crusader? A modern soldier of 
ne may be in some cases a writer or 
r who carries a cane instead of a 
rd as sidearms and a vitriolic pen. In 
eart is a curdling hatred of some fan- 
wrong. His vanity may have been 
g by some individual who has grown 
t and strong. The writer may have a 
m of eminence that he feels can only be 
hed by trampling down and carrying 
is belt the scalp of someone whom he 
declared is a public enemy. He has 
ided that the high court of his verdict 
ne shall decide the fate of others, and 
hopes and strives for the distinction of 
lership in order to satisfy the primal 
tinct of revenge. 

When the glow of the crusader comes 
upon us, we are apt to feel that we are 
emulating the example of Lincoln or some 
other great leader. That is the time to 

ly the life of Lincoln in order to realize 
why Lincoln was great. He believed in 
the people. His addresses were personal 
questions and appeals. He asked them 
questions and answered questions. He 
tempered his arguments with toleration 
and despite the cruel, unjust and merciless 
attacks of those about him, who were 
actuated with a fanaticism at times that 
almost approached that of the Moslem, he 
stood firmly planted on the proposition 
that the plain people were first of all just 
and fair, and that a good cause often 
suffered more from unbridled passion in 
its ranks than from the assaults of the 
enemy. 


successful 


re reviewing the careers of 

men, it is interesting to go back to the 
influences that blazed their path to achieve- 
ment and made possible their seven-league 
leaps forward that brought the measure 


of When Lincoln 
stood at the grave of his mother and said, 
“All that I am or ever hope to be I owe to 
my mother,” he echoed a sentiment that 
found a response in every human being who 
has ever known a mother’s love. Picture 
the homes of these boys and girls in the 
ountry, sturdy and racy of the soil, who, 
in the arduous and trying struggles of 
early life were preparing themselves for 
the swirl and stress of later responsibilities; 
who possessed the endurance and the plain, 


overwhelming success. 
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rugged common sense that enabled them 
to survive the storms and eddies of passion. 
There still remains a fascination in the 
memory of these pioneer homes and all 
that they contained. The old kitchen 
where mother labored, the old pump, wash- 
tub, woodbox, tea-kettle, the willow-pat- 
tern plates in the pantry, the old churn, 
the clock, the almanac—it is a scene that 
is associated with the first act in the life 
of many men who have been leaders in 
the real progress of the race. 

On a shelf in that isolated old farm 
home, far away from the city or village, 
stood mother’s medicine bottle. A family, 
perhaps, of nine, ten and twelve children 
were reared to sturdy manhood and woman- 
hood. 
have produced results in the sons and 
daughters that make one stop and reflect 
upon the fundamental ideals that always 
have and always will remain the basis of 
getting the most out of life. 

The vogue of woman’s attire sweeps 
from the clinging Egyptian’ skirt to the 
sweeping expanse of crinoline, from the 
puffed sleeves of a few years ago to the 
bare shoulders of today, from the high- 
necked dresses of the Elizabethan period 
to the decollete translucent robings of 
today. The notions of life in one genera- 
tion vary from one extreme to another. 
As sons succeed fathers, so the daughters 
take the place of mothers in the homes. 

The memories and career of the brave 
and helpful mother who was able to meet 
and combat the nerve-racking exactions 
of rearing a family from the cradle until 
they left the maternal roof, still remain a 
national inspiration. There was no doctor 
to consult by telephone, and she used the 
herbs and the medicines that she knew 
helped to protect and save her children. 
Standing at the bedside of a loved one, 
the mother often interpreted nature’s 
secrets that baffled scientists, and was 
satisfied with nothing less than saving her 
loved ones. God provided the mother with 
an intuition in the preservation of the race 
and in the protection of her offspring, 
because she had not only the natural 
instincts, but the mind, heart and intelli- 
gence of a human being. Is it logical to 
believe that all things that have contrib- 
uted to the rearing of large families and 
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to nurturing a type of men and women 
who have achieved great things in life, is 
to be swept aside in the fervor of com- 
mercialized agitation for new things? We 
occasionally go back to ancient volumes 
to appreciate the fact that wisdom has 
existed in previous ages, and again we go 
back to the mothers who have reared 
children to teach those who are to assume 
the responsibilities of a home and family. 
The work of our forbears can be studied 
to advantage without reflecting in the 
earnest purpose of those who see progress 
only in change. In the isolation of the 
laboratory and the library, and in the stress 
of hospital service, there may be things 
necessary to know in the rearing of strong 
men and women that may be overlooked 
even by doctors and scientists with ad- 
vanced ideas. Shall we thrust aside all 
humble practical experience with a sneer, 
and join with those who would cast out 
mother’s Bible from the library, and 
riother’s notions of hygiene, medicines, 
and regimen, although some of them may 
have been proven erroneous? Are we to 
forget that there still remain millions of 


people in this country who are living under 
nearly the same conditions as that of our 
mothers of fifty years ago? 


SENSATIONAL agitation against 

patent medicines because of the ex- 
istence of fake nostrums, that even now 
are under the regulation and surveillance 
of federal authorities, will never sweep 
mother’s tried and tested medicine bottle 
from the shelf. There are mothers today 
who cannot afford the luxury of a phy- 
sician for every ailment, and there are 
young fathers enslaved for years by debts 
from illness and doctors’ bills. 

The agitation in New York City and 
other states, against patent medicines 
without discrimination, is revealing a 
situation that the American people will not 
tolerate. The sense of fair play is deep- 
seated and to indiscriminately classify 
every proprietary medicine as a nostrum 
and a dangerous foe to life and health, is an 
insult to the intelligence of the people and 
a defiance of the verdict of American 
women who have tested certain remedies 
and expressed a faith and conviction in 
the results that is impressive. When a 
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physician writes a prescription that 
vides a cure for certain conditions 
general purposes that has proven succ: 
ful, tried and tested, why should not 
poor people of the country be given 
benefit of that remedy in the form « 
popular medicine? The evidence is 
overwhelming to contravert the proposit 
that mother’s medicine bottle has 
beneficial place in the American home. 

When the Ways and Means Commit 
at a recent hearing were discussing 
War Tax Bill, it was discovered by 
Congressman that it would be danger 
to impose undue and heavy taxation up 
the poor man’s medicine—in other wor 
upon patent remedies. This was a mat 
that vitally affected the average man wi 
moderate income, and _ especially 
farmer who lived where a doctor’s vi 
meant the cost of a horse or cow. Their 
condition will not permit frequent 
employing a doctor and paying out fan 
prices for prescriptions to provide for every 
ailment in the household. The experiet 
in thousands of humble homes indicates 
that the more the children have the care 
and treatment of their mothers with th: 
medicine bottle on the shelf instead of 
using the telephone to consult a doctor, 
the more self-reliance is developed and the 
health of the family is assured. 

In looking over some of the literature of 
various proprietary medicines, one is con- 
vinced that the testimony, sentiment, and 
convictions of the people in matters con- 
cerning their own health and the results 
that they feel and experience, is a better 
safeguard of public welfare than theorized 
and commercialized campaigns against the 
very medicines that have elicited the testi- 
mony of which any physician might be 
proud. 

The tendency to visit upon all “patent 
medicines” the iniquities of a few, is 
equivalent to spreading an alarm of 
infectious disease covering every home in 
the city, where only one or two are infected. 
Every individual must be given credit for 
knowing something about himself, and he 
knows that he cannot eat certain things 
that agree with others, and what might 
cure him may not help another, and this 
attempt to alarm people with some newly- 
discovered danger, and legislate against it 
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\iscriminately for the purpose of destroy- 
legitimate business and enhancing the 
nue of organized professions, is nothing 

rt of scattering firebrands. Year after 

r the legislative calendars of the various 

es are burdened with new bills and 
endments on the subject of medicines 
nd the medical profession, and an exami- 
ion of some of the proposed legislation 
these subjects in eertain states would 
pear absolutely ludicrous if it were not 

t their effect would be so mischievous. 
ese measures are oftentimes introduced 
good faith by legislators who have 

en misinformed as to the facts and 
nditions. They desire to do the right 
ng by their constituency but uncon- 
usly lend themselves to professional 
en who try to use legislation to pro- 
te profit and revenues, which legitimate 
iness would not dare to undertake, 
lizing that advertising and exploitation 

re the regular channels of trade. While 
people may favor this or that fad, be- 
lieving in the virtues of certain proprie- 
tary medicines to relieve illness and cure 
disease cannot be shaken in the minds of 
those who have obtained relief from suffer- 
The established experiences of modern 
business points to the increasing develop- 
ment of the proprietary medicine business 
to a point where people can use their own 
intelligence and knowledge along hygienic 
and preventive lines, and procure their 
remedies from houses of established and 
unassailable reputation. The average 
person ought to know almost as much 
about his own simple ailments as the doctor 
can tell him, for the doctor’s conclusions 
are based largely on what he is told by the 
patient. ‘The barbaric belief in the 
mysterious incantations of the medicine- 
man have passed, and generations of 
effort and research have not yet developed 
an exact science in therapeutics. The aver- 
age American will continue to have faith 
in the medicine that will help him, and 
go to the doctor when he thinks it advisable, 
but any concerted campaign intended to 
coerce the people into going often to the 
doctors and denying them the right of a 
self-diagnosis is repugnant to the spirit of 
the average American. The patent medi- 
cine bogy is rapidly becoming a phantom 
of the past, and the people have awakened 
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to the fact that “muck-raking” is inspired 
in the professions, as well as for political 
effect. 

The people are not yet ready to permit 
any organized profession to monopolize 
all the revenue that may accrue from 
many minor ailments of humanity. Liberty 
and independence in the control of their 
homes is just as dear to the people today, 
and families, as it was in 1776. The ten- 
dency to over-regulate to the point of 
tyranny is resented. The people will still 
continue to have faith in those doctors 
who have faith in them, and practise their 
profession with the earnest purpose of 
alleviating the ills and sufferings of their 
patients and offer freely and unreservedly 
their services in preventing disease from a ~ 
standpoint of unselfish public spirit. The 
danger that threatens is not from doctors 
as individuals, but from the machinations 
of organizations founded for monopolistic 
and selfish purposes. 

The time has never existed and never 
will, when all people can agree upon every 
detail involved in the pursuit of happiness 
and health, but fortunately the world is 
progressing in providing the public with 
information that contributes to the pre- 
vention of disease, and if patent medicines 
are ever eliminated it will come through 
a process of education rather than co- 
ercion. 


HY is it not possible to discuss these 
vexatious questions in a calm and 


considerate manner? Let every medicine 
offered to the public be kept under the 
strict regulation of the federal authorities 
and encourage rather than handicap the 
exploitation and sale of medicines that 
have proven and tested merit. Mother 
did not hesitate to tell her neighbor about 
the medicine that she had tried with good 
results. In fact, many doctors have 
written prescriptions that are nothing more 
or less than a patent medicine, even as 
they often exhibit a “placebo” or inert 
pill or potion to appease the desire for 
treatment of a patient who needs only rest 
and regimen. When manufactured and 
prepared in large quantities the economies 
introduced in preparing food and other 
necessities are carried out in the sale and 
use of standard medicines. 
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Go into any home in the United States 
of America and you will find certain medi- 
cines ready for emergencies, and who could 
possibly compute the millions of serious 
cases of illness and accidents that have been 
prevented by having this medicine right 
in the family closet? Any attempt to 
indiscriminately interfere with the rights 
of the people to possess in their own homes 
their own choice of medicines tested and 
proved, free from poisonous or dangerous 
ingredients, will awaken the mother-spirit 
of America which provides this protection 
for her family. The visions of the old home 
and of mother’s medicine bottle and the 
healthy, rugged family that gathered about 
the table for three meals a day, is a picture 
in itself that protests against legislation 
and agitation that would enact arbitrary 
laws that would inevitably breed anemic 
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and feeble children. The mother’s 
and privilege to rear and develop her 
children in her own way through th 
of remedies which her own instinct 
experience has proven to be benefici 
a basic and sacred right of woman 
supersedes all other claims, even th 
the sovereign ballot itself. If this agit 
were put into its true form, declaring 
mother’s medicine must go, and the ; 
man must never hope for any rer 
except that derived from a physi 
prescription or a public dispensary, t 
would be a public remonstrance as « 
whelming and universal as the sentin 
associated with the old home and 
practical experience of millions of Amer 
women who will never be driven to ba 


from their homes the little fortress of + 


medicine closet. 


OLD GLORY 


EE in the banner’s splendor bright 
The crimson, white and blue unite, 
And ’mong the undulating bars 


Gleam, honor’s light, 


the twinkling stars, 


Till blest to sight and pure as gold, 
The flag, “Old Glory,” is unrolled. 


O’er all the land, on every sea, 
Floats light this ensign of the free, 
And guided by its lambent light, 
Our young republic, in the right, 
Leads ever onward, stern arrayed, 
And wielding Freedom’s battle-blade. 


—William Lightfoot Visscher, in “Poems of the South.” 
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Ny by Pierre N. Beringer NI 
ny) eo 
UK Prosperity is business good health. Everyone wants good Is 
pi business and physical health, but everyone does not set about Ny 
my obtaining it in the right way. The systematic work of the WY 
us great physicians and surgeons of the world has eliminated NA 
(ps disease, has made surgery more merciful and bearable, but this he 
YES was brought about and is being brought about only through a Ve 
7 universal exchange of ideas and by sloughing off the things NY 
NZ that are known to be bad, and retaining those that are known Ma 
e, to be good. fee 
AN Yellow fever has been conquered by science and organiza- (v7) 
NZ} tion. Smallpox has been eliminated through consistent organ- ssh 
ry ized effort, not so much by the use of vaccine as by the adoption uN 
Ve of modern rules for cleanliness of communities. A) 
WS And so it is with a number of other diseases. A little while Vy 
Xe) ago the business life of this great country was very ill, and the ‘ont 
x doctors tinkered about it with all sorts of remedial and experi- ANS 
1\) mental legislation. AY 
Wy We have dug back into the statutes of the papyrus age of Zh 
\ Egypt for some ‘‘new” law to make financiers good. We have to 
Y adopted expedients thrown out as fallacies in the days of Plato, Ny 
but, owing to a very strong constitution, Uncle Sam’s business AN 

is still alive and kicking, and the empyricist physicians and oe 
NV surgeons who physicked the body politic and cut at it are WV) 
ey gradually being eliminated and the great business body of the NA, 


nation is realizing that all Business NEEDS IS GOOD 


NS 
Pod 


COMMON HORSE SENSE, education, and organization to ry 
NZ save him from his tormentors. AN 
NY] It was his business organization that had the ‘‘mollygrubs.”’ Nf 
iS It is up to the business man to organize and see to it that opti- Y ‘4 
aN mism takes the place of pessimism. It is up to the business man ie 
Z"\ and his organizations to see to it that the awful drugging of NA 
i, Uncle Sam with too much Law be stopped, and that Nature V’ 7 
NY; be given a chance. Uncle Sam has been left to the Doctor Wy 
\/ Politician, the Doctor Agitator, the Doctor Union Labor, the (0 
mY Doctor Muck-Raker, and a host of others, and the cure-all was 22 
UN Law and then more Law until the patient was nigh physicked Y) 
(S) to death! ul j 
4 Give Business a chance—fresh air. Take the chains off o 
ay the legs of Business, let him have exercise! Stop giving him 4@e 
PY Law as a medicine and give him Common Sense! #\ 
es Then Business good health will come back, and that is bi 
AX PROSPERITY! a 
WN V4 
VA RC 
e 4 ’ D 
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ae again, eh?” sighed the 
manuscript editor as she 

glanced up brusquely from 
a desk littered with manu- 
scripts that had ac- 
cumulated during a 
stressful period of other 
work. Standing on the 
threshold was a visitor, the man whom 
she had always held responsible for 
the worn appearance of the door mat 
before the editorial office, so frequently 
did. he appear. Under his arm was the 
same familiar bundle of papers, dingier 
than ever, from much handling, and now 
growing ragged at the edges. Well did 
the editor know what matter it contained. 
Several years before she had read the 
original story and had heartlessly refused 
it. Many visits since that far-off time had 
accustomed her to the process of rejection, 
and she was about to send her caller away 
again with the same stereotyped refusal, 
but something in the attitude of the author 
gripped her attention, and to his utter 
surprise she motioned him to a conference. 
What touched her calloused heart she can- 
not to this day explain. Perhaps she felt 
that her judgment in the cub days may 
have been at fault, and that she might 
have refused a nugget of gold, thinking it 
worthless dross. And perhaps the per- 
sistence of the writer confirmed her in this 
idea. At any rate she had relented, and 
almost before the visitor sat down, she 
was glancing over the manuscript which 
he so timidly passed her. Surely this was 
not the same story she had read so long ago! 








She kept on and on, growing more and n 
absorbed. Time seemed to have softened 
the crudities and incompleteness of you'! 
and the story unfolding itself before her 
now interested mind was surely worthy of 
editorial consideration. 

This time the author, who, by the way, 
begged the favor of remaining anonymous, 
left the sanctum leaving behind him the 
cherished child of his brain. The editor 
enthusiastically prepared the revised serial 
for the printer, hurried the staff artist to 
make the illustrations, and the Na 
TIONAL presents to its readers this 
month the result of their combined efforts 
“Boss Bart, Politician,” a story of love and 
politics and the grace of gratitude. The 
editors are anxiously awaiting the verdict 
of the NATIONAL’s many readers. Write 
in and tell them what you personally think 
of Elbert, Bart Waldie, and the young 
school teacher, Agnes. 

* * * 

F one were asked the names of the 

most indispensable books of the modern 
editorial office or library, “Who’s Who 
in America” would be among the first 
mentioned. 

The little red book first published by 
A. N. Marquis & Co. years ago, has grown 
to bulky proportions until now it is looked 
upon as one of the most comprehensive, 
complete, and accurate lists of celebrated 
people in the United States and the most 
veritable standard text-book of its kind. 
It gives in succinct form the information 
desired for almost any purpose. Not only 
does it contain the biographical notes but 
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FRONT VIEW OF NEW CONSTRUCTION FRAME OF 


lso the addresses of the various authors 

ind celebrities in the United States, and 

is likely that no book has been more 
frequently referred to for addresses than 
the “Who’s Who in America.” 

I can recall how this book started years 
igo in a modest way, but it was started 
with the right purpose and along the right 
lines, and its success and evolution is no 
surprise, especially to those who have used 
it from year to year. 

When a picture of President Wilson was 
taken in his office it was discovered that 
one of the few books on his desk was 
“Who’s Who in America,” and it certainly 
does behoove the President, with his many 
appointments about him, to know just 
“who is who.” It was indeed appropriate 
that the President’s picture should be taken 


THE BAUER PIANO 

with “Who’s Who in America,” lying 
invitingly and serenely upon the table. 
There are those who insist that ‘“Who’s 
Who in America,” is as thoroughly up-to- 
date as the official Congressional Directory. 
In fact, the making of such a book is 
almost one continuous process. Altera- 
tions are made with each recurring week 
and month of the year, and ‘‘Who’s Who 
in America,” has become an indispensable 
book. Its red covers have a sort of sociable 
way of looking you in the face when you 
are at a loss to know an address or to know 
something about some person in the general 
course of reading or editorial work. 

The American ‘‘Who’s Who in America,” 
is a little broader in its conception than 
that of its English predecessor, and the very 
fact that it is built upon the American plan 
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has made it not only of more value to 
Americans, but to the thousands who use it 
abroad, for it is distinctly national in its 
character and scope. 

Messrs. A. N. Marquis & Company are 
certainly to be congratulated upon the 
steady and persistent growth and develop- 
ment of “‘Who’s Who in America,” and 
that it may continue to thrive and prosper 
is but the echo of the wish of those who use 
and consult it, and even if it shows the 
liberal proportions of a dictionary, we will 
not cavil or complain, for we know that 
under all circumstances ‘“‘Who’s Who in 
America” is complete and final up to the 
day and date inscribed. 


* * * 


HE 1 
1 ] + P yee - Pt Tt e 1 I > 
lookout for something new, and the 
year 1914 has witnessed a radical change 
in the construction of pianos that has 
attracted widespread attention, and was 
evolved by Mr. William H. Bauer, who was 
born in Chicago forty-four years ago and 


alter 


usical world is always on the 


attending a manual training school, 


traveled in Europe and entered the piano 


factory located in Chicago and owned by 


his father. 


The over strung scale of pianos today 
is about the same as it was fifty years ago, 
and the efforts of leading piano-makers to 
eliminate unevenness in the different 
registers, the false harmonies and other 
faults have resulted in a tremendous 


improvement in tonal results. Mr. Bauer’s 
invention which embraces a skeleton plate 
that is self sustaining and does not depend 
upon a wooden back or post has been pat- 
ented in the United States and all the coun- 
tries of Europe. Being strong enough to 
stand the strain of the strings without 
reinforcement, the improvement of this 
open construction of the iron frame does 
with all obstructions to the free 
vibration of the sound board. In fact, it 
somehow seems as radical an improvement 
as the invention of open plumbing for 
residences. 

The absence of metallic quality in the 
tone is due to the open rigid iron frame 
which offers less obstruction to the vibra- 
tions of the strings and sound board than 
the old flat, iron frame and other flat 
surfaces which cover an area many times 


away 
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greater than the sound board, and gi 
to the strings much more free acti 
allowing them to vibrate to the ful 
extent. 

Mr. Bauer has utilized two bridges, . 
on the sound board and the other out 
of the plate. Connecting these two bri 
is a series of maple ‘tone posts,” wl 
with the pressure of the strings ad 
makes a very strong construction 
retains all of its resonant and plea 





tones. 
The tone of this new piano prod 
wonderful sweetness and purity, f1 


vibrant and full of life. By striking 


keys hard, one only adds volume 
the tone and no matter how hard 
keys are struck, it does not dest: 


nor injure in the least the purity of 
tone. 

This unique piano has attracted a gr 
deal of attention among piano maker 
musicians and American manufacturer 
and its innovations are more striking a1 
distinctive than anything introduced 
Europe for some years. 


* * * 


NE of the most remarkably ir 

teresting persons that it has beet 
my pleasure to meet this season is Juli 
Dean. Plain and unassuming in manne! 
the great success she has attained 1 
the “Law of the Land” and 
previous productions has in no 
changed her. She has a more broad 
ened viewpoint possibly from the wonder 
ful association with one of the greatest 
minds in the world, transmitted through 
his works to the public. 

Mr. Broadhurst has put a soul in “Mrs. 
Harding” that lives, and I believe no 
other could so draw out the finer qualities 
of that character as has Julia Dean. Her 
work is that of a great artist. She lives 
her parts; she suffers all the sorrows and 
ill treatment that Mr. Broadhurst has 
placed in this woman, and when she comes 
off from the scene, she is still sobbing, 
because of her great emotion. Yes, to my 
mind, Miss Dean’s work is that 
great master. She is wonderfully artisti 
to her very fingertips and exquisitely 
feminine. 

To see Miss Dean across the footlights, 


also i 


way 





of a 

















“HAS ANY ONE HERE SEEN BUNNY” 


us moving p.cture star finds shaving with an ordinary razor an arduous 


there is so much territory to cover." He uses his safety in much 
Iowa farmer would use a mowing machine 





un lert iking | 
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through the mist of tears that have volun- to say anything for publication, if 
tarily found their way to your eyes, you please.” 

at once imagine her a regal person, hard “T’m not,” I frankly admitted, “‘y: 

to approach and possibly cold and indiffer- charming as you are; just keep on talk 
ent. But when I was very unceremoniously it’s your personality I want to k: 
introduced to her, just as she came off about.” And she smiled one of those a 
from the third act of “Law of the Land,” able smiles as only Julia Dean can. 

Our conversation drifted from show 
motors, stock engagements, and—by 
way—that reminds me of a funny 
incident she told me of while playin; 
stock several years ago. She chanced 
get off a surface car one evening in ft 
of the theatre and stepped on these 1i 
sharp pointed pebbles that are pla 
on the streets before paving; her an 
turned and she broke all of the little bo: 
in her ankle. She was laid up for ei; 
or ten weeks with this very painful bri 
Well, being a tremendous favorite in 
community, she received all the lovi 
care and attention that could possibly 
given anyone. On her return to the co 
pany, her opening bill was ‘‘Sunday,”’ t 
play made famous by Miss Barrymo 
As you all know, the first entrance 
“Sunday” is down a few steps, and sh« 
supposed to turn her ankle and fall, ar 
her first word is “damn.” Well, M 
Dean’s accident being so recent, and th 
being her first appearance since, they 
thought that she had hurt herself agai: 
it seemed so real; there was much « 
citement out front. Miss Dean says: 
was so funny, they really thought I had 
hurt myself again, and it took them som: 
time to gain their composure.” Funny 
things happen every day on the stag 
some of them are realities, too, and th 
audience are never any the wiser. 

She says her one hobby is riding in th 
park; she adores it, “even late at night 

JULIA DEAN after my work I drive in the park for the 
air, the night, the gloriousness of it all 
why—w-h-y—lI never met a more charm-_ works like magic, and oh, I rest ever so 
ing person, more gracious of manner and much better. Do I like pictures? Well 
fairly bubbling over with personality. r-a-t-h-e-r. I do love to fuss around i: 
“Come right in and have a seat,” she my apartment and arrange draperies, an 
smiled, even if there were great big tears hang a picture in a new place and fix up 
in her eyes from the scene just finished; things differently; one would really ima 
“sit there, that chair is more comfortable; ine I would move every six weeks I lov 
you don’t mind if I fix my makeup a bit, to fix up things so, but I don’t. I hav 
playing these sobby parts keeps one con- lived in the same place for seven years, 
stantly freshening up their makeup. Iam and—” 
awfully glad to see you, but don’t ask me “Stand by, Miss Dean, for the last act” 


Photo by White 
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hat was the call boy, so I knew my visit 
at an end. But I shall never forget 
lia Dean, and from the deluge of tele- 
‘ams and letters pinned on her walls, 
ived possibly on opening night, I don’t 
nk anyone else has. Her lovely face 
| mellow voice and delightful person- 
y shall linger always in my memory. 
e having talked to me is just like the 
ising of exquisite music. 
- . * 
NI )W comes a trade prophet who shows 
!‘ that the diamond market flashed a 
recast of the war in Europe. For over 
o years past the diamond trade, which 
to 1912 had witnessed a continued 
rease of production, sales and prices, 
; fallen behind in demand for the fin- 
ished stones, while the production has been 
mewhat increased. In January last, 
four thousand cutters of brilliants 
, Amsterdam were idle, and fifty-three 
r cent of the cutters and polishers of 
rough diamonds were out of work. 
This decline is attributed to the Balkan 
War, and grave complications in Europe 
ulting therefrom, with the disturbances 
Mexico and unfavorable business in the 
United States and Canada. 
A prominent New Yorker visiting Am- 
terdam last July, where ten thousand 
diamond cutters and polishers reside, said 
“There is no market at all for small dia- 
monds and but few of any kind are called 
for. My firm will not buy to any extent, 
ntil the outlook is more encouraging.” 
History repeats itself. Since two genera- 
tions ago there was a decline in the demand 
for diamonds and again (in the fifties) a 
iecline in the demand for gold, followed in 
later years by a tremendous fall in silver. 
Since then the yield of the diamond 
mines of South Africa has been far greater 
than the demand; yet the market has been 
o “maintained” that until two or three 
years ago people actually bought diamonds 
an investment, and they steadily rose 
in price. Now the yield has been increased 
/y new mines in German East Africa, and 
the vogue of the diamonds has come to the 
point when the, cost of the necessities of 
life and social and business conditions have 
greatly reduced the number of potential 
diamond buyers, and the man who wishes 
to “hock” or sell his diamonds finds that 
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they are a drug on the market; when it 
is food or real money that is needed. 
” - * 

Nhs investigation of methods used in 

the United States and elsewhere in 
teaching illiterate men and women to read 
and write, and in inducing those of meagre 
education to extend their knowledge of 
subjects pertaining to their individual 
welfare, etc., and to devise efficient and 
economical methods for teaching such 
adult illiterates, is the object of a bill 
introduced in Congress by Representative 
Abercrombie, of Alabama. 

It called for an appropriation of $200,000 
to cover investigations up to 1925, inclusive. 

No part of these sums is to be paid to 
teachers or school officers in any state or 
territory and the work of.the commission 
is not to extend its co-operation into any 
state, territory or the District of Columbia 
without the written consent or invitation 
of the chief school authorities. 

This is an important movement, but the 
amounts appropriated, unless they are 
simply to be applied to the payment of 
salaried investigators, and the publication 
of a June report, is altogether inadequate. 
Even the largest sum would not pay for 
effective circularization of all states and 
territories in which work of this kind should 
be done during the long period provided. 
It may be intended to enlarge these 
appropriations as soon as the results from 
practical work already begun without 
government aid can be used to evidence 
its need and value, but a systematic in- 
vestigation during the period named 
would result in establishing school mission- 
aries in the city and country wildernesses, 
where illiterates, both native and foreign, 
abound and would appreciate and be 
benefited by the simplest form of education. 

* + * 
OESN’T sound very pleasant—a real 
snake story—but we must have 
variety. It has been said there are no 
snakes in Ireland, but another portion of 
the British Empire claims a distinction for 
snakes that makes up for what Ireland lacks. 

“You have many dangerous serpents in 
India?” My Hindoo acquaintance nodded 
gravely at the Washington monument and 
seemed for a moment to struggle with pain- 
ful thoughts. 
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“Yes, sir,” he said quietly, “the deaths 
from the venom of dangerous snakes in 
India have, during my own short life (I 
am only thirty years old), exceeded that 
of the losses in the war. Three quarters 
of a million of human beings, averaging 
nearly sixty-three thousand every month, 
besides myriads of domestic animals, are 
killed every year. 

“Ny people dress very lightly and the 
poor seldom or never have any covering 
on the ankles and feet. In some districts 
the snakes are everywhere. In the jungle 
the great King Cobra sometimes grows 
to the length of fifteen feet, and will often 
attack and sometimes pursue a helpless 
victim, moving over the ground with a 
speed exceeding that of any horse, and 
climbing trees and rocks with equal facility. 
He is both a venomous snake and a con- 
strictor, and can slay and swallow a boy 
or girl with ease. The smaller cobra is less 
disposed to attack and in many places is 
fed and allowed to occupy a certain den 
within the limits of the village, while even 
the houses and granaries of the people are 
more or less infested by these and other 
snakes.” 

Many are bitten in their houses or while 
asleep in the open, during sultry nights, 
by serpents which take refuge in the walls 
and roofs, or seek rats, mice and insects 
on which they prey, and as millions con- 
sider it a sin to kill them, and especially 
the cobras, very little is done to reduce 
their numbers. 

The British government has long since 
offered tempting bounties for their destruc- 
tion, and has perfected serums from the 
venoms of the cobra, and of the so-called 
“Russell’s viper,’’ which, if injected into 
the blood in time, are certain cures for the 
bite of the variety of serpents from which 
the anti-venom is procured, for it seems 
that a cobra cannot kill one of its own spe- 
cies by its fangs, although it can destroy 
a snake of any other species. 

Other cures are sometimes effective, 
but the people are slow to accept European 
remedies when they consider the creature 
that slays them to be the especial favorite 
of their gods; and in very many cases an 
English doctor is many miles away. So 
they die by thousands, and with every year 
the number of victims increases, as the 
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reclamation and culture of jungle 
side invades the haunts of these sil 
treacherous slayers of man and beas' 


* x * 

HE premier of comic operas 
I 

present year, “Sari” (pron 


Shari), is a charming Hungarian 
presented by Mr. Henry W. Sava; 


brought to America the fascinating “\(orry 
Widow,” and has steadfastly pu a 
course of producing plays dealin th 
home life. This season the play si to 
carry with it the atmosphere of wat n 
Europe. The tunefulness of its 1 S 


bewitching, and the piece has tou of 
grand opera. Those who saw the | 


tion last year still retain memories r 
“Stradivari.” “Sari,” with its r 


ably well-balanced cast, has app tly 
captivated Boston for the season. 

Mr. Savage gives the details of t! 
formance the same vigorous attent 


ever. He is present on the opening night 
with stenographer and note book, like the 
““chiel manager” taking notes. He hurries 
up the acts, and the performance goes on 
with the snappy characteristics of the 
Savage productions. 

The success of ‘Sari’ was assured when 


“Along Came Ruth.” Called by Holman 
T. Day a comedy of action and atmo- 
sphere, it certainly lives up to this title. 
It is a living picture of a quaint vill 
transformed into a city under the “boom 
and boost” spirit; in short, it is a reflec- 
tion on modern-day activities that has 
not been so deftly indicated in any other 
play. Mr. Holman T. Day, the author, is 
known as one of the best short-story writ- 
ers from the state of Maine. He gives that 
characteristic droll touch of Yankee humor 
which recalls the triumphs of Artemas 
Ward. Florence Shirley as “Ruth” is 
simply bewitching, but the really touching 
part of the play is where Miles Standish 
Bradford, the standard of the old New 
England family, after wooing Ruth 
through three acts, finds that she is in 
love with the son of his partner. With 
self-abnegation, characteristic of the Miles 
Standish tradition, the lonely orphan girl 
calls him “father” and with his heart 


broken, but true to established tradition, 
he smooths out the rough ways for the 
young lovers and gives his blessing, though 
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was done with a badly aching heart. 
[here are bright bits of flashing senti- 
in the play, and Mr. Bradbury as 
inimitable “Israel Putnam Hubbard”’ 
clever delineation of a “down east” 
iracter. 
* * 7 
T= book has a name of only three let- 
* ters—‘‘Pep”—that attracts attention 
mce, but above all it has in its author, 
onel William C. Hunter, the Idaho poet, 
riter who is equally interesting. “Pep” 
explained as symbolizing three words, 

Poise, Efficiency and Peace.” As the 

thor has suggested, it is a book not to be 

hed at one reading, but one to be taken 
from time to time when you can sit 
wn and just have a chat with the great 
brained and big-hearted author. 

lhe chapters are reflections drawn from 

own experience, and he recommends at 

most one chapter a day. There are no 
ercises or rules; it is just plain, unvar- 
hed common-sense. 

The author simply reiterates in a Billy 
Hunteresque style and a most effective 

inner what everybody knows or ought 
to know. He suggests exercise or deep 

reathing, not exercise indulged in to ex- 

s, but just enough to keep the muscles 
nd other organs in condition. He goes 

fter the bugaboo of worry and recom- 
mends keeping the chambers of the brain 
dusted out, eliminating all such thoughts 

“T am worried,” which frame of mind 
he calls “worryphobia.”’ 

Colonel Hunter originated in 1896 a 
phrase that has passed into popular use 
far and near—“Be pleasant every morning 
until ten o’clock; the rest of the day will 
take care of itself.” 

He puts a new construction on the word 
“Pep” —as “‘grit”’ personified, and the book 

a timely tonic for people to read in these 
rushaway times. He points out the absurd- 
ity of the average complaint about the 
weather and gruesome talk of things that 

inmnot be helped; and in the matter of 
liet goes back to the original proposition 
of plenty of eggs, meat and whole wheat, 
but is enthusiastic over the liberal degluti- 
tion of buttermilk. 

He is an ardent advocate of apple-eating, 
but calls attention to the fact that the skin 
contains the phosphate needed to replace 


diminished brain material and therefore 
should be eaten with the rest of the fruit. 

He insists that the mind is the keynote 
of the whole gamut of human health and 
controls the general operation of the sys- 
tem, and tells us over and over again with- 
out suggestion of tautology that the mind 
is master and that we ought to know how 
to keep a sane mind and through it possess 
a sound body. 

The book throughout is pervaded with 
the spirit of universal kindness—pointing 
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WILLIAM C. HUNTER 
The Idaho poet 


out that peace is naturally associated with 
happiness, and quotes the sages and phil- 
osophers from the time of Christ and Con- 
fucius down to the present day to prove it 
conclusively. 

He points out the foolishness of false 
pride and how much worry and trouble is 
caused because of this paltry feeling and 
says that it is the simple things that life 
is made up of—simple joys, simple living, 
simple pleasures. 

The volume concludes with a beautiful 
tribute to the beneficent influences of 
kindness, love and sympathy, and the lines 
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leave you with a feeling that you are glad 

to have met, in the spirit at least, the genial 
Colonel Hunter and his book, “Pep.” 

* * * 

OR the past few eventful years Mr. 

Thomas O. Marvin has been Secretary 

of the Home Market Club. Very few 

organizations have been as consistent and 

militant in their advocacy of protection 

as this organization. Mr. Marvin is an 


industrious and conscientious student in 





THOMAS O. MARVIN 
Secretary of the Home Market Club 


every sense of the word, and what he re- 
cords as facts may be safely relied upon as 
facts. He is an enthusiastic apostle of 
the protectionist theory -and has studied 
its action from the days of Jefferson and 
Hamilton down to the present time. The 
Home Market Club has been so careful 
and effective in its work for protection that 
it is regarded as a most dangerous antag- 
onist by opponents. 

r.In the good old city of Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, Secretary Marvin was 
born and comes of good old seafaring stock. 
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When he took up newspaper work he 
came deeply interested in the subjex 
protection, and in January, 1912, he 
ceeded as secretary Colonel Albert Clarke 
of Civil War fame, and who was even 
better known as a stalwart defender of 
political and economic views. 

There are no fads or theoretical incon- 
sistencies in Mr. Marvin’s work. He 
works steadily at that philosophic and 
patient investigation which is the basis of 
his faith and knowledge, and he insists 
that with protection has come prosp< 
to the American people, and that wit! 
protection depression and reverses hay: 
always followed. The events of history 
have proven this absolutely over and over 
again. Prosperity has its perils and brin; 
its eras of unrest and extravagance attend 
ant upon continued good fortune, but 1 
good old doctrine of protection has never 
been shaken as entrenched in the faith and 
ability of men like T. O. Marvin. 

* * * 

AY a Lincoln Day celebration in Boston 

tributes were diverted for a moment 
to the late Jules Lumbard, the famous 
singer of war times, whom the Great 
Emancipator declared had done more b\ 
his singing to recruit the Union army than 
a corps of the most celebrated recruiting 
officers. His singing inspired thousand 
to answer the call of Abraham Lincoln 
for volunteers. The Lumbard Brothers 
toured the northern states, and thousands 
of people in battlefield, hall and open-air 
meeting heard the stirring song of “We'll 
Rally ’Round the Flag, Boys.” Jules 
Lumbard was born at Honeoye Falls, 
Monroe County, New York, and began to 
roam the country at an early age. He was 
a telegrapher and printer and later married 
the daughter of an old southern family in 
Alabama. He moved to Chicago after he 
made a small fortune in the oil fields of 
Pennsylvania, but lost it, but his friends 
felt a compensation was left him in his 
magnificent voice. When nearly eighty 
years of age he sang “The Battle Cry of 
Freedom” in the Auditorium at Chicago 
and stirred the patriotic feelings of a great 
audience. The voice which thrilled thou- 
sands is silent—Jules Lumbard has passed 
on, but there always will remain a memory 
of what he achieved by singing. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT was made the 

other day by the Secretary of the 
Interior that ‘“‘the year 1913 was our banner 
year in the production of minerals. 

“Our mineral production in 1913 reached 
the unequaled amount of two and one-half 
billion dollars, which was an increase of 
more than two hundred million dollars 
over the output for 1912, and of five hun- 
dred million dollars over the 1911 figures. 

‘All who are in touch with the mineral 
industry expect still further increase in 
future years by reason of the new oppor- 
tunities for marketing mineral products 
on account of the European war and the 
opening of the Panama Canal. Already 
a beginning has been made in the exploi- 
tation of domestic sources of minerals 
which hitherto had been largely imported 
into this country or for which there had 
been no foreign markets open to the United 
States. 

“Of even greater benefit to American 
industry than the large export of crude 
minerals will be the development of manu- 
factures dependent upon these mineral 
products as raw materials.” 

At the beginning of our own Civil War a 
Wall Street broker declared to his asso- 
-ciates, ““Any man who cannot make money 
out of this war is a fool,’ and the men who 
like him ceased from doubting and delay, 
and took advantage of the new conditions 
and especial demands on the manufac- 
turers of the country, realized the truth of 
his words, and the profits of their own 
courage and sagacity. 

There are those (but not so many as 
could be wished) who, with the old spirit 
of American courage and enterprise, are 
laying broad and deep the foundations of 
new fortunes, and training future leaders 
in American manufactures and trade. 

Alas, there are many more, who will wait 
until these powers have blazed the way, 
and occupied the best territories of the 
promised land, and then repine because 
they were left out of calculations and plans 
which they would have laughed at, and 
condemned as visionary and impracticable. 


~ * . 
Te American boy, after an investment 


in “liquorish root,” which the un- 
regenerate used to chew and expectorate 
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as an introductory course to the use 
tobacco, used to dream of an eart! 
paradise where, among other delicio 
productions, there were “licorice tre: 
of perennial development. Grown ol 
they may like to learn that the world 
supply was once chiefly drawn from Spai 
where the low bushes grew on the ri 
moist valley lands by streams and riv: 
especially in the Spanish Provinces 
Alicante, Seville, Ciudad Real, Cardov 
Saragossa and Toledo. The streams abo: 
Elcho in Alicante produce the famous an 
highest-priced “Oribueta” licorice; Cama 
on the storied Guadalquivir in the Provin 
of Seville; Alcazar de San Juan in Ciudad 
Real; and the watered valleys about 
Cordova, once famous for the soft and 
waterproof Cordovan leather; and Sara 
gossa, whose successful defence against 
the besieging French has made her citizens 
and the renowned “Maid of Saragossa’ 
immortal, are the chief producers of stick 
and paste licorice and the root from which 
these are derived. 

The bushes are grown from slips, and 
throw out long pliant roots, which some 
times penetrate the earth to the depth of 
three feet. It takes nearly three years to 
raise a crop, the growth of stalks and shoots 
being cut down every autumn, so as to 
throw the whole strength of the plant 
into the roots; when matured, the whole 
plant is dug up and the roots washed and 
dried when they are intended for exporta- 
tion. Most of the Spanish factories, how- 
ever, press and boil out the juice, which, 
when condensed to a thick syrup, is cast 
into rolls or “stick”? or poured into cases 
holding about 224 pounds each. 

Germany, France, Italy and even Eng- 
land raise more or less licorice, which could 
as well be profitably and easily grown in 
many states of the Union. The United 
States in 1913 imported 105,032,429 pounds 
of licorice. Outside of its medicinal uses, 
it is largely used in weighting and flavoring 
tobacco for chewing and other purposes, 
and gives much of its color and flavor to 
porter and certain “temperance drinks.”’ 

Its use is generally beneficial so far as 
its effect on the human system is concerned, 
and the confectioner uses and sells large 
quantities of the paste and stick in various 
combinations. 
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LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


Foe the Little Helps found suited for use in this department we award siz months’ 
subscription to the National Magazine. If you are already a subscriber, your subscrip- 
tion must be paid in full to date in order to take advantage of this offer. You can then 
either extend your own term or send the National to a friend. If your Little Help does not 
appear it is probably because the same idea has been offered by someone before you. Try 
We do not want cooking recipes unless for a new or uncommon dish. Enclose 
stamped addressed envelope if you wish us to return or acknowledge unavailable offerings. 








PREVENTS PIES FROM BOILING OVER 
BY J. H. A. 


Take a small square of white paper and 
roll it, forming it into the shape of a funnel. 
Insert the small end of this funnel or chimney 
into center of upper crust and leave there until 
pie is cooked. It will not boil over. 


To Remove Scorch 


Any scorch may be easily and quickly 
removed from a garment by pouring boiling 
water through the scorched part and putting 
garment in the sun to dry 


CHOCOLATE ICING 
BY A. G. 


A quick way to make chocolate icing for 
cake is to put one-fourth pound of chocolate 
candy in a pan and add a few drops of hot 
water or milk, not more than a tablespoonful 
Cover and set over a steaming teakettle until 
the candy is melted. Then stir thoroughly. 


To Prevent Soups Curdling 


Heat vinegar to the boiling point before 
putting in soup. Heat milk boiling hot 
before stirring in tomato soup. 


A MENDING HINT 
BY MRS. VAN B. 


When necessary to darn a rent in a wool 
garment, ravel threads from a piece of the 
same goods, and use them instead of thread 
to darn with, and after pressing well the 
mended place will scarcely be noticeable. 


To Pull Candy Easily 


When pulling home-made candy, dampen 
the hands with cold water and the candy will 
not stick. 


FOR EXTRA CHRISTMAS MONEY 
BY B. N. 


Why not buy a dozen or so of bulbs—nar- 
cissus for example—and place them in a shal- 
low bowl of water, or an agateware pan is 
quite good for them. Lay small rocks around 
the bulbs to hold them firmly in place. With- 
in less than five weeks they should be well 
on the way to blooming. Then one can sell 
them for ten or fifteen cents each, to those 
who desire beautiful, fragrant flowers at 
Christmas time. I have a flourishing dozen 
now, planted in this manner four weeks 
ago. 
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THE USE OF SHOE TREES 
BY J. M. B. 


I have not been tortured with corns on 
my feet since using shoe trees. As soon as 
my shoes are removed, the trees are placed 
in them, and they not only retain their shape 
better, but are so much more comfortable 
than formerly. 


Making Up Muslins 


For several years I have used ten-quarter 
light’ weight sheeting for making gowns and 
underwear and find it economy to do so, as it 
cuts to such a good advantage. For “Sunday 
best”’ I purchase light weight linen sheeting, 
which I also use for pillow and bolster cases 
when I cannot get webbing of the required 
width. 


QUEEN OF ORANGE MARMALADE 
BY W. E. B. 


Slice three oranges and two lemons very, 
very thin, skin and all; remove seeds. Meas- 
ure fruit; add three cups of water to every 
cup of sliced fruit. Stir well together, set 
aside for twenty-four hours. Then put on 
stove and boil twenty minutes; set off again 
twenty-four hours; then measure again 
To every cup of pulp add a cup of sugar 
(granulated), with one extra cup of sugar, 
boil again for twenty minutes; test so not 
to get it too thick. This makes ten jelly 
glasses full. Make exactly like receipt—best 
ever tasted. 


KITCHEN WINDOW SEAT 
BY N. R. M. 


A window seat in the kitchen, besides 
affording a cosy resting place, will serve asa 
cover. for many unsightly though necessary 
articles. The dusting outfit may be kept 
there or the kindling wood for the stove 


To Renew Old Sponges 


Sponges that have lost their freshness 
should be soaked in milk for several hours, 
wrung out and then rinsed thoroughly in 
warm water, to which has been added a tea- 
spoonful of carbolic acid. They will come 
out as good as new 


TO CLEAN LAMP BURNERS 
BY L, G. B. 


Kerosene lamp burners soon become clogge«i 
and give an unsatisfactory light if all t 
perforations in the plate of the burner a: 
not kept open. When the light begins + 
grow dim, roll out the wick, boil the burne: 
1. a solution of soda and water to loosen the 
dirt and polish with a flannel cloth. 


KEEPS THE FEET WARM 
BY H. W. B. 


A little salt placed in your shoes befor 
putting them on will help to keep the feet 
warm. This is an idea which comes from th: 
Maine lumber woods, where it is used qui 
extensively. 

A Fireless Iron 


I have a fireless iron (thus I call it), which 
has proven a great help to me. It consists 
of five pieces of blotting paper, two feet long 
and eighteen inches wide. When I have some 
fine articles of lace which I fear to use the hot 
iron on, I dip the article in water and then 
place it in my ironer and place a weight over 
it. Thus I iron any small pieces of my weekly 
wash, and they come out as well ironed as 
though I had used the flats. 


FOR THE GLUE BOTTLE 
BY F. B. P. 


If a cork stopper to be used in a glue bottle 
be first dipped in glycerine, it will not stick 
to the bottle. A bit of a candle may be used 
instead of cork for a stopper and it will not 
adhere. 


TO MAKE CHICKEN TENDER 
BY E. M. R. 


To make a turkey or chicken tender, rub 
inside and out with vinegar or a lemon. 


To Freshen Nuts 


To freshen nuts which have become too 
dry to taste good, remove the shells and place 
the meats in a vessel containing equal parts 
of warm water and milk. Let the meats 
remain twelve hours, then dry in oven. They 
will taste like fresh nuts. 
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Peal Soap 


(UNSCENTED) 


Will be sent 4° in stamps 
postpaid by us to cover the 
on receipt of cost of mailing 

Everyone knows PEARS 

—knows it as the world’s 

most famous soap—the soap 

of refinement for more than a 

century. We want everyone to 

know PEARS by actual use—to realize fully 

all the exquisite charm of this delightful soap. 


We offer now this opportunity to try PEARS at our expense 
because we are so sure that the use of this trial cake will 
form a permanent habit. Once you know the real pleasure of 


Pears Soap 


—how refreshing is its absolute purity—how delightfully beneficial 
its effect on the skin—how matchless for the complexion—PEARS 
will become as essential a part of your daily life as the bathing itself. 


You will be delighted also to learn the economy of PEARS both in 
its low cost and unusual lasting quality. Pears is all soap—all pure— 
there is absolutely no waste—it lasts much longer than ordinary soap. 


It is the finest soap possible to produce at any price—yet the 
unscented is sold everywhere at not over 15c a cake. 


A. & F. PEARS, Ltd. 


The largest manufacturers of high grade 
toilet soaps in the world. 


Do not pass this opportunity to bring the pleasure of PEARS’ SOAP into your daily life. Send your 
address now—enclosing 4c in stamps to WALTER JANVIER, U.S. Agent,419-E Canal St., New York City. 








“All rights secured” The price of Pears’ Soaps to dealers has not been 
and will not be affected by the European War. 


Don’t fail to meation NATIONAL MAGAZINE whee writing to advertisers. 





























There was a ripple of excitement in the court room over this sensational 

evidence. The judge was trying to quiet the crowd, while Peter, turning 

to the jury, continued, ‘“‘Bill Bozeman is dead now, but he was a tough 

one.” The little wife broke into tears, and the father turned white and 

clenched his hands at this evidence of a plot to blacken the name of his 
daughter. 


—See “Boss Bart, Politician,” page 962 











THE GRAND CANYON 
OF THE COLORADO 


HE three-color frontispiece this month is the painting 
T of the Grand Canyon by Frederick Melville Du Mond, 
known as the artist of the spirit of things as they are. 
His work gives one an appreciation of the wonderful scenery 
and the stupendous works of Nature, wrought in color by 
Mother Earth in the grand southwest. The all-inspiring 


deserts, the titanic convulsions of mountains, the time 

eternal wearing away of the rocks, the gigantic struggles 

of wind, sand, rain, blistering sun and throes of the ear:h’s 

interior have left behind them tableaux that few have been 
given to grasp 
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WASHINGTON 


BY JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


N a bright sunny afternoon in February at three o’clock, which 
was high noon in San Francisco, in the presence of the cabinet 
members, the California delegation and a few assembled guests, 
President Wilson touched the button on the dot and second that 
opened the two hundred wonder gates at the great Panama-Pacific 

Exposition at San Francisco. A few moments before the President was read- 
ing of the threatened rain and of the hundreds and thousands of people that 
were crowding about the gates of the exposition opened with an electric flash 
from Washington. The procession of fifty thousand in line, headed by Gover- 
nor Hiram Johnson and the Mayor of San Francisco, made the occasion an 
event that will live in the history of the nation. The director-general, Hon. 
F. J. V. Skiff, summarized the event in epigrams that will live and words that 
reveal the genius of the greatest exposition director of his time. He declared: 
“The exposition is the world in epitome, and all may stop upon this soil as 
if it were his native land.” 

The President with characteristic composure, and yet with a vision of what 
the commemoration of the completion of the great Isthmian Canal embraced, 
seemed to feel that he was giving the curtain bell upon a pageant that would 
constitute a great epic poem of American achievement in the world’s history. 
Twenty minutes after the whirring machinery was set in motion at San 
Francisco from the east room of the White House, the members of the cabinet, 
were back at their desks at work again. 


VERY hour of the twenty-four in every day of the week appears to bring 
some new phase of international complications to Secretary Bryan at 
the State Department. First it is England, with her claim of the right 

to search American ships for contraband of war, over which German papers 
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shout with glee. No sooner has this little quiver of a diplomatic earthquak 

passed than the Secretary has to oppose the German protests that hydr 

aeroplanes are contraband of war. The correspondence between Ambassado: 
Bernstorff and Secretary Bryan on this subject adds another interesting pha: 

to the diplomacy incident to modern warfare. While decisions seem to b 

based upon precedents, the wonder is at times how these precedents are eve 

created in the first instance, and next who is to make precedents, since Colonc! 
Roosevelt has retired. New subjects are coming up each day, which are keep- 
ing the authorities on international law busy contemplating this and tha‘ 
angle, and all for the purpose of keeping the United States of America fre: 
from the entanglement 

of foreign affairs, which 
was the last deep con- 
cern of George Washing- 
ton in the days preceding 
his death at Mt. Vernon. 
The reading of history 
shows how the cycles of 
time bring back the same 
old problems—to be re- 
solved with “resolves” 
that have more resolution 
in resistance, as the pace 
of the world moves more 
swiftly. 

The carriages of Brit- 
ish, German and French 
ambassadors at the State 
Department in one day 
indicate a few busy hours 
that would baffle the in- 
genuity of the belle with 
three beaux calling at the 
same time and mother 
with company in the 
parlor. 





HILE visiting the 
White House 
basement the 


other day we looked at 
COUNT J. H. VON BERNSTORFF 


Who it was rumored recently has been recalled to Berlin, to be succeeded the furniture used in the 
at Washington by Baron Treutler, a close friend of the Kaiser,and an red room on the occasion 
able diplomat, who was formerly minister to Brazil and Norway, where . s 1 
he was sent to look after the interests of the German navy that President Clevelanc 
celebrated his wedding in 

the White House. It was not bought on the installment plan, either. If 
you want to realize how quickly styles change, look upon the furniture and 
women’s attire of twenty-five years ago. In sharp contrast with the furnish- 
ings of today, the simple plush looked crude, and yet there are those who 
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can recall that at the time when handsome young Frances Folsom became 
1c bride of President Cleveland it was commented upon as “gorgeous.” 

The State dining room of today presents a sharp contrast in its decoration 
nd furniture. The room contains $50,000 Gobelin tapestry, and on the walls 
ing trophies of the hunt, 

reminder of the Roose- 

lt administration; it is 
id that nearly every one 
the animal heads that 
1k down upon the diners 
represent the noble big 
ime bagged by the in- 
domitable Colonel. Over in 
the Smithsonian Institute 
ire also collected many 
rophies of his African and 
South American trips that 
ire intensely interesting to 
naturalists, so that, what- 
ever may be said of Colo- 
nel Roosevelt’s political 
career, there is no doubt 
that he has left many char- 
acteristic reminders that he 
was once President, in and 
around Washington. In 
the White House is a paint- 
ing that smiles at visitors 
; they enter, representing 
him standing at the head of 
the interior stairway, which 

is known as the Roosevelt HON. JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS 
stairway. The courtesy and thoughtfulness always associated with the true 
: ‘ Virginian gentlemen are exemplified in the kindly manners of the 

In the White House are Comptroller of the Treasury 
still displayed some of the 

old mantels which were saved when the executive mansion was destroyed by 
the British in 1814. The red room and the study on the second floor are the 


retreats in which President Wilson has prepared many of his messages. 


























HERE was an object lesson in courtesy tendered to bystanders in the 

corridors of the Treasury building recently when Comptroller John 

Skelton Williams, after a call from his charming wife, escorted her with 
all the gallantry of a chevalier to the elevator. It was an indication that the 
old-time gallantry of the ante-bellum South has not been eliminated, even 
amid the strenuous activities of these days of telephones and motor cars. It 
recalled the days when President Andrew Jackson escorted his lady guests 
to the door of the carriage with all the graciousness of a host, bidding his 
guests godspeed. Such an incident now and then suggests the days of good 
old Jacksonian democracy. 
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SENATOR and Congressman, arm and arm, walking on F Stree: 

stopped to look into shop windows now and then, observing the pre- 

vailing and rapidly changing fashions of feminine attire—a familia 
picture these days. It will be observed that both houses were represented 
Said the Senator to the Congressman, ‘‘Man has never ceased to admire th: 
beauty of woman in the flowing mantles of the Grecian days, the filmy fabric: 
of Egypt or the garments of the present time, but I’ll be flabbergasted if | 
can keep track of what’s coming now except by the bills.”’ 

Quoth the Congressman from New York in reply, as he looked at the stun 
ning styles in the window, cut low fore, cut low aft, with filmy lace flowing 
down with an abbreviation below as well as atop: 

“You know, what impresses me most about that remarkable figure we se: 
before us, Senator, representing simply a woman’s dress upon a dummy, is the 
sign there emblazoned. Look 
again and see how Truth is her- 
alded as the advertising associa- 
tions of the world would always 
have it proclaimed. Look again 
at that sign and see Truth.” 

The Senator looked again, 
spectacles readjusted upon nose, 
and peered first aloft, then be- 
low, then to port and starboard, 
noting meanwhile how the proc- 
ess of elimination had certainly 
prevailed in feminine attire. 
Then his eyes were fixed upon 
the sign as if it were an import- 
ant schedule in some tariff bill. 

“Fifty per cent off,’’ read the 
placard. 

“Too true a description, too 
true,”’ he muttered. The twain 
walked away, realizing that here 
was a window display sign de- 
scribing feminine attire, that was 
as exact as the sciences. 








N the corridors of the Navy 
Department visitors may be 
seen at any time looking in- 
“Fifty per cent off,” read the placard.. ‘Too true a terestedly at the models of the 

description, too true,’’ muttered the Senator various ships in the United 
States Navy which are there 

displayed. The favorite dreadnaughts of a year ago are passed by now with 
scant consideration, for attention is now focused upon the submarines, which 
though originated in this country, did not receive any favorable attention at 

Washington, and so the inventions were taken abroad. 

The events of the present war have made the subject of submarine, 
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‘ppermost in popular discussions. Even the great battleships costing millions 
( dollars are liable to destruction by these little ‘‘weasels of the sea.”’ The 
«Tective work of the submarines, cruising under the prosaic titles of U 9 
or Z 8, is counted almost as much of an innovation in naval warfare as that 
acted when the Monitor, the little 
’ankee “‘cheesebox,” sailed forth 
»ver Hampton Roads to do battle 
with the conquering Merrimac. 
\fter the experience of England in 
osing dreadnaughts, and until more 
adequate protection is afforded 
igainst submarines, there will be 
‘ome hesitation about investing 
heavily in costly battleships. Naval 
varfare has been revolutionized at 
different periods from the time of 
Nelson’s frigates at Trafalgar and 
the sea duels during the Spanish 
war, and who knows but what the 
fleets of the future may be sub- 
merged vessels running along under 
sea and popping up now and then 
like a grebe or great northern diver, 
and then romping out of sight, into 
safety or fatal ambuscade or attack. 




















HERE are dramatic moments 
even in the drowsy routine of 
the House of Representatives. _ TOWER OF MORRO CASTLE, HAVANA, CUBA 

° ° ° Re The castle forms one of the defenses of the outer harbor 
D uring the session, the high, ringing at Havana, which is one of the finest in the world 
voice of Speaker Clark is often heard 
in that familiar drawl, ‘’The House will be in order,’’ punctuating the confusion 
of the members preparing for a momentous roll-call in whispered conferences. 

The absence of desks in the House side compels the Congressmen to do 
most of their work in the House office building, and when there is a roll-call, 
they scurry across to be right on the spot and ready for the votes which 
constituents will scan as the various campaigns proceed. The pages often 
have difficulty in finding the Congressmen, but there are certain hours that 
Congressmen let it be known they are on the floor and other hours at the office 
—a regular physician’s office hour schedule. 

At lunch in the basement, the discussion turned upon “‘who was the most 
efficient, indispensable member on the floor of the House.”’ A tribute was 
instantly paid to Oscar Underwood and his long, arduous and successful 
career, which is to conclude when he enters the Senate. A group of absent 
men were named by other Congressmen sitting by, but there was a unanimity 
in insisting that the most efficient,. all-round, eternally-on-the-job legislator 
on the floor of the House was James R. Mann. He seems to have devoted 
every moment of his waking life, from the time he entered, to the business of 
Congress. He arrives-early and returns late from the Capitol, and apparently 
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spends the nights in preparing for the business of the day, for he carries wit}, 
him, in his head, facts that almost startle his opponents when he brings u; 
with unerring accuracy, the ghostly apparitions of previous days. 

The leadership of the House shifts to North Carolina from Alabama. 
Mr. Claude Kitchin, who will be the new leader, has long been known as one 
of the most popular and aggressive Congressmen from the Tar Heel State. 


HE marvelous record made by the American Consular Service durin; 
the war-blaze is a matter of congratulation. The inability of the Turkish 
banks to pay out money was one of the recent Ottoman complications. 

There are a number of American colleges in that country, among which 
are Robert College and the Girls’ College at Constantinople, the Syrian 
College at Beirut, and various mission stations, supported by mission boards 
in the United States, besides a large number of Jews in and about Jerusalem, 
most of whom were dependent upon money supplied from the United States, 
and who were left in the lurch. However, they were looked after when the 
cruiser North Carolina, with $150,000 in American gold, visited the Turkish 
coast. Money was furnished to the institutions and to Americans, for the 
most part against deposits made in the United States, and it was felt that 
adequate provision had been made for them for the present. 

The government has discontinued receiving deposits for transfer to Ameri- 
cans in the disturbed regions, except those in Turkey, because it is understood 
that the larger banks dealing in foreign exchange and the American Express 
Company are now able to transfer funds to nearly all the countries where such 


funds are intended for the relief of Americans. In the early days of the war, 
nearly all of the banks throughout Europe were either unable or unwilling 
to pay out money, or at least more than small amounts, irrespective of the 
security or paper presented. Men with letters of credit issued by responsible 
banking institutions in the United States, with a face value of thousands of 
dollars, were unable to obtain any funds or at least not more than a small 
amount. This situation has been almost unparalleled in modern history. 








Copyright, Panama- Pacific International Exposition Company 














THE EXPOSITION GROUNDS NESTLE BY THE HARBOR 


San Francisco is keeping “open house,” and guests from all over’ the world are making merry in her palaces 
of light and joy 
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FTO add to the complications, telegraphic communication with America 
was interrupted, and many thousands of individuals were completely 
shut off from their friends for the reason that telegraphic lines were 

iken possession of for military 
urposes. In Germany all con- 

‘ersations over telephones were 

equired to be in German. By 

hese conditions, Americans 
broad were thrown into a state 
panic, and for many days 
liplomatic and consular officers 
the war zone were besieged 
by crowds of Americans, seeking 
oney, telegraph facilities, and 
accommodations for which they 
had not the means to pay, and 
protection from fancied danger 
vhich happily did not exist. 
The splendid record made by 
the consular service in meeting 
the situation of citizens abroad 
and facilitating their return to 
this country, is certainly a mat- 
ter of great credit to the State 
Department. 


























raphy and telephoning the HON. ROBERT J. THOMPSON 
most memorable message Who has resigned his posteas consul at Aix-la-Chapelle, Ger- 
7° ; many. He says that the German people have been much 
ent from the White House in misunderstood by the Americans owing in a measure to their 
recent vears was when President having been cut off from communication at the outbreak of the 
Wilson took the trumpet and for a 
the first time the voice of the chief magistrate in the White House was heard 
at SanFrancisco. President Moore of the Panama-Pacific received the executive 
message from the chief executive, which was in itself a masterpiece of felicitous 
greeting. In New York City, Dr. Bell, the inventor of the telephone, chatted 
with the President and was in “‘on the wire’’ when presidential words were 
flying at the rate of 56,000 miles a second—in other words the difference in 
time figured precisely was one-fifteenth of a second, for it was four o’clock in 
New York when the message was received at one o’clock in San Francisco. 
Sound waves at the behest of Dr. Bell’s electric stimulation traveled many 
thousand times faster than natural sound—leaping along from the roar of 
thunder on the boom of cannon. Mr. Theodore N. Vail, president of the 
American Bell Telephone Company, at Jekyl Island received the greetings of 
President Wilson and heard the voices across the continent. What memories 
this must have awakened of the days when the telephone was buffeted about 
as a dream and a toy. Young Theodore Vail in Washington was its uncom- 
promising champion, and his predictions have long ago been more than fulfilled 
and he has witnessed this great day of triumph with the inventor and heard 


ea the first days of teleg- 
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the voice of Thomas A. Watson in San Francisco, over four thousand mi! 
away, that he heard so often close at hand when Mr. Watson was acting 
“electrician,” an almost unknown title at that time, to Dr. Bell. The li 
across the continent is now open to the general public and the tolls a: 
$21.20 from Boston for three minutes, which will doubtless save the expe! 
of a transcontinental trip in these days of hurry-up in business. It w 
fitting that this telephon 
message should first be se: 
from Washington as was t! 
first telegraphic communic: 
tion. Both events mar! 
epochs in history. 











T was an interesting occa 
| sion when Miss Mari: 
Carroll, descended fron 
the famous ‘Carrol of Car- 
rolton” family, made her 
first appearance on the 
stage in her home city of 
Washington a few months 
ago. One of the New York 
critics describes her as hav- 
ing “so much personality 
that as soon as she steps on 
the ‘stage she attracts the 
entire attention of the au- 
dience.’’ She is also spoken 
of in a dramatic publication 
as “‘one of the real finds of 
the season.” She is now 
playing in “stock” in Mt. 
Vernon, New York, for a 
wider experience in her 
chosen profession under the 
efficient management of Mr. 
Ira Harris, whose stock com- 
pany is a competitor of the 
best Broadway theaters. It 
was here that sunny Lola 
Fisher, now playing in ‘“Un- 
der Cover,’’ made her first 
success as an ingenue, and is 
' regarded as a stepping stone 
—— aii to big Broadway produc- 

mh a ot nn tions. Perhaps it was this 
MISS MARIE CARROLL deserving claim to par ex- 

Who made her debut on the stage in her native city of Washington. cellence that attracted the 


She isa descendant of the Thomas Carroll who signed the Declaratio . ‘ 
—_— ¢*iooase  _ Clever Miss Carroll to leave 
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A PEACEFUL SCENE NEAR CONSTANTINOPLE COLLEGE IN TURKEY 


the National Capital and add her talent to that of the Mount Vernon company. 
An admiring patron of the theatre has described her in print as ‘‘a blue bird of 
happiness,” and it is predicted that in another season her name will be among 
the list of Broadway favorites. 


HE routine of work in the Executive office at the White House in the 
aggregate would seem at times impossible to crowd into twenty-four 
hours. There is a perfect system arranged by Secretary Tumulty, who 

long ago established his reputation as one of the most popular and capable 
secretaries that has ever been in the White House, because he knows how 
to handle and dispose of the accumulation of business, and yet make every- 
body feel happy and satisfied. Delegates from out of town with their high 
silk hats and frock coats, who come to present their petitions and documents 
in person are often disappointed, for the President desires to have it first in 
writing. The papers are digested and renovated for the President, eliminat- 
ing as far as possible any unnecessary details for the succession of interviews, 
scheduled down to minutes as exact as a railroad time table. The thousands 
of letters coming in with suggestions are received and dispatched with the 
business-like methods of a mail-order house. Even the substance of inter- 
views with Congressmen where important matters are taken up, is to be 
submitted in writing so the President can give the matter his consideration 
from the written page rather than from the spoken word. Every gigantic 
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petition signed by thousands of citizens is boiled down to a sentence o1 
paragraph, and what is wanted is laid out on the table for the Preside: 
to consider pro and con, as he was accustomed to doing in the days when | 
sat up nights looking over examination papers. 

When he meets a delegation there is a felicity and perfect poise about | 
demeanor. Every word and action is given with deliberation, and study 
details and the relation of matters before him is welcome to the present i: 
cumbent of the White House, who early was trained to studious habit 
His one great purpose during the past three years has been to maintain pea: 
at all hazards, and he clings t 
this with the single and undi- 
vided devotion that Lincoln 
maintained that first and last 
all questions must consider th: 
preservation of the Union. 


\ X J ORK has begun in having 
the speeches delivered in 
Congress ready for cam- 

paign consumption. One alread) 
in great demand is that of Hon. 
George J. Kindel, Representativ« 
from Colorado, on the Postoffic« 
appropriation bill. The speech 
emphasized the pertinent query 
as to why business should be 
the football of politicians, and 
the quotation, ‘‘truth once told, 
in however feeble voice, is bound 
to be heard,”’ has a new ring 
about it. 

Mr. Kindel gathered his 
documents together on the flat 

PRR LBA Pretlace table, containing an array of 
HON. GEORGE J. KINDEL , : 

Representative from Colorado, who has argued that the govern- tabulations showing some facts 

ment parcel post rates in many cases exceeded the charges made with reference to the parcel 

by the express companies for packages of the same weight, “Cr wr 
going the same distance post, and insisting that the 
Postmaster-General has not 
given all the facts with reference to parcel post in his report. The rate from 

New York to Boston for a certain weight is forty-four cents by parcel post. 

The postoffice officials say they pay the railroads thirty-three cents, and the 

express company carries like parcel for thirty-six cents. What can the peo- 

ple think of this when they pay one person forty-four cents for that which 
another will do for thirty-six cents? 

The tables are very elaborate and the rates are given from one pound to 
fifty pounds. In one table he shows the rate from Denver to Cincinnati 
by parcel post to be $8.01 and by express $4.30. If it is a food or drink prod- 
uct—except candy—then it is allowed twenty-five per cent less, or $3.23 by 
express. He calls the parcel post a “sixteen-to-one puzzle,” and is not 
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prepared to say whether it is a joke or an outrage on the people. Tables are 
civen on twenty-pound rates and one-hundred-pound rates, and in many cases 
show the parcel post rates from one hundred to one hundred and fifty per cent 
higher than express rates, and on eatables the rate is more. This he insists 
upon, in spite of the effort on the part of the Postoffice Department to make 
the public believe that the parcel post is intended to cheapen the cost of living: 
instead it has essentially increased it. The following 
table, giving parcel-post rates to the eighth zone, is 
but one example of unjustly increased postage: 








One-ounce package 

Four-ounce package 

Five-ounce package 

Five-ounce package (by mail sealed) 

Sixteen-ounce package 

Seventeen-ounce package 

Seventeen ounces, divided into four packages of 
four and one-quarter ounces each 

Seventeen ounces, divided into packages of one 
ounce each 


If one-ounce weight were added to a pound of 
first-class mail it would be only two cents extra 
postage; but in parcel post, as seen in above table, HoN. HENRY VAN DYKE 
it is twelve cents, or six hundred per cent more. He Minister from the United States 

. to The Hague and also to the 
shows how the book rate on eighteen ounces of books Grand Duchy of Luxemburg 
from New York to Salt Lake City is twenty-four 
cents, and the same weight on books from New York to British Columbia 
or Australia would be nine cents—which has the appearance of a discrimina- 
tion in favor of foreign countries. Mr. Kindel has made a very exhaustive 
study of the situation, and his speech is an illumination of the practical results 
of the operations of the parcel post, which demonstrates that there are many 
things yet to be done in order to bring the system to a perfection that will 
represent both profit to the government and reduce the transportation tax. 

S ai! ' 0 
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HEN the American people awoke on July 31, 1914, to the realization 
W that a war blaze in Europe had, or was likely to paralyze commerce, 
the question of re-establishing the American merchant marine became 
uppermost in the minds of the people. The first step taken to carry out 
the general wish was the passage through the Senate on the third of August 
of a bill which had been introduced by Senator John W. Weeks, of Massa- 
chusetts, who, as a graduate of Annapolis and therefore thoroughly familiar 
with naval affairs, had always taken an earnest interest in marine matters. 
The purpose of the Weeks bill was to establish direct steamship lines, 
under the control of Americans, to the west coast of South America and other 
South American countries with which there were no adequate direct lines of 
communication, the present transportation facilities to those countries being 
so slow and inefficient that much of our mail, passenger, and even high-grade 
freight traffic is and has been dispatched by way of Europe. The completion 
of the Panama Canal witnessed the sorry spectacle of this country without 
a single steamship line to take advantage of the commercial opportunities 
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afforded by it for the introduction of American trade to the west coast «/ 
South America, and to overcome this it was provided in the Weeks bill that 
naval auxiliaries not needed in the active service should be used to establis: 
a line to the west coast of South America, thereby shortening the time fro: 
New York to Chile and the Argentine by from a week to ten days; and tl 
second purpose being to demonstrate by actual service the incompleteness 
our naval auxiliary fleet and thereby bring about additional constructio: 
which would give us a homogenous navy. 
Furthermore, it was believed that if these naval auxiliaries, which ar 
not required during times of peace, could be used in commercial affairs, alway 
with the proviso that the, 
could be withdrawn when 
ever needed for the nava 
service, it would appeal to 
the practical sense of th 
people and add to the pop- 
ularity of the navy itself. 
This bill passed the Sen- 
. ate immediately after the 
breaking out of the Euro- 
pean war; but no action was 
taken in the House until it 
became necessary for the 
administration to take some 
other course than the one 
which had been followed in 
attempting to pass the ship- 
ping bill. Then was wit- 
nessed the unusual spectacle 
of adopting a proposition 
presented by a minority 
Senator in order to carry 
out an administration proj- 
ect, which had been gener- 
ally condemned by the press 
and others who have given 
it careful consideration. 
The country has seen 
Copyright, Panama-Pacific International Expo'n Co. one of the most effective 
legislative protests which 
FREDERICK J. V. SKIFF has been made since the 
It would take a good-sized biography to tell all the things that Fred- organization of our govern- 


erick James Volney Skiff has accomplished during his busy life. Just 
now he is in the spotlight as director-general of the world's greatest ment. It has been called 


exposition at San Francisco. A simple and condensed summary of @ filibuster; but, in fact q it 
just what he has done is a biography of which any American citizen : d ff 

might well be proud. Dr. Skiff is a native of Massachusetts was an organize effort 

to prevent imposing on the 

country a bill under the provisions of which we were likely to become embroiled 

in foreign complications and which directly and positively established the 

principle of government ownership and operation. For both of these reasons 


it had been fought to a standstill, and as a result the administration, in its 
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ress, undertook to attach it, in the form of a substitute introduced by 

ator Gore of Oklahoma, to the Weeks bill which had already passed the 

ate; and at this writing it does not seem probable that the combination 

can become a law, although it has been passed through the House, using 

do this a special rule which 

practically cut off all debate and 

evented amendments; but, in 

y case, if it is adopted it will 

be the combination bill, con- 

taining the good features of the 

veeks bill and the dangerous 

d socialistic features of the 
,dministration project. 








rules of the Senate are held 

taut. There is a straining 

of every halyard and pulley to 
around the rules. I often 
recall what Senator Bacon, of 
Georgia, remarked after many 
years service in the Senate: ‘“The 
rules of the Senate have been 
tried and tested, and work both 


Ar least once every session the 


ways, and no filibuster can stop 
a bill that has back of it enough 
votes to pass n and how else CHARLES C. MOORE 

would you expect to passa bill?’’ President of the Panama-Pacific Exposition Company. His 











promise that the exposition would be completely ready on 


At times is shown the advantage the opening date has been fulfilled 


of the ruling of Vice-President 
Sherman that a roll-call once begun cannot be stopped. The other day 
debate was going merrily on, interspersed now and then with a colloquy 
that enlivened interest in the galleries. In the corridors it was rumored that 
this and that Senator was soon to speak. The speech was sent aloft to the 
press gallery and constituents were doubtless waiting in breathless suspense 
to read the speech. The little conferences here and there were watched from 
both sides when Senator Simmons and Senator Lewis and Senator O’Gorman 
had their heads together, and then when Senators Root, Gallinger and Smoot 
were “whispering in school” it was felt that something was doing on the other 
side. In the meantime the galleries were filled with people expecting to hear 
another Vardaman declamation, or a speech from Senator Root. For the 
first time for many years ninety-six Senators, a full quota, were on the floor 
of the Senate ready for a roll-call emergency. When the bell rang there was 
a scurrying here and there and Senators came in from all directions just like 
a brood of chickens; one of the whips facetiously remarked: ‘I am watching 
the birds.” 

In the meantime the President was wrestling with the Lusitania incident, 
where, because of a large proportion of American passengers on board, the 
captain decided to raise an American flag fore and aft. Among the passengers 
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on the Lusitania were Col. E. M. House and other notable Americans. It is 
said that the Colonel carried a strong personal letter from the President, 
and while acting in an unofficial capacity, there were rumors that he might 
be clearing a way for peace negotiations. And Colonel House is a force at the 
White House. He was there when the cabinet members were selected a 
he was there when important measures were decided upon. There are th 
who think that the guiding hand behind the Wilson administration is the 
quiet and unassuming Texan, who has no fervor for the limelight, but likes 
to push others out where they may be seen and do things. 

The international lawyers are busy these days looking up precedent and 
citations. More international law has been discussed in Washington in th: 
last six months than in t! 
previous forty years. The 
archives containing t 
leather-bound volumes 
international law are in 
great demand and are sought 
like “best” sellers in thei: 
“*hey-day”’ of success. 


HEY will continue th 
T war talk in Washing- 
ton, and the naval bill 
had some lively boosting. 
Not since the time of thi 
Spanish armada have Eng- 
land’s shores been so threat- 
ened as when the German 
submarine “U 21”’ made its 
raid of destruction into the 
Irish Sea and since Germany 
has declared a “war zone”’ in 
the waters about the British 
isles, an ultimatum which 
took effect on February 18. 

PALMS ON THE SOUTH COAST OF PORTO RICO The activity of the “weasels” 
The several species of palms on the island are especially noteworthy : 

on account of their beauty and size of the great deep have given 

the British admiralty more 

trouble than all the German dreadnaughts and cruisers bottled up at Kiel. 

The present war has certainly borne striking testimony to the efficiency of 

submarines, but the hydroplanes and Zeppelins have yet to prove their 
usefulness as important and formidable engines of destruction. 

It has been claimed by a gentleman recently from Germany that that 
country was only waiting for the occasion to attack England with the Zeppe- 
lins, and that they have forty or fifty of these massive airships ready, each 
of which could carry five tons of nitro-glycerine. Such a charge of nitro- 
glycerine, if dropped in New York, would shatter most of the houses on 
Manhattan Island. This furnishes an idea of the power of the cargo in midair. 

The great yawning cavities made by the German howitzers show what 
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odern explosives can do. The accuracy of the marksmanship from the 
Zeppelin is yet to be determined, for the bombs dropped have been compara- 
ively ineffective and can be aimed with no surety of reaching a target. They 

e likely to drop like meteors in some obscure swamp or forest. Even by low- 

ing men one thousand feet below the Zeppelins, they are unable to direct 

- aim, and it seems that man’s 

ibition in creating aero-arma- 
ment at this time has been provi- 
lentially foiled, bringing about as 

would death and devastation to 
thousands of non-combatants and 
making ineffective the age-old idea 
that it was the soldiers who were 
to be killed in warfare, and not 
the innocent babes, women and 
non-combatants. 














HERE was no mistaking his 
T nationality nor that of the 
young lady on his arm as 
they walked about the ballroom at 
a social function in Washington. It 
was a function in the real sense of 
the word, lively in some spots and 
just as stupid in others. The couple 
had enjoyed the one-step and the 
two-step, and had there been a 
three, four, five or six-step they 
would have all been tried in suc- 
cession with a possible variation of 
the fox-trot and the maxixe. 
“What an interesting and 
handsome couple,” quoth the 
dowagers, looking through their 
lorgnettes with admiration in their 


glances, and the professional 

ras : Alas, the band struck up “It’s a Long, Long Way 
match - makers felt that there to Tipperary.” The military swain halted, stood 
was something new to talk about erect, and never moved 


in bridge intermissions. 

He was a German with a Kaiser mustache, and well along in the seasoned 
years of bachelorhood. She was not a debutante, but had endured several 
seasons of social life without losing the charm and piquancy of the maiden at 
her first “coming-out” ball. From all appearances the question would soon be 
settled. Alas, the band struck up “It’s a Long, Long Way to Tipperary.” The 
military swain halted, stood erect, and never moved. The young lady started 
with the rhythm and swing of Tommy Atkins, but the obdurate Teuton stood 
still. There was a whispered conference, as the dancers whirled about them. 

The strains of ‘“‘Tipperary”’ continued without interruption and attention 
was riveted upon the couple. Around and around the stolid German tripped 
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the young lady as “‘Tipperary” proceeded. Then she stopped and looked :ip 
coquettishly into her escort’s downcast eyes. In almost the twinkling of 
eye, the stalwart Prussian capitulated and off they whirled to the tun 
“Tipperary,’”’ while the society matrons looked disappointed that tl! 
should have been so sudden a cessation of hostilities, when the conquest o/ a 
woman’s eyes spoiled a piquant little ball-room scene. 


EMORIES of the halcyon days of the diplomatic corps in Washing! 
M recall the figure of Count Bernstorff, German ambassador at Wa 

ington for many years and a very popular and strong personality. lie 
is now counted as one of the strong men around the Kaiser and is very prom- 
inent in the counsels of the German nation. Interest in foreign affairs wv 























TOWER OF THE OLD FORTRESS, LA FUERZA, HAVANA, CUBA 
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never keener than at this time when the people are reading every day in the 
ers voluminous accounts of events across the sea. Even Italy’s foreign 
icy is interesting in the light of the publication of the collected speeches 
Tommaso Tittoni, recognized as one of the great statesmen of Italy, who 
vored in years past the Triple Alliance, yet insisted over and over again 
at the supreme thing was 
friendship with France and 
(reat Britain and the United 
ates. He had a conference 
Rome with Senator Lodge 
when the latter was chairman 
' the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions committee, and paid a 
handsome tribute to the 
American people in his com- 
ment on Senator Lodge’s 
views. His collected speeches 
are one of the books of the 
hour that have a war flavor, 
and in this volume the diplo- 
matic horoscope is centered 
upon Italy. 








4 ‘HERE has been a wide- 





world aspect of affairs 
in Washington since the 
European declarations of war 
shot forth, that has suggested 
to some cool-headed thinkers 
that home problems have Photo by Vuillemenot Montabo 
been sadly overlooked. The SENOR TOMMASO TITTONI 


pt litical platforms of three Italy's Foreign Affairs Minister from 1903 to 1909, and at present 
years ago now appear obso- Halen embaseor to Panes whee tet Sad Seve 
lete, with Congress and the has just come out in England 
administration dashing into 

the project of appropriating $50,000,000 for the government to venture into 
the shipping business, and, as Senator Root insists, inviting complications 
that might involve the United States in the European cataclysm. The people 
crying for airships and submarines and the realization that the great oceans 
no longer afford security from foreign foe, reads like a new version of Jules Verne 
and his story of ‘‘20,000 Leagues Under the Sea.” With treaties to the right 
and treaties to the left—with $25,000,000 for Colombia—and millions for 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua, it looks as though the Panama Canal will be the 
reason, if not the direct cause, for an enormous expenditure not counted in the 
original estimates. All this will add a handsome budget of money to placate 
South America and add to the burdens of the War-Peace tax in the good old 
United States of America, and all this without counting the necessity of making 
up for the deficit occasioned by a lack of tariff revenues—a protection for 
American labor and factories. The address of Senator Root and his appeal 
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not to buy quarrels and to give the people a chance to discuss and act upon 


the new principle of government ownership, before it rushes the country in‘ 
a tyranny of bureaucracy and financial obligations that generations to con 
will have to face was one of the stirring events of the session. The galleri: 


were packed and the old-time debates of Conkling and Blaine were recalled. 


The people have begun to wonder why statesmen of the calibre of Senator Ro: 
cannot be retained in the Senate. 


ITHIN the space of one hour, in which the President was conferri: 

with Colonel George Goethals of the Panama Canal, all the drean 

of a naval pageant of the great Atlantic fleet early in March we: 
shattered. A slide had been reported at Culebra, and these slides do mn 
fit the general conception of a slide, with earth slipping down from the sid 
of a cut into the Canal, as Colonel Goethals explained, but the bottom o/ 
the Canal seems to be pushed up by pressure from beneath. 

The President was an interested listener as the Colonel made his report 
in his snappy and characteristic way. He did not seem to be so keenly inter 
ested in the imposing pageant planned by the Navy Department, and ther 
was a perceptible sigh of relief when he realized that it had been postponed 
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“ALL ABOARD FOR A RIDE” 


Here’s where the thousands of visitors at the great exposition at San Francisco enjoy relaxation and still enjoy 
the pleasure of ‘‘seeing the sights’’ 
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FREDERICK MELVILLE DuMOND 
Whose mural decorations at the Panama-Pacific Exposition have excited the admiration of the thousands of 
visitors. Mr. DuMond is an artist of the spirit of things as they are 


for the present at least. The large guns are going forward to Panama and 
Colonel Goethals has won his point for the fortification of the Canal, and the 
wisdom of his judgment is being conceded in these days. The schedule for 
the operation of the Atlantic fleet was to have the battleships and the destroyer 
flotilla go to Guantanamo, Cuba, for target practice and then proceed to south- 
ern waters the latter part of February. The Texas had been selected to escort 
the President from New York to Texas and thence to Panama. The battleships 
and destroyers of the active flotilla, about twenty-one in number, were to 
remain in Cuban waters carrying on drills and exercises until about the first 
of March. The schedule as first announced by Secretary Daniels would have 
made a most impressive event. 

The President was to have gone from the Canal aboard the New York, 
arriving at San Diego in March. There are those who insist that the extra 
ession and the delay of the shipping bill had something to do with the change 
of plans, but it is now decided that the formal opening of the Canal will occur 
along about the Fourth of July. There was a feeling also that it was not 
exactly safe to withdraw all the fleets from the Atlantic seaboard and engage 
in a peace pageant at this time. The reserve torpedo flotilla and others will 
remain busy in the waters conducting vigorous exercises at Pensacola during 
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March and April. The Argentine Republic, Cuba, Portugal and Spain w: 
the foreign nations that had planned to participate in the celebration incide: 
to the opening of the Canal. 


Y 


Sy 
4 ‘ss C0 
T two A.M. on a winter morning, a rather unseemly hour to leave a war: 

couch, the President of the United States arose and pressed the butt: 

that sent a flash of the wire four thousand miles away, to set in motioc: 
the wheels of the exposition held in San Diego, the lower gateway of southea 
California, rich in the traditions of the old mission days and radiant in th 
colors which give the “Golden State” its name. People who visit San Fran- 
cisco will find it impossible to resist the impulse to visit San Diego before 
returning, for southern California has always been insistent on its right as 
both a winter, summer, and all-the-year-round playground, and the termina! 
point of a presidential tour. 

The President will likely swing around a circle and visit the twin exposi 
tions on the coast, but will make the trip by rail instead of by the Panama 
Canal as originally planned. This does not necessarily reflect on the sea- 
manship of the President, but the fact is that some of the people across the 
continent would be deprived of seeing the President and breaking a custom 
established by McKinley. Four thousand miles across the continent con- 
stitutes a most interesting phase of a trip to the exposition, but swinging around 
by the Canal via the water route is the novelty craved by adventurous Ameri- 
cans. The excursion parties will blaze new trails across the continent via the 
Isthmus over which the tide of traffic may follow in later years. 








pss 








HE recent hearings in reference to alleged irregularities in the Dominican 
T Republic has revived interest in the island of Hayti, the island which 
President Grant desired to have annexed to the United States. The 
Dominican Republic which constitutes a large portion of the island has been 
enjoying unprecedented prosperity since Uncle Sam took hold of the custom 
receipts. There have been changes of administration there without the usual 
revolutions, and the wonderful wealth of this country, which was first settled 
by Columbus himself, is attracting attention. The sugar-cane is shipped to 
Porto Rico and manufactured and enters the United States free of duty, but 
when the sugar tariff tax is entirely removed in 1916, the Dominicans expect 
to establish sugar mills and manufacture their own sugar. 

Since the soldiers of Europe have been loosed at each other’s throats, 
there is less said about recurring revolutions in the West Indies and South 
American countries. A photograph of a soldier in the last revolution of the 
Dominican Republic is only the forerunner of the war spirit that has been 
rampant the last yearin Europe. Recent reports indicate that the Dominican 
Republic has at last fully realized the uselessness of evolving revolutions as a 
method of changing government and the friends of the present Chief Executive, 
Mr. Geinez, insist that his administration will mark a new era for the 
Dominican Republic and install a long period of business prosperity, and that 
the exhilarating fascination of military life and soldiering as an occupation, 
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as lost its glamor, and that the little island on which Columbus lived will, 
1 the near future, have an established government that will reflect credit on 
the Republic of the new world. 





IN THE 

LAND OF 
REVOLUTIONS— 
SANTO DOMINGO 


' 
¥ 
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Soldiers who took part 
in the recent revolution 
in the Dominican 
Republic. What a con- 
trast they present to 
the efficient, highly 
organized armies now 
contending against 
each other in Europe 

















HERE is something fascinating about the word ‘“‘filibuster.”” At that 
T time the Record bulges with scintillating literature of every description 
with which to bombard the proposition of government ownership. 
For many hours Senator Gallinger, the Nestor Senator from New Hampshire, 
stood on his feet addressing the Senate. Under the rules of the Senate he 
could not be interrupted except to yield to a question. At intervals Senator 
Root would saunter in and ask, “Does the Senator from New Hampshire 
think so and so?’”” When Senator Root appeared on the floor, Senator John 
Sharp Williams came in from the cloak room, watching keenly every move, 
and he began bombarding Senator Gallinger with queries of ‘‘ Does the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire think so and so?”’ So the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire kept bobbing his head while the colloquy was passing between the New 
York and Mississippi Senators, although neither was permitted to address 
each other while Senator Gallinger had the floor. 
Senator Clark, of Arkansas, made a motion to recommit and was joined 
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by six Democratic Senators. There was consternation and the forces on both 
sides all rallied for the roll-call. By this move the filibustering was pushed 
across the center aisle and transferred from the Republican to the Democratic 
side, where it was instantly seen that they must spar for time. Almost the 
first time in the history of the Senate, every Senator was ready for roll-cai!, 
and no one reported sick or missing. Senator Smith, of South Carolina, was 
away, caused by illness in his family, but he had to return to Washington; 
Senator Falls returned from New Mexico, Senator Newlands from Nevada, 
and even a Senator that had been away on sick leave returned for the Titanic 
struggle which was to decide the fate of the shipping bill. 

It was a battle royal along parliamentary lines. The acrimony of debaic 
was confined to the majority side for once when Senator Stone and Senator 
Reed paid their compliments to the seven. The retaliation came swift from 
Senators Clark, Hardwick and Vardaman. There was such a flow of invec- 
tives as has never before been known even in partisan discussion. In order 
that the invectives might be effective, they were not impromptu, but carefull, 
prepared and read. This is indicated in reading the Record, because it is not 
natural for a del.ater to use the word “‘tergiversation’”’ in an impromptu de- 
bate. The cooler heads among administration leaders endeavored to strew 
the paths with violets and bring the insurgents back in the ranks. The, 
thought that Senator Stone had perhaps inflicted wounds that would not 
be easily healed. A man may be beaten in debate and even admire his 
adversary, but when his vanity is stung, the wound is slow to heal. When it is 
whispered that certain Senators are to speak, the galleries are all filled. 


HE fate of the bill hung in the balance until Senator Gore, the blind 
yh Senator from Oklahoma, sought to untangle the situation by a motion 

to recommit and later report a bill with amendments satisfactory to the 
Progressives, who had indicated a desire that they might join the Democrats 
in a bill with a permanent government ownership clause. Upon the fate of 
this bill hinged the proposition of an extra session. The President, after con- 
templating the history of President Taft with his extra session over his Reci- 
procity bill, seemed to lag in his enthusiasm for his pet measure. In the 
meantime the world goes merrily on and Congressmen and Senators talk, but 
there is a strong conviction among observers of public sentiment that the 
people of the United States are becoming weary with continuous sessions of 
Congress, now reaching back over six years, which at its best has a tendency 
to upset plans for business development. The nation is having the same 
experience that the various states have had with their legislatures, and many 
of them have found that a biennial session once every two years has proved 
more effective in securing more good legislation than annual sessions. Public 
sentiment seems to have swung suddenly around to the opinion that we are 
over-legislating, for it is apparent that the people have a desire now to have 
an opportunity to return to business and make a good living, save a little 
money and put it in the bank, for the balances are not growing these days. 
The closing days of the Sixty-third Congress were looked upon as the first 
line of trenches for the Presidential battle in 1916. Upon the most incidental 
turn of affairs here and there hinges momentous results in the quadrennial 
struggle between the two great political parties. 
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Col. William Lightfoot Visscher 


by 
Opie Read 


ILLIAM LIGHTFOOT VIS- 

SCHER began his career 

as a justice of the peace in 

Kentucky. I know that 
history accredits him with having served 
in the Civil War, that as color sergeant he 
planted his banner on the ramparts of the 
enemy and that he was promoted for 
gallantry, but Guy Fawkes could have 
done that. But I doubt that Guy could 
have been elected to the 


He was never known to gamble, never used 
tobacco and never drank. He——”’ 

“Wait a moment,” Judge Visscher in- 
terposed. ‘‘You mean to say that the 
deceased never played poker?”’ 

“That is what I mean, your honor.” 

“Ah, hah. And he never chewed to- 
bacco or smoked a cigar?”’ 

“Never, your honor.” 

“Ah, hah. And never drank licker?” 

“Never a drop, your 





office of justice of the 
peace in Kentucky, for 
this achievement would 
have necessitated famil- 
iarity with and a judg- 
ment of horses, and the 
protagonist of the great 
gunpowder plot had per- 
haps never owned a thor- 
oughbred horse. I do not 
give credit to the report 
that as a judge Visscher 
reversed a decision of the 
Supreme Court, but many 
of his rulings were of 
national celebrity. One, 
for example, was when 
John Sylvester Cobault 
was arraigned for killing 
P. Mortimer Crabtree. 
Colonel George Gill, Com- 
monwealth’s attorney, 
arose and said: 

“Your honor, the de- 
ceased was one of our 





honor.” 

“Oh, well, then,’ said 
the - Judge, “not having 
anything to live for he 
ought to have died. The 
prisoner is discharged.” 

Visscher was born in 
the morning twilight of a 
summer’s day. His father 
had gone forth to drive a 
neighboring sow out of 
the garden, and was in 
somewhat of haste, ex- 
pecting a caller but of 
what sex he was not cer- 
tain. The sow was ex- 
pelled out into the county 
road, and Colonel Visscher 
the elder (they called him 
Colonel because he was an 
artist) had begun to nail 
up the gate when every 
bird in the village broke 
out in song. Buck Saw- 
yer, the constable, was 








most exemplary citizens. 


VISSCHER IN HIS COWBOY SUIT 


passing at the time, and 
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the artist inquired of him: “Buck, what’s 
the row among all these birds?” 

Buck was a great lover of birds, having 
once served time in the county jail for 
stealing a canary, and, alive to the sud- 
den riot of song, he says, says he: “I do 
believe, sir, that somethin’ has tuck place. 
Mebbe Henry Clay has come to town.” 

About this time an old negress came 
trotting down the garden path. ‘“Mar- 
ster,” she cried, “it’s er boy.” 

The artist dropped hammer and nails 
and struck out for the house. At first he 
didn’t know Vissch. He looked at him 
for a moment, and having been born in 


VISSCHER'S DEN IN THE CHICAGO PRESS CLUB 


the Mohawk valley, casually remarked, 
“How be you?” 

For the first time in his life Vissch re- 
fused to say anything. He satisfied him- 
self with giving to the artist a wondering 
look and then betaking himself to sleep. 
Old Mrs. Ashton Barnes, who, when not 
engaged in the active duties of midwifery, 
taught a singing class, observed that the 
youngster cried in rhythm, thus putting 
one over on the great hunchback who 
lisped in numbers. But I shall not halt 
to note the many characteristics of the 
youth. I could dwell with profit to the 
reader and with pleasure to myself upon 
thrilling adventures, of Queensbury en- 
counters with village toughs, but refrain 
as a limit has been set upon this bio- 
graphic achievement. I must note, how- 
ever, that at ten years of age he rode a 
giraffe in a circus parade and that upon 
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entering the emotional year of fifteen | 
was pitted against J. McMurfree Wall. r 
in an oratorical contest, Beriah McGofi 
and Tom Marshall being the judges, a: 
beat him to a stammering standstill. 

Visscher’s first poem, “‘How does t! 
wind get out of the flute,” was publish« 
in the Ladies’ Jewel Casket, edited by 
Jim Mace, late of the prize ring. It a 
tracted much attention at the time, bei: 
anonymous, and was by shrewd judg 
attributed to Jefferson Davis who, son 
time before that, had entered upon | 
literary career. Visscher denied havir 
written the poem, but this was attribut« 
to his modesty, and he is modesi 
Once at Atlantic City I saw hin 
array himself in an overcoat whe: 
he went in bathing. 

Now I leave tradition and ge: 
down to history. After having 
fought bravely through the wai 
without changing sides, Vissche: 
was associated with George D. 
Prentice, as a taker-down of sharp 
sayings and poetic inspiration. In 
his own flowing hand he wrote the 
“Closing Year,” which many a 
grandfather can now recall; and 
since then he has attributed many 
a bright and beautiful saying to 
Prentice—sayings which Prentice 
did not say, but which he would 
have said had he thought of them. 
After several years of working for another 
poet Visscher decided to open up poetry 
for himself, but in order to do this he 
went West, fought a duel with a preacher 
named Attherson and acted as best man 
when Captain Russ Blivin married a 
squaw. In the meantime he started a 
newspaper. The town arrived several 
years later. 

Before me I have a great mass of ma- 
terial which I thought to sift and out of 
which I expected to get many a grain of 
truth. But I cannot look upon it with- 
out biased emotion. History always ex- 
cited me. Benton’s “Thirty Years in the 
American Senate” always knocked me. 
I am not hysterical but I am nervous, and 
I can read the “Three Guardsmen”’ 
much longer than I can trust myself 
with the late Senator Allison’s collected 
speeches on the tariff. Therefore permit 
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to skip history and come down to 
preciation. 

Visscher has written many verses that 

ve within them the breath of long and 
honorable life. Exploiting others, he him- 

lf has never been exploited. He has 
ver surrendered himself as the pampered 
victim of a cult; he has maintained the 
ndividuality of his whim and the freedom 
his fancy. He is often termed the 
Western Poet, but upon him this title 
es not rest with the grace of truth. His 
highest achievements have not been of the 
Western but of the universal order. That 
caught the atmosphere of the West is 
true. He sees the startling and almost 
brazen impudence of her outlawed flowers, 
ips the drunken thrill of her strange wood- 
land saps, but he harmonizes them, civi- 
lizes them. In his poem “Battle” he is 
wholly unlocalized. It might have been 
written of Waterloo. Here he calls upon 
ll the fancies of war’s gigantic horror. He 
“rakes up an epithet from the sweepings 
of chaos.” Within the past six months 
his monstrous lines have been enacted a 
hundred times. It is not human nature 
that he here sets forth. It is war nature. 
Had it been written three hundred years 
ago, it would now be bristling among the 
classics of carnage. He touches many 
times upon war, for his most impression- 
able years were spent in the army, but 
here he seizes upon it, swallows its smoke 
and is singed with its fire. In a later 
poem, “The Dove,” he feels the weary 
pulse of the long march, snatches at his 
sword, but it is a dream, a dove call—and 
down upon it all settles the dewy perfume 
of a summer evening. 

Had Visscher written nothing but hu- 
mor he would have been a humorous poet 
of the first order—nothing but tragedy, a 
high-souled worker in tragedy’s smiting 
iron. As it is he is both. Art is long— 


yes, and this man, this heart singer, has _ 


But the time 
Who would strive to write 


not yet come into his own. 
will come. 
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an epic with Chicago for its theme? John- 
son wrote “London” and could not make 
it poetic. With all of its history, with its 
Tower, its Pauls, its Wills on whose porch 
Dryden had sat to make or unmake a 
play—with its millions of memories Old 
Sam could not make of it an epic. 


Not 


Photo by Gibson, Sykes & Fowler 


WILLIAM LIGHTFOOT VISSCHER 
“He is often termed the Western Poet, but this title 
does not rest with the grace of truth” 


half so well did he succeed as Visscher did 
with Chicago—Chicago surrounded with 
a world of reproaches, its cattle pens, its 
flat earth. Away he swept the towers of 
Mammon and set up the wigwam of the 
Indian. He lashed his imagination and 
it ran away. But this runaway team cut 
many a graceful scollop. 

Today, as years are counted, he is not 
young. But his fancy is as nimble as a 
squirrel,.and his imagination is ablaze. 
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The United States 


Colonies and Dependencies 
by Mitchell Mannering 


HE crowning achievement of Mr. 
William D. Boyce as an author, 
one of the world’s most famous 
travelers, is his story of the 

“United States Colonies and Dependen- 
cies.” It is a characteristic book written 
just as William D. Boyce and no one else 
would do it. His collected books on travel 
are, in a way, the most interesting and 
understandable that have yet been pub- 
lished. He never drifts away from a quaint 
bit of humor and the fact that people can 
best be told of things by comparison to 
things they know. He never seems to 
forget just how the home folks would like 
to hear his story, no matter what re- 
mote locality of the world he happens to 
be in at that time. 


cannot read even the preface without feel- 
ing a thrill of pride that he is an American 
citizen. He calls attention to the fact that 
every bit of the soil that now constitutes 
our country was once claimed by a foreign 
power. 

We prepare for our trip with Mr. Boyce 
to Alaska after he has made the declaration 
that after viewing the wonderful scenery 
of Alaska the writer’s pen can only give the 
faintest idea of the beauties of nature, the 
treasures of the mines, the rare fur animals, 
the countless fishes of the sea and streams, 
the richness of the soil and the big-hearted- 
ness of the splendid white men and women 
who have made this country their home. 

With true newspaper instinct, Mr. Boyce 

as the author puts 





In the opening of 
the book is a descrip- 
tion of his trip to 
Alaska. His modest 
reference to the story 
of how, where, and 
why the peoples of 
the world are where 
they are is compre- 
hensive. He traces 
the events marching 
in regular procession 
from early times to 
the little band of pa- 
triots who in 1776 
pledged their lives, 
their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor to 








his headlines at the 
beginning and does 
not work up to his 
conclusions in the dull 
and prosy fashion so 
apt to creep into a 
book of this nature. 
The opening scene 
shows the Diomede 
Islands, Bering 
Straits, in the narrow 
strip of water between 
Alaska and Siberia. 
There is a story of 
the totem poles 
reaching far back into 
the early history of 





the new nation. One 


SCENE IN THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC} 





Alaska and in his 
graphic description of 
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the early days under the Russian govern- 
ment the author has contributed a valuable 
bit of history. 

The story of Baranof of the Russian- 
American Trading Company, and Resanof, 
direct from the Russian Court, and his 
experience with the Spanish Governor at 
San Francisco, is a prologue of Alaskan 
history not found in any one volume. 
There is even a picture of native Alaskan 
puppies just to give a real touch and con- 
trast to the usual scene of Esquimaux dogs. 

The United States flag was unfurled at 
Sitka in 1867, and the purchase price of 
Alaska from Russia was $7,200,000. They 
have up to the present time taken out of 
Alaska in gold, furs, fish, etc., five hundred 
and ten million dollars, leaving four hun- 
dred and ninety million dollars net profit 
on the transaction, and the development of 
the great country north of the United 
States has only just begun. He does not 
find among the people very much sympathy 
with the effort that has been made to retard 
the natural development of Alaska with 
wild schemes of government ownership and 
the fear that someone might make some 
money. The government, he claims, is 
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spending millions of money with little . 
no benefit to the people who live in Alaska 

The description of the famous Trea: 
well Mine and sinking mines and coal pit 
on the Tanana River are fascinating to th 
exploring spirit as characteristic of Ame: 
icans. A view of a section of the abandoned 
Alaska Northern Railroad is not ver 
encouraging to the anticipation for a: 
investment of government money to th 
extent of thirty-five million dollars ir 
Alaska. Even if successful it will merely 
mean an investment of millions of gover: 
ment money to eventually enrich a few. 

The seal rookeries at St. Paul Island; th 
canning factory at Petersburg; a descrip 
tion of the farms in Alaska showing canta 
loupes on a government farm; strawberri: 
growing on a United States Government 
farm in Sitka; and the dairy farm at Fair 
banks sounds rather impossible to those who 
look upon Alaska as an iceberg-growing 
country of the north Arctic Circle. 

He visits interior Alaska and makes a 
trip down the famous Yukon River. Here 
we find news of the famous hydraulic min- 
ing operations and of the famous tourist 
steamer at Dawson. 
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AN[INDIAN VILLAGE ON THE BANKS OF THE YUKON RIVER, ALASKA 











A CABBAGE PATCH, LOWER YUKON RIVER, ALASKA 











AN OOMIAK ON THE SHORE OF BERING SEA 


A large, wide Alaskan Eskimo boat, with a wooden frame covered with walrus skins, propelled with 
broad paddles 
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banks of the streams to supplant the lowin 
herds in the usual pastoral scene. T! 
development of this northern country on! 
awaits the unsuppressed energy of 1! 
adventuresome spirit of America untrar 
meled by governmental red tape. T) 
book is altogether a most timely wor 
telling as it does of nearly all the colon: 


The picture of Mr. Boyce and his party 
picking roses at Haines, Alaska, and that 
of the native children at the missions, to- 
gether with the portrait of the sun’s cycle 
taken every half hour in Nome when the 
sun rises at ten A. M., and sets at two P. M., 
intensifies the interest in the great north 
where the herds of reindeer gather on the 











TOMATOES AND CUCUMBERS RAISED AT GOVERNOR BLACK’S HOME, DAWSON, ALASKA 
Alaska is not primarily an agricultural country, but enough fruits and vegetables are raised to provide 
for home consumption 









































NATIVE HAWAIIANS PREPARING RICE 
Rice is cultivated on about twelve thousand acres in Hawaii, but as labor is somewhat scarce and rent for 
rice land is high, the grain is not raised so extensively as it might be under different conditions 
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dependencies and never hesitating to 
express pronounced convictions. Follow- 
ing the description of Alaska as if by sharp 
contrast is the story of Hawaii, said to be 
the one ideal spot on earth in which to live 
and dream. 

These islands have been much written 
about and Mr. Boyce seems to get right into 
the nub of the subject in describing the 
Hawaii of today, which “lies on the edge of 
the world,” as one writer has said. He 


A HAWAIIAN BARBECUE 
The piece de resistance is a pig which 
is filled with hot sténes to cook it 


draws contrast of the early his- 
tory of Hawaii, as we learned it 
in the school books, to the real 
Hawaii of today with its Japanese 
gardens and beautiful estates. He 
points out the fact that the real 
body of the races, oriental and 
occidental, is in Hawaii, which is 
the great Pacific mid-ocean play- 
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ground of the world. There is an interest 
ing picture of tourists scorching post card 
in the hot fissures of Kilauea’s lava, show 
ing that they have been right near th 
eternal fire that is never extinguished in 
the bowels of the earth. 

There have been volumes and volumes 
written on the Philippine Islands, but hx 
refers to “our little nine million dolla 
road”’ and makes a tour inland. In this 
section of the book is inserted a liberally 

colored map showing every one of 
the colonies and dependencies of 
the United States of America. H: 
also refers to the stray possession 
of the United States in the Paci- 
fic not found in the average ge 
ography—the Marcus and Wak: 
Islands and the Howland and 
Baker Islands. The pictures show 
a most gratifying progress that 
has been made in the islands since 
Dewey’s guns were fired at Ma- 
nila. He insists that our country 
has done more in sixteen years in 
the Philippine Islands than Spain 
did in three hundred. This seems 
to be the unanimous opinion of all 
travelers. The legislature has two 
chambers, consisting of the Com- 
mission and the Assembly. The 
Commission is composed of four 
Americans and five Filipinos, ap 
pointed by the President of the 
United States, giving the islanders 


A NATIVE HAWAIIAN FEAST 
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majority of the Governing Commission 
ind entire control of the Assembly. The 
proposed independence of the Philippines 

altogether ill-advised according to his 
\bservations. 

The description of the trip around the 
great lake, Laguna de Bay, is very interest- 
ing as are also his stories of the water 
buffalo, his explanation of the Philippine 
orn and his pictures of the beautiful 
waterfalls. There are volcanoes there that 
recall Hawaii. He visits the extreme end of 
Luzon, and finds that the leading export 
for the past few years has been dried cocoa- 
nut rather than hemp, as had been gener- 
ally supposed. A view of the hemp plants 
gives an idea of the historical predominant 
production of the Island. 

The visit to historic Cavite is most 
interesting, reaching back as it does to the 
























A BAGOBO MAN WITH FILED TEETH 


twelfth and thirteenth centuries. He visits 
the home of General Aguinaldo and sees 
the natives making window panes out of 
Shells, but does not forget the days in St. 
Louis and pays a visit to the dog-eating 
Igorots. The section of Ifugao rice-field 
terraces is a most impressive scene of how 
the hillsides are utilized. Every page 
seems to contain a picture that rivets 
interest and it is a pleasure to look at 
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these pictures and then go on with the 
fascinating narrative. 

Mindanao, the second largest island of 
the Philippines, is visited and a picture of 
hat-sellers is given. Some of the scenes 




































A KALINGA WARRIOR 
Philippine Islands 


here recall the first act in George Ade’s 


“Sultan of Sulu.”” He mingles with the 
Datos of Moro and visits blood-soaked 


Jolo and meets face to face the real Sultan 
of Sulu. 

In conclusion, after visiting the islands, 
the author expresses himself without equiv- 
ocation of his convictions. 


I am convinced by what I saw in the Islands 
that it would be, ultimately, injurious to the 
Filipinos themselves to give them independ- 
ence, because they will be incapable of pro- 
gressive self-government for generations to 
come, and always unable to protect them- 
selves against conquest by any nation that 
sees fit to attack them. I predict that, if 
given independence, the passing of a year 
or two would see them convulsed by revolu- 
tions, for the reason that the country consists 
of separate islands and the population of 
mixed, inharmonious races. Besides, great 
as has been our influence in teaching them 
civilized ways, they are, and will be for a long 
time to come, entirely unfit to use the fran- 
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chise intelligently and peacefully, an absolute 
essential in self-government. They have no 
proper conception of what liberty and equality 
mean, and are wholly unfit for a republic. 


Mr. Boyce’s story on Porto Rico has the 
spirit of adventure that reaches back to 
the days of the Spanish-American War 
when he chartered a steam tug whose 
captain was under arrest for violation of 
the neutrality laws. Porto Rico fully 
verifies its name, which translated means 
“rich port,’”’ and lies 1,420 miles southeast 


TAGALOG WOMEN COMING FROM MARKET 
The native costume is not especially attractive, but it 
is certainly unusual 


of New York and is on the direct line from 
Europe to the Panama Canal. It was here 
that Columbus sighted the south coast in 
1492, and the American schoolboy will have 
associated with that date the settlement 
of Porto Rico. The island fairly reeks with 
romance concerning Colonel Ponce de Leon 
and even the son of Columbus and other 
names famous in the early history of the 
continent. 

The government of Porto Rico consists 
of a Governor appointed by the President 
of the United States and a legislature with 
an upper and lower elective house. The 
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former is comprised nearly all of Porto 
Ricans and the latter Americans, and the 
Porto Ricans are naturally anxious for a 
larger measure of self-government. They 
celebrate political victories there in good 
old American style. 

There are visits to the interior and there 
is a picture showing the cactus growing in 
the mountains. The pictures of the sugar 
and coffee plantations indicate the wonder- 
ful range of agricultural possibilities. 

The pride of Porto Rico is the schools. 
The teachers there insist that they prefer 
to teach Porto Rican children to American 
children because they seem more eager to 
learn and the increase in attendance at 
schools has been without a parallel. An 
incident related by the author shows that 
he has not entirely forgotten the country 
of his school days. A glimpse of the palace 
is given. He met an Englishman in Porto 
Rico and after comparing what had been 
done in Porto Rico in twelve years with 
the advancement of English colonies 
in the same time, the Englishman simply 
responded, “You Americans are a won- 
derful people.” 

The story of the Panama Canal is 
interesting and was covered in Mr. Boyce’s 
book on “Illustrated South America”; but 
the chapters in this book are a very fascina- 
ting story in reference to the completion 
of the locks and canal. The chapter on 
“Tolls and a Free Port,’”’ has been widely 
commented on and has furnished food for 
serious thought. 


The only way to create a big city at the 
central. point between North and South 
America, the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
the Far East and the Far West, is to make 
the Canal Zone a free city and free port. By 
this I mean free from import or export duties 


into and out from the Canal Zone. This will 
not affect the primary question of tolls for 
passing through the Canal. If created a free 
port and protected through international 
treaty, so it could not be affected by changes 
in our administration of home policies, mer- 
chants and manufacturers from all over the 
world would build factories and warehouses 
and establish branches and agencies at this 
World Center for quick distribution, delivery 
and sale. Many South Americans would 
establish agencies and branches there to 
reach the world’s commerce. In fact, it 
would become an immense World’s Depart- 
ment Store where everything for the use of 
the ple of all nations could be found. It 
would become the greatest transshipping port 
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THE HISTORIC BRIDGE OF SPAIN, MANILA 
One of several bridges spanning the Pasig River, which divides the city of Manila into two parts, one 
side being the Walled City and the New Manila, the other side containing the retail business streets, the 
native and Chinese quarters, besides some fine residential districts 


A GLIMPSE OF THE BENGUET GOVERNMENT ROAD, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
This beautiful road leads up to Baguio, the summer capital in the mountains of northern Luzon, and is 
the prize automobile trip of the islands 
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in the world, especially as many boats suitable 
for the Pacific Ocean are not seaworthy or 
insurable on the Atlantic Ocean 

Under the title “Our Dependencies,” Mr. 
Boyce has given a most thrilling panoramic 


CURING TOBACCO 
Growing tobacco is one of 
the main industries in Cuba 
It is sometimes said, judging 
from the amount of tobacco 
consumed in cigarettes, that 
the production of smoke is 
the chief occupation there. 
At any event, the Cubans 
know how to raise the weed 
that cheers but does not 

inebriate 


glimpse of Cuba and the progress that has 
been made there since the American occu- 
pation, and he does not forget the Isle of 
Pines and the struggle of the Americans 
there to have the Stars and Stripes float 
over the little island where they have a 
town named McKinley, but the decision 
of the courts was against them and they 
still remain an integral part of Cuba. 

The trip across the island to Santiago 
furnished a most interesting conclusion 
from the author that no other nation on 
earth would do what we have done for 
Cuba and insists that she could not long 
remain under her own flag. He predicts a 
glorious future for the beautiful and sunny 
“Pearl of the Antilles.” 

As long ago as Grant’s administration, 
American interest awakened 


has been 
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in the Dominican Republic and _ th 
Island of Haiti. Mr. Boyce calls it a sort of 
foster-child of Uncle Sam. It covers two 
thirds of the Island of Haiti and is grand 
mother of the Americas, because it was in 
Santo. Domingo that Colum 
bus lived and the ashes of 
Columbus still remain ther 
despite some dispute of the 
matter in Spain. This is the 
Republic to which Uncle Sam 
loaned $20,000,000, using 
$15,000,000 for creditors and 
$5,000,000 for improvements 
The writer covered every 


principal point of the Dominican Repub 
lic over muddy roads and seems to feel 
that in Santo Domingo there are prospects 
for great development. Across the imagi- 
nary border from Santo Domingo is Haiti, 
and Haiti, the writer insists, has never 
been staged in a literary sense. There were 
numerous and various revolutions as con- 
tained in the history of the country. The 
fancy for high-sounding names is interest- 
ing, such as “Bonaparte,” “Voltaire,” etc. 
Finances and the resources of the country 
are given, but it is the picture of histori- 
cal data and the story of the Haitian Re- 
public that fascinate the reader. The 
schoolboy will never forget the famous 
oration of Toussaint L’ Ouverture. 

The concluding paragraph, coming as 
it does from one who is so thoroughly a 
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veler and observer, is highly signifi- 

The people of America are certainly 
ebted to Mr. Boyce for producing a 
k so comprehensive, complete, and 
hentic that it ought to have a place as 
ext book in the schools. The book in- 
les one map—a map of the world on 
ch it seems that a drop of red ink has 
n spilled. It is on the first cover and 
t white page—as we say in advertising. 
is great drop of ink on the world map 
resents the United States in 1776. On 
second cover—the last white page—is 
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another map with larger drops of ink 
spreading from the center to the northwest 
of Alaska with significant red lines drawn 
around those Islands of the seas, over 
which the Stars and Stripes proudly float, 
still carrying persistently the message of 
1776. At the dividing line of the pages is 
the Isthmus of Panama, but the glory of 
the constellation of red spots over the 
world’s map radiates from the superb 
stretch of country reaching from ocean to 
ocean, focusing the very center of the world, 
the United States of North America. 
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Opie Read—An Appreciatio: 


by 
William Lightfoot Visscher 


IFTY times, perhaps, I have been 

asked by different publications to 

write something concerning Opie 

Read—and have done it. How the 
callers happened to know that I was ac- 
quainted with this genius, or how they 
happened to know that I was on earth, 
are problems too difficult to contend with 
at this writing, and possibly, in the lan- 
guage of “Mr. Toots,” they are “of no 
consequence,”’ 

However, for one who knows Opie Read, 
and who is able to write at all, it would be 
only a matter of physical endurance to 
write about the man indefinitely, and say 
something all the time. 

For some years through the freemasonry 
of newspaperdom, I had known Read. 
Sometimes we had taken a shot at each 
other on the paragrapher’s trail, but we 
had not met personally. 

Eugene Field had come out of the far 
west, where we had been friends many 
years, to be on the staff of the Chicago 
News. One day in the summer of 1887, 
or thereabout—I slipped in from Chey- 
enne and found Field in his den, at the 
News with his feet in a hole that he had 
worn into the wall, through the lathes 
and plastering. He was seated at his 
desk in the zebra costume of a convict. 

After a while Field said: ‘‘Opie Read of 
the Arkansas Traveler is here. He has moved 
his paper to Chicago. You must know him. 
He is one of our kind of people.” 

That was fine, and with it Field began to 
get into some clothes that he could walk 


in on the street without having too mu 

attention from the police—not to spe: 

of the “innocent bystanders.” Then w 
sallied down La Salle Street to Chicago 
earliest skyscraper, The Rookery, foun: 
Opie in his office and there was fun aliv: 
in a minute. Instantly Read and myseli 
became friends and that friendship ha 
continued, unremittingly and devotedly 
ever since, almost phenomenally, and, i: 
the circle of our associates, proverbially. 

Opie Read has written about forty 
books, every one of them successful, not 
only as a seller but also in interest. Thes« 
are all novels that tell of folks and thing: 
as they are, enveloped in entertaining 
plot, natural colloquy, real environment 
and its true atmosphere. For the most 
part, the locale of his stories is in the 
middle west and the southern states, 
though he has gone to New York, its so- 
ciety, politics, and the craft of both, for 
one of his romances. And he really went 
there to get it; personally he went there, 
led to the act by a very great publishing 
house that appreciating his ability to 
grasp and hold an atmosphere, set him to 
that task and he succeeded. 

This art, genius, skill and strength of 
Opie Read is peculiarly illustrated in his 
story, “My Young Master.’”’ How he 
got the atmosphere of its time and scene 
between the covers of a book is wondrous; 
how anyone could have done it so per- 
fectly is amazing to one who was of it all. 
As to its place Read and myself were na- 
tive; as to its time he was from nine to 
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‘lve years of age and I nineteen to 
enty-three; the first three years of the 
il War, beginning when that unpleas- 
tness had reached Kentucky. It had 
n going on in Virginia some months 
ore Kentucky would accept the dis- 
rbance as an actual fact. They who 
1 remember those days in that region 
| also remember that Kentucky declared 
self “neutral” and insisted on her 
inent ability to form a hollow square, 
» outwards and lick both sides, if they 
red attempt to invade her sacred soil 
th their guns and things. This idea 
nally, however, gave way to the exi- 
ncies of the times and some of the choic- 
battles of the season were pulled off 
that same sacred soil. 

A strange haze came over Kentucky; 

sort of country Sunday quiet; a some- 
thing in the air indescribable. I was a 

iIdier in Kentucky and saw and felt it. 
Opie Read was a child, in Tennessee, but 

the book mentioned, the scene, atmos- 
phere and all, is caught between the covers, 
ind they who were of it can feel, hear, see 

nd even smell it again, by opening that 

100k. 

In his childhood—and to see this physi- 

il and mental giant now it is difficult to 
onceive that he ever was a child—Read 
me day rode into a battle on the same 
horse, behind a Confederate bugler. The 
man was shot and tumbled to the ground, 
the child clambered into the empty saddle 
ind looked around. The scrambled mass 
of blue and gray was gone. He was in an 
open field, alone. He saw a meadow-lark 
light on the red tassel of an iron-weed and 
heard the bird sing as it swayed in the air 
of a summer morning, and the child rode 
home on the dead man’s horse. Does this 
give a hint? 

One would be laughed at should he 
propose to create the air and transport it. 
But Read does it in his books. In them 
you may taste the honey-dew; you can 
ee a squirrel squat to hide in the forks of 
a tree; a possum, lone and listless, hangs 
by the prehensile end of his tail to a limb 
of a pawpaw bush; a drop of rain spatters 
the living velvet of a rose; the scent of 
“long green” and the gray of its smoke 
come from the corncob pipe and the thin 
lips of a ‘‘po’” white; here comes the plain- 
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tive call of a dove, from deep in the aisles 
of the woods; in the still of the early night 
a whip-poor-will pipes in a thicket and 
nearer is the chatter of tree-frogs and the 
chirp of crickets; the rustle of a woman’s 
starched skirt is near; the bay of hounds 
on the trail of a fox comes down a wooded 
glen. 

Read knows the woods, the fields, the 
swamp, the country lane, the city, the 
hearts of men and women, and he tells of 


Photo by Gibson, Sykes & Fowler 
OPIE READ 
*‘His man, his maid, his hero and his clown 
Are true to life, as he has writ them down.” 


these things in a simple and unmistakable 
tongue. One does not think of rhetoric, 
or diction, or prose, or poetry, when he 
reads this man’s print. One sees things. 
Read does not make pictures of things. 
He makes things. 

Indeed it is difficult to find out where 
to begin telling of Opie Read, or where to 
end. His books do not indicate his men- 
tality; simply his feeling—so far as they 
go. One must meet him and talk with him, 
and have sense and enough attainment to 
appreciate him. He is one of the most in- 
teresting conversationalists to be met 
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with in a lifetime. Association with him 
is a literary school, and yet he does not 
talk shop. He seems to have read every- 
thing worth reading, and to have remem- 
bered it. No matter what the subject 
under consideration, he talks of it glibly 
and yet wisely. He is not a politician; 
on the contrary, dislikes partisan politics, 
but he talks of such matters with a clear- 


ness, force and spirit that would lead you 
to infer that he had made a special study 
of parties, their men and measures, of 
centuries, and that he is altogether a past- 
master of political economy. It is a part 
of the man’s wide curriculum. He is en- 
tirely at home on what is safest for one to 
eat, and yet suffers from indigestion— 
doesn’t take his own advice. He is in- 
formed upon the conventionalities of high 
life, and yet contemptuously avoids con- 
ventional society. He gives strong rea- 
sons, at times, for pessimism and is a 
practical optimist. He loves literature 
but would not allow the greatest author 
of all time to read to him a manuscript. 
He is really more fond of music than any 
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other man I ever met, and knows n 
note of it, though he will catch an air : 
first time he hears it and he will sit y 
you at an orchestral festival and give yo 
the title of every number. He loves 
but does not even write a good han 
though a very plain one—and he has a 
who is an accomplished illustrator. 
is an ardent admirer of women, but < 
not dance attendance upon them. R 
is deeply poetic and poetry tints and sha 
his prose, but he rarely writes verse, 1 
only in the dialect of the southern negr: 

Here is one of his little darkey sket: 
in verse that illustrates how faithf 
he portrays nature even in her home! 
moods, and it also shows how humor :; 
pathos commingle in his work: 


“WHEN DE COL’ WIN’ BLOWS.” 


Hit woan be long fo’ de col’ win’ blows, 
Wid its bref so cuttin’ an’ so keen, 

Er whirlin’ an’ er tossin’ de ole dry leaves, 
Dat once wuz so pooty an’ so green. 

De ole hen’s chickens is all done hatch, 
An’ some on em’s larnt how to crow; 

Dat sassy young dominicker’ll come down a 


peg. . 
When he freeze bofe feet in de snow. 


De ole scovey duck will feel mighty bad 
When deys ice on de watah by de mill; 

De po’ ole critter ‘ll hafter wait fur a thaw 
’Fo’ she tote er lump er mud on her bill 
De hawgs squeels loud when fros’ ’gin ter fall, 
And dey crowds one er nuther in de pen; 

One doan keer ef tother gwine to freeze 
Hawgs, deys mighty like men. 

De leaves comes er cross de ole graveyard, 
When de col’ win ’rars an’ raves; 

Dey whirls an’ rattles on de frozen groun’, 
Den settles in de sunken graves. 

Dey puts me in min’ of de chillun of de yearth 
De moanful 'dition of us all; 

Dey’s fresh an’ green in de spring of de year, 
But dey settles in de grave in de fall. 


Personally, and as the man of every day 
Read is singularly prejudiced and strangely 
just, paradoxical as that may seem. 
Sometimes I think his prejudices are as- 
sumed for the fun he gets out of that sort 
of perversity. His justice is real, un- 
yielding, arbitrary. He will nag a friend 
to desperation. Let somebody else at- 
tempt the same thing in his presence, he 
becomes almost terrible to the man who 
dares to even‘so much as prick the sensi- 
tiveness of his friend. If he does not like 
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he would scorn to give him the atten- 
that comes with nagging. 
otwithstanding that Read is physically 
; well as mentally— a giant, he is not 
lerous. He walks with a strong tread, 
igh his step is quiet. He is handsome, 
his clothes do not seem to fit him, yet 
; graceful. He is as strong as he is big, 
easy and gentle in a manly way. His 
ierness is timely, but I have seen him 
nto a dentist’s shop and call for a pair 
orceps, and while the dentist was prof- 
ng his services Read fastened the iron 
n offending molar and wrenched it 
t, throwing it into the grate with the 
irk: ‘‘ Now ache if you choose.”” Then 
he washed his hands and mouth with cold 
water, walked out with a ‘Good day”’ and 
resumed the previous conversation. 

With all his greatness Opie Read seems 
to comprehend it less than any one who 
knows him. I could tell you a hundred 
or more characteristic stories of this man, 
quaint, humorous, lofty, admirable and 
all, but do not think this is the time to 
do besides, they are dancing down 
stairs and I have learned the “ Hesita- 
tion.” In the following verses, however, 
I have tried to epitomize the literature of 
Opie Read: 
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He leads you from the city’s glare and blare, 
Its conflict and its killing wear and tear, 
Where shredded nerves are quivering, and 
woe— : 
The minor strain—pervading deep and low, 
The crashing music of it all, appeals 
To Tenderness, that weeps with what she feels, 
But sheds her tears in hopelessness, while Sin 
Rides high and blatant, mid the ceaseless din. 
With wondrous art, and mighty heart and soul, 
And trenchant pen, he leads to where we stroll 
Away from rush, and roar, and grasping 
greed; 
From truckling cant, deceit and hollow creed, 
To fields and woods, where sweetest flowers 
grow; 
To streams and hills, where southern breezes 
blow, 
And this is Opie Read. 


With him we hear the song of cooing dove, 

That calls its mate and tells its gentle love; 

The raindrops splash the rose’s open breast 

In white and gold the orange trees are drest; 

The bay of hounds comes down the wooded 
glen; 

At night the gray fox barks beside his den; 

In ardent summer-time a seeming snow 

Lies deep, in broad, white cotton-fields, that 
glow 

Beneath the sun’s fierce rays, and mellow song 

Rings thru the woods, in echoes sweet and 
long; 

Soft breezes sway the red-topped iron-weed, 

In pastures clean, where high-bred cattle feed; 

His man, his maid, his hero and-his clown, 

Are true to life, as he has writ them down. 

For this is Opie Read. 


COLONEL VISSCHER 
Who wrote this biography 
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Boss Bart, Politician 


A Story of Love and Politics and 
the Grace of Gratitude 


( Continued ) 


CHAPTER VIII 


OCN after the scene in the willow 
iane, a “quiet wedding” occurred, 
according to the local newspapers. 
“The ceremony was performed un- 

der the elms, where bride and groom had 
played as children,”’ continued the account; 
the neighbors still talked about the day of 
Wesley’s funeral, for there are always 
events that mark neighborhood as well as 
national history. 

In his practical and business-like way 
Bart made his Chicago home his castle and 
added the “modern conveniences” and the 
distinctiveness that every man is prone 
to mention in talking about his home. 
Together they planned here and there the 
comforts that have become necessities in 
the average American home, and Agnes 
found time from her household duties to 
become a leader in a small way in social 
and charitable work. 

Here Elbert had made his first call upon 
them, and found his new friend, whose 
philosophy of life and generous impulses 
to “stand by your friends” had made a 
lasting impression upon him. Waldie’s 
business flourished as his political success 
advanced; in fact the pride of commercial 
prestige resulted in a deeper interest in 
politics until now it had become an essential 
part of his business. 

“Bart, I dislike to have you so deep in 
politics,” said his wife one day, “there are 
so many temptations.” 

“Trust me, Agnes,” he said, laughing. 
“Elbert and I are going to reform politi- 
cal methods in Chicago. He is a bright 


young fellow and a natural-born practical 
politician.” 

“Yes, but tf ere ue so many pitfalls.” 

“Tut, tut, that's the old notion. Why, 
in a few years you women will be voting, 
and then I’m going to run for office and 
I’ll win with your help every time, little 
wife.” 

“Bart, when woman’s influence at home 
is extinguished I shall feel like asking for 
the ballot.” 

“Sensible woman. Well, I must hurry 
to catch the train for Springfield. We 
have an important bill there to look after. 
Elbert is going with me.” 

“Bart. take care of the boy; and remem- 
ber your—” 

“Come, Agnes, don’t you worry about 
me, and as for Elbert, he has a long head, 
and a wise, long-headed young man never 
gets himself into trouble when he under- 
stands the rules. Goodbye, dear.” 

Elbert accompanied Bart to Springfield, 
and was intre ‘.:ed by him into the arena 
of practical state politics. There was a 
special bill then pending before the legis- 
lature to amend the city charter as to the 
trai sfer and control of certain valuable 
franchise rights and privileges. Champagne 
suppers followed each other in quick suc- 
cession. The bill was “looked” after by 
gentlemen pretending to serve the interests 
of the city and their expenses in part were 
liquidated out of the public treasury under 
various guises. Money was spent with the 
freedom characteristic of the American’s 
love of showing how little he cares for mere 
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“Mrs. Daniels, pray be seated,”’ said Bart, gallantly, as she swept 
into the room with an air of ease and confidence that comes to 
habitual cafe diners and habitants. ‘‘I have called, Mr. Waldie, at 
the request of Senator Forthwith of the Appropriations Committee, 
with this letter of introduction. You will notice that the Senator 
desires that you see Mr. Terrington tonight and wire Whitefield at 
Jacksonville to see that Congressman Hallet is present when the 
bill comes up. There is a little matter involved in the River and 
Harbor bill,’”’ she continued in an easy way. 
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money, but that money-making was the 
zest of the game. The modern mania for 
getting rich quick asserted itself. Ameri- 
can “shrewdness” demanded a victim, and 
if none other were possible the public 
treasury must suffer through appropria- 
tions, even though as a taxpayer the irre- 
pressible American was in fact robbing 
himself. Influence was largely measured 
by interlocking monied interests, but men 
who stood on the street corners crying most 
vehemently for reform had their own pet 
schemes interlocking for ‘“commissions”’ to 
create new offices. It was “diamond cut 
diamond,” all around. 


GLIMPSE behind the scenes made 

Elbert shudder as he noted the plan- 
ning and plots of mysterious groups in the 
hotel corridors and “headquarters.” 

“Bart, is this practical politics? Are 
all the methods of practical politics so 
apparently pernicious?” 

“Rather nauseating, my boy? Well, 
some consider it so, but it is not half so 
bad as it looks. The money is used to get 
bad men to refrain from defeating good 
measures, as well as to get good men to 
vote for bad measures.” 

“Well, monarchy is not so bad after all. 
One boodling prince is better than a pack 
of princely boodlers.”’ 

“Oh, well, you’ll get over those: notions, 
my boy, when you realize that there is not 
a great deal of difference between human 
beings. It is only a varying point of view. 
Come with me to Room 48.” 

They went upstairs and there found two 
clerks of a company busy writing letters 
in a room filled with state law-makers. 
At one side whisky, cigars, and other 
adjuncts of convivial hospitality were 
provided for all comers, and in an inner 
room the jovial leader sat with his arms 
gently about one of the “boys” talking 
over the bill which was to come before the 
legislature on the following day. 

“Oh, yes, he is our friend,” said the 
lobbyist, coming out with his hands on the 
shoulders of two members and talking very 
earnestly. 

“Well, Bart, old boy, how are you?” 
was his greeting, and then Elbert was intro- 
duced to the inner circle of sovereign state 
government. 
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Though Elbert was deeply impre 
with the revealed phases of governn 
in actual operation and the theories 
he had studied in school, he said | 
as he and Bart sat alone together a 
their return home. Elbert was plan: 
to attend a concert that evening, w 
there was a ring at the door, a card 
presented, and a woman caller qui 
followed. 

“Mrs. Daniels of Washington,”’ 
Bart. “Oh, yes, Senator Forthwith— 

Elbert instinctively felt that ano! 
phase of modern government was to 
disclosed, and as the lady entered, |x 
left the room. A glance revealed a woman 
approaching the prime of life, attired ri: 
and in the latest fashion, and yet not over- 
dressed. She had the assured stateliness 
of a society leader, the ability to talk 
business with men, and yet always retained 
the charm of a cultivated lady. She knew 
her world and the vanities thereof, and yet 
was not so eager to appear worldly wise, 
as the younger women who crave the 
distinction of being considered 
fellows.” 

“Mrs. Daniels, pray be seated,” said 
Bart, gallantly, as she swept into the room 
with the air of ease and confidence that 
comes to habitual cafe diners and hotel 
habitants. 

“IT have called, Mr. Waldie, at the 
request of Senator Forthwith of the Appro- 
priations Committee, with this letter of 
introduction. You will notice that the 
Senator desires that you see Mr. Terring- 
ton tonight and wire Whitefield at Jackson- 
ville to see that Congressman Hallet is 
preseht when the bill comes up. There is a 
little matter involved in the River and 
Harbor bill,”’ she continued in an easy way, 
but Bart broke in to check the flow of 
information. 

at ia 

“T learned indirectly before leaving 
Washington that your chances for the 
marshalship are remarkably good; you 
will likely be appointed, and I am instructed 
to ask you to carry out the provisions of 
this letter.” 

“Let me see,” said Bart, consulting the 
letter. ‘Check on two thousand dollars, 
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personal expenses, um! Letter from me rec- 
ommending Mrs. Daniels to the governor, 
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um! One thousand dollars. Is this all on 
our bill, Mrs. Daniels?” 

“Tt should be twice as much.” 

“Um! and when is my appointment to 
go to the Senate, do you say?” 

“At once. There will be ten men on the 
pay roll as inspectors, two consulships, 
minor of course, one clerkship in a depart- 
ment—awaiting the deserving, you know.” 

Agnes entered the room just then. 
Bart went toward her. 

“Ah, my wife; Mrs. Daniels of Washing- 
ton, my dear.” There was a quick mental 
duel between the two women to whom 
appearances counted in a glance. 

“From Washington. A beautiful city. 
Shall you make a long stay in Chicago?” 
said Agnes. 

“No, Iam here only for a few days; that 
is, here and at Springfield. By the way, 
Mr. Waldie, I met in Springfield a charm- 
ing young man—Mr. Ainsworth—he men- 
tioned your name.” 

“Oh, yes, a bright young fellow, one of 
my wife’s former pupils,” said Bart with 
an air of pride. 

“Indeed,” continued Mrs. Daniels, “I 
took quite a fancy to him, but his ideas 
politically are too visionary for success; 
Well, you know, sentiment is all very well, 
but business interest is the sentiment the 
legislators ought to fight for—that is the 
predominant spirit of the times.” 

“Why, Mrs. Daniels, I am surprised,” 
broke in Agnes, “I thought Mr. Ainsworth’s 
views most sensible for clean government, 
and entirely shared by my husband.” 

Bart moved uneasily in his chair, and 
Mrs. Daniels gave a quick look from one 
to the other, and entirely comprehended 
the situation. 

“Ah, my dear Mrs. Waldie, I fear you do 
not realize that more clean ideals of govern- 
ment sometimes exist among the so-called 
machine politicians than among idealists 
who are ready to betray friends and violate 
the common principles of loyalty, integrity, 
and honesty to advance themselves. They 
are sincere, but egotism is not always 
efficiency, and leadership must be acquired. 
Graft, as we call it, can be controlled, but 
envy unchecked is hopeless inefficiency,” 
continued Mrs. Daniels, with a wave of 
her gloved hand. 

“Politics, my dear, must be practical,” 
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broke in Bart, in admiration at the way in 
which Mrs. Daniels seemed to grasp things. 

“And if women voted—” said Agnes. 

“They will vote when we become practi- 
cal and ask for it, not as our rights—but 
because we are qualified. Our rights were 
settled in 1776, and that is why I am so 
interested in my work at Washington. 
I will call at five, Mr. Waldie, for your 
letter,” said Mrs. Daniels, arising to go. 

“We shall be pleased to see you, and 
you will be just in time then for a cup of 
tea,” said Agnes, going with her to the 
door, and observing curiously the face, form 
and costume of a woman who had evidently 
mastered politics. 

As Agnes returned, her question to Bart 
was quite the natural interrogation of a 
curious wife. ‘Who is this Mrs. Daniels, 
Bart?” 

“A friend of Senator Forthwith.” 

“Ah, a lobbyist, of course. Bart, give 
up politics and attend to business. It will 
sooner or later bring changes in you. I 
want to continue your companion in 
business, but what can I hope to do in this 
unnatural life—the product of false pre- 
tensions, and under our present methods 
of government the golden opportunity of 
rascals and thieves. Give it up—just for 
my sake.” 


Ss mail was brought in just then, and 
Bart busied himself looking it over 
hurriedly, and continued: 

“There, pet, don’t worry. I love you 
enough to do almost anything you ask. 
I expect to be appointed a marshal. Yes, 
by George, here is the envelope; we will 
soon be in clover. Perhaps I shall be 
elected governor—who knows. Then you 
will be Mrs. Governor Waldie, eh?” 

But the political prospects did not seem 
to attract Agnes; there was a pained and 
sad look on her face as she thought of Mrs. 
Daniels, and wondered what her visit 
might portend. 

Elbert entered to assist opening the mail. 
“Here is a letter from Thompson, who 
wants you to attend to Simpkins’ bill for 
carriages; it has been hanging over ever 
since the primaries,” said Elbert, busy at 
his work. 

“Any letter for me, Bart?” said Agnes. 

“No, no, dear, don’t bother me just now, 
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I am busy,” said Bart, with an air of 
impatience. ‘McCutcheon says,” con- 
tinued Bart to Elbert, “that we must show 
ourselves at the opening of the A. B. C. 
Cafe on Madison Street; take in Dooley’s 
great show and wind up at the roof garden; 
then he has arranged for us to quiet “Pink 
Jimmie” on North Clark Street, at ten 
o’clock, and at one o’clock, we are to meet 
at Madame Porteo’s garden, of course; 
she has a strong pull in the second precinct 
of her ward.” 

“Bart, I am tired and sick of this all- 
night, meet-me-in-the-dark work. It is 
disreputable. Is there no such thing as 
clean politics?” said Elbert, with im- 
patience. 

+ Bart, wheeling around in his chair, 
answered very shortly: 

“No, Elbert, not until men who call 
themselves clean do their duty as voters, 
and not all try to be leaders. Learn the 
trade, my boy; you are my right-hand 
man; you know who made you; stick by 
your friends.” 

“Well, I am sticking by you.” 

“I found some breaks in our fences when 

I went to Springfield—we must prop them 
up.” 
“All right,” said Elbert, “but as I said 
in Springfield the other day, I would give 
years of my life to find more apparently 
reputable and honest men in a political 
gathering.” 

“Tt’s well you used the word ‘apparent,’ 
because the apparently honest always talk- 
ing honesty will bear watching,” answered 
Bart. “Political success means political 
enemies; you accepted a retainer in that 
corporation affair. Well, the labor vote is 
against you now if you run next spring.” 

“Tt was simply a fair and honest retainer 
in my professional capacity,” said Elbert. 

“Uml and they call you a boodler 
because you took that city fee. You are 
apparently dishonest, but you know you 
are not.” 

“Well, I earned it and you got it for me.” 

“That doesn’t matter. You are one of 
the apparent disreputables. Let me see 
the schedule. Have the tabulation made— 
we must get out a full vote there—that is 
the precinct that turns the trick. Oh, 
well, I just wanted you to become used to 

hese things. You see these dealings are 
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sometimes more difficult to explain when 
there are men ready to sell their very souls 
for office and call all the other fellows 
thieves and rascals. Rascality is a relative 
term, but look out for the man who talks 
much about rascals. There’s a streak of 
yellow in him and a yellow man is worse 
than gangrene—worse than rotten. Don’t 
worry, Elbert, about these details. We 
must win; win, my boy, that’s the word!” 

There was a flash in the dark eyes as 
Bart put his hand up—a mannerism and 
motion that his friends always insisted 
was as certain an omen as the flashing 
sabre of a dashing cavalry leader on a field 
of battle. “Now, I see McCutcheon and 
Schledgmilch are here; you had better go 
while I straighten out matters on the Ger- 
man vote in the fourteenth.” 


CHAPTER IX 


i” was a proud day when Elbert was 
admitted to the bar. A lawyer recalls 
that event more often in his professional 
talk than his wedding. He was now an 
advocate—but whose interests was he 
to advocate? Political life and the 
advocateless people as masses present a 
tempting stepping stone for a career. 

Fate decreed that he should have an 
office in the very building in which he was 
employed in carrying bricks. He had 
dreamed of this, and had dreamed of 
locating right there. It was one of the 
office buildings which contained more 
people than all the inhabitants of Poplar- 
ville. Bart sent him many clients through 
political friends. His library at first 
chiefly consisted of government reports, 
blue books, and other flotsam and jetsam 
of dead literature so generously distributed 
by the government. As volume by volume 
was added to his law library, he studied 
them exhaustively and kept well posted 
on recent court decisions. His speeches 
at political conventions and caucuses 
throughout the city attracted attention in 
the newspapers and he became an invalua- 
ble and loyal lieutenant to Bart. He joined 
secret and civic societies enthusiastically, 
and was voted a popular companionable 
fellow; but his social and political successes, 
of course, excited more or less enmity. 

Shortly after his admission to the bar he 
visited his mother at the old home. How 
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proud he felt as the old friends of his child- 
hood now referred to him as a Chicago 
lawyer; and he felt that his Charles Sumner 
side-whiskers added a particularly dis- 
tinguished appearance of professional 
dignity. 

“T always knew that boy would make 
his mark, by ginger,” said Dr. Buzzer. 
“These other youngsters stayed at home 
tied to their mother’s apron strings. Now 
just see the difference! When a boy has 
to jump the hurdles and hustle to begin 
with he lands somewhere forward usually.” 

During this visit home, Elbert secured 
his first case. Ned Housle, the brother of 
his old sweetheart, had married Aletta 
Jackson, the only daughter of a wealthy 
farmer living near the village. Young 
Housle’s taste for city life promptly led 
him to locate in Chicago where he had 
squandered nearly all of his wife’s money 
trying to establish himself on the Chicago 
Board of Trade. His natural instincts 
were those of the gambler, and now that 
his money was gone the faithful wife had 
gone to Chicago to try to help him. Her 
reward was a suit for divorce, Housle 
thinking that to avoid publicity and trouble 
the deserted wife would allow the case to 
go by default—one of the usual alimony 
blackmail plots with the gender reversed. 

Not so the irate father, who was a friend 
of Dr. Buzzer, and consulted that worthy 
practitioner. 

“T’d never stand it, by ginger! That 
young scapegrace should be taught a 
lesson. I’d fight it,’ declared the doctor. 

“Yes, but where’s the money to hire one 
of those expensive city lawyers,” said his 
friend plaintively. 

“Why, hire young Ainsworth. He’s a 
fighter with good spurs. He’s got to win 
his epaulets before he can expect fees, and 
he’ll be a success; always said so.” 

Elbert was seen and promptly took the 
case, feeling it to be a chivalrous duty as 
well as an opportunity. He began sys- 
tematically to gather the evidence, and 
citations accumulated. Notes were made 
of important points and jotted down in the 
way common with lawyers who do not care 
to set forth plans too plainly for curious 
eyes. A leaf transcribed from his note book 
appeared as follows: 

“April 2—back door—hit club 
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Child—Buzzer—Phys.—Career— 
Chicago—gamb.—mist—Scrog.— 
Shandy—good char.” 


HE declaration had been served and 
Elbert filed his answer, which was a 
general denial, with a counter-charge of in- 
human treatment. He threw his whole soul 
into the case, working night and day, but 
he did not forget the important feature— 
the jury. In this Bart’s general acquaint- 
ance was valuable in making his strikes of 
the men not desired for jurors. While 
there was no direct statement made of the 
fact, it was generally understood that 
young Ainsworth should be helped along. 

The day of the trial arrived, and the 
court room was filled with a large throng 
anticipating the disclosure of salacious 
scandals. The sensational newspapers 
reported it fully, and Bart saw to it that 
the artists and reporters gave due promi- 
nence to the “bright young attorney for 
the defense.” 

The preliminary proceedings were com- 
pleted, and although older lawyers opposed 
him and Bart had offered to secure help, 
Elbert insisted on fighting the case alone. 
He struck from the panel of the jury such 
men as were thought to be unfavorable, 
under Bart’s whispered directions. The 
wife and her father sat near him, and the 
husband, flashily attired, defiant and un- 
concerned, across the table. The features 
of the trial were the frequent objections 
and exceptions by Elbert, his copious notes, 
and a few stern reprimands from the 
court. His cross-examination was so 
different from the usual stereotyped method 
that it rather nonplussed his opponents, 
and his witnesses gave such simple and 
brief testimony that it left Housle’s 
attorneys little to work upon. The evi- 
dence had all been taken and it seemed a 
clear case for the defense, as public 
sympathy was naturally with the wife. 
The neighbors from Iowa had come, 
proven her character beyond reproach and 
also the brutality of the husband. To 
Elbert everything seemed serene for a 
verdict, and he was busily preparing for 
an eloquent final plea. 

“We will call Peter Scroggins for further 
cross-examination,” said one of Housle’s 
attorneys. : 
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This was a surprise to Elbert, as Scrog- 
gins had been one of his strongest witnesses. 

“You swore, Mr. Scroggins, that you 
saw Housle strike the defendant at the 
rear door of their home on the morning of 
the 2d of April last .”’ 

“Yes, sir; I did.” 

“Now, sir; tell us what was the provoca- 
tion of that blow.” 

“T object,” shouted Elbert, suspecting a 
plot. 

“She had run away with Bill Bozeman,” 
Scroggins answered quickly. 

There was a ripple of excitement in the 
court room over this sensational evidence. 
The judge was trying to quiet the crowd, 
while Peter, turning to the jury, continued: 

“Bill Bozeman is dead now, but he was 
a tough one.” 

The little wife broke into tears and the 
father turned white and clenched his hands 
at this evidence of a plot to blacken the 
name of his daughter. 

As no co-respondent had been named in 
the complaint, the testimony was stricken 
out, but it had been spoken and had 
poisoned the public mind as well as that of 
the jury. Elbert made an eloquent plea, 
but a verdict was brought in for the plain- 
tiff. It was evident that Scroggins had been 
held as a tramp card which was clearly a 
frame-up—but how could it be proven— 
and his envious enmity against the chum 
of his childhood had found full vent. 

“Elbert is so stuck up with city airs he 
don’t know me down at his office. Guess 
he’ll find out a country jay knows a thing 
or two after all,’”’ whispered Peter, defi- 
antly, on leaving the room. 

It was a shock to Elbert and the defeat 
he felt very keenly, more especially 
because it was occasioned by a betrayal 
on the part of his own witness. The blind- 
folded justice as revealed in the jury sys- 
tem seemed to fall from the pedestal. 

“The jury and witnesses were tampered 
with. I'll see to this,’ whispered Bart. 
“Get a new trial, and we’ll show them a 
trick or two yet.” 

The prosecution had not calculated upon 
a stubborn resistance, thinking the wife 
would meekly submit to avoid further 
scandal. Bart, in his diplomatic way, 
approached Housle’s attorneys when court 
adjourned. 
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“You fellows are going to get into 
trouble. I am onto the whole deal. We 
had some friends on that jury, too. It 
was a dastardly trick to beat the boy.” 

They knew Bart Waldie; they also knew 
that he did not indulge in idle threats. 

‘Well, suppose we settle the case without 
costs and let matters stand as they are,” 
suggested the elder attorney, feeling for a 
compromise. 

“Not much! We'll fight this to the 
bitter end, and there’s a red-hot poker 
waiting for you fellows if you try any more 
sbyster tricks at the new trial,” said Bart, 
savagely. 

The new trial was granted, and Housle’s 
attorneys fearing an explosion with Waldie 
searching for new evidence and with his 
argus-eyed forces upon them, made a mere 
pretense of a case, and the result was a 
vindication for the little country wife. 

Peter Scroggins mysteriously disappeared 
a few days before the second trial, and was 
never seen again in Poplarville, or it 
might have been unhealthy for him, 
according to Jasper Juniper. To reflect 
upon a pure woman’s character aroused 
the old pioneer spirit of right and justice. 

This first case in his law practise opened 
to Elbert the book of human nature, and 
he found there the study of real life not 
always recalled in rules and practice. 

“Trust no one,” said Bart, “‘unless you 
have a rope on him. If you have done him 
a favor and he proves an ingrate in little 
things—look out for the dirk later.” 

The trial created a cessation in Elbert’s 
courtship of Ned’s sister, Kittie, but there 
was little regret felt on his part, when he 
reflected on a troublesome brother-in-law in 
prospect. 

“Bad brothers sometimes have good 
sisters, but I’ll keep out of the family,” 
thought Elbert, as he smoked and medi- 
tated over the dramatic incidents of his 
first case in court that had also shattered 
his boyhood dreams of love. 


CHAPTER X 


Hs spectacular defeat and final victory 
in the divorce case of Housle vs. Housle 
brought Elbert forward as one of the 
promising young lawyers of Chicago. 


Bart and his wife were naturally proud 
of him, and he continued to feel himself 
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growing and developing in his chosen pro- 
fession. Bart, too, continued to prosper in 
his business and achieved success in his 
political ambitions, but it was evident that 
in attaining his political aspirations, 
husband and wife were drifting apart. 
Agnes suffered in silence. Night missions 
and political conferences kept Bart away 
from home days and nights at a time, and 
Elbert was quick to notice it. He was 
tempted to speak of it in order to avert the 
distress and sorrow that would surely 
result from such a state of affairs. The 
intimate friends often find such 
matters too delicate to mention to one 
another, and to remonstrate with generous, 
good-hearted Bart seemed more than he 
could do. 

Bart was in the midst of another munici- 
pal campaign, and Elbert was spending an 
evening at their home when a note arrived 
from McCutcheon, soon followed by that 
personage himself—a tall, angular, smooth- 
faced man who called himself a speculator. 

“Got your note just now; I was arguing 
with Ainsworth here about our engage- 
ments this evening,” said Bart, to Mc- 
Cutcheon, as he was shown in. 

“Young fellow,” said McCutcheon, turn- 
ing to Elbert, “remember who gave you 
the glad-hand last fall. Boss Waldie; a 
boss means just what it means—a boss, I 
give it to you straight.” 

“Never,” said Elbert, jumping up 
excitedly, ‘Mr. Waldie is my friend but 
he does not own me; he is not my boss.” 

“Bart, the young fellow feels his oats; 
the legislature is too high for him,” said 
McCutcheon, grimly. 

“There, McCutcheon, that will do,” said 
Bart. “Ainsworth is all right, only raised 
a little differently.” 

“T hope the time will come when I shall 
enter a campaign conducted on principle,” 
retorted Elbert hotly. 

“In our ward it is all principal—with 
a little interest thrown in—office and 
boodle, bleed the candidate, sugar the 
boys, and feed yourself, eh, Bart?” said 
McCutcheon, with a sardonic grin. 

“Principle in practical politics is good 
for alliterative purposes—it sounds well 
at least,” laughed Bart. 

“T just dropped in for that check, you 
know,” continued McCutcheon. “The 
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salary list for the city hall; dead men’s 
row. Flip us your fist and I’ll be off.” 
“We must cut down those dummies, 
Jimmy.” 
“Cut nothing; you stick to your word, 
Bart.” 


| ew entered just then. It annoyed 
Bart, but he introduced McCutcheon 
politely. 

“Mrs. Waldie, Mr. McCutcheon.” 

“Good afternoon, sir. Bart, when are 
you coming back?” 

“Well, ma’am, we’ve got a whole layout 
on the cloth for this evening. No telling 
when we can get back,” said McCutcheon. 

“What, Bart, out again tonight?” said 
Agnes. Bart was lost in earnest conver- 
sation with his ward manager and did 
not answer. She left the room feeling hurt 
at the brusqueness which husband and 
wife often permit to grow as the years 
pass. 

“Schledgmilch is coming,” said Bart. 
“Don’t go, McCutcheon, till we see how 
his ward stands. Ah, here he is now.” 

Schledgmilch, a very fleshy, pompous 
man, entered the room puffing and wheez- 
ing. 

“Goot afternoon, efferybody.” 

“How is the German snarl?” inquired 
Bart, pleasantly. 

“Off color. No Sherman on the ticket 
and twenty good saloons in the ward. 
What vay is dat to do beezness?” 

“What do you hear about Turner?” 
asked Bart. 

“Dat’s it, dat’s it, dynamite unt pepper 
crackers! Dat’s the milk in the sheshnut. 
He has de evidence—I haf de tip. Five 
fellows vill swear ve are boodlers, vat?” 

This rather startled Bart and McCutch- 
eon, but Elbert, engaged with his papers, 
had apparently taken no notice of the 
conversation. 

“You had it straight?” asked Bart. 

““As straight as bossible ind dese crooked 
dimes,”’ said Schledgmilch. 

“Elbert, get the papers ready; 
spike Turner’s guns—the ingrate! He’s 
in a glass house himself. Rush the case 
right through. We'll show old Turner’s 
son that we can do the strap act as well 
as he can with his street cars. Young 
Turner’s mouth must be stopped.” 


I'll 
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“Bart, is this justice or—” 
Elbert. 

“Justice be damned! Fight fire with 
fire; that ward must be carried no matter 
what it costs. Turner’s scalp if necessary,” 
replied Bart, heatedly. 

“Yes, he’s shelling out the money like 
corn, and some of our boys already wink 
the other eye,” broke in McCutcheon. 

‘Stop Turner’s money, put more on 
de payroll; do something for Schneider 
ent ve’re all right, O. K., up-to-date, don’t 
it?” said Schledgmilch, as if he had it all 
settled. 


interposed 


“Will five hundred fix matters?” said Bart. - 


“Beautiful! mit the goose out of sight— 
of Turner.” 

“Good! I'll meet you all at Hinsley’s 
at eight sharp. Mac, stop in and tell 
Kinsley I want a private room for six and 
a small supper—bottle or two—now get.” 

“You vas a daisy!” called Schledgmilch 
over McCutcheon’s shoulder as_ they 
retired. 

“I remember the snakes,” echoed Bart, 
with a clinched fist as he turned to the 
unopened mail on his desk. 

“Elbert, here it is, here’s my appoint- 
ment from Washington signed and sealed. 
One minute an ingrate’s rapier and then 
a grateful balm comes along.” 

Elbert took it up, read it, “Great, now 
you can pay off the old scores, Bart.” 
And Bart soon regained the poise and 
placid manner that made his enemies 
tremble. 

“Now you’ve got just a half hour,” said 
Bart, looking at his watch. “Run down 
and see that something’s in the papers 
tonight; just a line you know: ‘The emi- 
nent Bart Waldie, the people’s favorite, 
now U. §S. Marshal, confidence in his 
integrity.’ Say half a dozen lines, just 
something that will catch attention.” 

“It’s pretty late, but I’ll try,” said 
Elbert, leaving hurriedly. 

Noting the absence of commotion, Agnes 
crept back into the room. 

“I’m glad they are gone,” she said 
eagerly, “Am I going to have my husband 
five minutes to myself at last?” putting 
her arms around Bart’s neck as he was 
seated at his desk looking over papers and 
schedules. 

“There, there, Agnes,” he said, putting 
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her off gently but firmly, “don’t you see 
how busy I am, dear, and everything de- 
pends on what is done in the next six 
hours.” 

“Let us go for a drive, it will rest you.” 

“With all I have to do! Impossible! 
Have dinner sharp at six—I’ve got to be 
down town at eight.” 

“Two years married and my husband 
is lost to me in the wild game of politics,” 
thought Agnes, leaving the room. 


CHAPTER XI 


N° sooner had Agnes left the room than 
Bart began to feel a tinge of remorse 
over the manner in which he had treated 
her—for she unconsciously ruled him, and 
now his ambition was to see her have all 
that other friends’ wives possessed—every- 
thing in the latest style. He was proud 
of her accomplishments. As many other 
men have done in like circumstances— 
he tried to soothe his feelings at such 
times by unstinted generosity in making 
presents to her old friends at Poplar- 
ville. Through Agnes and Elbert, and 
Uncle Jasper, who had known Bart’s 
parents at Mt. Ariel, Dr. Buzzer, the judge, 
Mary Jane, and all the residents of Poplar- 
ville seemed to Bart like old friends, 
although some of them he had never seen. 
He dreamed of a happy vacation and hav- 
ing a summer home and farm sometime 
near Mt. Ariel, where they had been chil- 
dren together. 

As he sat at his desk he reflected: “It is 
pleasant to do a kind act; I love the dear old 
village and all its people. The life of those 
simple country homes and country people 
communing with nature, with a child-like 
trust in the future, is what I hope to have, 
when I can leave this feverish, pushing, 
pulse-throbbing existence I spend in the 
city. For what?” This question came 
often and oftener every morning as he 
reflected over events of yesterday and 
looked forward to the morrow. 

His reverie was broken by the maid 
announcing: 

“A foreign woman insists on seeing you, 
sir. Mrs. Waldie is upstairs or I would call 
her.” 

“Show her in. Do not disturb your 
mistress,” said Bart, curtly. “Now who 
the devil can she be?” With thoughts in- 
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tent on the political maneuvers that 
night, he awaited his caller. 

What was his surprise to see Paulina rush 
into the room announcing herself with a 
hiss, “It is me, Paulina.” 

“Well, what is it?” said Bart, recovering 
himself with a yawn. 

“Ah, what is it not, Naomi?” 

“There, that will do, don’t speak so loud; 
you promised never to come here again.” 

“Ah, that was before—” 

“Before what?” 

“The fraulein came from the village— 
the fraulein I say—not the frau.” 

“You can’t frighten any more money out 
of me.” 

“No? Who win the love of fraulein; 
shall I say where? Bah!” 

“Our affairs were closed two years ago.” 

“No!” 

“The past is dead and buried.” 

“The sting dies not; my daughter, the 
frau, she live; her child, he live. The 
past not dead.” 

“Well, talk business.” 

“Tt is good, business is good—” said 
Paulina, sitting on the sofa. 

“Naomi has a monthly allowance; she 
is in New York, where I expect her to stay.” 

“Perhaps. Herr Waldie is rich, in- 
fluential—Paulina is poor; my son-in-law 
is a gentleman.” 

“Your son-in-law?” 

“T sell this picture to the other political 
fellows,” she hissed as she pulled out the 
faded photograph she had taken from 
“Snakes” at Poplarville. 

“Where did you get this?” 

“Five hundred dollars—is it worth so 
little to a rich man?” 

“Why, I gave this to—” 

The sentence was broken by Agnes 
appearing at the door. 

“Why, Paulina, when did you leave 
Poplarville, and how are the folks; what 
are you doing in the city?” said Agnes, 
all in a breath. 

“Poplarville,” uttered Bart, in a startled 
way. 

“T don’t know,” responded Paulina, as 
she drew her hand across her face with a 
vacant stare. 

“You are tired. A cup of tea will revive 
you. Bart, Paulina was an institution in 
Poplarville. She could do up skirts finer 
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than I’ve ever had them done in the city. 
Wait, Paulina, and I’ll get you something 
to eat.” 

“Here,” said Bart, taking advantage of 
the opportunity, “you are in the thirteenth 
ward. Go back to your work; here’s $20 
for tonight; meet me at the old place.” 

“And Naomi and the child?” 

“No matter about that; go before my 
wife returns.” 

“The fraulein—” 

“T said my wife.” 

“Tt is final,” said Paulina, with a nasal 
grunt. “Tonight positive?” 

“Yes, tonight. Here, I’ll see you out. 
Keep your mouth closed.” 

When she had gone Bart breathed easier, 
and laughed with Agnes over the strange 
call of her strange friend from Poplar- 
ville. “I gave her twenty dollars, glad to 
do it for you, my dear, and she went away 
happy.” But he had hardly finished the 
explanation when the door bell rang and 
Schledgmilch and McCutcheon were shown 
in. “You will excuse me now, Agnes, I 
have important business with these 
men.” 

“Have you seen the evening paper, Bart? 
Let us congratulate you,” said Schledg- 
milch, pitching his voice so it might be 
overheard by the disappearing Mrs. Waldie. 
“ ‘Our distinguished Bart,’ there it is,” 
said Schledgmilch, showing him an article 
in a newspaper. “Now you go for Tony 
and blister him.” 

“Shake, pard; now you can give us the 
spots. The boys are all shaking over this 
boodle sensation,’”’ said McCutcheon, with 
a wink. 

“You two have got nerve, haven’t you?” 
said Bart. “Everything is working all 
right; there will be enough of a sensation 
over Tony’s arrest to absorb the boodle 
shock. Elbert will pickle that young 
monkey, and you two keep the boys 
in line and the affair will soon blow 
over.” 

“Like a zummer zephyr,” wheezed the 
happy German, waving his red handker- 
chief. 

“Oh, we are always ready to do the 
square thing,”’ said McCutcheon, taking a 
seat. 

“The ladies are coming, remember I’ll 
do the talking and—” whispered Bart. 
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ART did not finish his sentence; it was 
Mrs. Daniels who swept in like a puffy 
squall. 

“I told you the nomination would be 
made; so glad,” was her cordial greeting to 
Bart. 

“Gentlemen, Mrs. Daniels of Washing- 
ton,” said Bart, introducing her. 

“Get on to the swell outfit—Washington 
pays,” said Schledgmilch to McCutcheon, 
under his breath. 

“She knows her biz,” responded Mc- 
Cutcheon. ‘‘Never stacked the cards, oh, 
no. Let’s mosy, Gottlieb.” 

“We are sorry to expel ourselves, Mrs. 
Daniels,” said McCutcheon, starting to- 
ward the door; ‘‘we just blew in to say to 
the boss, “‘you do yourself proud—evnin’.” 

The two backed out of the room bowing 
profusely, and when they were alone, Mrs. 
Daniels at once assumed a business-like 
air and opened the conversation directly 
to the point. 

“Now, Mr. Waldie, I must take the 
midnight train for Washington; I was so in 
hopes of seeing Mr. Ainsworth before I 
left; but we seem to have missed each other 
all day.” 

“T am expecting him every minute.” 

“So glad; well, could you arrange for 
$3,000 now?” ; 

“Two thousand dollars, I thought?” 

“Yes, $2,000 and expenses.” 

“T will arrange tomorrow.” 

“That would hardly do. Make your 
check to bearer. But there! I am telling 
you something you, of course, know your- 
self. You have doubtless given checks to 
bearer before,” she said, with an arch and 
knowing look. 

“Certainly; of course,” responded Bart, 
rather nettled. 

“By the way, Mr. Waldie, a fellow- 
passenger in the sleeper from New York— 
she was a lovely young creature—she 
moaned and tossed all night, crying, ‘Bart, 
Bart, why did you desert me?’ I wormed 
out of her that she thought she was married 
to a man years ago, but wasn’t, you 
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know—mock ceremony and all that sort 
of thing, on the west side, some five years 
ago. But then Bart is such a common name 
you know.” 

“Yes, yes, yes, yes,” responded Bart, 
nervously. 

“Perhaps you better give me the check 
before I go.” 

“T think so.” 

“Senator Forthwith will use his influence 
for your contract, and we shall always be 
friends, of course.” 

“Of course,”’ said Bart, writing out a 
check. 

“Kindly present my regards to Mrs. 
Waldie,” said Mrs. Daniels, coolly folding 
the check. ‘‘Oh, don’t disturb her; good- 
night; many thanks; so glad to meet you.” 

As she started to go through the door 
she met Elbert. “Why, here is Mr. Ains- 
worth, I am delighted—You naughty fel- 
low, to dodge me all day—well there—I 
will see you in Springfield next week un- 
less you come to Washington,” said Mrs. 
Daniels, as she swept out of the room. 

“Whew!” said Bart, sinking into his 
chair. “Elbert, is everything done in the 
Tony Turner case? Were the arrests made 
this morning?” 

“Yes, he was arrested, secured bail, but 
the case will likely be put off for some 
time. Bart, is this invoking the law for 
personal revenge the right thing to do— 
even in retaliation?” 

““My dear fellow, that is what the law is 
used for today by the self-righteous people 
who call themselves reformers. Justice al- 
ways comes with a two-edged sword,” said 
Bart, with a smile. “Tony Turner seeks 
to ruin us with that boodle charge. He 
is guilty of bribery. Now let him take his 
medicine for trying to sting the hands that 
fed him. He thinks his bribes a fortifica- 
tion. We'll show him. If all cases of 
personal revenge were prosecuted there 
would be fewer politicians at large. No, 


Turner invited this ruin upon himself 
when he joined the White Wings, but hung 
on to his inherited swag.” 


( To be continued ) 
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T was July, and Broadway was as 
hot as an oven. The pavements and 
towering walls reflected the sun’s 
garish light by day and radiated its 

heat by night. 

The prospect of having to remain cooped 
up all summer amid such surroundings 
was anything but pleasant, yet to Sidney 
Blake there appeared to be no way in 
which he could brighten the outlook. 
The demand for poetry had been very 
dull for some time, and his sonnets had 
become a drug on the market. He had 
left with the magazines several short love 
stories which were not likely to be seri- 
ously considered until the editors had 
returned from their vacation trips. All in 
all, he felt that nothing but the closest 
economy would enable him to live through 
the dull summer season. 

Everywhere about the city he saw 
hurrying toward trains and steamers, 
bound for delightful summering places, 
scores of men who did not, he felt sure, 
possess the inherited traits and cultivated 
graces that serve to make the real gentle- 
man a charming person to meet on a 
Pullman car, the deck of a steamer, or 
the broad veranda of a summer hotel. 

There are many men who are not tem- 
peramentally fitted for the leisurely en- 
joyments of the vacation season. They 
are too industrious, too economical of 
time, or money, or both, too matter-of-fact 
to love the frivolous pastimes of the great 
army of midsummer idlers. 

In thinking along these lines it occurred 


to Blake that while he had ample leisure 
for a vacation outing, but not the money, 
no doubt there were others with plenty of 
means but not the time to enjoy a mid- 
summer holiday. Then it occurred to 
him that he ought to write a story in which 
he would have some poor but proud chap 
and a busy, well-to-do man go into part- 
nership in a summer vacation under- 
taking, in which one would furnish the time 
and the other the money. At this stage 
of his meditations a voice from his sub- 
consciousness said to him: “Why make 
a mere story of it? Why not go ahead and 
actually live out the proposition?” 

The outcome of it was that Blake 
inserted in the “want” columns of two of 
the city papers the following advertisement: 

“A gentleman of culture, with plenty of 
leisure and fond of travel, but without 
ready money, would be willing to under- 
take a summer outing as a substitute for 
a man of ample means whose business 
interests are such that he cannot spare 
the time necessary for the proper enjoy- 
ment of a vacation. No triflers. Address, 
with references, etc.” 

Most of the responses were from 
“triflers,”’ but there was one answer with 
such a true, business-like ring to it that 
Blake deemed it worth while to follow 
it up. It was written in a firm, masculine 
hand, on the stationery of a manufacturing 
plant located in Jersey City, and was 
signed by John Thorp, whose name, with 
the added information that he was presi- 
dent of the company, was printed at the 
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upper, left-hand corner of the letter-head. 
The writer stated that he would be glad 
to have Blake call at his office at the 
manufacturing plant, or he would meet 
him when and where he wished in New 
York. 

Blake deemed it would be wise to meet 
Mr. Thorp amid his own surroundings and 
learn if they were as he had stated them 
to be. The next afternoon found Blake 
chatting with “Colonel” Thorp, as the 
latter had been introduced by his secre- 
tary, in the colonel’s private office. The 
room was large and its furnishings elabo- 
rate, but all in harmonious good taste. 


Shs nature of the proposition in which 
Colonel Thorp had become interested 
led Blake to fear that his new-found friend 
might not be entirely conventional in 
his way of thinking along the ordinary 
lines of human interest. Not that he did 


not consider his plan a most practical one, 
offering an excellent means for the man 
with lots of money and little time and the 
one with lots of time and little money 
to meet in a friendly, reciprocal spirit and, 
between them, enjoy a summer vacation 


such as neither of them without the co- 
operation of the other could presume to 
undertake. 

Blake was happy to find that the 
colonel had thought out things in a logi- 
cal manner and had reached almost the 
identical conclusions at which he, himself, 
had arrived. The colonel impressed him 
as being one of the soundest thinkers he 
had ever met and, all in all, a fine man of 
his commercial type. As the two men sat 
in huge leather-covered chairs enjoying 
an excellent brand of cigars; the Colonel 
remarked: 

“Life is too short for any one of us to 
become very proficient in many things. 
As for myself, I had a youthful fondness 
for business. The buzz of a factory was 
music in my ears. It is yet. I like to see 
the wheels go ’round. I went into business 
all over, I might say. I learned its every 
detail and have achieved success, as 
business careers are reckoned. Pardon 
me for calling your attention to this,” said 
he, handing Blake the latest commercial 
report, in which John Thorp was rated 
“A 1” and worth two million. 
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Blake tried to appear pleased, but in 
no sense surprised. He was somewhat 
disappointed, however, when the Colonel 
had to confess that he could not remember 
that he had ever read a poem or a story 
with Blake’s name attached to it. Still 
Blake consoled himself with the thought 
that there was little reason to expect so 
much, since with most writers fame comes 
only as a posthumous reward. 

“As the result of my youthful deter- 
mination to win out along commercial 
lines,” continued the Colonel, “I have 
stuck to my business until now my busi- 
ness sticks to me. I cannot shake it off, 
although I know only too well that I 
should. I realize that if all men were to 
shun society as I have done, this would 
be a cold, unattractive world, robbed of 
much of the grace and beauty that make 
life worth living. I owe more than a mere 
debt of gratitude to the men who at the 
sacrifice of their business interests have 
been willing to quit their stores and offices 
and factories now and then, and take a 
trip to Europe, or perform some simpler 
public service with the result of bringing 
about a more widespread and equitable 
distribution of wealth and a more general 
diffusion of the spirit that underlies all 
of our social amenities. For years I have 
been promising myself I would no longer 
shirk my social obligations, but would 
screw my courage to the sticking place 
and go forth into the more polite world, 
as men of means should do.” 

Blake looked, nodded, and verbally 
expressed his endorsement of all that the 
Colonel said. 

“TI know perfectly well,” he continued, 
“how devoid of charm society would be- 
come if we had no leisure class to mitigate 
the asperities of the busy, restless thou- 
sands engaged in commercial pursuits. 
But leisure does not mean merely having 
nothing to do, but rather in having noth- 
ing to do but that which one does spon- 
taneously and delightedly, as the lark 
sings. No more miserable beings are any- 
where to be encountered than enslaved 
business men off on vacations, with 
nothing but sunsets, jolly company, sub- 
lime mountain ranges, and the illimitable 
blue ocean wherewith to bore themselves. 
It is hard to teach an old dog new tricks. 
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I have been at this business game so long 
and so closely that I am unfitted for any- 
thing else. I am a social parasite living 
in an atmosphere made endurable by 
others who devote their time and money 
to the cultivation of those graces which 
could not exist but for the efforts of the 
leisure classes. Now, having reached the 
conclusion that I am too far advanced in 
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I, myself, actually taking the vacation 
in person, but with this great difference 
in your favor: I should permit business 
matters to fill my mind and finally call 
me back to my desk, whereas you, having 
no commercial interests, will have nothing 
to think of but the pleasure of the passing 
moment. I shall deem it a privilege to 
keep you amply supplied with funds, and 





A bachelor of fifty, set in his 
ways, is not to be trifled with. 
At first he quite refused to 
listen to any proposition 
wherein his name was linked 
with that of a woman 











my isolated bachelorhood to change my 
mode of living, but feeling that I must 
contribute to the social life and gaiety of 
the world about me, I take most kindly 
to your suggestion to act as my proxy 
or substitute on a summer outing.” 
When each of the men had satisfied 
himself that the other was just the man 
with whom to engage in the purpose at 
hand, the Colonel gave Blake a roll of 
bank notes, with instructions to draw on 
him at any time for any amount he could 
use. ‘You are to follow your own inclina- 
tions,” said he, “just as I would do were 


the more you disburse along the lines we 
have laid down, the better right I shall 
have for thinking I am discharging my 
social obligations as a man of my wealth 
is in duty bound to do.” 

The following morning Blake was on a 
Hudson River steamer bound for any 
place that offered agreeable entertain- 
ment. Seated near him on the boat’s 
cool deck was a most fascinating woman, 
whose almost white hair indicated that 
she might be fifty, while her fresh, girlish 
features led one to believe she was twenty 
years younger. They were soon discussing 
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the scenery and the weather, both of which 
were fine. Later on they exchanged cards 
and became more “formally” acquainted. 
A magazine which she held in her hand 
contained an article on nature study in 
which she was much interested. Blake 
remarked that the study of nature had ever 
been one of his pet hobbies, and made it 
known, rather boastfully he afterward 
teared, that he could name every tree, 
shrub, flower, mammal, bird and butterfly 
of importance to be found in the section 
of country through which they were 
passing. 


N learning that he was traveling merely 

to be going somewhere, and with no 
particular destination in mind, Mrs. Rydall, 
his newly-formed acquaintance, invited 
Blake to visit her at her summer home 
overlooking the Hudson, a few miles 
above Lingerton, and to meet her nephew 
who was there spending his vacation from 
his duties as a college professor. 

During their brief acquaintance Blake 
had learned that Mrs. Rydall’s home was 
quite near “The Cliffs,” a fashionable 
summer hotel where he had already made 
up his mind to tarry a few days. Her 
invitation was most welcome. He was 
sure that Mrs. Rydall was a woman whom 
Colonel Thorp, fifty-year-old bachelor 
that he was, would greatly admire. It was 
for him he was taking the vacation outing. 
For him he would visit her home and culti- 
vate a more intimate acquaintance with 
her tastes and surroundings. During their 
chat Mrs. Rydall informed him that she 
was preparing to go to Europe soon with 
her daughter, who was then visiting friends 
in Boston, and that they would be abroad 
a year or more. He learned, also, that she 
had been a widow nearly twenty years. 

Mrs. Rydall’s automobile awaited them 
at the boat landing. Expressing surprise 
that her nephew had not come to meet 
her, she was informed by the chauffeur 
that he had been called to Buffalo that 
morning on a matter of importance and 
had left a note of explanation. She in- 
sisted that her nephew’s absence must not 
be permitted to alter Blake’s plans in the 
least, so he took a seat beside her and they 
were whirled away a distance of several 
hilly miles to a fine house surrounded by 
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gardens, orchards, and rolling landscapes 
that tumbled down to the waters of the 
Hudson. After he had promised to return 
that afternoon and remain for tea, Blake 
was carried on a short distance farther to 
the hotel. 

As early as was permissible after the 
midday meal, Blake was at Mrs. Rydall’s 
home which he found filled with happy 
evidences of wealth wedded to refined 
taste. An hour was enjoyed in the gar- 
dens and orchards surrounding the home, 
where they observed the flowers, birds 
and butterflies, in the study of which Mrs. 
Rydall was greatly interested. 

Blake was induced to remain for the 
evening and meet a few of Mrs. Rydall’s 
friends. In answering questions which 
members of the party asked, as they sat 
on the piazza, concerning the stars shining 
overhead, Blake was finally led into giving 
a real “talk” on the heavenly wonders, 
and did it with such fine tact and under- 
standing that he quite won the hearts of 
his interested listeners. He did not deem 
it necessary to explain that his knowledge 
of the subject had recently been refreshed 
in order that he might give to a young 
astronomer in one of his stories a good 
speaking grasp of that branch of learning. 

Every hour spent in Mrs. Rydall’s so- 
ciety convinced Blake the more fully that 
Colonel Thorp, were he present, would 
feel toward her as kindly as he, himself, 
felt. Perhaps he would feel toward her 
an even deeper sentiment since there 
would be no serious disparity in their ages 
for Cupid to bridge over. This latter 
thought gave Blake a little tinge of jeal- 
ousy. The warm interest shown toward 
him by his hostess struck him as being 
somewhat “motherly” in its character, 
which observation did not please him 
greatly. When he reached his hotel that 
night he wrote the Colonel: 

“By proxy you are having the finest 
time of your life! You are being enter- 
tained by a most charming lady in her 
most beautiful home. I wish you were 
here in person. I am sure you would 
enjoy every minute. Can’t you come at 
once, if only for a day? Wire.” 

Early the following morning the answer 
came back: “Can’t get away from busi- 
ness. Besides the interests you mention 
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belong to your half of our partnership. 
Have a good time. I shall enjoy thinking 
about you. Spare no expense.” 

That afternoon Blake and Mrs. Rydall 
walked and drove and chatted together, 
and all the while as he studied her through 
what he believed to be the Colonel’s eyes, 
he saw new and greater excellencies of 
character. But for the disparity in their 
ages and the motherly manner in which 
she seemed to regard him, he was sure he 
could not avoid thinking very tenderly 
of her. But he immediately chided himself 
for so thinking. He felt that it was dis- 
loyalty toward the Colonel. 

Several very interesting days passed, 
during which Blake sought to think, speak 
and act for the Colonel. Never in all his 
life had he sought so ardently to advance 
his own interests as he was then striving 
to advance the Colonel’s. And yet he 
feared it might prove all in vain because 
of the Colonel’s stubbornness and _ blind- 
ness. Never until then did he realize the 
hopeless condition of a man who 
permits business to rob the other 
interests of life of their due propor- 
tions of importance and thus distort 
the whole perspective of human pur- 
pose and endeavor. But he was 
becoming desperately in earnest and 
was determined the Colonel should not 
lightly cast aside the great prize that 
perchance he might win. He wired him 
once more: 

“It will be to your interest to come. I 
shall expect you tomorrow. I need your 
help.” 

The Colonel answered: 

“Impossible to come tomorrow. Busi- 
ness demands my attention here. If you 
must have an assistant, employ one at my 
expense.” 

Blake felt quite disheartened. If he 
did not succeed in having the Colonel 
visit Mrs. Rydall’s home it would lead 
her to think that he had reported her 
charms to the Colonel in an indifferent 
manner or else the Colonel had received 
his report indifferently. .As a last resort 
he decided to visit the city and lay the 
matter before the Colonel. This was done. 

Till a late hour of night the two men, in 
the Colonel’s bachelor apartments, talked 
for and against the proposition that 
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Blake had found the one woman who 
could make the Colonel’s life worth while. 
The Colonel had to be handled with great 
care. A bachelor of fifty, set in his ways, 
is not to be trifled with. At first he quite 
refused to listen to any proposition wherein 
his name was linked even remotely with 
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It was then Blake's turn to exhibit amazement, 
as Mrs. Rydall introduced the young lady as her 
daughter Margaret 
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that of a woman. He declared that he 
could not be induced to make even a 
social call at Mrs. Rydall’s home for any 
consideration. 

Here Blake asserted himself: “I very 
deeply regret, Colonel, that our plans 
which started out so promisingly and 
pleasantly must so soon collapse. I set 
about it to do in the most conscientious 
and painstaking manner the social work 
that you have so long left undone. I have 
put my whole heart into the work and 
have honestly done as I thought you would, 
and should have done had you been in 
my place. Now when I have reached a 
sudden and unexpected crisis in our affairs, 
you refuse to lend even your presence to 
help matters out. If you will not help 
yourself, I cannot help you. I am dis- 
couraged. And ’though I greatly regret 
to say it, I must withdraw from our part- 
nership agreement and terminate our 
business dealings at once and for all time. 
I refuse longer to represent you in the so- 
cial world or to help you disburse any 
more of your wealth. Here is the money 
I have left—” 

“No, no!” said the Colonel, thrusting 
back Blake’s hand filled with bank bills. 
“Tomorrow I will go with you to ‘The 
Cliffs’ for a day’s sojourn and while there 
we will make merely an incidental call at 
Mrs. Rydall’s home. I promise you that, 
but no more.” 


AY 7.30 the next evening Blake had the 
pleasure of introducing the Colonel to 
Mrs. Rydall. For several moments there- 
after the Colonel appeared to be laboring 
under a mild spell of amazement. Then 
he found his tongue and conversed with a 
warmth and grace that rather surprised 
Blake. Presently when they were left 
alone for a moment the Colonel said to 
Blake, “I’m glad you induced me to 
come.” 

Before they could say more Mrs. Rydall 
re-entered the room accompanied by a 
most winsome young woman. It was then 
Blake’s turn to exhibit amazement, as 
Mrs. Rydall introduced the young lady 
as her daughter Margaret. 

“A most happy surprise,” said Blake. 
He had understood she was to be in Boston 
for another week. 
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“T hoped it would prove so,” said her 
mother. 

The evening passed very quickly. Blake 
was too deeply interested in the daughter 
to observe how deeply the Colonel was 
interested in her charming mother. In 
the young man’s eyes the young woman 
was a perfect replica of her beautiful 
mother, with the added charm of youth. 

When the Colonel reached his hotel 
that night he decided he would not be 
called for the early train the following 
morning, as he had planned to do. The 
two men spent the following evening as 
they had the previous one, at the Rydall 
home, where they remained till a rather 
late hour. On returning to the hotel 
each appeared to have a good deal on his 
mind, but neither ventured to tell the other 
anything. The Colonel was dressed and 
in Blake’s room early the following morn- 
ing. He had a haggard look as though he 
had slept poorly. 

“T made an old fool of myself last night,” 
said the Colonel, “just as I feared I’d do. 
I ought to be kept chained to a roll-top 
desk. I have no business to be moving 
about in polite society. You’ve got a 
great deal to answer for in bringing me 
up here.” 

“What happened?” inquired Blake. 

“Well, I made love—yes, sir—actually 
made love, as I understand the meaning 
of those words, to Mrs. Rydall. Can you 
forgive me?” 

“Did she forgive you?” asked Blake. 

‘Well, I’m happy to say she did.” 

“Then I shouldn’t worry about it if 
I were you.” 

“But just think of a man of mature 
years making love to a woman within 
a little more than a day from his first 
meeting with her!” 

“Others have been as foolish or as wise,” 
said Blake. “It all depends on the point 
of view.” 

“But isn’t it all wrong?” asked the 
Colonel. “Don’t I deserve punishment?” 

“T fancy that a jury of your peers, could 
they see the lady and understand the 
provocation, might deem your behavior 
justifiable,” said Blake. ‘‘She’s a hand- 
some woman.” 

“Say, she is, for a fact, isn’t she?” said 
the Colonel enthusiastically. ‘And I’ve 
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learned one thing: she thinks you are the 
finest character that has ever come up 
the Hudson, and I believe she’s right. 
And I’ll tell you more; she’d give any- 
thing to have you for a son-in-law! She 
wants you mighty bad. She wants you 
just that bad that she’ll marry me if by 
so doing she can get you into the family.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Blake calmly. 
“T fear you flatter me.” 

“I know she would,” declared the 
Colonel. “You see, she’s going abroad 
very soon, and I made up my mind I’d 
tell her at once of the wish that has crept 
into my heart. I proposed to her, point 
blank. She said ‘Yes,’ but not while 
her daughter remains single. I asked when 
her daughter was likely to marry and she 
said that is very uncertain, because her 
daughter has been refusing all her suitors, 
mogul or millionaire, but she just as good 
as said you might be more successful.” 

“Yes, I was,”’ responded Blake. 

“You was?” gasped the Colonel. “Won’t 
you explain?” 

“There isn’t much to explain. We were 
on the veranda watching the stars when 
I asked her if she’d be mine and she said 
she would.” 

“And you hadn’t known her any longer 
than I had her mother!” 

“No, but I had known the family longer. 
I had to tell her I am too poor to marry 
now,” said Blake. 

“And what did she say?” 

“She seemed to regret the conditions 
but remarked that we are young and can 
wait.” 

“That will do for you children,” said the 
Colonel, “but I’ve started in on this game 
pretty late. Did you give her any further 
encouragement?” 

“T didn’t wish my case to appear too 
hopeless, so I mentioned among other 
things that I owned some mining stock 
that might surprise me with riches any 
minute.” Then he assured the Colonel 
that he had not been romancing to the 
young lady, but that he really owned one 
hundred shares in the Wildcat Gold 
Mining Company of Idaho, which, should 
it ever make him rich, would surprise him 
greatly. 

He further explained how, when the 
demand for sonnets was dull, he sometimes 
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wrote advertisements guaranteed to make 
others rich. He had done a hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of such writing for the Wildcat 
Mining Company some years before, and 
it had turned out that there was no money 
in the treasury with which to settle his 
bill, and so he had had to take one hundred 
shares of stock at a dollar a share. He 
had put it in the hands of a brokerage 
firm which he named and had not since 
heard from it. 

“Well, my boy,” said the Colonel, 
“that sounds remote and afar off. You 
understand that I wish to marry Mrs. 
Rydall, and the sooner the better I’ll be 
pleased. Two days ago I’d have bet my 
last dollar that I’d never marry anybody. 
You’ve got me into this blissful tangle 
and you must get me out. The mother 
will marry me when the daughter is mar- 
ried. The daughter can’t marry till you 
have more money. Now, I’ve got the 
money. The answer is easy. How much 
do you want?” 

“You’re altogether too kind. But I 
can’t permit you to do it. The plan is 
altogether too out and out commercial. 
I find that my love is making me sensi- 
tive. I must win my happiness in my own 
way. I am more than ever determined 
to make a name with my pen. My money 
must come from something I write or have 
written. I am determined.” 


UNABLE to make the young man come 
to his way of thinking, the Colonel, 
sorely depressed, left him to make his morn- 
ing toilet. When the two men met at the 
breakfast table the Colonel appeared to 
have regained his good spirits. It was to 
be his last day at Lingerton. 

A few hours later when Mrs. Rydall, 
her daughter, the Colonel and Mr. Blake 
were sitting on the broad veranda of the 
Rydall house watching the sparkling 
Hudson winding about the foot of the 
hills, a messenger boy appeared with a 
telegram for Blake. After receipting for 
it he opened and read the message with 
the careless indifference of a man accus- 
tomed to having such things chasing him 
about the world. He took a long, medi- 
tative pull at the cigar he was enjoying 
and blew a ring of smoke toward the ceiling 
of the veranda. For an instant his gaze 
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rested upon Mrs. Rydall, beautiful in 
her fine morning gown, and upon the 
beaming colonel whose happiness he held 
in the hollow of his hand. He then glanced 
at the young woman whose love was to 
glorify all the years to come. Penning his 
reply, ‘Close the deal at once,” he handed 
it to the boy and dismissed him. 

“Good or bad?” asked the Colonel 
laughingly. 

“What would you say of it?” asked 
Blake, tossing him the message. 

“Good!” exclaimed the Colonel after 
he had adjusted his glasses and glanced 
at the sheet. “I know we ought not to 
talk shop, but I am sure, ladies, you will 
be glad to learn of Mr. Blake’s piece of 
what I call good fortune. Here’s an offer 
for some mining stock which I happen to 
know he got at a very low figure and 
which, until very recently, he deemed of 
but little value.” The telegram which 
stated he had been offered one thousand 
dollars a share for his hundred shares of 
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stock the Colonel handed to the ladies for 
their inspection. 

“T congratulate you,” said Mrs. Rydall 
warmly as she glanced at the Colonel with 
eyes full of meaning. 

“Splendid!” added Margaret, her cheeks 
taking on an increasing degree of color. 

A half hour later as Margaret and Blake 
sat in a rose bower in a secluded corner of 
the garden, discussing their plans for the 
immediate future, she said, “It seems 
almost like a beautiful dream. To think 
I am to be the bride of a truly poet—for 
Colonel Thorp has told us all about it— 
while mamma—oh, I wonder if I dare tell 
you!” 

Blake urged her to proceed. 

“While mamma,” she continued, “will 
be so happy, I am sure, as the wife of your 
dearest friend, who, as he has explained 
to her, was first attracted toward you by 
reading in a newspaper some lines you 
had composed. Isn’t it perfectly lovely?” 

“Perfectly!” responded Blake. 
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| ene from the noisy, crowded market-place, 

Here in the silence of the lonely wood, 
Alone with Nature in her solitude, 

I search the secret of her thought to trace 


In varied forms of leaf and flower that grace 
So richly tangled thicket where intrude 
But rarely feet or men—to find her mood 

Shown in the smiles and tears upon her face. 


A sudden strain of music on the ear 
Comes with a sense of freedom and of power 
Such as to minstrelsy of birds belong; 
Then is the mystery of that thought made clear, 
For Nature gives the charm of leaf and flower 
That she may have the melody of song. 


—Isaac Bassett Choate, in “Through Realms of Song.” 




















“Everyboy’ and His 
Appreciative Audience 


by Flynn Wayne 


HEN a copy of “Everyboy” 
and seven other plays for 
children by Mrs. Isabel An- 
derson, published in a dainty 
The Shakespeare Press of 
was received, I decided 
to write a review of this book in a 
new way. Instead of reading it alone 
in the drowsy hours approaching bed- 
time, and trying to recall one’s indi- 
vidual impressions of the story the next 
day, with a bit of indigestion under way, 
enhancing the quill scalpel of a critic, I 
thought I would have an appropriate 
audience review the book with me. In 
the editorial den gathered around me 
children—nephews and nieces—and other 
bright eyes, and we had a jolly evening 
reading over the contents of the book. 

We began with ‘Everyboy,” a morality 
play in one act. The little folks fidgeted 
at first, when I emphasized the word 

“morality,” but their eyes sparkled as I 
read of how the stage was set, according 
to instructions in the book. We soon 
made the acquaintance of Everyboy, 
Nature, Knowledge, Art, Truth, Obedience, 
Anger, Conceit, and Greedy Boy, and the 

other characters who appear. We even 
essayed to»sing the musical phrases of 

Carl Wilmore’s “Sleepy head of sleepy 
lad,” in defiance of approaching bedtime. 
The little folks were interested in the fate 

of Greedy Boy, and we followed Every- 

boy through all the ups and downs of the 
play. Truth and her sister Obedience 
were soon recognized as real heroines. 


volume by 
New York 


The comment of Everyboy on girls tickled 
the boys so much that I had to read it 
twice for them, although the girls said, 
“Wait and see what Greedy gets!” 


“Girls is sisters of boys and has long hare, 
wares dresses and powder; fust girl was called 
Christmas Eve, though I never could tell 
why. Most every family has one girl, and 
some of ’em that is in hard luck has two or 
three; we have a girl in ours who is my 
sister. Girls grow older and get younger. 
My sister has been twenty-five fore three 
years, and some day we may be twins. Girls 
play the pianner and talk about each other. 
Fat girls want to be thin, and thin girls want 
to be fat, and all of them want to marry 
doods. Why the Lord made girls 7 
knows, but I think it were to go to churc 
and eat ice-cream. There is three kinds of 
girls—brunnet girls, blond girls, and them 
that has money.” 


Greedy has his troubles, sure enough, 
but finally we see in fancy the golden key 
to the Kingdom of Delight handed to 
Everyboy and there is a general sigh of 
relief. 

In “King Foxy of Muir Glacier” we were 
transported to the northland with clearer 
visions of Alaska than even Jack London 
or Rex Beach could portray. We agreed 
that Foxy, King of the Muir Glacier, was 
clever, and that old Sour Dough, the miner, 
was a good old soul. Long Tooth and 
Blue Nose and Queen of the Waterfall 
were each inquired about as we proceeded 
to read of ice palaces and shiver, although 
the radiator was crackling. The words 
to a popular refrain by Arthur Weld were 
sung after the music was played on the 
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“Little Doubt.” Men- 
tion of the: Sleigh 
Bell fairies caused lit- 
tle Paul to shout, 
“Coat, Joe, coat!” 

In all of Mrs. An- 
derson’s plays for chil- 
dren there is a domi- 
nant note reflecting 
an intense love of Na- 
ture. “Merry Jerry” 
is the title of a play 
that brought us pic- 
tures of the watery 
palace of King Nep- 
tune. The setting is 
like a dream of youth, 
for the Pinkie fair- 
ies are described as 
making the coral 
reefs around the royal 
palace. They have 
fins on their shoulders 
and are attired in 
pink. After many ad- 
ventures in King 
Neptune’s domains, 
Merry Jerry is rescued 
from the Old Man 
of the Sea, who was 
going to tie his legs 
together and put a big 
star-fish in his hair, 
and he emerges from 
the water? astride a 





“I like what you have brought me. 
of them” 





I want a thousand 


fish, laughing and 
waving good-bye to 
the fairies. 

Everyone repeated 
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piano. King Foxy was a play especially 
popular with the children. The final air, 
“Honey boy, Sunny boy” was sung by 
the little fairies of our own castle, with the 
gracious mother at the piano, trying to 
keep five-year-old Grace in tune, 

We met the rollicking, frolicking Cap- 
tain Ginger in “Little Doubt.” Of course, 
the Good Boy and the Bad Boy were there, 
as well as the Good and Bad Fairies. When 
I announced that the scene was in the late 
afternoon, there came a response, “Goody, 
goody, it’s a long time till bedtime.” 
There is a good deal of the boy spirit in 


the title when the next 
play, “Gee Whiz,” 
was announced. We again meet the pop- 
ular little Captain Ginger with the Skip- 
per, and Polly, who is there calling for a 
cracker. The Mosquito Dance, the Skip- 
per’s Hornpipe, and the Buccaneer Song, 
were real hits with my audience. 


“You little Ginger snap 
You need a good rap rap 


The Sun Boy is dressed in yellow with 
spangles, and the fairies sing his refrain, 
“Tl’m a Naughty Sun Boy.” He gives 


Captain Ginger, who is put in the sun in 
punishment for having a tantrum, a red 
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nose. The clouds, 
dressed in gray scarfs, 
appear, and good old 
Dinah becomes ill 
at the mention of a 


sea voyage. When 
the flying fish sings 
and dances, Dinah 
responds that it is 
mighty rough. She 
insists that “the 
storm done come on 
account ob that there 
Whalebone.” Little 
Ginger blows on 
the ear bone of the 
Whale and the ship 
becomes quiet. The 
Lightning Sprites re- 
tire and the sociable 
mosquito returns. 
The curtain falls with 
a chorus of “Hip, 
hip, hurrah!” while 
the Skipper shouts to 
the Captain that he 
must learn to con- 
trol his temper be- 
fore he can govern a 
kingdom or command 
a ship. 

The rich golden 
scenery of Autumn is 
the setting in “Jus- 
tice Whiskers’ Trial.” 
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The play opens in 
a vegetable garden 
where Justice Whisk- 
ers resides. As apples, 
fruit and vegetables 








“Hello, Mr. 


Bunny, you were once my friend” 














are the properties of 
the stage, they serve to remind my little 
helpers of refreshments. With a charac- 
teristic speech Justice Whiskers proclaims: 
“My home is a golden pumpkin, for I am 
ruler of the Vegetable Goblins. I want to 
add, if anyone in the audience happens to 
be playing whiskerettes, he will win the 


game, for my beard, as you see, reaches to 
the third button of my waistcoat.” 


Here is where Chestnut and Popcorn 
appear, and pretty Mistress Pippin comes 
from the pile of apples and courtesies 
shyly. The play brought the children 
close to Nature, for they all want some of 


the refreshments suggested, and apples 
are passed around. They stopped eating 
when the song of Mistress Pippin, “ Pop- 
pity Pop, goes the corn,” was rendered. 
This line was used as a cue for br'nging on 
a great bowl of popcorn and we all sang 
the final chorus, with mouths full of pop- 
corn, but the assistant reviewers were not 
ready to say good-night. They pleaded 
for “just one more story, just one more 
play,” so we continued with “The Witch 
of the Woods,” and they settled down to 
hear of Totsy, Toots and Bob White, who ° 
had been a bad boy and was caught by 
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“With this jewel my crown will be finer than any other 
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queen’s 


“Little Madcap’s 
Journey,” a fairy ex- 
travaganza, made 
the eyes of my little 
audience open wider, 
for children never 
grow tired of hear- 
ing about Santa 
Claus. The time of 
the play as announced 
is the day before 
Christmas and noth- 
ing exceeds the in- 
terest of Christmas 
with the children. 
Little Lively Toes 
comes to call on 
Madcap and when 
she sees the snow- 
flakes flying outside 
the window she fan- 


cies Father Christ- 
mas plucking the 
geese. Jack Frost 


wants to stop the 
clock to make Christ- 
mas Eve go on forever 
and give father Santy 
more time to go on 
his rounds. Here 
there was tumultu- 
ous applause. But 
the fairy clock is be- 
twitched and the 
saucy cuckoo sings 
“while time is flying.” 
The clock in our 
home struck nine 
o’clock — bedtime — 














the witch. The little audience was wide 
awake when we were ready to proceed 
with reading the play. Bob was a bad 
boy once because he went snaring birds 
and he was turned into a bird called ‘‘ Bob 
White,” and the children all sang out the 
call of “Bob White.” There was a chorus 
of little bumblebees about and the plea 
of little Totsy was sufficient, for she wanted 
her brother a real boy again. The Witch 
insisted that he must be good and not 
make the birds suffer. The chorus and 
*Tinkelbell join in the plea, and the witch 
makes Bob a boy, when he is truly sorry. 


but the play was not 
to be laid aside, for 
bedtime did not count on this night. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Santy appeared in 
the play everyone cheered. Santy had 
just sent a toy to a poor little cripple boy 
and he called for Jack Frost to paint it 
white. Mrs. Santy was looking for a 
canary to send to the little blind girl. 
The children felt that they had enjoyed 
a peep into the real home of Santa Claus 
and were ready to play a game of “Blind 
Man’s Bluff” with Mrs. Santy as related 
in the play. 

The last act reveals the room with the 
light burning low. Little Madcap tells 






































“My Queen, the most precious jewel in the 


balace!”’ 
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Granny about the strange journey she 
has made with Lively Toes and the Twins. 
The fairy chorus ends by saying “good- 
night to one and all.” 

There was a little chorus of sighs all 
round as I closed the book and said that 
this meant really “good-night to one 
and all.’’ I wonder if there ever were 
children who were always ready to go to 
bed. They felt that they had enjoyed a 
wonderful eyening and each one wanted 
to look at and touch the book which had 
those really fairy stories and look at the 
pictures which reminded them of the 
scenes pictured in their minds. We had 
indeed spent one whole evening in Fairy- 
land and the comments and tributes of my 
little family of assistant reviewers were 
most impressive. I made up my mind 
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that the author should know about them 
in person and that the readers of the 
NATIONAL MaGazIne should have a 
review of a children’s book prepared by 
the children themselves. As Maude 
Adams proclaims in “Peter Pan,” and as 
we all discover at various times in our 
lives, children never outgrow the love of 
fairies, and Mrs. Anderson has certainly 
made a notable contribution to fairy lore 
for juvenile literature. Her book of 
children’s plays is entirely too modestly 
titled. She has added further lustre to 
the name of Anderson as a writer of fairy 
tales in this charming collection. Not 
only “Every Boy” but Every Girl will 
agree to that when they read them—so 
agreed my little helpers in preparing this 
review. 
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Little nom pudding and baby sauce, with old woman pie for a 


second course, would all be eaten without remorse by the King of 
the Cannibal Islands” 
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Shipmate 


cH 
Edith Ferguson Black 


ORMAN DREW caught the 
undersong of the breakers as 
they pounded ominously against 
the cliff. Swirls of rain flung 

across his cheek and stung his eyes. 

Tossed like a shuttlecock on the waves, 
he saw a man headed for the shore beneath 
him. With a cry Drew flung off his coat 
and plunged over the rocks. 

“Steer to your right! You can’t land. 
Steer—to—your—tight!”’ But his voice 
was lost in the gale. He gave a swift 
glance at the rocks ahead, which stood in 
black, serrated ranks and tore the breakers 
to shreds on their cruel teeth. His quick 
eye measured the distance he must cover 
to reach the man before he was caught 
in the breakers. He ran to the side of the 
cliff and in a moment his powerful strokes 
were whipping the angry water. Prize 
swimmer though he was, he had to exert 
all his strength. But Norman Drew was 
in the habit of accomplishing the tasks he 
set for himself. 

When Bertie Holmes opened his eyes, 
he was lying on the rocky beach while his 
rescuer was wringing the water from his 
clothes. He looked around with a dazed 
expression. 

For a brief moment Norman Drew con- 
sidered him. ‘Good enough face,” he 
decided in his swift, voiceless fashion, ‘‘but 
the chin’s missing.” 

“Feel able to stand, eh?” he said aloud. 
“We'll go up to the station and get 
something hot. You’re too light for this 
sea.” 


“Where’s Nancy?” Bertie Holmes stag- 
gered as Norman set him on his feet. 

“What?” Norman’s voice resembled 
a revolver in action. 

“Miss Allerton,” whimpered the boy. 
“We were sailing, outside the Bay. The 
yacht struck on Bennett’s Rock. This 
beastly storm made her crazy. I—” 

Norman’s hand closed on his shoulder 
with a mighty grip and shook him fiercely. 
“Quit it!” he said shortly. ‘Where’d you 
leave her?” 

“Out there.” Bertie Holmes lifted a 
shaking hand toward the right side of the 
cliff. “She’s on the yacht. She can’t 
swim. I thought I was done for—ugh!” 
His face grew abject with the realization 
of his escaped peril. 

“God!” It was the cry of human 
strength facing its impotence. Norman 
Drew was savagely peeling off everything 
that would impede him in his struggle for 
a life. 

“Has she one?” He touched the life 
preserver which hung about Bertie’s body. 

“There was only one. I had to have it.” 

His self-excuse was lost in a roar of 
disgust. 

“You skunk!” 

As Norman Drew flung the waves be- 
hind him, the figure of a man, stung by his 
hot scorn, and filled with late self-reproach, 
stood helpless on the beach. 


RON muscles and nerves of steel joined 
in combat with the dull fury of the sea. 
Long, shuddering strokes rent the waves 
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asunder as Norman Drew ploughed his 
slow passage toward the yacht in the teeth 
of the wind. For the seventh time he 
threw his head back to clear his drenched 
eyes. He saw the yacht drifting toward 
him. It listed horribly. Would it hold? 
If the wind were to turn! Suddenly he 
groaned and put on an extra spurt. A 
quick glance over his shoulder had re- 
vealed a new foe. The fog was closing in. 

He set his jaws hard. It was a game of 
pure grit now. His breath came in heavy 
gasps. He was no longer fresh. Could he 
make it? Could he? When a century had 
passed—two—three—he gripped the quiv- 
ering yacht and dragged himself over its 
side. 

But he dared not rest. The danger 
pressed him. He must make the yacht 
work as long as possible. As he tumbled 
weakly on its floor, he was conscious of a 
girl with wind-tossed hair and steadfast 
eyes, who fought the rising water with a 
spirit akin to his own. He looked up to 
find the steady eyes considering him. 


He looked around with a dazed expression 


SHIPMATE 


“Did Bertie send you?” she asked. 

“No! I came.” 

The scorn in his voice scorched her. 
He saw her lips quiver. Already he had 
struggled to his knees and was locating the 
rent in the tiny yacht. 

“Give me your coat,” he said abruptly. 

Nancy Allerton stripped off her white 
woolen sweater and he jammed it into the 
hole. 

‘Now sit her and brace your feet against 
this. I’ll take your job.” 

He sprang to the sails and reefed them; 
lashed the tiller hard aport; caught up the 
bailer and threw the water overboard 
with a rhythmic swing of his arm. As 
Nancy Allerton watched his strong, sure 
movements, a dull pain crept into her 
eyes. 

He straightened up to take his bearings. 
The gray-white wall swept swiftly toward 
them over the raging sea. 

Norman Drew caught the question in 
Nancy’s eyes and nodded. ‘When it 
catches us we’ll have to swim for it,’’ he 
said. 

“T can’t swim.’ 
to hurt her. 

He nodded again. “I know.” 

And then the fog shut them in. 

For as long as he dared, they drifted. 
Then he lifted Nancy to her feet. “It’s 
up to us,” he said simply. ‘Now let 
yourself go.” 

Wave-torn wind-swept, battered and 
breathless, he brought her at last 
to the cliff. 

Half way to the wireless station 
he made her stop to rest. 

“Shipmate,” his voice throbbed 
in her ears, “if all women were like 
you!” 

“You have given my life to me!” 
The steady blue eyes brimmed with 
unutterable feeling. ‘What can I 
do?” 

Slowly his supporting arm tight- 
ened about her and the light on his 
drenched face was beautiful to see. 
They were children of nature. In 
her solemn depths they had found 
each other. 

“You could give it back to me, 
Shipmate, to keep for you.” 

She shrank away from him with 
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The admission seemed 
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acry. “God pity me! I have promised to 
marry Bertie Holmes.” 

He straightened up quickly, like a brave 
tree lashed by life’s tempest, and they 
finished their climb in silence. The rocky 
path seemed suddenly dreary and the fog 
weighed heavy upon them. 

When they reached the station they 
found Bertie Holmes asleep. 


HROUGH the long night Nancy Aller- 

ton stared into the darkness. Over 
and over she recalled each phase of Nor- 
man Drew’s hospitality. He had sent a 
wireless to the head of the Bay, where 
she and her mother were spending the 
autumn; he had furnished her with 
women’s clothing, saying simply it was 
lucky his alternate at the station had a 
wife; he had prepared a delicious meal, 
and had turned off their compliments with 
the careless explanation that he was an 
old hand at camping. Everything had 
been done as a matter of course and with 
a quiet swiftness which gave token of 
inward power. 

Bertie had been effusive and discursive 
and voluble. She wondered what this 
strong, still man thought of his infinitesimal 
small talk. But he gave no sign. He was 
ever the courteous host, whose manner 
gave a subtle impression of a faintly aloof 
reserve. 

She dozed, only to dream of the terrible 
raging water. Its roar was in her ears; 
the salt of its spray cut her tongue. She 
started up with a shudder. She dreaded 
the morning which would bring the boat 
from the hotel at the head of the Bay. 
It seemed years since he had called her 
Shipmate. 

Norman Drew spent the night in the 
room which held his instruments. Up 
and down he paced, to and fro, round and 
round, like his thoughts. 

“God pity me!” she had said. 
pity me!” 
that? 

“Forget Herman’s Cliff? Not on your 
life! We’ll often talk of our jolly dipping, 
won’t we, Nancy?” Bertie Holmes threw 
his leg over the bow of the hotel boat. 
“The governor will see you later. He’s a 
jolly old chappie. He’ll do the handsome 
thing.” 


“God 
Why should she need to say 
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“T don’t think anyone will see me,” 
Norman Drew made cool reply, “for I 
am going away. Good-bye, Miss Allerton.” 





“The governor will see 
you later—he’ll do 

the handsome 

thing” 


When Nancy turned for a last look he 
was standing with folded arms on the brow 
of the cliff. 

A month later she came upon him sud- 
denly as she waited for her mother to join 
her in Central Park. 

He held out his hands. The lines of his 
face had deepened. ‘“Shipmate!” 

A great light sprang to her eyes. “I 
thought I should never see you again!” 
Her words came swift and unsteadily. 
“T wanted to explain—to tell you—” 

“You are looking badly, Shipmate.” 
He interrupted her gently. ‘Was it too 
much for you—that day?” 

She turned toward an empty bench and 
he sat down beside her. 


D° you believe in living by proxy?” 
she questioned almost fiercely. ‘You 
would not do it! You, who are free, with 
a man’s way in the world. Everyone must 
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live his own life, you would say. Oh, you 
men!” 

He looked at her broken face and his 
hands gripped his knees, but he did not 
speak. 

“My mother is ambitious, and—Bertie’s 
father is a multi-millionaire. That is the 
sum and substance of my heartbreak.” 

She held out her ungloved hands, and 
he noted the shapely fingers. He was still 
silent. 

“T could earn for her comforts, not 
luxuries. She must have these.” 

“T tell you there are lots of girls who are 
mothers to their own parents. They have 
to be. 

“IT knew—that day—the world was 
new-born, but my mother could not have 
understood. She would never forgive me. 
Bertie is fond of her—as fond as he can be 
—and she will live with us. She will order 
the household and live my life for me in 
a good old-fashioned way.” She rose 
wearily. 

“There! I have transgressed all the 
canons of good taste. You came upon me 
so unexpectedly, you see. Do you think 
it is wrong to justify one’s self? In our 
grandmother’s day girls just died and gave 
no sign.” The steady eyes smiled at him 
sadly. “I am very reasonable, you know, 
except when the unexpected happens.” 

He had risen as she did and stood looking 
down at her. 

‘‘Shipmate,” his voice was sweet as the 
ripple of silver water. “I was on my way 
to buy a ticket for Panama, but—I am 
not going. Here is my card. When there 
is stormy weather ahead, I want you to 
send for me.” He lifted his cap and turned 
into a cross path as her mother joined her. 

“Why, Nancy, who in the world were 
you talking to?” 

“A gentleman of the new school, 
mamma.” 

Week after week crept by till six were 
gone. An old friend of Norman Drew’s 
was just off a big surveying job and had 
haled him to dine with him at the Club. 
He was a bit of a socialist, and Drew 
vouchsafed good-natured attention to his 
theories as they lingered over the meal. 

“You’re a good fool, Nesbit,” he said. 

“And you’re another, only you keep 
the lid on. Get wise, just here, on the sons 
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of the bloated wealthy. They’re brought 
up to have a thing before they want it. 
No wonder they’re putty cakes. They 
don’t have half a chance.” 

Drew turned a quick glance on the 
quizzical, bronzed face, fresh from the 
open. 

“That’s new light on an old subject,” he 
laughed. “You pity them, eh?” 

“Sure!” The parted lips showed gleam- 
ing teeth. “Chief of police is a friend of 
mine. His specialty is the infant rich. 
He’s focussing his X-ray now on Bertie 
Holmes.” 

Norman’s start was skillfully covered. 

‘Who is he?” 

“Son of the railway president. Father 
buried in big schemes. Son left to kill 
time. Same tune they all dance to.” 

A waiter approached. ‘“‘Long distance 
call for A. J. Nesbit.” 

The surveyor rose alertly and Norman 
Drew escaped into the night. 

He walked for miles, his mind obsessed 
with the new idea the surveyor had sug- 
gested. For Nancy’s sake Bertie must 
have his chance. 


[* was nearing the evening of the next 
day before he ran across him. Bertie 
greeted him with an expression of relief. 

“The wireless, by Jove! Where are you 
at? Have you seen Nancy?” 

‘Where are you at?” Norman Drew put 
the questions lightly aside. 

“Oh, I’m in the devil of a fix.” 

“The pace” had set its mark upon him. 
His fresh color was fading; a worried 
look lurked in his careless eyes. 

“What’s the trouble?” 

“Oh, say, will you come to my rooms? 
The machine is just round the corner. 
We can’t talk here.” 

Norman Drew looked the elegant suite 
over critically from the depths of a luxu- 
rious leather chair. “You’re a lucky 
fellow.” 

“Lucky! Oh, the deuce.” 

“Brace up, man.” 

“Easy for you to talk,” Bertie treated 
his visitor to a gloomy stare. 

“‘What’s ahead?” Drew asked coolly. 

Bertie groaned. 

“Looks like it’s getting on your nerves. 
Out with it, if you mean to talk.” 
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“I’m up against it—hard.” 

“Play, I suppose?” 

Bertie nodded. 

“How about your father?” 

“That’s the one thing the governor 
won’t stand for. He says he never wasted 
time that way and he doesn’t propose that 
I shall. But what’s a fellow to do?” 

“Get busy,” was the laconic reply. 

“You chaps have gone dotty over the 
grind.” Bertie’s tone was fretful. “If only 
my writing didn’t look so much like the 
governor’s—”’ 

Norman Drew sat upright, every nerve 
tense. “Keep at it,” he said shortly. 

“That’s just what I did!” Bertie made 
a grimace. “I thought it was pretty fine, 
you see. The governor writes a dandy 
hand.” 

“Go on.” 

“T had to raise the wind somehow. I 
gave them a certificate of oil stock. The 
governor’s in heavy on oil. He went west 
in a rush and left it in his desk. He showed 
it to me before he left. I had to assign it, 
of course. I only wrote my own name.” 
His tone held the challenge of self-excuse. 

“The stock wasn’t yours.” Drew spoke 
with blunt force. “It’s States Prison. Did 
you remember that?” 

“T’ve got to get it back. I’ve got to! 
But I don’t know how to do it. If I tell 
the police, I’ll give myself away. What 
shall I do? Something’s got to be done 
quick.” 

“Let me think.”” Norman Drew plunged 
his hands in his pockets. His head dropped 
on his breast. Bertie walked nervously 
about the rooms. 

At length his visitor lifted his head. 
“T’ll do it,” he said simply, “for Nancy’s 
sake.” 

“Oh, will you? You’re A-1. For Nancy’s 
sake. Yes, of course. I had forgotten 
about Nancy. But she’d take it awfully 
hard. She’s so keen on honor and all 
that.” 

Norman Drew stared at him. 

“Forgotten!” he exclaimed. “I’m blest 
if you’re worth saving. Listen! If I do 
this, will you give me your oath you'll 
never forget her again?” 

“You're a great chap! You can do any- 
thing. Why, of course, I’ll swear it. 
She’s an awfully nice thing to remember.” 
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Bertie spoke with ready ease. The burden 
he had found so heavy had already shifted 
from his shoulders. 

Strong disgust settled upon Drew’s face. 
He reached for his hat. “Show me the 
game,” he said. 

The machine stopped before a dingy 
house in a common part of the city. Bertie 
gave three sharp rings, and the door was 
opened by an evil-looking boy who eyed 
Drew suspiciously. 

Bertie waited till he had ushered them 
into a room and closed the door, then his 
hand slipped to his pocket. 

“Here’s a pistol,” he said. “You may 
need it. They’ll be ugly, I guess. They 
don’t stop at anything.” He started at the 
sound of footsteps. ‘““They’re coming!’ 
A nervous tremor shook his voice. “You 
won’t need me, will you? Don’t suppose 
I could help any?” 

A patient smile lighted Drew’s face. 
“Afraid of getting your feet wet?”’ he asked 
kindly. ‘No, I don’t think you can help 
any. Better go back—to Nancy.” 

He stood with folded arms at the win- 
dow, watching the slight figure as Bertie 
whirled away. 

“Some are born for sunshine, and the 
rest of us for stormy weather.” Stormy 
weather! Those were the words he had 
used to Nancy. His smile grew sweet. 
“Poor little Shipmate!’’ he said. 


Ts next morning A. J. Nesbit, civil 
engineer, took simultaneous possession 
of an arm chair and a morning paper for 
the enjoyment of a brief period of leisure. 
His eye was attracted by heavily leaded 
head lines and he glanced rapidly over the 
account of the raiding of a gambling den 
and the clever escape of all the gamblers 
but one, who was found on the floor, quite 
unconscious, with an ugly wound in his 
head. A certificate of stock in the Pro- 
ducers Oil Company for $50,000, bearing 
the name of a prominent banker, was 
crumpled up in one hand, the fingers 
closed over it like the jaws of a vise. The 
room gave signs of a desperate struggle. 
In the breast of his coat the police had 
found an elegant morocco pocket book, 
with the name of Norman Drew stamped 
upon it in gold. 

With the swiftness of a panther, the 
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surveyor sprang down the hotel steps and 
into a waiting taxi. 

“Beat it to the police station,” he said 
briefly. 

When he plunged into the office of the 
chief, he found him deep in consultation 
with two detectives. Brushing them aside 
like flies, the surveyor confronted him. 

“What have you done with Norman 
Drew?” he demanded. 





When he reached the hospital a girl was 
pleading with a doorkeeper 


The chief’s eyebrows lifted. ‘Emer- 
gency Hospital,” he answered coolly, “till 
he’s fit for a trial and the penitentiary. 
What’s the bee in your bonnet, Nesbit?” 

“Penitentiary! I’d as soon put stripes 
on the President! He’s worth the whole 
bunch of you.” 

The chief grinned with delight. “Know 
him, eh? Come and tell us—” But the 
surveyor was on his way to the hospital. 

“No one is allowed to see the prisoner.”’ 
The doorkeeper at the hospital was firm. 

With ready wit the surveyor gave the 
“open sesame.” “I come from the chief 
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of police,’”’ and entered the hall with scant 
ceremony. When he was ushered into the 
single ward, he motioned the nurse to 
leave. “I’m after evidence,” he said 
curtly. 

The nurse closed the door behind him 
grudgingly. “Those plain clothes chaps 
won’t even let a man die in peace!” 

The surveyor could not repress a shud- 
der, for the bandaged head upon the pillow 
was shaven close. But there was no dread 
upon the pallid face. The surveyor could 
have sworn he caught the shadow of a 
smile. 

As he approached the bed the delirious 
man lifted his right hand to his left breast 
with a caressing gesture. ‘Shipmate!’ 
he said softly. A puzzled look crossed his 
face and his hand wandered over the 
pocket of his nightshirt. ‘“‘Shipmate!’’ he 
called feebly. ‘“‘Shipmate!’’ 

When the surveyor left the room the 
interne was standing in the hall. He 
pointed over his shoulder at the door. 

“‘What’s the verdict?” he asked briefly. 

Briefer than his question came the 
answer. 

“‘Hopeless.”’ 


y= chief of police looked up as the 
surveyor entered his office a second 
time. 

“You’ve trapped the wrong man, but 
he’ll soon be out of your clutches. I want 
that pocketbook. He’s fretting for it.” 

The chief laughed scornfully. ‘“You’re 
asking for the moon. That’s one of our 
best clues.” 

“Man alive, don’t I tell you he’s dying! 
What good will your miserable clues do? 
Has this cursed business of yours drained 
every drop of red blood out of your heart? 
How dare you let a man go out of the 
world crying for something you hold under 
your thumb? I’d have you understand 
Norman Drew is my friend.” The anger 
in the surveyor’s voice died out suddenly. 

“Don’t get hot under the collar, old man. 
Hearts are not in the regulations, you see.” 
The chief spoke soothingly. 

“Give me the pocketbook.” The sur- 
veyor was dogged. ‘“‘I’ll be responsible for 
it—when you need it,” he added bitterly. 

The chief handed it to him in silence. 
The surveyor opened it and held it toward 
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him. Printed on the inside leather in the 
tiniest of gold letters were the words, 
“Herman’s Cliff, Sept. 23d, 1910—N. A.” 

“T twitted him about that one day it 
fell out of his pocket, but all the satisfac- 
tion I got was that it had been given to 
him by his Shipmate. He’s such a quiet 
fellow. Never went to sea that I know of.” 

“You’re putting me in a nice, tight 
place,” growled the chief. ‘Got a job 
waiting out West when I lose this one?” 

The surveyor vouchsafed him an approv- 
ing glance. ‘‘You’ve got the makings of a 
man in you yet. Now give me a permit 
to stay with Drew, and I’m out from 
under.” His voice choked. ‘‘There’s no 
hope, they say.” 

The chief nodded. “It would be the 
same if he lived. Caught with the goods 
on him.” 

With a snort of rage the surveyor flung 
himself from the room. 


HEN he reached the hospital a girl 

was pleading with the doorkeeper. 
Her voice trembled. Her eyes were heavy 
with unshed tears. 

“But, I must see him! 
my life!’ 

“No one is allowed,” the man began his 
formula, but the surveyor interrupted him. 
With a sudden intuition he took the dainty 
morocco book from his pocket and held 
it toward her. 

She caught it to her with acry. ‘Where 
did you get it? I gave it to him. Those 
are my initials—Nancy Allerton.” She 
looked at them with streaming eyes. 

“Shipmate?” The surveyor put the 
question tentatively and was answered by 
the blush that swept the girl with flame. 

“Then he’s calling for you. Show her 
in,” he said to the doorkeeper. ‘We don’t 
use prison discipline with dying men.” 

“Shipmate!’’ Norman Drew looked up 
at her suddenly. “Have I been long in 
Nowhere?”’ His voice came slowly from 
far away. 

For answer she bent over him and kissed 
him on the lips. 

When the nurse returned to the private 
ward his patient was asleep. ‘“‘He’s got a 
fighting chance,” he exclaimed, “and we 
were sure he wouldn’t last till morning!” 

The surveyor rang the bell of a brown 
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stone house and inquired for Miss Aller- 
ton. When Nancy came into the room he 
sprang forward and caught her hands. 

“He’s going to live! He’s innocent— 
of course. We have known it always. Now 
the world shall. But—it’s up to you and 
me to save him. He will never tell.” 

“How? Oh, quick!’ 

‘When he was delirious, I heard him 
say, ‘Bertie must have his chance. I’ll do 
it—for Nancy.’ And then he began his 
old call of Shipmate.” 

Mr. Holmes had just returned from his 
western trip when Nancy was ushered 
into his palatial library. She felt like one 
who has drunk the dregs of the world. 

He kissed her heartily. “So, the little 
girl has come to give the old man a home 
welcome, eh?” 

She lifted a strained, white face. 

“Where is Bertie?” 

“’Pon my word, I don’t know. He 
didn’t take the trouble to welcome me, but 
that is nothing unusual.” 

“Mr. Holmes, Bertie is not to be found.” 

“That’s nothing to get tragic over, little 
girl. He has gone duck shooting, prob- 
ably.” 

Nancy shook her head as she laid a 
letter addressed to him on his father’s desk. 

“No,” she said. 

“Mr. Holmes,” her fingers clutched ner- 
vously at her throat. It seemed as though 
she was fighting for her life with the words 
she was about to utter. “You love jus- 
tice. An innocent man lies in the Emer- 
gency Hospital—a prisoner—because—men 
say—he has forged your name. Oh! it 
is so bitter. But I was the only one to tell 


you. The only one! You have been so 
good to me! So kind! Norman Drew 


rescued us from drowning. Mr. Holmes 
—this is the second time he has saved— 
your son!” 

She laid some letters before him. On 
the bottom of each last sheet was signed 
the full name of Berton S. Holmes. 

“These are fac-similes of the assignment 
on the oil certificate,” she whispered. 

Not daring to look at the face above her 
which had grown suddenly old, she crept 
miserably to the door of the library and left 
the stricken man alone. 

Norman Drew came back to life as he 
had left it—free. The reporters were in- 
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structed to say he had shielded another, 
who would not be prosecuted, as the case 
was dropped. 

Nancy Allerton was allowed daily visits 
to the patient, since it was popularly be- 
lieved that she, in some miraculous fashion, 
had worked his cure. 

“How is Bertie?” Norman asked one 
day. An amused smile caught the corners 
of his mouth. “Is he scared still?” 

“T have told him good-bye.” 

That night Norman Drew laughed aloud 
in his sleep. 


“Shipmate!”’ He was able to be dressed 
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now and sat up exactly two hours by the 
clock. 

“T am at attention.” Nancy Allerton 
caressed ever so lightly his bandaged head. 

“T have had such a strange dream! [ 
saw people pointing at me, and two or 
three said, ‘The man who—’ Queer, 
wasn’t it?” 

“T will tell the king his dream,” a soft 
voice answered, “and make known unto 
him the interpretation thereof. If you 
had listened a moment longer, you would 
have heard them say, ‘The man who— 
made good.’ ” 


A SONG OF PEACE 


ILVER white, a cloud is drifting, 
In the nation’s radiant sky; 
Through it lucent beams are rifting, 


pel? 


Where “Old Glory’s 


colors fly. 


From that throne of blessed Freedom, 
Comes a song should never cease; 
Rolling on, a great Te Deum; 
’Tis the mighty song of Peace; 
Tis the dulcet song of Peace. 


Kneels the war-god, calm and humble, 
’Fore the dazzling hosts that sing 
Anthems hushing battle’s rumble; 
Songs that down from heaven ring; 
Waving there the snow-white banner, 
Robed in Honor’s spotless fleece; 
Seraphs chant the sweet hosanna; 
Sing the antiphon of Peace; 
Chant the psalmody of Peace. 


Oh, the sorrow and the glory, 
That the swelling anthem tells! 
Battles won and war’s red story, 
Roaring guns and ringing bells; 
Tears that flow for heroes martyred, 
Winning Fame’s unending lease; 
Lives for country’s honor bartered, 
And the blessed song of Peace; 
And the joyous song of Peace. 


William Lightfoot Visscher, in “Poems of the South.” 
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Across the Years— 


1850-1914 


by Hallam Winter 


HE romance of statistics is not 
generally recognized,” said a 
friend the other day, as he 
turned from the somewhat dry- 

as-dust resumé of census figures published 
in a financial review. ‘“‘It is not especially 
inspiring at first sight to read that the 
population of the United States, which in 
1850 numbered twenty-three millions, had 
risen to ninety-nine millions in 1914, and 
yet when one comes to reflect that that 
means a gain of over four to one, it is in 
itself a wonderfully impressive statement. 
But when recollection and comparison 
have dealt with the subject and we realize 
the differences which sixty-four years have 
brought about in the republic, the changes 
made exceed the wildest hopes of the most 
enthusiastic American who then lived and 
hoped and labored for his country.” 

At that time there were few railroad 
and steamboat lines; there were no tele- 
phones to save time and shoe leather and 
expedite business and social converse. 
Stoves were rarely used except in the cities 
and larger towns, and even then open 
grates and “air-tight”’ wood-heaters were 
chiefly in evidence. A few hot-air furnaces 
were in use, but steam and hot-water 
heating plants had scarcely been perfected 
even for large theaters, churches or other 
public buildings. The sewing machine 
had just begun its beneficent mission in 
home and workshop, lessening immensely 
‘the labors of the housewife and the pur- 
chaser and seller of ready-made clothing. 

Candles of tallow, spermaceti and wax, 


with whale-oil and especially dangerous 
camphine lamps, “made darkness visi- 
ble” in the majority of homes, and only 
the larger cities as a rule were lighted by 
gas of poor quality and burned by inferior 
tips and pressure service. Electricity as 
a source of light, heat, and power had 
been known only in the speculations of Far- 
aday and other great scientific seers, 
whose costly laboratory experiments were 
to pave the way for the practical and eco- 
nomic discoveries and labors of an Edison. 

Food was cheap, but many foreign fruits 
and commodities were then rare luxuries, 
which today are within the reach of every 
industrious mechanic, and the cuisines of a 
hundred races have contributed to make 
our diet varied and luxurious beyond 
anything dreamed of in 1850. 

Then politics were fought out with 
individual and sectional prejudices and 
hatreds, which in due season found full 
fruition in the great Civil War, and in its 
fiery furnace melted away forever, to be 
replaced by a calmer and safer advocacy 
of conflicting policies and competing 
politicians. 

Then three hundred thousand savages 


held vast territories by the bow and spear, 


separating the Atlantic and Pacific states 
by a wilderness which only the fighting, 
well-guarded caravan could cross in safety, 
and about midway of the continent an 
ambitious and bigoted hierarchy held a 
desert-surrounded oasis, which its leader 
fully intended should become an independ- 
ent and powerful nation, a law unto itself, 
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and a scourge of the Gentiles. Now from 
sea to sea a woman may pass as safely as 
in her own native county, and no one 
dreams of the possibility of any greater 
outrage than the sporadic crimes which 
at times break out in the most quiet 
community. 

Over and under and above the earth, 
organized transportation and communica- 
tion carry people, goods, and knowledge 
at rates so low and a speed so great that 
only the fancies of Asiatic mystics and 
poets compare with the sober reality. 
From the ends of the earth the news of 
the hour and the vital facts of life and 
business come to a host of distributors to 
be explained, set forth and adapted to the 
special needs of the millions who look for 
their daily news as regularly as they do 
for their daily food. 

Taste, beauty, and the comfort and 
health of the people, are no longer neglected 
by municipal, state, and national govern- 
ments, and millions of dollars are expended 
in feeding those higher ideals, while many 
millions more are spent in inculcating and 
encouraging art and education in the 
public schools. 

All these and many more remarkable 
and beneficent changes have come about 
by the needs and labors, the inventiveness 
and enterprise, the family affection and 
public spirit of the succeeding generations, 
who through descent and immigration 
have built up this huge population of 
nearly one hundred millions. 

In peace and war, in battle and tempest, 
through pestilence, conflagration, flood, 





ACROSS THE YEARS — 1850-1914 


drought, and hardships immeasurable, in 
spite of rebellion and panic, organized 
greed and stupendous speculations, the 
people of the United States have reached 
a position where they can today survey 
in utter peace and, blessed with more than 
they need of the fruits of their labors, the 
splendid total of their achievements. 

Their foreign commerce last year totalled 
$4,259,000,000, thirteen times the $318,- 
000,000 of 1850, and the national wealth, 
aggregating about one hundred and forty 
billions, is as twenty to one of the seven 
billions of sixty-four years ago. The money 
in circulation, needed to facilitate and 
increase this prosperity and business, 
estimated at over $3,700,000,000, is thir- 
teen times as much as the $279,000,000 
which our fathers could use in 1850, but 
a part of the coin is in times of depression 
held of doubtful value as compared with 
gold, which was not the case with the 
money in 1850. And with these results 
and conditions before us, we see close at 
hand the most promising field of safe and 
profitable expansion of foreign commerce 
and internal activities which any nation 
has ever seen, simply awaiting its will, 
purpose, courage, and enterprise. Surely 
the man who lacks faith and courage today 
is unworthy of his heritage, and unable to 
play a man’s part in the arena of life. If 
in spite of all that the past has brought 
the republic, of local and national loss and 
panic, these figures are true today, how can 
it be possible that men in the New Year of 
1915 can see anything but the sunlight of a 
greater and broader prosperity? 
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Significant Points 


on Suffrage 


by Rosa Mead Cawood 


OW that the National Equal 
Suffrage Convention at Nash- 
ville has passed into history as 
the forty-sixth and most suc- 

cessful annual convention of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, a 
resume of its most salient points from an 
absolutely neutral standpoint may be of 
interest alike to friend and foe of the 
“cause” that still goes marching on. 

That convention and the Southern States 
Women’s Suffrage Conference, which pre- 
ceded it at Chattanooga, fairly bristled 
with points. 

The first point, patent to every unpreju- 
diced observer, is this: Woman suffrage, 
or equal suffrage, as its adherents prefer 
to call it, is coming. 

Whether we want it or not, whether we 
call it a right, a privilege, or a duty—just 
as surely as “westward the tide of empire 
swept its way” a hundred years ago, just 
so surely the return current of human 
affairs sweeping eastward brings equal 
suffrage to our doors. 

Already a great white block of equal 
suffrage states stands like a solid wall 
between us and the Orient, where women 
still abase themselves before their sover- 
eign lords and masters. In the recent cam- 
paign Nevada and Montana joined the 
solid west for suffrage, and while the move- 
ment was voted down in four other states 
its advocates claim great gain in the 
local vote and predict ultimate victory, 
if only they can secure federal backing. 
Eleven states out of forty-four they claim 
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is a fair percentage, with partial suffrage 
in two or three other states, and a great 
awakening in process, as is evidenced by the 
expressed interest of many men high up 
in political ranks, of various so-called dark 
states on the suffrage map. 

The recent convention at Nashville, 
Tennessee, marked the entering wedge 
into the solid South. That the event was 
not unwelcome was proved by the pre- 
liminary conference of southern states at 
Chattanooga held, not in opposition to 
the national convention which was to 
follow, but to consider the best and most 
feasible means of handling the situation 
consistently with the constitutions of 
their respective states, some of which are 
fearfully and wonderfully made. 

Fo this conference were gathered not 
only notable southern women, but also 
notable women from states who were 
southern by birth or by adoption or by 
friendly sympathies. 

Among these were Mrs. Belmont of 
New York, a southerner by birth, with her 
guest Mrs. Christabel Pankhurst—both of 
whom made telling speeches before crowded 
houses in Chattanooga’s principal theatre, 
as did Mrs. Ida Porter-Boyer, a former 
Pennsylvanian, now a Louisianian; Mrs. 
Ernest Thompson-Seton, Miss Mary 
Johnston, a noted Virginia authoress, and 
many others who love the South with that 
peculiar love which brings every southern- 
born or southern-bred man, woman and 
child to their feet at the strains of “Dixie.” 

The conference was presided over by 








DR. ANNA HOWARD SHAW 
President of the National American Woman Suffrage Association 


Miss Kate Gordon of New Orleans, ably 
seconded by Miss Laura Clay of Kentucky. 
As might be expected from women of such 
ancestry, patriotism suffered in no way at 
the hands of southern women. There was 
much talk of the doctrine of states’ rights, 
an inherited doctrine possibly, but—as 
many of these women think—the only 
safe doctrine for southern women to handle 
under existing conditions. It was with 
no feeling of antagonism for north or east 
or west—this point was stressed. As Mrs. 
Somerville of Mississippi, who framed the 
constitution’ of the conference, aptly said, 
“We just had to have something and call 
it southern.” 


SIGNIFICANT POINTS ON 
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While the pref: 
ence of many w 
for this point 
view, no state 
rights plank w 
inserted in the co 
stitution of the cc 
ference,members! 
to which is open ‘ 
any woman in t!] 
United States w 
wishes to take o 
dollar’s vested 
terest in the cai 
of suffrage in 
south. Already, : 
though the orga 
zation is only or 
year old, its capit 
stock reaches in 
the thousands. 

The solidarity 
the South means + 
women what it ha 
always meant 
men, purely 
localization of th 
national motto, 
“United we stand, 
divided we fall.” 

Not that all 
southern women 
think alike. Oh dear, 
no! There are points 
of difference, per 
sonal points princi- 
pally, I fear me, if 
one dare allude to 
so delicate a sub- 
ject. But to the world, no matter how much 
we may fall out among ourselves, there are 
still those among us who would prefer to 
present a solid front. That this was not 
more successfully done at the National 
Convention at Nashville will long be a 
source of regret to many a loyal southerner, 
who would gladly have presented a picture 
of perfect harmony to the stranger within 
the gates. Our chief consolation—and 


that a poor one—was that ours was not 
the only state divided against itself. It is 
said as goes New York, so goes the nation. 
And the Neutral heard it rumored that 
even in New York there are differences. 

“These trivial personalities!” exclaimed 
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Anti in the gallery of the Capitol, during 
ertain tilt between the leaders of two 
itending factions on the floor of the 
suse, “How can women demand the 
te until they rise above such things as 
at?” And the Anti drew her furs up 
out her neck and departed in disgust. 

But she left too soon. In a little while 

e personalities wei submerged in larger 

terests by the adroit management of the 

vo presiding offers, Dr. Anna Howard 
1aw of Boston and Miss Jane Addams 

Chicago, the east and west joining hands 

quiet the turbulence of the north and 

the south. Before the wit and wisdom 
of Dr. Shaw and the gentleness of Miss 
Addams, several crucial situations melted 
way like mist before the rising sun, -and 
the Neutral wondered: 

“Can such things be? If so, if women 
can learn to govern themselves and their 
feelings and lose and bury their differ- 
ences in the common cause, surely the 
kingdoms of this world as 
well as the Kingdom of 
Heaven shall be theirs ” 

And after all, are femi- 
nine tactics so. different 
from those of men? Candor 
compels us to admit that to 
do things ‘“‘just like the 
men”? seems sometimes the 
highest ambition of certain 
aggressive natures. For the 
excuse was often heard, 
“The men do no better.” 

“But I thought,” said 
the Neutral, “women were 
better than men.” 

“They are! Compare the 
churches and the jails,” 
calmly replied Mrs. Virginia 
Branner of Iowa, a former 
Tennesseean and an ardent 
suffragist in any state in 
which she may happen to be. 

“And the vagaries of 
either side are neither mas- 
culine nor feminine, but—” 

“Purely human,” replied 
Mrs. Branner as she moved 
to her seat on the floor of 
the House while the Neu- 
tral returned to her accus- 
omed seat in the gallery. 





ANNA B. HOOPER 
The daughter of former Governor 
Hooper, who at the age of nine 
, declared for woman suffrage 
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From this vantage ground she saw and 
heard many things, some of them admira- 
ble, some of them distinctly funny. Not 
the least amusing of all were the comments 
of the ‘Me too’s,” the “‘Not I’s” and the 
“Not yet’s,” who like herself had come to 
see, and hear and judge for themselves this 
mighty subject that is looming upon the 
horizon of our national life. 

“After all,’ she pondered, “are not 
politics essentially a matter of the three 
P’s—principles, personalities and pocket- 
books? Principles should, and in the end 
do govern, but if women are sometimes 
swayed by personalities, are not men as 
frequently influenced by pocketbooks?” 

Mere Man, to whom this question was 
propounded, replied generously: 

“Surely, and men are dominated by 
personalities, too.” 

“Well,” a little arrogantly, “women will 
not be swayed by pocketbooks.” 

“Are you sure? Listen to that!” 

On the floor of the House 
where a certain state elec- 

’ tion case was being decided, 
the Committee of Inquiry, 
in a fair spirit of compro- 
mise, had just seated half 
of each of the contending 
delegations to the entire 
satisfaction of the House, 
with the exception of the 
contending parties, each 
of whom claimed to be the 
“only original state organi- 
zation.” 

“That” to which Mere 
Man referred was a motion 
by one of the parties in 
question whose untiring 
efforts to smooth the affairs 
of others was telling on her 
nerves. | In this motion she 
suggested that both sides 
be allowed full representa- 
tion by the payment of 
double dues. 

The House, impatient to 
get on with business, as- 
sented. The Neutral looked 
aghast and Mere Man 
smiled. 

“Yes,” he replied, “men 
do that way, too. Only 
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they are not always so open and above 
board about it. Buying a seat in the House 
is not a new thing in politics. I think 
women are learning very fast.”’ 

“Yes, I believe they are,” replied the 
Neutral softly, as one of the belligerents 
who had left the House in anger returned 
in a most dramatic, not to say spectacular 
way, to have the last word. “They are 
learning to fight and run away and come 
back to fight another day.” 


Copyright, Harris & Ewing 
CONGRESSMAN FRANK W. MONDELL 


Co-author with Senator J. L. Bristow, of the Bristow- 
Mondell amendment 


A shadow darkened the face of Mere 
Man and the Neutral, feeling she had made 
a slip, wondered if this nice gentleman 
who had so courteously responded to her 
thirst for information could possibly be 
one of the members of the State Legis- 
lature who once upon a time had left 
those very legislative halls in order to 
break up a quorum, and had betaken 
themselves in hot haste to a neighboring 
state out of the reach of an irate governor. 

“Women will talk too much,” said a 
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certain man once; high up in editori.. 
circles. “Men would not object so mu 
to their voting if they would only st 
talking.” 

And the Neutral felt that for once s 
must plead guilty to the charge. 

No more enlightening comments w: 
forthcoming from Mere Man that morni: 
and having come many miles to learn + 
truth about suffrage, she closed her ears 
the comments of her gallery neighbors ar 
with eyes and ears alert to the procee: 
ings on the floor below, learned many 
things pro and con. 

She heard Governor Hooper of Tenn: 
see bravely admit in his address of wel- 
come that while he was glad in the name 
of the state to welcome this band of bril- 
liant women, he was not sure yet that he 
was ready for suffrage. 

“But,” he added whimsically, ‘you have 
a powerful advocate in my little daughter 
who, of her own volition, became a suffra- 
gist at the mature age of nine. If any one 
can lead me into the light she will.” 

And one wondered as the fairy-like little 
girl gracefully acknowledged the introduc- 
tion with which Dr. Shaw presented her to 
the House at the close of her father’s 
speech, if after all that was not the solution 
to more than one vexing problem!—‘“and 
a little child shall lead them.” 

The next night a men’s meeting at the 
auditorium was conducted by Mr. James 
Lees Laidlaw of New York, who is giving 
generously of his,time and means to the 
promotion of the cause so dear to his 
beautiful wife. At this meeting many 
notable men from Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky endorsed the suffrage movement, 
among them Governor-elect Thomas E. 
Rye, as brave in his way as Governor 
Hooper in his, who announced that he 
was no new convert to suffrage. 

This augurs well, think many, for a 
suffrage clause in the new Tennessee 
constitution, which it is rumored the 
Solons of the state, weary of blundering 
along under the old common law of Eng- 
land, which they inherited from the State 
of Franklin, may soon be called upon to 
draft. Tennessee, the Volunteer state, 
may yet—if her women proceed circum- 
spectly—lead the solid south into equal 
suffrage, either through the doctrine of 
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SUSAN B. ANTHONY 
Patron saint of American Woman Suffragists, who proposed the first suffrage amendment to the Constitution 


states’ rights or its new version, the 
Shafroth amendment, or through the more 
direct method advocated the next evening 
by Senator Luke Lea of Tennessee, who 
proudly proclaimed himself one of three 
senators who stood solidly for the old 
Susan B. Anthony amendment, giving 
to the women of the United States equal 
suffrage straight from the hand and heart 
of Uncle Sam himself. 

And, by the way, I wonder how many 


men voters know as much about any 
amendment to the constitution as the 
average woman visitor to the gallery of 
the state capitol learned at that conven- 
tion about the Shafroth and the Susan B. 
Anthony or Bristow-Mondell amendment. 

They bandied those terms about until 
a wayfaring woman, though simple, need 
not err therein. They even handled the 
abstruse workings of parliamentary law— 
once supposed to be beyond the compre- 
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hension of women—unto the third and 
fourth amendment. And they voted and 
got what they wanted—liberty for the 


Now who shall say suffrage is not cox 
ing? ‘Five’ hundred women in attendan 


MRS. MEDILL McCORMICK 


The brilliant daughter of the late Mark Hanna, who has become a leader 


in the cause of woman suffrage 


congressional committee to put through 
at Washington any amendment that would 
secure votes for women at the very earliest 
moment, leaving it optional to the states 
to use within their own borders any means 
thereto that the conditions in their respec- 


tive states made necessary. “Get suffrage 
any way you can—only get it.” That was 
the sense of the convention. And at the 
end most of them shook hands upon their 
agreement—just like men. 


upon that convention} Tepresenting eve: 
state in the Union, back 
by thousands more at hon 

And ‘talk! Ye gods a: 
little fishes, how those wom 
could talk! 

The personnel of the co: 
vention was really wond 
ful. Doctors of divinity, 
law, of medicine; author 
social leaders, trained ‘nurs: 
grandmothers, “widows, wiv: 
‘and mothers’ and‘ prett 
maids all ‘in a row—wom« 
who had done things, an 
could do things,’ and inten 
to do things. 

From Dr. Anna’ Howa: 
Shaw, the white-haired pres 
dent, of invincible ‘will, irr: 
sistible logic and sparklin 
wit, on down to the lates! 
convert, “concentration” wa 
the watchword. ‘Not -here 
could any one claim that 
woman could not stick to her 
subject. “Votes for women”’ 
was the only topic admissible 
on the floor of the House 
The question was. only hou 
and how soon?. It was. mar- 
velous how in one clear: note 
on divers strings these 
women planned “to rise .on 
‘the stepping stones of coun! 
less wrongs to higher things.” 

‘The prominent women 
from the sotithern conference 

y were theré in full force. But 
timie ‘and ‘space forbid’ the 
mention of them all. Clear 
cut against memory’s sky 
line, in addition to the women already 
mentioned, stand: out the following force 
ful personalities of makers of history in 
the suffrage cause: There was a witty 
woman from New Jersey, who made a 
humorous plea to the women of New York 
and Philadelphia to join forces with the 
Cranberry state, since three-fourths of the 
men of New Jersey only sleep in the state, 
spending all their waking, working hours in 
the two previously mentioned cities. 





“Co-operation” is a good word to link 
ith “concentration.” 

Then there was Mrs. Maude Wood Park 
' Boston, graceful, cultured, refined—a 
ypical Bostonian. Mrs. Desha Brecken- 
dge of Kentucky, eloquent, impassioned, 
‘ue lineal descendant of Henry Clay. Jane 
\ddams, beloved of the nation, and Miss 
ose Schneidermann, speaking forcefully 
or the working women of America, piling 
ssa upon Pelion of eloquent, logical, im- 
issioned appeal for the right to stand side 
y side with the men 
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usher in the emancipation of women. And 
we, who have watched with halting pulse 
the making of history—what will we do 
with it?” 

The closing event of the convention on 
the following day was the election. Under 
the powerful impetus which four successive 
days of high thinking had given, this went 
through in a manner to presage the ulti- 
mate unanimity of all opposing factions. 
Dr. Shaw, as the world already knows, was 
unanimously re-elected to lead again the 

cause which for nine 





‘or whom and with 
whom they work, to 
elp to guide the na- 
ion in these troub- 
ous times. 

The climax was 
reached when Dr. 
Rosika Schwimmer of 
Budapest, Hungary, in 
her wonderful address 
on women and war, 
made a pathetic ap- 
peal to the women of 
America to take warn- 
ing from the terrible 
experience of the 
women of Europe. She 
pleaded with them to 
win the vote that they 
might do all in the 
power of any human 
being when our crucial 
time comes upon us, to hold those men 
who love to war back to paths of peace. 

“They will not listen to you when you 
beg them not to fight. Our men did not 
listen to us. But if you have the vote 
and tell them they shall not fight they will 
have to listen to you then.” 

Before her graphic pictures of the women 
who pleaded in vain against this terrible 
war, the audience sat spell-bound. It 
needed only the artistic finishing touch of 
Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett, President of 
the International Council of Women, to 
clinch forever in the mind of every un- 
prejudiced person in that vast audience 
this conviction: 

“Principalities and powers can hold it 
from her not very much longer. This the 


twentieth century, which has been called 
‘Woman’s 


the Century,’ will surely 








HON. B. W. HOOPER 
Former governor of Tennessee, who welcomed 
the delegates to the convention at Nashville 


years she has led 
steadily on to victory. 
Mrs. Stanley McCor- 
mick, formerly Miss 
Katherine Dexter of 
Boston, whose clear 
business head has been 
invaluable to the asso- 
ciation, was elected 
first acting vice-presi- 
dent. The ticket 
throughout was one of 
endorsement of the 
administration. The 
convention fittingly 
closed to the outside 
world Monday evening 
with the presentation 
of a suffrage moving 
picture play by Mrs. 
Medill McCormick, 
the brilliant and gener- 
ous daughter of the late Mark Hanna. 
Any account of the convention which 
omitted mention of Mrs. Medill McCor- 
mick would be like the play of Hamlet 
without Hamlet. Generous to the cause 
without stint, the head of the Congres- 
sional Committee at Washington, forceful 
and direct in her methods, concise in her 
statements, she is indeed a power in the 
cause she has espoused with all her heart 
and mind and soul. The suffrage moving- 
picture play, which she has presented to 
the Association, will be presented from city 
to city in the campaign states, appealing 
to the populace as could no other method 
of presenting this subject half so well. 
The interest of the city of Nashville 
in the proceedings was unstinted. Mrs. 
Guilford Dudley, President of the hostess 
Woman’s Suffrage League of Nashville, 
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a woman of great charm and indomitable 
energy, was the moving spirit of the whole 
affair. 

She so prevailed over the minds of men 
and women that not only were the keys 
of the city turned over to the Suffragists, 
but beautiful homes were thrown open to 
them, even in exclusive circles where the 
hostesses, like Governor Hooper, were 


HON. LUKE LEA 
Senator from Tennessee, who was one of three senators 
to stand solidly for the Susan B. Anthony amendment 


not yet converts to the cause. Automo- 
biles were placed at their disposal, an old- 
fashioned barbecue given them at the 
Hermitage, the old home of Andrew 
Jackson; and more than one delighted 
Northerner was heard to say her dream 
of Southern hospitality had been more 
than realized. 

The Capitol galleries were crowded at 
all day sessions, and the city auditorium 
at which the evening lectures were given 
was packed to capacity limit. 

On one or two occasions overflow meet- 
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ings were held on street corners, whe: 
from automobiles, suffragists who had ju 
come from campaign victories in the We: 
were heard with many evidences of popul 
favor. 

And so it is that, summing it up in 
bird’s-eye view as it were, the Neutral 
forced to admit as at the outset, Equ 
Suffrage is coming! It may not be d 
sirable for all women any more than f 
all men. As one witty speaker at th 
southern conference remarked, ‘Ever, 
thing has a double aspect.” 

But for the last half century woman h: 
been insensibly preparing herself for thi 
very issue, fitting herself for it by he 
necessary withdrawal from home in th: 
ranks of business to earn an honest liveli 
hood; by her club work learning more o: 
less of parliamentary law and the basi 
principles of government; by her Mothers’ 
Association work, seeking to safeguard 
her child and further its education; by her 
semi-political work in the W. C. T. U., 
helping to cleanse the Augean stables of 
politics; by her philanthropic work when 
she undertakes the task of Sisyphus in 
going to slums created by political graft 


and mismanagement, and attempting to 
rescue human beings whom insufficient 
legislation and poorly made legislation 


only drag down again. She has even 
been preparing herself for suffrage by her 
church work, in which the most conserva 
tive women engage, and in which they all 
exercise, and are proud to exercise, a vote; 
and through which she has been incited 
to undertake all these endeavors in a 
Christian spirit. 

Perhaps a southerner, although a Neu- 
tral, may be pardoned a little bias in one 
criticism of the great national convention— 
that while the spirit of the convention was 
in the highest degree Christian and humani- 
tarian, the proceedings thereof at no time 
began, as did those of the southern confer- 
ence which preceded it, with an invocation 
of the blessing of the Most High, without 
whose foundation it is as a house built 
upon the sand. Woman suffrage will 
come, but unless the blessing of the 
Ruler of the Universe be upon it, it will 
have its day and cease to be. 

But every movement in the evolution of 
the races or the nations has its place in the 





THE WEAKER SEX 


iniversal plan, and no wise woman will 
isregard or seek to retard anything that 
as as its basic principle the call of hu- 
manity itself. 

Some of us may be like the skeptics in 
that picture of the first railroad train 
vith which we are all familiar. We may 
hink and say within ourselves, “That 
hing is dangerous. You don’t catch me 
aboard!” 

But when the loaded train goes round 
the curve, it looks as though a lot of 
young people will be waving a yellow 
and white suffrage flag out of the window, 
and we may begin to wish then that 
some of us “old fogies” had gone, too— 
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“just to keep the children from doing 
anything rash.” 

Since going to press two notable devel- 
opments in Suffrage have taken place, 
pro and con. Locally, Governor Hooper 
of Tennessee included a suffrage recom- 
mendation in his message to the legisla- 
ture, proving that he at least has “come 
through.” And as the nation knows, the 
Bristow-Mondell amendment was de- 
feated in Congress by a vote which the 
Antis and the Suffragists both claim as 
victory. Thus is the contention of the 
Southern Conference of Women, that suf- 
frage is a matter of States Rights, vindi- 
cated. What next? 


THE WEAKER SEX 


By BELLE FLIGELMAN 


Y Pa, he says my Ma can’t vote 
’Cause she’s the weaker sex 

An’ she can’t understand the things 
That trouble an’ perplex 

The minds of even men like him 
That’s voted all his life— 

An’ bein weak, she couldn’t stand 
The governmental strife. 


I says to Pa: ‘Pa, you’re so strong, 
An’ know so many things— 

(An’ Pa, he smiles. He didn’t know 
My compliment had strings), 

But while you’re sittin’ talkin’ to 
The men down at the store, 

Why, Ma, she’s on her hands an’ knees 
A-scrubbin’ up the floor. 


“She does your washin’, makes your shirts, 
An’ works hard all day long, 

An’ then she goes to meetin’s, when 
There’s talk of rightin’ wrong, 

That’s goin’ on at the school-house, 
Or when butchers sell bad meat— 

An’ she has your supper ready here 
When you come home, to eat.” 


My Pa, he says I talk too much, 
An’ I should hold my tongue— 
The reason I can’t understand 
Is ’cause, he says, I’m young. 
But I can’t see that Ma’s so weak, 
Nor knows much less than Pa— 
I think he’s sCARED of government 
That’s managed by my Ma! 
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The lowa ial! 
Home-Coming 


by The Editor 


NDIANA will have to revise her 

census as to authors, past, present 

and prospective, for lowa is coming 

to the front with a formidable array 
of literary talent. A unique gathering 
was planned for the home-coming of Iowa 
authors and artists in Des Moines during 
the glorious autumn days of October, 
1914. The event was a revelation, not 
only to the Iowa people, but to the authors 
and artists who have drifted away from 
the old home state. It was surprising to 
find how many had been familiar with the 
rustling corn and the huddle of weather- 
beaten cribs about the station (I refer 
strictly to corn cribs) and remembered 
how to milk, and do the chores. In other 
words, work on a farm. 

It was called the First Annual Home- 
coming, and there was an array of pen 
names that would have made a distin- 
guished guest list for the Periodical Club 
of America in its halcyon days. In every 
sense of the word a home-gathering, the 
guests were soon made to feel “at home,” 
and the people assembled to hear some of 
the famed authors “read from their own 
works.” There was Emerson Hough, 
Randall Parrish, Rupert Hughes, and 
Hamlin Garland, and others who called 
Iowa home. . At the public mass meeting 
Miss Alice French (Octave Thanet), the 
dean of Iowa authors, presided. Her 
career has furnished an inspiration for 
budding authorship in Iowa. The grace, 
charm and humor of Octave Thanet, the 
author, scintillated in the remarks and 


decisions of the presiding officer. The 
guests were feasted and banqueted, and 
looked upon with awe by the school 
children as people who had “really” written 
real books. They received hearty greetings 
from old neighbors and friends who “had 
moved to the city,”’ who did not hesitate 
to speak their minds frankly and freely 
in criticizing the literary work of respec- 
tive authors “before. their face.” There 
were so many poets that the programs 
showed that Iowa bred the Pegasus as 
well as the Percheron thoroughbred. A 
banquet was held at the handsome new 
building of Successful Farming, given by 
Mr. E. T. Meredith, recently appointed a 
member of the Federal Reserve Board. 
One altogether unique event that was 
truly a surprise to the author guests was 
the garden party given at the home of 
Mr. Gardiner Cowles, publisher of the 
Register and Leader. Here many vivacious 
young ladies and gentlemen of Des Moines 
gathered, attired in costumes representing 
certain leading characters in books written 
by various Iowa authors present. It 
was something of a real thrill for an author 
to go about and shake hands with a young 
lady representing one of his heroines, and 
to realize that she had interpreted the char- 
acter even more vividly and accurately 
than he had done in the printed page. It 
seemed as if the characters of Iowa fiction 
had, like the statue of Galatea, come to real 
life, and when they tookice cream, cake, and 
other refreshments, no carping critic could 
charge that they were not “true to life.” 
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MISS ALICE FRENCH 


The dean of Iowa authors, whose career has furnished inspiration for budding authorship in Iowa 


The farewell banquet was a brilliant 
iffair—so the society editor said and the 
responses indicated that Iowa authors 
can be interesting in the spoken as well 
is in the written word. Mr. Hamlin 
Garland, in reviewing the event, empha- 
sized -its significance in the following 
prelude: 


“I wish to emphasize the fact that this 
event has distinct historic significance. It 
marks. the end of the state’s nonage, the 
eginning of her flowering. No state, no 
nation has reached its majority until it has 
acquired poets, singers and historians of its 
wn to give it expression. Mere book learn- 
ing will not do. Librarians, fine and useful 
is they are, cannot create—they only con- 
serve. Only the artist, the builder, the poet, 
an give permanent expression to the life 
ind aspiration of their time. 
“It is a fine and significant and helpful 
act—this calling home of all your artists 


and writers—fine and helpful not only to the 


state, but to the authors as well. We shall 
all be uplifted by it.” 
Mr. Garland likened this recognition 


of the authors of the state to the days 
when Whittier, Longfellow, Lowell and 
Emerson were the most illustrious citizens 
of Boston. 


‘We are not the Whittiers or Longfellows 
of our day—much less the Emersons—but 
perhaps we are the forerunners of those who 
will express the west quite as completely and 
with something of the dignity and sweetness 
which make the books of fifty years ago so 
gracious and so American. 

“This is the time to be American to stand 
by all that we have gained and to move 
on to higher ground. . As the flag is 
about to take its place again on the seas 
of commerce, so the authors should take 
their places in the ranks of the social his 
torians of the new world.” 
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The toastmaster took full liberties in 
editing copy that night, and it was this 
occasion that inspired the editor of the 
NATIONAL to relate the story of “Life 
Impressions at Forty-seven.” Mrs. Helen 
Sherman Griffith, niece of the late General 
William Tecumseh Sherman, responded 
to the toast “‘Putting on the Brakes” 
with a thoughtful, earnest plea for more 
leisurely and thorough work in all walks of 
life. Randall Parrish was at his best, and 
his tribute to ““The Gentle Reader’ was 
eloquent and well delivered, for he insisted 
there were “‘none such,” and made mince 
meat of carping critics. 

Miss Alice French was to respond to 
the toast ‘Down with Indiana,” but gra- 
ciously declined to be brought into any- 
thing that looked like war with Indiana, 
and paid her tribute to the Indiana pub- 
lishers who had made “‘best sellers” of her 
books. Rupert Hughes, playwright and 
story teller, was present to tell them just 
where and how to obtain material for plots 
and scenes. 

The regrets of Ellis Parker Butler were 
embodied in a thirty-two page typewritten 
letter, which reflected the genial humor 
of the author of “Pigs is Pigs,” with a 
real homecoming charm, even if he could 
not secure a dress suit for the occasion. 
His first periodical contribution, we are 
proud to say, was printed in the NATIONAL 
MacazinE, and he still insists that that 
is nothing against him. Colonel John P. 
Irish, long famous as one of the silver- 
tongued orators of the Hawkeye State, 
was present among the authors, and al- 
though past threescore and ten demon- 
strated that ‘age cannot wither or custom 
stale” the witchery of his oratory. Mr. 
John B. Weaver presided as toastmaster 
and was especially happy in his greetings 
and comments, and eloquently emphasized 
the scope of the gathering as proving that 
Iowa produced something more than 
“corn and hogs.” Mr. S. B. M. Myers, 
who wrote “Sherman’s March to the Sea,” 
entertained at his charming home, “St. 
Helens.” Miss Emilie Blackmore Stapp, 
the popular young Iowa author of the 
“Go-hawk” children series, and originator 
of the “Happy Tribe,” was among the 
gracious hostesses who greeted the guests 
with a fraternal welcome, and much of the 
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success of the event may be credited : 

her earnest efforts. The banquet was : 

event not only illuminated by those 
present, but by those sending regret; 
revealing a long roster of Iowa authors 
and artists enlisted in the publishir,» 
world. There was a greeting from Nixo. 
Waterman and one of his masterful poem 

“The Breaking Plow,” was read amid the 
environment which inspired the lines. 
The list looks formidable even to a proud 
Iowan, and opened the eyes of challenging 
critics from Illinois, Indiana, and those 
other envious states which are not so for- 
tunate as to have a name beginning with 


, the egotistical suggestion of the persona! 


pronoun “I.” With the Middle West 
states of “‘I’s” claiming everything literary 
in sight, it behooves Ohio, Missouri, 
Minnesota and Michigan to be up and 
doing—“I want to go back to Michigan” 
is already a sentiment worth heeding. 

In connection with the home-coming of 
the Iowa authors, it was interesting to 
recall that the Midland Monthly launched 
in Des Moines in 1894 with Hon. Johnson 
Brigham, now state librarian, as editor, 
was the beginning of the development of 
Iowa authorship, and it was at this time 
that Miss Alice French as Octave Thanet 
attracted world-wide attention through 
her incomparable stories in the leading 
magazines. 

In the State Historical Department a 
collection of more than a thousand books 
by Iowa authors, covering a wide field 
of subjects, has been made by Mr. Harlan, 
the curator, including text-books, poems, 
novels and other works. 

The women of Iowa are well represented 
in the literary firmament, and what has 
been accomplished in Iowa authordom at 
this time has been attributed to her 
splendid schools and the inspiration of 
hard-working mothers who were deter- 
mined that their boys and girls should 
have an education—no matter what it 
cost them in self-sacrifice. The Iowa 
home-coming had all that homey air about 
it that inspires a writer to draw deeper 
and deeper on memories of the old home 
state for the inspiration of his work, and 
was an event recorded in red letters in 
the attending authors’ notebook as “‘Pleas- 
ure days, with the spirit of Pegasus.” 
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Citizens in the Making 


Boys Who 


Do Things 


by Clarice Baright 


Attorney 


O you know what New York’s 
East Side is? In any other city 
the name would designate a loca- 
tion; in New York, when you say 
“East Side,” you mean poverty and 
wealth, happiness and pathos, strangely 
blended, the most unique association of 
racial traits, customs and prejudices ever 
found. For here every race, nearly every 
nationality is represented. Of the army 
of aliens passing through the port of New 
York, thousands upon thousands never 
get further west than the’Bowery. Most 
of them have gravitated to the East 
Side, where they spend the rest of their 
lives, endeavoring to pick up a living 
as best they may. Such is the East Side 
—a wonderful institution in itself. 

Here Jew, Gentile, or Greek, it matters 
not, once thrown into the vast melting 
pot, become Americanized; if not in the 
first, then in the second generation. Even 
years of Americanizing fail in many cases 
to change the nature of the original immi- 
grant who comes here filled to the brim 
with continental theories—monarchial, so- 
cialistic and sometimes anarchistic, and 
with the religious dogmas of his class. 
Progress with this type is a slow process. 
It is with their sons and daughters that 
this story has mainly to deal, and how, out 
of such crude material, intelligence and 
industry are making good citizens. Good 
citizenship is a matter of national import- 
ance, and to tell the story of the East 
Side boy is to tell the story of the Ameri- 
can boy generally—with this difference, 


that in the case of the former the handi- 
caps and obstacles in the way of his success 
are far greater than the average. 
What, then, is this East Side? What 
does it mean? What its significance? 
Territorially considered, the East Side 
does not really seem large enough to justify 
all the attention it has received. It lies 
within a comparatively small area of less 
than two miles square, covering that dis- 
trict south of Fourteenth Street to Cathe- 
rine Street, and from the Bowery east to 
the East River. But of the things that 
have happened within that area, and are 
continually happening, volumes could be 
written, though as a matter of fact they 
seldom are, for there are but few who 
understand its life, and the East Side is 
jealous and guards its secrets carefully 
from all who do not know and understand. 
Eight hundred thousand men, women 
and children—oh, so many children—live 
within this restricted area. In this, the 
most congested district in America, nearly 
a million souls are striving, working, loving 
and living, all intent upon getting the 
best out of life, before their time comes to 
go; and how they work! Often successful 
in just keeping body and soul together. 
There is nothing, quite, to which the 
East Side can be compared. It is the 
melting pot of all nations. The four cor- 
ners of the earth contribute to it. It is 
old-fashioned, like the old lawyer who 
cannot be convinced that a brief written 
under the electric light with a type- 
writer sounds as well as that same 
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work of art prepared by pen and candle 
light. Even to this day, incredible as it 
may appear, there are still lawyers in New 
York who prepare their briefs by candle- 
light, and to them the electric light is an 
abomination. 

Just so is it with the great East Side. 
There are old families living there now 
who cannot, to this day, be convinced 
that the telephone is of any great advan- 
tage to humanity! 

And where that attitude is possible, on 
things which admit of physical proof, what 
must it be on the questions of economics, 
religion and politics? The dogmas that 
belonged to his father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather before him “are good 
enough” for him, is the attitude of many 
an old East Sider. With this heavy 
burden of prejudice to carry, the mind 
is not receptive to new ideas, and the home 
that is governed by such dogmas and 
prejudices presents an atmosphere stifling 
to enterprise and ambition, especially in 
youth. 

Oh, the geniuses that lie buried under 
the debris of dogma! He, who in spite 
of such handicaps, does manage to come 
to the surface broadminded, liberal, and 
co-operative, can count his qualities as 
among the greatest of divine gifts; he 
has accomplished the impossible! 


GAINST such odds as these was the 
Juvenile Police Force organized. The 
idea was the conception of a young lad 
not yet of voting age. His observation 
led him to realize that “everybody,” as 
he expressed it, was devoting «himself 
to the welfare of the child and the grown- 
up, but was neglecting the boy—the boy, 
who is most important, particularly at an 
age when he is equipped with surplus 
energy, which, if misapplied, will lead him 
into all kinds of mischief. 

And he knew whereof he spoke, for he 
came from a family living just under the 
conditions we have been discussing. Play- 
grounds there were, but not enough for 
the demands of a great population, and his 
play was limited to the street. Even in 
the playgrounds no attention was paid 
to the care or comfort of boys of fourteen 
or fifteen. Women and children were 
amply remembered, but the boy of that 
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age was rather frowned upon and disco: 
aged, as-~-he was considered as usurpi: 
the place of the younger children. 

So this young man conceived the id 
of taking notice of the boy, of giving hi 
something to do, after he came home fro: 
school—something that would be usefi 
and yet, at the same time, take advanta; 
of his natural, normal téndencies. 

It was a splendid idea, but it did n 
succeed without great opposition, and the 
chief opposition came from those who 
would naturally have been expected to lec 
the first to endorse and co-operate—th. 
parents. But these parents belonged, for 
the most part, to just this type of foreign 
born population, who saw no reason why 
their sons should deviate from the line 
of conduct laid down by custom and h: 
redity, and the youngster who dared to 
think for himself met with scant encour 
agement and often direct opposition. But 
youth, when it sees any hope, will not stay 
down, and since in these families the cases 
where the enthusiastic offspring is encour 
aged in anything which might benefit 
him, if the plan happens to deviate from 
the old-fashioned standards, are so rare, 
that the youngster is not discouraged 
when permission is refused for he usually 
goes ahead and does the thing anyway, 
particularly if he is a lad of bounding 
energy. 

The unreasoning “‘Do-as-I-do-because-I- 
think-it-best” attitude is not very encour- 
aging to a boy filled to the bursting point 
with surplus energy. To secure results 
it is necessary to give more definite reasons 
than “Don’t do this because I don’t want 
you to.” The trouble is, there are so 
many “I don’t want you to’s” that the 
boy, even if inclined to be most obedient, 
goes ahead on his own hook and does the 
thing which association with other boys 
of his own age suggests. Fortunate the 
boy, who, at that period of his life, makes 
the right associations and is saved the 
curse of companionship that proves to be 
idie or vicious. 

In this instance the association was 
healthy, normal and educational, and be- 
cause of these facts the boys were attracted 
to it, joined it, anxious to go ahead and 
do what their leader suggested as a normal 
outlet for their surplus energy. 
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This leader understood the heart of the 

oy. He knew that the normal boy has 
o desire to be bad, but that he does love 
> get together with other boys and “do 
ymething,”’ to boast of things accom- 
lished, or dream of more worlds to con- 
uer. Every normal boy goes through 
ome such experience, and for that matter 
irls do, too. There is a time in the life 
f every girl when the air is full of castles. 
\nd as for the boy—do the grown-ups 
never remember their own youth—the 
lime-novel period, the “going-to-war-like 
‘ther-heroes” period, the killing Indians 
period, the time when to smoke a cigarette 
seems to be the test of manhood?—all these 
the natural result of surplus energy com- 
bined with idealism. 

Unfortunately many parents do not 
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take the time to consider this phase of 
the boy’s life, or take into consideration 
the boy’s pent-up energy. Such parents 
do not understand that all this is a normal 
condition with every healthy boy, and not 
understanding it, find fault with him, and 
call him names; as if calling a boy a 
“loafer” ever helped him! 

No criticism is harder for a boy to bear 
than that which he receives from his own 
home; calling a boy a “loafer” and accusing 
him of bad associations and evil tenden- 
cies, just because he displays a normal love 
of association with other boys, is displaying 
neither understanding nor-consideration. 

When he is seen talking to other boys, 
it is immediately assumed that his pur- 
poses are mischievous, and he is accused 
without any investigation. 


ENFORCING THE SANITARY LAWS 
Juvenile police cleaning up the alleys and admonishing thejproperty owner 
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The leader of the Juvenile Police Force 
took all these things into consideration. 
He started his organization by informing 
all the parents of what it was proposed to 
do, so that, no matter what their attitude 
was, they at least knew what was going on, 
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ENFORCED OBEDIENCE TO LAW 
Juvenile police making housekeepers clean up the 
fire escapes 


and knew that when the boy was kept 
away from home the purpose was good. 

The next step was to take the principals 
of the schools into their confidence and 
secure their co-operation. 

Of course nobody can be a school prin- 
cipal “down on the East Side” without 
learning something of human nature, and 
his assistance and support was promptly 
given, as soon as he learned the purpose 
of the enterprise. 

With this assistance the organization 
itself proceeded, and what happened? 

Like bees to a hive, the boys of the East 
Side flocked to the scheme. The air 
became charged with ambition and im- 
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portance. Each little lad immediatel 
assumed an air of personal responsibility 
He felt himself to be a necessary factor i: 
the progress of the community. Hi 
principal, the most important factor i: 
his school life, informed the school tha 
all those deserving of notice, either i 
lessons or good behavior in conduct, o 
who distinguished themselves by any 
thing meritorious either in school or a 
home, would be entitled to a ticket o 
recommendation to the Juvenile Polic: 
Force. 

And just here is the inherent merit o! 
the whole system. From the start it wa 
put up to the boy to “make good”’ at some 
thing, and before he left school that day, 
each lad was building castles in the air 
and speculating as to how he could best 
compete with his fellows. 

It was with the mothers that the great 
est difficulty was, at first, experienced. 
They, good souls, did not understand 
what it was all about. Nor could the boy, 
in the beginning, enlighten them. So, 
rather inclined to veto, on general prin- 
ciples, anything they did not fully under- 
stand, the movement at first met with 
maternal opposition. 

Then, gradually, the boys began to 
get the spirit of the movement themselves. 
They began to look important, and when 
a boy does that, you may be sure he has 
either just done a good action, or else 
some big thought has come into his life. 
His police badge, which he showed with 
pride to everybody whom he could get 
to listen to him, was the expression of that 
thought. Best of all, some of them came 
home with a police uniform, and that was 
something his family could understand— 
and oh, how a boy dearly loves a uniform! 

Then organization started. At first the 
boys congregated in each other’s homes, 
although this accommodation soon got too 
small. Going to and from schools, and 
at recess, they would meet and discuss 
the subject, all enthusiasm. Then they 
formed little clubs, every boy bringing in 
others. Debates were held and the social 
spirit grew apace. All you have to do is 
to give boys the opportunity, and they will 
come together and do something naturally. 
See that the impulse is directed to useful 
work, and you have such an organization 
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; the Juvenile Police Force. Neglect it, 
1 give it wrong impetus, and you have 
he terror of the East Side or of any town, 
he “gang” and the “‘gangster.”’ 

But the real work started soon enough 

that red letter day in the life of every 
soy, big or little, when dreams take form 
ind desire becomes action. The great day 
rived. A meeting was held and a social 
lub was formed. The dues were fixed 
it five cents a week, to meet expenses. 
As to what happened then, let us listen to 
he story as the leader himself tells it: 

“The social side taken care of, we were 
ill ready for work. Then we proceeded to 
organize our precincts. Each captain was 
chosen by reason of his fitness.”” The same 
qualities which, if his energies had been 
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borhood.’” I met that first captain. He 
was a lad of about fourteen, fine, bright- 
eyed, active and straightforward, with an 
abhorrence for falsehood. 

“T hate lies,” he told me. ‘“‘Whenever 
I catch a boy telling one, I wallop him!” 

I did not find fault with that sentiment. 
Who could? I thought he was fit to be a 
captain if he combined power and principle 
that way. A little more of that spirit 
wouldn’t hurt us grown-ups! 

“There were seventeen precincts formed 
in this way, and after the captains were 
selected, the next duty was to select the 
regular officers of the force—the lieuten- 
ants, sergeants and the regular force of 
patrolmen.”’ 

This done, they were ready for business. 





CORRECTING THE MORALS OF THE BOYS 
Uniformed juvenile police officer breaking up a “‘crap’’ game 


misapplied, would have made him a gang 
leader, with proper guidance and applica- 
tion of those energies, made him a juvenile 
police captain. There’s a lesson in that, 
you fathers who are looking at your boy 
critically and wondering what he will 
become. 

“The first captain was chosen because he 
could ‘lick every other boy in the neigh- 


The force, ten thousand strong, stood at 
“attention,” so to speak, waiting for the 
word of command. pat 

Then the duties were all defined. The 
first duty of the boys of the Juvenile Police 
Force is to police themselves. 

Do you realize the significance of this, 
in what is the most congested district of 
one of the largest cities in the -world? 
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Ten thousand boys enforcing law and order 
upon themselves, before they attempted 
to make others obey it. And it was all 
practical, too. ‘Good character” squads 
were formed. Any boy detected in using 
bad language, or indicating any immoral 
tendencies, was reported to headquarters. 
There were “cigarette squads,” to prevent 
the smoking of cigarettes by boys, or 
selling them to boys by shopkeepers. All 
these reports counted against the boy’s 
record. The cases were dealt with upon 
rules laid down, and punishments enforced 
as determined by a majority of the club, 
who vested each captain with power. 

If ever there was a vital power for good 
operating in a community, it exists in this 
force of ten thousand boys, in school and 
out, all policing themselves, keeping them- 
selves in order, and standing as a credit 
to the community, and as an example to 
all other boys, and all through the appeal 
to their pride, their co-operative spirit and 
their love of approbation, based on merit. 

Themselves looked after, the Juvenile 
Police Force started operatidns upon the 
law-breaker and ordinance evader outside 
of its ranks. ; 


Now listen to some of the things. they 
are doing, not occasionally; but ‘every 

day in the year: 
Each boy has a fixed post—it is his duty 
to see that all fire escapes are kept free 
from encumbrances in accordance with 


the law. And have you any idea what 
these fire escapes used to look like on the 
East Side? For a picture, gO into the con- 
gested district of almost .any Americar 
city. Ready receptacles - they ‘weté~for 
every domestic utensil, from.flower- pots 
to mattresses, pails, tin. cams and the 
general odds and ends of domestic pov- 
erty. No more, however, for the Juvenile 
Police see to that, keeping the fire- 
escapes free, and thus adding to the safety 
of the building. 

They see that all alleys are kept free 
from inflammable matter, thus protecting 
property and often lives. They attend to 
the sanitary conditions of the street and 
insist that receptacles for refuse are kept 
covered, a very important hygienic neces- 
sity in a congested territory. 

They are making property owners and 
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occupants, as well as keepers of sma 
shops and pushcart peddlers, obey th 
sanitary laws, and in doing this they ar 
using intelligence, pointing out to th 
people the advantage of cleanliness an 
order and the dangers of neglect. 

They are taught to use persuasion an: 
tact to accomplish their work, on the prin 
ciple that a kind word will get the resui 
where the “big stick” would fail. 

In addition to this they are especiall, 
urged to co-operate with their fathers an: 
mothers to assist them in making thei: 
tasks easier. They are still boys, you 
know, living at home, and the co-operation 
of the home is important. 

There is very little difference, funda- 
mentally, between the boy of the Easi 
Side and the boys of Fifth Avenue. Any 
movement which benefits the boy is re 
garded with just as much favor by the 
poor East Side mother, who loves her 
child, as it is by a woman of wealth and 
position. Human nature is pretty much 
the same everywhere. 

So the Juvenile Police Force is popular, 
now, with East Side fathers and mothers 
in spite of their earlier opposition. . The 
boy is inspired with responsibility. -“He 
is busy and useful, and it shows in his 
attitude at home, as well as abroad, and 
the parents are quick to recognize it. The 
work uses up the surplus energy of the 
boy; it develops a healthy social and 
civic side to his nature, and he has no time 
to think of “what shall I do next?” which 
so often leads a boy into trouble. 

The influence which the work is exerting 
toward the creation of a better citizen- 
ship is great and valuable and cannot be 

‘ignored. The boy of today is the citizen 
of tomorrow, and every boy trained by 
this sort of discipline is safe from the seduc- 
tion of false standards and the lure of 
“easy money.” _ 

There are many sides to this story. In 
a future article will be told how the boys 
are achieving these wonderful results, 
how they conduct their clubs, how they 
govern themselves and the outside law- 
breaker, and what the extension of the 
system means. 

The girls, also, have their place in the 
organization, but that, too, is a story in 
itself. 








How to Eat and ba Life 


& 
Eugene Christian, F.S. D. 


T was my privilege a few weeks ago, 
while in Washington, to meet Senator 
Benjamin R. Tillman and dine with 
him at the Capitol and breakfast with 

him at his apartments the following day. 

Ben Johnson’s definition of education 
was, “Knowing the most useful things.” 
According to this definition Senator Till- 
man is educated far beyond any man that 
it has been my privilege to meet for many 
years. 

In addition to “knowing the most useful 
things,” in life he practices them. How to 
live, which means, how and what to eat, 
what and when to drink, how to exercise 
and breathe, are by far the most important 
things in life, and yet it is fair to assume 
that not one man in a hundred gives these 
great subjects as much attention as he does 
the cut and texture of his clothes. 

Discussing his condition Senator Tillman 
said, “Yes, I was paralyzed a few years ago, 
had a knock out. I thought the matter 


over from every angle. I became convinced. 


that my condition was brought on by not 
knowing how to eat and a lack of exercise. 
Instead of sending for specialists and ex- 
perts, I decided that paralysis was merely 
an expression of violated natural law, 
and felt sure that a cure could be made 
by turning about-face and obeying natural 
laws. I also decided that the whole power 
of cure lay within myself, so I began, first, 
to study my diet, and what I cut out was a 
plenty, and what I adopted as my regular 
rations my learned colleagues declared 
they would starve upon.” 


Addressing Joe Mitchell Chapple, Lady 
Tillman and myself the Senator said, “It 
is about dinner time, come along with me, 
I will show you what I eat.” 

Comfortably seated in a cozy corner of 
the private Senatorial dining room, each of 
us, except the Senator, was handed a bill- 
of-fare as big as a washboard. From this 
highly civilized catalogue of things called 
food, combinations could have been selected 
that would have deranged the digestion 
of an ostrich. After we had all made our 
selections the. Senator quietly said to the 
waiter, “You know what I want,” and his 
French highness bowed and disappeared. 

Among the articles which decorated the 
spotless table one small service stood out 
like a star. It was the Senator’s dish of 
spinach, boiled potatoes and hot water. 
“T would rather die than eat like that,” 
some of his friends say—and they die. 

While I thought I knew, just to get his 
reasons I inquired, “Senator, why the 
spinach and potatoes, and why the limited 
number of things?” 

“Well,” he replied, “in the first place 
spinach contains iron, cellulose, and other 
valuable mineral salts, the potatoes con- 
tain sugar, starch and phosphates. These 
things, in addition to my breakfast, supply 
all that I need and I don’t see any use of 
taking anything more.” 

The most interesting part of the drama 
was yet to be played. The Senator 
received me next morning at his apartment 
in his B. V. D.’s with the salutation, ‘“Come 
in, doctor, I am dressed to receive you.” 
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In spite of the fact that his poor health did not permit him to make an active campaign for re-election 
in 1912, Senator Tillman was returned to the Senate. He now conserves his strength and health by a 
rigid regimen of diet and exercise, in accordance with the latest knowledge concerning right living 
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Picking up a pair of dumb-bells he said, 
‘Now I will show you what I do every day 
t this hour.” 

He went through seven different move- 
nents averaging about ten motions to each 
novement, then he dropped lithely upon 
his bed, seized the brass rods at the head, 
and shot his feet into the air seven or eight 
times until his face was as red and looked 
as healthy as a rail-splitter. Resting a 
moment he explained, ‘We stand up or sit 
erect most’ of the day, this movement 
reverses the blood flow, fills the impover- 
ished capillaries that feed the brain, and 
balances things up. This I consider oné of 
my best exercises.” 

The Senator quietly dressed and we 
adjourned to a cozy little sitting room. 
We had just got comfortably seated when 
Lady Tillman appeared with a bowl and 
two large tumblers. The bowl was handed 
to the Senator and the tumblers were 
passed to me. They were filled with an 
egg-nog. Having eaten about a thousand 
meals a year for some fifty years, I thought 
I had sampled about all of the good things, 
but it has never been my privilege to taste 
anything more delicious than these Tillman 
egg-nogs. Upon my special request Mrs. 
Tillman very cheerfully gave me the follow- 
ing recipe: 

Whip the whites and yolks of four eggs 
separately, whip them very thoroughly, 
the more you whip them the better; add 
to each yolk a tablespoonful of sugar before 
whipping; add to each yolk a tablespoonful 
of Cognac brandy or good whiskey while 
whipping, then whip in the whites, to a 
perfect mixture. Whip the brandy in 
slowly after the yolks have been thoroughly 
whipped. 

This egg-nog constitutes Senator Till- 
man’s breakfast every day and he eats 
nothing more until 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

“Why do you take this kind of a break- 
fast?” I inquired. 

“Because the egg whites furnish the 
highest form of proteid, the sugar furnishes 
heat and the egg yolk furnishes both fat 
and phosphorus, while the brandy neutral- 
izes and makes them all more digestible,” 
answered the Senator. 

While his services in Washington are 
invaluable to the American people, if 
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Senator Tillman’s theories in regard to 
health were known and practiced it would 
be a far greater boon to suffering humanity. 

Tillman is an educated man in the true 
sense of the word. He is the first man in 
the history of this country to stand up in 
the United States Senate and speak for 
the abolition of the pernicious habit of 
smoking. His speech on this occasion is a 
classic. It ought to be printed by the 
Federal Government and sent to every 
young man-in this nation. At the conclu- 
sion of this address the Senate voted, for 
the first time in history, to abolish the 
habit of smoking from the floor of that 
“most dignified body on earth.” 

All forms of life on this globe are gov- 
erned by three fundamental laws: First, 
nutrition; second, motion; third, oxidation. 

These laws are commonly termed: Eat- 
ing, exercising, breathing. 

Human nutrition is without doubt the 
most important problem in life. 

There was.a great convention of doctors 
and hospital surgeons held in Paris a few 
years ago. A very learned committee was 
appointed to report on the primary causes of 
disease. Their verdict was that over ninety- 
one per cent of all human disorders origi- 
nate in the stomach caused by wrong eating. 
Just what wrong eating was this learned 
committee did not say, and this piece of 
valuable information died on the table. 

If ninety-one per cent of human disease is 
caused by wrong eating then it is logical to 
conclude that ninety-one per cent of human 
disease can be cured by eating correctly, for 
it is a matter of common philosophy that a 
remedy must be found in the field of the 
cause. Thus it is that the health question 
flows back to the food question as all 
water flows back to the sea. 

If our food is properly selected, combined 
and proportioned, it will build the body up 
to its normal weight and energy and our 
increased vitality will demand increased 
exercise, and this will cause deeper breath- 
ing, thereby completing the cycle of the 
first great trio of health laws. 

We take our exercise naturally and we 
breathe naturally. The one thing, how- 
ever, that has been perverted, changed, 
made unnatural and artificial to an alarm- 
ing extent, is our eating habits. 

The following articles contain every- 





HOW TO EAT AND ENJOY LIFE 


EUGENE CHRISTIAN, F.S.D. 
The famous food scientist, who regards right eating as the basis of good health 


thing the human body needs, at any time 
of the year, in any climate and under any 
and all conditions of labor and for people 
of any age. All that is necessary is to 
proportion them according to our work or 
activity: Wheat (all grains), milk, butter, 
olive oil, nuts, fresh vegetables, fruits. 

At any time of the year, these simple 
foods can be made to appeal to the highest 
sense of taste. Anything we crave outside 


of this group of foods is cultivated, it is ap- 


petite, not hunger. The question with any 
logical reasoner naturally arises, if all the 
nutritive elements the human body needs 
can be found in these simple foods then why 
should we eat the hundred and one things 
that we know are injurious—that we know 
are largely responsible for the ninety-one 
per cent of human disease above referred 
to? 
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The Progress of the 


World’s War 


UESDAY, November 10: The 
cruiser Emden,whose sensational 
raids upon British shipping, war- 
ships, and ports have greatly 
humiliated the British navy, was finally 
forced by the Australian cruiser Sydney 
to do battle off the Cocos Islands south of 
Sumatra. The Emden, which was finally 
set on fire and driven ashore a total wreck, 
fought to the last, the Sydney losing three 
men killed and fifteen wounded. The 
German protected"cruiser Koenigsberg was 
run down by the British cruiser Chatham 
in the Rufiji River in German East Africa. 
It was reported at Paris that eight hundred 
and sixty-seven hussars belonging to. the 
Hungarian aristocracy had been killed in 
the battles around Lille, in France. The 
Turks concentrated at Beirut, Asia Minor, 
have notified the British and French 
governments through the American Con- 
sul-General that for every Moslem killed 
in the bombardment of any open and 
unfortified place, three British or French 
subjects will be at once executed. A 
secret wireless plant at Ensenada, Lower 
California, has been ordered closed by the 
Mexican authorities as it is charged that 
it was used to inform German cruisers of 
the movement of English vessels. The 
Russian advance in eastern Germany and 
Austria had inspired great terror in many 
German and Austrian communities, and 
the constant increase of the Russian forces 
seems to have produced something very 
like a panic in Vienna and other Austrian 
cities. The Vienna Neu Frei Presse states 
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that the Turks have abandoned the idea 
of attacking the Suez Canal because of 
the fear that the injury to Italian interests 
would compel Italy to join the Allies 
against’ her. 

WepNEsDAY, November 11: The British 
torpedo boat Niger was sunk by a German 
submarine in the English Channel near 
the harbor of Deal. The Russian army had 
occupied Johannesburg, completing its 
control of a section of the east Prussian 
frontier one hundred miles in length. 

THurRsDAY, November 12: The Russian 
general staff announced that the siege of 
Przemysl, suspended during the actions 
around Warsaw, has again been resumed. 

Fripay, November 13: It was officially 
announced in the British parliament that 
one million men would be called to the 
colors in excess of the number of men 
already voted for in 1914 and 1915, the 
territorial reinforcements thus bringing 
up the British forces to 2,186,400 men. 
Berlin announced that German aviators 
had flown across Sheerness and Harwich on 
the Thames about thirty-five miles below 
London. The Russian government an- 
nounced that the. Germans had been 
defeated again near Kalisz with heavy loss, 
including twelve howitzers of the heavy 
type with which the Prussians had planned 
to batter down the defenses of Warsaw. In 
the west the Germans had again been 
forced to abandon Dixmude, which they 
had but lately taken, after suffering much 
from cold and stormy weather. A dispatch 

‘from Bucharest reported a revolt among 
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ie Constantinople and Adrianople garri- 

ns and the killing of five German officers 

y the explosion of a bomb at the palace 

f Evers Pasha, at whom, a rebel found 
earby declared, the bomb was directed 

; the man who had sold Turkey to Ger- 
many. It was reported that the Germans 
have occupied the country of the Mazurian 
Lakes, a vast area of swamp and bodies 
of fresh water, as a line of permanent 
lefense against the Russian advance. Four 
prominent professors, Heinrich Hermulink, 
professor of church history at Risi Univer- 
sity; Ernest Heinrich, professor of art and 
history at Strasburg; Ernst Stadier, pro- 
fessor of German philology at Strasburg; 
and Professor Fricke, dean of the Hanover 
Muenden Forestry Academy, have all 
fallen in battle within a few days. Many 
Belgians are emigrating to Canada, it is 
said, with the idea of making their home 
in a country where they never again would 
be menaced by hostile invasion. It is said 
that certain French bluejackets stationed 
in the Allied trenches, discovered that the 
Germans had stretched wire entanglements 
hung with cans and bells, in such a way 
as to announce the attempt of any body 
of men to rush their trenches. Two or 
three of the French sailors crept carefully 
over, tied strings to the wires, and then 
returned to their own trenches where from 
time to time they pulled the cords, giving 
the alarm, upon which the Germans would 
discharge heavy volleys in the direction of 
the supposed attack. After the Germans 
had wasted an immense amount of ammuni- 
tion and vigilance to no purpose the 
French made a genuine attack and took a 
number of prisoners. 

SATURDAY, November 14: After four 
weeks of terrific fighting and the sacrifice 
of thousands of lives, the German move- 
ment in Flanders on Dunkirk and Calais, 
commenced four weeks ago, has practically 
come to a deadlock. Both sides continued 
to make charges and artillery attacks at 
every point where there seemed to be the 
slightest chance of gaining a moderate 
success, but nothing definite had been 
achieved by either party. On Friday and 
Saturday the Germans destroyed the cul- 
verts of the Leopold and Schipdonck 
canals, completely flooding the surrounding 
country. These movements and bad 
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weather made the whole country an 
immense swamp, and life in the entrench- 
ments and the transportation of men and 
material was maintained with great diffi- 
culty. Turkey had issued a statement 
through her representative at Rome attri- 
buting the blame for the war between 
England and Turkey to the former, who she 
says complained of Turkey’s acquisition of 
the German cruisers Goeben and Breslau, 
notwithstanding her own seizure of battle- 
ships which were building for Turkey in 
England at the outbreak of ‘the war. Also 
that England had done all she could to 
wreck Turkey, and that the British 
guarantee of integrity was no longer to be 
regarded seriously because of her continued 
occupation of Egypt. The British super- 
dreadnaught Audacious, two years old 
and of twenty-four thousand tons, was 
wrecked by a torpedo or a floating mine off 
the north coast of Ireland on October 27, 
but the full account of her loss and its 
cause was long withheld from the public. 
The wireless operator of the steamship 
Olympic heard a demand for relief, and all 
but one hundred of her crew were trans- 
ferred to the passenger vessel, which then 
attempted to tow the Audacious into 
shallow water. 

Sunpay, November 15: 


The death of 

Field-Marshal Earl Roberts on Saturday 
evening in France ended the career of 
the greatest and oldest of England’s 
military commanders. His visit to the 
Allied lines brought on an attack of 
pneumonia, and his advanced age made it 


impossible for him to rally. Born at 
Campore, India, where his father, General 
Sir Abraham Roberts, was then serving, 
the son’s brilliant career in India and later 
in Africa was repaid with many honors 
and titles by his grateful country, and with 
the tribute of “the greatest soldier of his 
time” paid him by Emperor William of 
Prussia who said, “Roberts of Kandahar 
has much of the subtlety and ability to 
perceive his opportunities that have 
distinguished the greatest military geniuses 
of the past. I hold him the ablest of to- 
day’s soldiers.” 

Mownpay, November 16: Great Britain 
in Parliament voted unanimously an addi- 
tional war credit of £1,125,000,000 and an 
additional army of one million men. The 
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British cruiser Glasgow, which escaped 
the fate of her sister ships in their fight 
with the German squadron on November 1, 
arrived at Rio Janeiro showing plainly 
the injuries received in her battle of 
November 1. It was officially reported 
from Fao at the head of the Persian Gulf, 
that two actions have. been fought by 
British Indian troops who lost in both 
engagements, eight men killed, and two 
officers and fifty-one men wounded, the 
Turkish troops capturing their camps and 
many prisoners and guns. 
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will throw a shell fifteen miles, with 
least twice the penetrating power of + 
German howitzers, which destroyed + 
supposedly impregnable Belgian front 
forts. 

WEDNESDAY, November 18: A bri 
engagement between Turkish and Russi: 
squadrons in the Black Sea resulted 
some damage to the Goeben, one of ti 
recently-acquired German warships add: ; 
to the Turkish navy. The British soldie 
who had been engaged with the picke:! 
men of the Prussian imperial guard, we: 
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TuEspAY, November 17: Cracow, the 
ancient capital of Galicia, and the chief 
city of Silesia, is reported to have suffered 
severely from fires caused by the Russian 
artillery, who invested it at the beginning 
of the week. A German squadron bom- 
barded Libau, a Russian port of the Baltic. 
While examining a mine washed ashore 
on the coast of Holland one civilian and 
three officers and three sailors of the Dutch 
navy were killed by its explosion. The 
new sixteen-inch rifle, lately constructed 
for the United States government, was 
tried out at the government trooping 
ground at Indian Head near Washington. 
It is claimed that this sixteen-inch gun 
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A SUBMARINE FLOTILLA THAT WORKS BY DAY 


astonished at the physical stature and 
strength of the men of this picked body 
of Prussian troops. All were over six feet 
in height, and one of them measured nearly 
seven feet. The German commander 
mustered in force this splendid regiment 
and some other infamtry and drove the 
British back by sheer weight of numbers, 
for after being exposed for over eight hours 
to a terrible shell bombardment the British 
troops were much exhausted. But after 
retiring, fighting as they went, the British 
troops suddenly divided at their center and 
disclosed a great gap in the British line 
such as the enemy had been trying for 
weeks to make and into which the Prussian 
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ard charged wildly shouting and cheer- 
g. Suddenly, when only fifty yards 
vay, a terrible artillery fire opened at 
int blank range while quick-firers on 
ther flank poured in a withering storm 

bullets. The Prussian Guard, broken 
to fragments, wavered and fled, followed 
y the Black Watch Highlanders, which, 
ith other British regiments, drove them 
rom the trenches they had taken and pur- 
1ed them for over a mile into their own 
‘tritory, with a loss of one thousand men 
illed and some three thousand wounded, 
nd occupied their own advance trenches 
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British actually engaged in the siege 
numbered seventeen thousand Japanese 
and fifteen thousand British troops. The 
Germans held their last line of defense 
with thirty-eight hundred men. The 
Japanese Government intimated that it 
was ready to hand over to the British 
government the Marshall Archipelago 
and all other German islands in the Pacific 
to be held by Australian forces until the 
termination of the war, and the ultimate 
disposal of the islands can be arranged. 
A second attack was made by the Germans 
upon the British forces which had pre- 
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A HOWITZER BATTERY CROSSING 


from which their disastrous attack was 
made. 

TuHurspDAyY, November 19: A _ Pekin 
dispatch says that Tsingtau was no longer 
tenable at the time of its capitulation, 
the Japanese having shelled the defenses 
until the Germans faced thousands of 
bayonets and the muzzles of machine-guns. 
Of the three principal forts, only Fort 
Bismarck was able to continue firing, and 
its guns were dynamited as the Japanese 
poured over the breastworks. The Ger- 
mans had destroyed all their vessels, 
including three merchantmen, and all their 
cannon and military stores. The German 
losses aggregated 170 officers and men 
killed, and between five hundred and six 
hundred “wounded. The Japanese and 





A PONTOON BRIDGE 


viously defeated the Prussian Guard, but 
after gaining possession for a short time 
of a portion of the first line of entrench- 
ment the Germans were in turn driven 
back with heavy loss. 

Fripay, November 20: A strong Ger- 
man force checked the Russian advance 
in Poland and forced the Russian troops 
back upon Warsaw. Heavy fighting was 
reported in the east, but the results were 
by no means decisive, and according to the 
Russian account, the German movement 
failed in breaking down the Russian front 
between the Vistula and Warta, where the 
Russians developed unexpected strength, 
taking considerable artillery and many 
prisoners. Petrograd reports that the 
Turkish squadron recently encountered in 
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the Black Sea were on their way to shell 
the royal summer residence at Valta, but 
on being confronted and attacked the 
Goeben, which appeared to be the only 
Turkish vessel attempting anything like a 
fight, was injured and subsequently put 
to flight. The spread of the inundations 
in Belgium, had put an end to all active 
operations north of Dixmude, and the 
French had captured two of the German 
forty-two-centimeter, field howitzers whose 
calibre is much larger than any now mount- 
ed in coast fortifications. In order to 
reduce the weight of these guns, in moving 
from place to place the gun is taken from 
its carriage and transported on a separate 
truck, and the carriage itself consists of 
several pieces and can be taken apart and 
put together again. It therefore cannot 
be considered field artillery and is simply 
a tremendous siege gun which can be only 
used by an army strong enough to put it 
in position and defend it from all flank 
attacks. The Austrians have some twelve- 
inch howitzers on the eastern battle line 
probably at Cracow and Przemysl. 


Barbed wire entanglements which cannot 
be knocked down by artillery and cannot 


be rushed by infantry are used in enormous 
numbers by both parties. Albert Ballin, 
director general of the Hamburg-American 
Steamship Company, claimed that Eng- 
land has already met with considerable 
loss and more anxiety through the unset- 
tled condition of their Mohammedan 
provinces, and believed that eventually 
there will be rebellion and mutiny on a 
large scale in both Asiatic and African 
countries. 

SaturDAY, November 21: Premier 
Borden of Canada announced that by the 
end of the year, 108,000 Canadians would 
be enlisted and under arms. The German 
submarine U-15 was rammed and sunk 
off the north coast of Scotland by a British 
warship. A strong naval force bombarded 
the Belgian fort of Zeebrugge on the coast 
of Belgium and greatly damaged a sub- 
marine base which the Germans were 
seeking toestablish. Three British aviators 
flew 125 miles across German territory 
and damaged the Zeppelin shops at Fried- 
richshavn. Two of the aeroplanes returned 
safely, but the third was disabled and 
captured. 
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SunpAy, November 22: A riot to 
place at the detention camp of the Germs 
prisoners, in the Isle of Man, caused | 
the attempt of some of the prisoners 1 
escape. About 2,600 men were in t! 
dining room at the time and at a pr 
arranged signal suddenly attacked t! 
guards with cups and saucers, chair 
tables, and whatever else came to han 
The British reservists on guard wet 
posted in a room between the dining roo: 
and the kitchen and fired a volley in the air 
which failed to intimidate the rioters. A 
second volley killed four rioters and serious 
ly wounded twelve others. The prisoners 
then surrendered when it was discovered 
that one German had escaped through « 
window, but had fallen through a skylight 
in a roof, breaking his skull. Vienna 
reported that another Austrian invasion 
crossing the Kolubara River was resisted 
by the Servians who held several formidable 
fortified positions. Paris reported a violent 
bombardment of Ypres, some rather heavy 
firing around Soissons and Vially, but the 
position practically unchanged. Reports 
from both Berlin and Petrograd reveal a 
stupendous struggle in the eastern war 
zone between Russia and the German 
Allies, to which end large reinforcements 
had been taken from the defensive lines 
in France and Belgium. The casualty list 
of the British cruiser Good Hope, sunk in 
the naval battle off Chile, shows that the 
crew, exclusive of officers, numbered 887 
men. It is stated that Turkey has offered 
to allow Jews resident in Palestine to 
become naturalized as Turkish citizens, 
and that over six thousand had already 
taken advantage of the offer. 

Monpay, November 23: A German 
submarine, U-18, was rammed and sunk off 
the north coast of Scotland by a British 
warship. English warships bombarded a 
submarine base which the Germans were 
establishing at the Belgian forts Zee- 
brugge. Russian officials report that the 
German army so long invading Poland 
has begun a retreat. The Portuguese par- 
liament unanimously voted that, whenever 
expedient, Portugal should enter the war 
in accordance with her agreement with 
her ally England. 

TurEspay, November 24: Another Ger- 
man attack in force from Ypres to La 
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sassee is reported, the Germans having 
eceived heavy reinforcements and new 
uns for this renewal of the struggle to 
reak the allied line. Letters from Cattaro, 
\ustrian Dalmatia, to Oakland, California, 
tated that three American citizens had 
een executed by Austrian officials in that 
ity, namely Louis Vocotish, John Radeno- 
ich, and a boy named Emil Emden, only 
ourteen years of age. A large number of 


ther prisoners were executed at the same 
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between the fortified lines. It is probable 
that a pneumatic gun, similar to the one 
used by the American forces in Cuba, has 
been brought forward for this special 
condition. During the war thus far the 
English navy has lost 4,327 officers and 
men killed and 473 wounded, while 968 
men are missing and 1,575 made captives 
or been interned in neutral countries. The 
total loss from all causes is 7,343 officers 
and men. Most of those killed were 
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THE SINISTER TORPEDO BOAT, WHICH WORKS MAINLY AT NIGHT 


time. The men are declared to have been 
naturalized citizens of San Francisco. 
WEDNESDAY, November 25: Petrograd 
claims a Russian victory in the recent 
stupendous fighting in the Warta-Vistula 
section when fifty thousand wounded and 
captured Germans are said to have fallen 
into Russian hands, and that the Russian 
troops have again invaded Hungary. 
Nothing of importance was reported along 
the lines in Belgium, France or Alsace, 
although slight gains were claimed by both 
combatants. It was reported that a silent 
piece of artillery had been used by the 
Germans at the short ranges now existing 


drowned, when the cruisers Pathfinder, 
Aboukir, Cressy, and La Hogue were 
torpedoed by German submarines, and 
the floundering of the Monmouth and Good 
Hope off the coast of Chile drowned 1,654 
officers and men. 

THurRsDAY, November 26: An official 
German newspaper statement declared 
that Germany has four million men under 
arms. The British battleship Bulwark 
was literally blown to pieces near the mouth 
of the Thames with ther crew of eight 
hundred officers and men. The cause of 
the explosion was unknown, but it is 
believed to have originated in her own 
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magazine. It was officially announced in 
Rome that Turkey would not interfere 
with the navigation through the Suez 
Canal. Field Marshal Earl Kitchener, 
Secretary of War, declared in the House of 
Lords that “the Russians have defeated 
the Germans with the heaviest losses yet 
suffered.” “The Germans have made no 
advance since I last addressed this House’”’ 
and again ‘The British are in touch with 
Turkish forces thirty miles east of the Suez 
Canal.” Argentina, Chile, Peru and Uru- 
guay have asked the American government 
to co-operate in inducing all belligerent 
powers to exclude their naval operations 
from all American waters, a thing mani- 
festly impossible so long as England and 
France retain American territory, bordering 
on the ocean. 

Fripay, November 27: The British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer announced 
that the war loan of $1,750,000,000 has 
been over-subscribed. The British House 
of Commons adjourned until February 
second. It was reported that the invading 
German army in Russian Poland was 
broken into three isolated divisions. The 
Sultan of Turkey and twenty-eight Moslem 
priests issued a proclamation to their 
co-religionists throughout the world, urging 
them. to join in a holy war against Great 
Britain, Russia, and France. -It is reported 
that the dreadnaught Audacious, reported 
sunk off the Irish coast; has. been raised 
and is now undergoing repairs. The Ger- 
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man authorities denied the reverses claim 
by Russia in their recent battles along t! 
Polish frontier, and indeed claimed remar 
able successes which threatened Rus: 
with eventual defeat. These reports we 
evidently inspired by the German w 
office, in order to prevent the Germ: 
people from appreciating the serio 
reverses met by them in their invasion : 
Russian Poland. 

SaturDAY, November 28: A Fren 
report stated that Germany had paid tl 
Duchy of Luxemburg the sum of $37,50' 
being the amount of actual damage dor 
to crops and fields as an indemnity fc 
invading her neutrality, and marchin 
troops across her territory. 

SunDAY, November 29: An _ officia 
Russian statement reported the captur: 
of fifty thousand Austrian and Hungaria: 
soldiers during the first week of November 

Monpbay, November 30: General Dx 
Wet, leader of the rebellion of Sout! 
African Boers against British rule, was 
captured by the loyalists, and the rebellion 
is now declared practically at anend. Dur 
ing the last week of Novembef and the 
first part of December, King George of 
England, King Albert of Belgium, and 
President Poincare of France, visited the 
troops along the battle-lines in Northern 
France and Belgium, and the Kaiser 
William of Germany and Czar Nicholas 
of Russia visited their troops along the 
Russo-German frontier. 


(To be continued) 


MEMORY’S CHAIN 


HAT are the hours of absence 
When I know that you will come? 
I string each one on memory’s chain 
While with joy my lips are dumb. 


What are the days of darkness 
When I know the dawn will add 
A bead of hope to my golden chain, 

A song on my lips—be glad. 


What are the nights of longing 
When I know your heart is true; 

I cherish each gem of constant love 
That holds my faith in you. 





—Katherine Ward. 











THE BREAKING -PLOW 


By NIXON WATERMAN 


AM the plow that turns the sod 
That has lain for a thousand years; 
Where the prairie’s wind-tossed flowers nod 
And the wolf her wild cub rears, 
I come, and in my wake, like rain, 
Is scattered the golden seed; 
I change the leagues of lonely plain 
To fruitful gardens and fields of grain 
For men and their hungry breed. 


I greet the earth in its rosy morn, 
I am first to stir the soil, 
I bring the, glory of wheat and corn 
For the crowning of those who toil; 
I am civilization’s seal and sign, 
Yea, I am the mighty pen 
That writes the sod with a pledge divine, 
A promise to pay with bread and wine 
For the sweat of honest men. 


I am the end of things that were, 
And the birth of things to be; 
My coming makes the earth to stir 
With a new and strange decree. 
After its slumbers deep and long, 
I waken the drowsy sod, 
And sow my furrow with lifts of song 
To glad the heart of the mighty throng 
Slow feeling the way to God. 


A thousand summers the prairie rose 
Has gladdened the hermit bee; 
A thousand winters the drifting snows 
Have whitened the grassy sea. 
Before me curls the wavering smoke 
Of the Indians’ smouldering fire; 
Behind me rise—was it God who spoke?— 
At the toil-enchanted hammer’s stroke, 
The town and the glittering spire. 


I give the soil to the one who does, 
For the joy of him and his; 
I rouse the slumbering world that was 
To the diligent world that is. 
Oh, seer, with vision that looks away 
A thousand years from now, 
The marvelous nation your eyes survey 
Was born of the purpose that here, today, 
Is guiding the breaking-plow. 
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The Causes of the 
European Conflict 


by John W. Burgess, Ph.D., Ju.D., LL.D. 


HIS is no time and no subject 
upon which one should speak 
lightly, ignorantly, or with preju- 
dice. It is one of the world’s most 

serious moments and the views and sym- 
pathies now formed will determine the 
course of the world’s development for 
many years to come. Heavy indeed is 
the responsibility which he incurs who 
would assume the role of teacher at this 
juncture and it is his first duty to present 
the credentials which warrant his temerity. 

First of all, I am an Anglo-American of 
the earliest stock and the most pronounced 
type. I have existed here, potentially or 
actually, since the year 1638 and my 
European cousins of today are squires and 
curates in Dorsetshire. Moreover, I ad- 
mire and revere England, not only because 
of what she has done for liberty and self- 
government at home, but because she has 
borne the white man’s burden throughout 
the world and borne it true and well. 

On the other hand, what I possess of 
higher learning has been won in Germany. 
I have studied in her famous universities 
and bear their degrees and in three of 
them have occupied the teacher’s chair. 
I have lived ten years of my life among 
her people and enjoy a circle of valued 
friendships which extends from Koenigs- 
berg to Strassburg, from Hamburg to 
Munich and from Osnabruck to Berchtes- 
gaden, and which reaches through all 
classes of society from the occupant of 
the throne to the dweller in the humble 
cottage. I have known four generations 
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of Hohenzollerns and, of the three genera- 
tions now extant, have been brought into 
rather close contact with the members of 
two of them. While, as to the men of 
science and letters and politics who have 
made the Germany of the last half-century, 
I have known them nearly all and have 
sat, as student, at the feet of many of 
them. I must concede that, of English 
descent though I am, still I feel somewhat 
less at home in the motherland than in 
the fatherland. Nevertheless, I am con- 
scious of the impulse to treat each with 
fairness in any account I may attempt to 
give of their motives, purposes and actions. 


THE MISSION OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE 


It was in the year 1871,-in the midst of 
the Franco-Prussian war, that I first trod 
the soil of Germany and it was from and 
with those who fought that war on the 
German side that I first learned the poli- 
tics and diplomacy of Europe. Almost 
from the first day that I took my seat in 
the lecture room of the university, I im- 
bibed the doctrine that the great national, 
international and world-purpose of the 
newly-created German empire was to 
protect and defend the Teutonic civiliza- 
tion of continental Europe against the 
oriental Slavic quasi-civilization on the 
one side, and the decaying Latin civiliza- 
tion on the other. 

After a little I began to hear of the 
“pan-Slavic policy” of Russia and the 
“revanche policy” of France. For a 
while the latter, the policy of France for 
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retaking Alsace-Lorraine, occupied the 
chief attention. But in 1876, with the 
Russian attack upon the Turks, the pan- 
Slavic policy of Russia, the policy of 
uniting the Slavs in the German empire, 
the Austro-Hungarian empire and in the 
Turkish empire with, and under the sway 
of, Russia was moved into the foreground. 
All western Europe recognized the peril 
to modern civilization and the powers of 
Europe assembled at Berlin in 1878 to 
meet and master it. 

The astute British premier, Lord Bea- 
consfield, supported by the blunt and 
masterful Bismarck, directed the work of 
the congress, and the pan-Slavic policy of 
Russia was given a severe setback. Russia 
was allowed to take a little territory in 
Europe and territory of greater value in 
Asia; Roumania, Servia and Montenegro 
were made independent states; Bulgaria 
was given an autonomous administration 
with a European Christian prince, but 
under the nominal suzerainty of the 
Turkish sultan; and the Turkish provinces 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, then almost 
free zones infested by bandits, were placed 
under Austro-Hungarian administration, 
also subject to the nominal suzerainty of 
the sultan. 

With this the much suspected and 
dreaded activities of Russia were directed 
toward Asia, and Russia was now for more 
than twenty years, from 1880 to 1902, 
occupied chiefly with the extension of her 
empire in the Orient. The German em- 
pire and the Austro-Hungarian empire 
were delivered for the moment from this 
great peril and enabled to pursue the line 
of peaceable development and progress. 
The greater security to the eastern borders 
of these great states, thus established, 
also helped to reduce the force of the 
French spirit of revenge, as the prospect 
of its satisfaction became more distant. 

It was during this period, however, 
that Germany developed from an agricul- 
tural to a manufacturing and commercial 
community, that is, became a competitor 
of Great Britain and France, especially 
of Great Britain, in world industry. Her 
marvelous growth in this direction excited 
soon the jealousy, the envy and then the 
hostility of Great Britain. We in the 
United States, however, reaped great ad- 
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vantage from the industrial and com- 
mercial competition between the two great 
powers and we were amused at the pettish- 
ness of Great Britain in representing it as 
something unfair and illegitimate. We 
little suspected to what direful results it 
would lead. 


THE POLICY OF KING EDWARD VII 


When Edward VII came to the throne, 
in the year 1901, he saw Great Britain’s 
interests in the Orient threatened by 
Russia’s policy of extension in Asia and 
her commercial interests throughout the 
world threatened by the active and intelli- 
gent competition of the Germans. He, as 
all rulers at the moment of accession, felt 
the ambition to do something to relieve 
the disadvantages, to say the least, under 
which in these respects his country was 
laboring. He began that course of diplom- 
acy for which he won the title of peace 
lover. The first element of it was the ap- 
proach to Japan and encouragement to 
Japan to resist the advance of Russia. 
This movement culminated in the war 
between Russia and Japan of the years 
1904-1905, in which Russia was worsted 
and checked in the realization of her 
Asiatic policy and thrown back upon 
Europe. 

The next element in the diplomacy of 
the peace-loving king was the fanning into 
flame again of the “revanche” spirit of 
France by the arrangement of the quasi- 
alliance, called the entente, between 
Great Britain, France and Russia, aimed 
distinctly and avowedly against what was 
known as the triple alliance of Germarly, 
Austria and Italy, which had for thirty 
years kept the peace of Europe. The 
third and last element of this pacific pro- 
gram was the attempted seduction of 
Italy from the triple alliance, by rousing 
the irredentist hopes for winning from 
Austria the Trente district in south Tyrol, 
which Italy covets. 

It is hardly necessary for me to call 
attention to the extreme peril involved 
in this so-called peaceful diplomacy to 
the German and Austro-Hungarian em- 
pires. I myself became first fully aware 
of it on June 27, 1905. On that day I 
had an extended interview with a distin- 
guished British statesman in the House 
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of Commons in London. I was on my way 
to Wilhelmshohe to meet his majesty the 
German Emperor, to arrange with his 
majesty the cartel of exchange of educa- 
tors between universities in the two coun- 
tries. When I revealed this fact to my 
host the conversation immediately took a 
turn which made me distinctly feel that 
a grave crisis was impending in the rela- 
tions of Great Britain to Germany. 

I was so firmly impressed by it, that I 
felt compelled to call my host’s attention 
to the fact that the great number of 
American citizens of German extraction, 
the friendliness of the German states to 
the cause of the Union during our Civil 
War, and the virtual control of American 
universities by men educated at German 
universities, would all make for close and 
continuing friendship between Germany 
and the United States. When I arrived 
in Germany, I asked in high quarters for 
the explanation of my London experience 
and was told that it was the moment of 
greatest tension in the Morocco affair, 
when all feared that, at British instigation, 
France would grasp the sword. 

The larger part of the next two years I 
spent in Germany as exchange professor 
in the three universities of Berlin, Bonn 
and Leipsic, also as lecturer before the 
bar association at Vienna. Naturally I 
formed a really vast circle of acquaintances 
among the leading men of both empires, 
and the constant topic of conversation 
everywhere at all times and among all 
classes, was the growing peril to Germany 
and Austro-Hungary of the revived pan- 
Slavic policy and program of Russia, the 
reinflamed “revanche” of France and 
Great Britain’s intense commercial jealousy. 


A DINNER WITH THE KAISER 


In the month of August, 1907, I was 
again at Wilhelmshohe. The imperial 
family were at the castle and somewhere 
about the 10th of the month it became 
known that King Edward would make 
the Emperor a visit, or rather a call, for 
it was nothing more cordial than that, 
on the 14th. 

On the afternoon of the 13th, the day 
before the arrival of the king, I received 
a summons to go to the castle and remain 
for dinner with the Emperor. When I 
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presented myself, I found the Emperor 
surrounded by his highest officials, Prince 
Buelow, the chancellor of the empire, 
Prince Hohenlohe, the imperial governor 
of Alsace-Lorraine, Prince Radolin, the 
German Embassador to France, Excellency 
von Lucanus, the chief of the Emperor’s 
civil cabinet, Gen. Count von Huelsen- 
Haeseler, the chief of the Emperor’s 
military cabinet, Field Marshal von Ples- 
sen, Chief Court Marshal Count Zu Eulen- 
burg, Lord High Chamberlain Baron von 
dem Knesebeck and the Oberstallmeister, 
Baron von Reischach. 

The dinner was on the open terrace of 
the castle looking toward the Hercules 
heights. At its close the Empress and 
the ladies withdrew into the castle and 
the Emperor with the gentlemen remained 
outside. His majesty rose from his seat 
in the middle of the table and went to 
one end of it, followed by Prince Buelow, 
Prince Hohenlohe, Prince Radolin and 
Excellency von Lucanus. His majesty 
directed me to join the group, and so soon 
as we were seated the chief of the civil 
cabinet turned to me and said that he 
was afraid that our good friend, President 
Roosevelt, unwittingly did Europe an 
injury in mediating between Russia and 
Japan, since this had turned the whole 
force of the pan-Slavic program of Russia 
back upon Europe. All present spoke of 
the great peril to middle Europe of this 
change. 

Then both the German Embassador to 
France and the governor of Alsace-Lor- 
raine spoke discouragingly of the great 
increase of hostile feeling on the part of 
the French toward Germany, and, finally, 
the part that Great Britain had played 
and was playing in bringing about both of 
these movements was dwelt upon with 
great seriousness mingled with evidences 
of much uneasiness. King Edward came 
the next morning at about 10 o’clock and 
took his departure at about 3 in the after- 
noon. Whether any remonstrances were 
made to his majesty in regard to the great 
peril, which he, wittingly or unwittingly, 
was helping to bring upon middle Europe, 
I have never known. It seemed to me, 


however, that after that date he modified 
considerably his diplomatic activity. But 
he had sown the seed in well-prepared 
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ground and the harvest was bound to 
come. The three great forces making for 
universal war in Europe, namely, the 
pan-Slavic program of Russia, the “re- 
vanche” of France and Great Britain’s 
commercial jealousy of Germany, had 
been by his efforts brought together. It 
could not fail to produce the catastrophe. 
It was only a question of time. 


THE YOUNG TURK REVOLUTION 


The following year, the year 1908, saw 
the revolt of the young Turkish party in 
Constantinople which forced from the 
Sultan the constitution of July, 1908. 
According to this constitution, all the 
peoples under the sovereignty of the 
Sultan were called upon to send represen- 
tatives to the Turkish Parliament. Both 
Bulgaria and Bosnia-Herzegovina were 
nominally subject to that sovereignty, 
according to the provisions of the Berlin 
congress of the powers of 1878. For 
thirty years Bulgaria had been practically 
an independent state, and during thirty 
years Austro-Hungary had poured mil- 
lions upon millions into Bosnia-Herze- 
govina, building roads, railroads, hotels, 
hospitals and schools, establishing the 
reign of law and order, and changing the 
population from a swarm of loafers, beg- 
gars and bandits to a body of hard-working, 
frugal and prosperous citizens. 

What now were Bulgaria and Austro- 
Hungary to do? Were they to sit quiet 
and allow the restoration of the actual 
sovereignty and government of Turkey in 
and over Bulgaria and Bosnia-Herze- 
govina? Could any rational human being 
in the world have expected or desired 
that? They simply, on the self-same day, 
namely, October 5, 1908, renounced the 
nominal suzerainty of the Sultan, Bulgaria 
becoming thereby an independent state 
and Bosnia-Herzegovina remaining what 
it had actually been since 1878, only with 
no further nominal relation to the Turkish 
government. Some American newspapers 
have called this the robbery of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina by Austro-Hungary, and 
have made out Austro-Hungary to be an 
aggressor. I have not seen, however, the 
slightest indication that any of these have 
the faintest conception of what actually 
took place. Europe acquiesced in it with- 
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out much ado. It was said that Russia 
expressed dissatisfaction, but that Ger- 
many pacified her. 

Four more years of peace rolled by, 
during which, in spite of the facts that 
Austro-Hungary gave a local constitution 
with representative institutions to Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, and Alsace-Lorraine was 
admitted to representation in the federal 
council, as well as the Reichstag of the 
German Empire, that is, was made sub- 
stantially a state of the empire, the pan- 
Slavic schemes of Russia, the French 
spirit of revenge and the British commer- 
cial jealousy grew and developed and be- 
came welded together, until the triple 
entente became virtually a triple alliance 
directed against the two great states of 
middle Europe. 


THE HOUR OF ARMAGEDDON 


Russia had now recovered from the 
losses of the Japanese war and the internal 
anarchy which followed it; France had 
perfected her military organization; Turkey 
was now driven by the allied Balkan states 
out of the calculation as an anti-Russian 
power; Bulgaria, Austro-Hungary’s ally, 
was now completely exhausted by the 
war with Turkey and that with her Balkan 
allies, now become enemies; and Great 
Britain was in dire need of an opportunity 
to divert the mind of her people away 
from the internal questions which were 
threatening to disrupt her constitution. 

The practiced ear could discern the buzz 
of the machinery lifting the hammer to 
strike the hour of Armageddon. And it 
struck. The foul murder of the heir of 
the Hapsburgers set the civilized world in 
horror and the Austro-Hungarian empire 
in mourning. In tracing the ramifications 
of the treacherous plot, the lines were 
found to run to Belgrade. And when 
Austro-Hungary demanded inquiry and 
action by a tribunal in which representa- 
tives from Austro-Hungary should sit, 
Servia repelled the demand as inconsistent 
with her dignity. Believing that inquiry 
and action by Servia alone would be no 
inquiry and no action, Austro-Hungary 
felt obliged to take the chastisement of 
the criminals and their abettors into its 
own hands. 

Then Russia intervened to stay the 
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hand of Austro-Hungary and asked the 
German Emperor to mediate between 
Austro-Hungary and Servia. The Emperor 
undertook the task. But while in the 
midst of it he learned that Russia was 
mobilizing troops upon his own border. 
He immediately demanded of Russia that 
this should cease, but without avail or 
even reply. He protested again with the 
like result. Finally, at midnight on the 
thirty-first of July, his ambassador at St. 
Petersburg laid the demand before the 
Russian minister of foreign affairs that 
the Russian mobilization must cease 
within twelve hours, otherwise Germany 
would be obliged to mobilize. 

At the same time the Emperor directed 
his ambassador in Paris to inquire of the 
French government whether, in case of 
war between Germany and Russia, France 
would remain neutral. The time given 
expired without any explanation or reply 
from Russia and without any guarantee 
or assurance from France. The federal 
council of the German empire, consisting 
of representatives from the twenty-five 
states and the imperial territory of Alsace- 
Lorraine, then authorized the declaration 
of war against Russia, which declaration 
applied, according to the sound principle 
of international jurisprudence, to all her 
allies refusing to give guarantee of their 
neutrality. 


BELGIUM’S NEUTRALITY 


As France could move faster than 
Russia, the Germans turned the force of 
their arms upon her. They undertook to 
reach her by way of what they supposed 
to be the lines of least resistance. These 
lay through the neutral states of Belgium 
and Luxemburg. They claimed that 
France had already violated the neutrality 
of both by invasion and by the flying of 
their war airships over them, and they 
marched their columns into both. 

Belgium resisted. The Germans offered 
to guarantee the independence and integ- 
rity of Belgium and indemnify her for all 
loss or injury if she would not further 
resist the passage of German troops over 
her soil. She still refused and turned to 
Great Britain. Great Britain now inter- 
vened, and in the negotiations with Ger- 
many demanded that Germany should 
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not use her navy against France and 
should desist from her military movements 
through Belgium, and when the Germans 
asked to be assured that Great Britain 
herself would respect the neutrality of 
Belgium throughout the entire war and 
remain neutral on the basis of the fulfil- 
ment of her requirements by Germany, 
the British government made no reply, 
but declared war on Germany. 

And so we have the alignment, Germany, 
Austria and probably Bulgaria on one side; 
Russia, Servia, Montenegro, Belgium, 
France and England on the other, and 
rivers of blood have already flowed. And 
we stand gaping at each other, and each 
is asking the others who did it. Whose 
is the responsibility, and what will be the 
outcome? Now, if I have not already 
answered the former question I shall not 
try to answer it. I shall leave each one, 
in view of the account I have given, to 
settle the question with his own judgment 
and conscience. I will only say that, as 
for myself, I thank John Morley and 
John Burns, the man of letters and the 
man of labor, that they have rent the veil 
of diplomatic hypocrisy and have washed 
their hands clean from the stain of this 
blunder crime. 


THE OUTCOME 


Finally, as to the outcome, not much 
can yet be said. There is nothing so idle 
as prophecy, and I do not like to indulge 
in it. Whether the giant of middle Europe 
will be able to break the bonds, which in 
the last ten years have been wound about 
him and under whose smarting cut he is 
now writhing, or the fetters will be riveted 
tighter, cannot easily be foretold. But, 
assuming the one or the other, we may 
speculate with something more of probable 
accuracy regarding the political situation 
which will result. 

The triumph of Germany-Austro-Hun- 
gary-Bulgaria can never be so complete 
as to make any changes in the present 
map of Europe. All that that could effect 
would be the momentary abandonment 
of the Russian pan-Slavic program, the 
relegation to dormancy of the French 
“revanche”’ and the stay of Great Britain’s 
hand from the destruction of German 
commerce. On the other hand, the 
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triumph of Great Britain-Russia-France 
cannot fail to give Russia the mastery of 
the continent of Europe and restore 
Great Britain to her sovereignty over the 
seas. These two great powers, who now 
already between them possess almost the 
half of the whole world, would then, 
indeed, control the destinies of the earth. 

Well may we draw back in dismay be- 
fore such a consummation. The “rattle 
of the saber” would then be music to our 
ears in comparison with the crack of the 
Cossack’s knout and the clanking of 
Siberian chains, while the burden of taxa- 
tion which we would be obliged to suffer 
in order to create and maintain the vast 
navy and army necessary for the defense 
of our territory and commerce throughout 


the world against these gigantic powers 
with their oriental ally, Japan, would sap 
our wealth, endanger our prosperity and 
threaten the very existence of republican 
institutions. 

This is no time for shallow thought or 
flippant speech. In a public sense it is 
the most serious moment of our lives. 
Let us not be swayed in our judgment by 
prejudice or minor considerations. Men 
and women like ourselves are suffering 
and dying for what they believe to be the 
right, and the world is in tears. Let us 
wait and watch patiently and hope sin- 
cerely that all this agony is a great labor- 
pain of history and that there shall be born 
through it a new era of prosperity, happi- 
ness and righteousness for all mankind. 





THE PORTRAIT 


OULD I might sit at thy feet, my sweet, 


And on canvas trace 


In a glow of color thy form and face. 


As blue as the blue above, my love, 


Thy rapturous eyes 


Uplifted, smiling to laughing skies. 


Thy lips—red rose to a red rose wed 
’Neath the dews of June— 
Half-parted, thrilled with a ravishing tune. 





And light on white brow and brown hair as fair 
As dawns on the breast 
Of the hills in Heaven before the Blest. 


Thy shell-pink fingers should twined enshrine 
A passion-flow’r full-blown, 
Held close to thy heart of deep love, my own— 


To thy heart to whose every beat, my sweet, 
May my love keep time, 
Like a sweet song linked to a sweeter rhyme. 


—Joseph I. C. Clarke, in “The Fighting Race.” 








The Bonds of 
International Friendship 


by Myrle Wright 


\BINET sessions have been con- 

tinued without cessation or even 

rumors of resignations, but the 

chief point of interest in govern- 
ment affairs at Washington still centers 
in the State Department, where day after 
day Secretary Bryan keeps in touch with 
the world situation and gives out informa- 
tion that indicates how the “ship of state” 
is sailing in these troublesome war times. 
Here, I found two Quakers sitting with 
their hats upon their heads and earnestly 
talking over addresses which had been 
prepared by their little congregations and 
which they asked Secretary Bryan to send 
to the different rulers of the countries 
engaged in war that they might know of 
the sentiment of the Quakers. Their simple 
and gentle talk, liberally interspersed with 
“thee” and “thy,” brought to mind visions 
of William Penn. They did not seem con- 
cerned at all lest the resolutions and ad- 
dresses prepared by their congregations 
should not be given consideration with 
those of other societies at this time. 

Nearly ten years ago William Jennings 
Bryan wrote a series of editorials which 
have crystallized into international policy. 
On February 17, 1905, he wrote out the 
plan now adopted by thirty-four countries 
and embodied in twenty-five treaties:— 

It is time for the leading nations to join 
together in proffering their good offices for 
the settlement of the war in the east. There 
must be mediation some time; why not now? 
Russia cannot hope to retake Port Arthur 
in years, if at all, and Japan will find war 
more expensive and more hazardous the 


farther her army reaches inland. There has 
been killing enough on both sides to satisfy 
that absurd sense of honor which requires 
bloodshed. There never was a time when 
the Christian nations were under a more 
imperative duty to throw their influence on 
the side of peace, and the United States can 
well afford to take the lead because our rela- 
tions with both Russia and Japan are such 
as to relieve us of any suspicion of selfish 
interest. And when peace is restored our 
nation should take the initiative in promoting 
a system of arbitration so comprehensive 
that all differences will be submitted to the 
arbitration court, reserving to each nation the 
right to refuse to accept the finding tf it believes 
that it effects its honor or integrity. Such a 
system would make war a remote possibility. 


The second editorial appeared on Febru- 
ary 24th, 1905, a week later, and presented 
the idea more at length: 


It is possible to provide for the impartial 
investigations of any international dispute, 
leaving the final submission to arbitration 
to be a matter of treaty. The President 
might be authorized to enter into an agree- 
ment to submit any and every international 
dispute to The Hague court for investigation. 
When the court reports upon the facts and 
presents the real issue between the parties, 
then the parties can decide intelligently whether 
it involves a proper question for arbitration or 
effects the integrity and honor of either nation. 
Such an investigation, would, in most cases, 
remove the misunderstanding and bring about 
a reconciliation, and public opinion would 
exert a powerful influence in harmonizing any 
differences which might be bound to exist. 
. . . If such a plan had been in operation 
the Russian-Japanese war might have been 
prevented. It is quite certain that a pre- 
liminary investigation by an impartial board 
would have prevented most of the interna- 
tional wars of the last half century, and 
would be still more effective in the future. 
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In 1905, at a banquet in Tokio, Mr. 
Bryan presented the plan in a speech. He 
also secured an endorsement of the plan 
at a peace conference in London in July, 
1906. It was afterwards endorsed at a 
peace congress in New York, and still later 
at a peace meeting in Edinburgh, Scotland. 
It was then partially embodied in the peace 
treaties proposed by President Taft, and 
this clause of the treaties was approved by 
the senate, but objection was made to other 
provisions which limited the right of the 
senate to decide what questions should be 
submitted to arbitration. 

The plan has grown until it is now an 
accepted fact, and is likely to be adopted 
by other nations in their dealings with each 
other. 

Mr. Bryan’s speech before the Inter- 
parliamentary Union at London, July 26, 
1906, was as follows:— 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union: 

I regret that I cannot speak to you in the 
language which is usually employed in this 
body, but I only know one language, the 
language of my own country, and you 
pardon me if I use that. I desire in the first 
place to express my appreciation of the cour- 
tesy shown me by Lord Weardale, our presi- 
dent, and by Baron Von Plener, the chairman 
of the committee which framed the model 
treaty. The latter has framed this substi- 
tute, embodying both of the ideas (investi- 
gation and mediation) which were presented 
yesterday. I recognize the superior wisdom 
and the greater experience of this learned 
committee which has united the two proposi- 
tions, and I thank this body also for the 
opportunity to say just a word in defense of 
my part of the resolution. I cannot say that 
it is a new idea, for since it was presented 
yesterday I have learned that the same idea 
in substance was presented last year at 
Brussels by. Mr. Bartholdt, of my own 
country, who has been so conspicuous in his 
efforts to promote peace, and I am very glad 
that I can follow in his footsteps in the 
urging of this amendment. I may add also 
that it is in the line with the suggestion 
mate by the honorable prime minister of 

Great Britain, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, in that memorable and epoch-making 
speech of yesterday, in that speech which 
contained several sentences, any one of 
which would have justified the assembling of 
this Inter-parliamentary Union—any one of 
which would have compensated us all for 
coming here. In that splendid speech he 
expressed the hope that the scope of arbitra- 
tion treaties may be enlarged. He said: 

“Gentlemen, I fervently trust that before 
long the principle of arbitration may win 
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such confidence as to justify its extension to 
a wider field of international differences. 
We have already seen how questions arousing 
passion and excitement have attained a solu- 
tion, not necessarily by means of arbitration 
in the strict sense of the word, but by referring 
them to such a tribunal as that which re- 
ported on the North Sea incident; and I 
would ask you whether it may not be worth 
while carefully to consider, before the next 
Congress meets at The Hague, the various 
forms in which differences might be sub- 
mitted, with a view to opening the door as 
wide as possible to every means which might 
in any degree contribute to moderate or 
compose such differences.” 

This amendment is in harmony with this 
suggestion. The resolution is in the form of a 
postscript to the treaty, but like the post- 
scripts of some letters it contains a very 
vital subject—in fact, I am not sure but the 
postscript in this case is as important as the 
letter itself, for it deals with those questions 
which have defied arbitration. Certain ques- 
tions affecting the honor or integrity of a 
nation are considered outside of the juris- 
diction of a court of arbitration, and these are 
the questions which have given trouble. 
Passion is not often aroused by questions that 
do not affect a nation’s integrity or honor, but 
for fear these questions may arise arbitration 
is not always employed where it might be. 
The first advantage, then, of this resolution is 
that it secures an investigation of the facts, 
and if you can but separate the facts from the 
question of honor, the chances are one hun- 
dred to one that you can settle both the fact 
and the question of honor without war. There 
is, therefore, a great advantage in an investi- 
gation that brings out the facts, for disputed 
facts between nations, as between friends, are 
the cause of most disagreements. 

The second advantage of this investigation 
is that it gives time for calm consideration. 
That has already been well presented by the 
gentleman who has preceded me, Baron Von 
Plener, I need not say to you that man ex- 
cited is a very different animal from man calm, 
and that questions ought to be settled not by 
passion, but by deliberation. If this resolu- 
tion would do nothing else but give time for 
reflection and deliberation, there would be 
sufficient reason for its adoption. If we can 
but stay the hand of war until conscience can 
assert itself, war will be made more remote. 
When men are mad they swagger around and 
tell what they can do; when they are calm 
they consider what they ought to do. 

The third advantage of this investigation 
is that it gives opportunity to mobilize pub- 
lic opinion for the compelling of a peaceful 
settlement, and that is an advantage not to 
be overlooked. Public opinion is coming to be 
more and more of a power in the world. One 
of the greatest statesmen of my country— 
Thomas Jefferson, and if it would not offend 
I would say I believe him to be the greatest 
statesman the world has produced—said that 
if he had to choose between a government 
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without newspapers and newspapers without 
a government, he would rather risk the news- 
papers without a government. You may call 
it an extravagant statement, and yet it 
presents an idea, and that idea is that public 
opinion is a controlling force. I am glad that 
the time is coming when public opinion is to 
be more and more powerful; glad that the 
time is eoming when the moral sentiment of 
one nation will influence the action of other 
nations; glad that the time is coming when the 
world will realize that a war between two 
nations affects others than the nations in- 
volved; glad that the time is coming when the 
world will insist that nations settle their 
differences by some peaceful means. If time is 
given for the marshalling of the force of public 
opinion peace will be promoted. This resolu- 
tion is presented, therefore, for the reasons 
that it gives an opportunity to investigate the 
facts, and to separate them from the question 
of honor, that it gives time for the calming of 
passion, and that it gives time for the forma- 
tion of a controlling public sentiment. 

I will not disguise the fact that I consider 
this resolution a long step in the direction of 
peace, nor will I disguise the fact that I am 
here because I want this Inter-parliamentary 
Union to take just as long a step as possible 
in the direction of universal peace. We meet 
in a famous hall, and looking down upon us 
from these walls are pictures that illustrate not 
only the glory that is to be won in war, but 
the horrors that follow war. There is a picture 
of one of the great figures in English history 
(pointing to the fresco by Maclise of the death 
of Nelson). Lord Nelson is represented as 
dying, and around him are the mangled forms 
of others. I understand that war brings out 
certain virtues. I am aware that it gives op- 
portunity for the display of great patriotism; 
I am aware that the example of men who give 
their lives for their country is inspiring; but 
I venture to say there is as much inspiration 
in a noble life as there is in a heroic death, 
and I trust that one of the results of this Inter- 
parliamentary Union will be to emphasize 
the doctrine that a life devoted to the public 
and ever flowing, like a spring, with good, 
exerts an influence upon the human race and 
upon the destiny of the world as great as any 
death in war. And if you will permit me to 
mention one whose career I watched with in- 
terest and whose name I revere, I will say 
that, in my humble judgment, the sixty-four 
years of spotless public service of William 
Ewart Gladstone will, in years to come, be 
regarded as rich an ornament to the history 
of this nation as the life of any man who 
poured out his blood upon a battlefield. 

All movements in the interest of peace have 
back of them the idea of brotherhood. If 
peace is to come in this world, it will come be- 
cause people more and more clearly recognize 
the indissoluble tie that binds each human 
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being to every other. If we are to build per- 
manent peace it must be on the foundation of 
brotherhood of men. A poet has described 
how in the Civil War that divided our country 
into two hostile camps a generation ago—in 
one battle a soldier in one line thrust his bay- 
onet through a soldier in the opposing line, 
and how, when he stooped to draw it out, he 
recognized in the face of the fallen man, the 
face of his brother. And then the poet de- 
scribes the feeling of horror that overwhelmed 
the survivor when he realized that he had 
taken the life of one who was the child of the 
same parents and the companion of his boy- 
hood. It was a pathetic story, but is it too 
much to hope that as years go by we will begin 
to understand that the whole human race is 
but a larger family? 

It is not too much to hope that as years go 
by human sympathy will expand until this 
feeling of unity will not be confined to the 
members of a family or to the members of a 
clan or of a community or state, but shall be 
world-wide. It is not too much to hope that 
we, in this assembly, possibly by this resolu- 
tion, may hasten the day when we shall feel 
so appalled at the thought of taking any 
human life that we shall strive to raise all 
questions to a level where the settlement will 
be by reason and not by force. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Bryan’s speech 
the amended resolution was unanimously 
adopted. It read as follows: 


If a disagreement should arise between the 


‘contracting parties which is not one to be 


submitted to arbitration, they shall not resort 
to any act of hostility before they, separately 
or jointly, invite, as the case may necessitate, 
the formation of an international commission 
of inquiry, or the meditation of one or more 
friendly powers. This requisition will take 
place, if necessary, according to article VIII. 
of The Hague convention for the peaceful 
settlement of international conflicts. 


By a curious turn of affairs it has been 
made possible for Secretary Bryan to sign 
the treaties which have been recently 
adopted. Had they been made under either 
Roosevelt or Taft, he would have had noth- 
ing to do with their actual preparation or 
signing, or had he been elected in 1908 and 
had succeeded in securing their negotiation, 
he, being President, would not have signed 
any of them; but, as Secretary of State, he 
has been accorded the privilege of signing 
twenty-five treaties which he was instru- 
mental in formulating—the other five 
treaties for different reasons having been 
signed in other countries. 
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The Secret Drawer 


by 
Anne Richardson 


FTER hours spent in the congenial 
task of footing up his earthly 
possessions, at current values, 
Jacob Sproule hid the scraps 

of paper on which he had worked out 
gratifying results in one of two obviously 
“secret”? drawers in his desk, opened the 
other, and took from it a document. As 
he read it a wintry smile played about the 
corners of his lips. He replaced it, with a 
chuckle of satisfaction, and looked at his 
watch. 

To his surprise, it was long past his din- 
ner hour—almost half past three. His own 
housekeeper, he decided to have an earlier 
supper with his favorite hot gingerbread, 
which meant a walk of three miles to the 
village for molasses. 

Jacob did not mind the walk. Indeed, 
it offered certain tempting possibilities. 
Recalling these, he ducked before the look- 
ing glass, and made concessions to the 
occasion. As he did so the glass reflected 
the face of a man of thirty-five, to which 
ill-health, combined with other causes less 
easily defined, had lent an expression of 
fretful discontent not altogether natural 
to it. The mouth suggested gentleness. 
The blue eyes were almost boyish in their 
appeal, and oddly at variance with the 
nervous tension of the lips. 

When he had slipped a tie of a startling 
shade of scarlet under the collar of his 
flannel shirt, and coaxed his rampant sandy 
hair to reasonable submission, Jacob 
donned coat and cap, and, jug in hand, 
picked his way down a sodden garden 


path to the road which lay deep in the mud 
of a February thaw. 

“You got your overshoes on?” his sister 
called from the porch at her side of the 
house. 

“Don’t need ’em,—it’s getting colder,” 
he answered testily, but halted. 

“Then it’ll be slippy, and you’ll need ’em 
all the more,” persisted Sarah, and he 
turned back. 

This time there was no reply, nor, 
probably, did she expect one, for it was 
three years since her brother had permitted 
a longer conversation. At that time their 
father had died, disinheriting his son ‘‘for 
cause,”’ as the will expressed it, and making 
his daughter his sole legatee. True, Sarah 
had made restitution consisting of all the 
stocks and bonds, and half the house, 
retaining for herself the other half and the 
farm, but Jacob, though he had not been 
without knowledge of the “cause’’ alleged, 
had neither forgotten nor forgiven. With 
his withdrawal to his “half’’ all intercourse 
with his sister would have ceased but for 
Sarah’s obstinate attentions to his supposed 
necessities. These attentions he was wont 
to accept, and ignore, until they took too 
concrete form in augmented supplies of 
clothing, or miraculous draughts of deli- 
cacies in his bachelor larder. Then, with 
eloquence notable in a man habitually 
slow of speech, he seized the opportunity 
of assuring himself, and, incidentally, 
others, that Sarah’s solicitude was merely 
part of her plan for recovering, in case 
“anything should happen” to himself, that 
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which an uneasy conscience had forced 
her to surrender. 

As Jacob, fresh from his latest computa- 
tions, went his way, enjoying visions of 
his sister’s ultimate disappointment and 
surprise, Sarah slipped into his “half” 
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“They're just like 
herself, growing 
leaner as they 
grow older. It’s 
enough to make 

a man cuss!” 


STOW Yee 


through a door never opened now save in 
his absence. She carried a loaf of newly- 


baked bread and a pan of cookies. The 
former she bestowed in its crock, but she 
was about to refill the depleted cookie tin 
when she noticed that the Jamaica ginger 
bottle was empty, and hesitated. Jacob’s 
only remedy was Jamaica ginger, and his 
cold was bad; still, to replace bread, cook- 
ies and medicine might be to overstep the 
bounds of delicacy, and, remembering that, 
in any case, her own supply would be at 
hand, she decided in favor of the cookies 
of which her brother was inordinately 
fond. Next she sought his chamber, 
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“plumped” the pillows, added another 
comforter, tactfully, between the two al- 
ready on the bed, and returned to the kit- 
chen out of which the chamber opened, 
swept the floor, shook the braided rugs, 
coaxed the languishing fire to a sense of 
duty, and departed into her own country 
even as her brother approached a certain 
neat, white cottage on his way. 

The green door with its shining knocker 
opened, briskly, and a woman, like a vivid 
picture, stood framed in the icicle-clad 
brambles which climbed over the little 
porch. 

“You got your overshoes on, Jacob?” 
she called. 

These were Sarah’s words, precisely, yet, 
to Abby Livermore, Jacob presented a 
beaming face. 

“Yes, I got ’em on, thank you, Abby,” 
he answered. It did not occur that it was 
not Abby he had to thank. 

“Better step in on your way back,” the 
seamstress advised, but through a narrow- 
ing crack, for it was growing cold. “Don’t 
sit in any draughts!” she added—Sarah’s 
words again, yet Jacob’s comparisons were 
not in his sister’s favor. 

It was bitterly cold by the time he 
reached the store. Jacob was glad to join 
the group of men who, circling about the 
red-hot stove, enjoyed the warmth, and 
the familiar, pungent atmosphere of the 
place, but he was anxious to get back to 
Abby, so took off his overshoes the sooner 
to warm his feet. 

“How’s Sarah?” asked Zenas Chandler. 
It was a question he invariably asked, 
which Jacob as invariably resented. To- 
day, however, he did not mean to be 
drawn into any discussion. With the toe 
of his boot he touched his jug, indicating 
that it was the other’s place to wait on him. 

“TI come to get my molasses jug filled,” 
he said loftily. 

But Zenas did not move, nor did he 
raise his eyes from the stick he was 
whittling. 

“Better set a spell and get warm,” he 
growled, as if offering unwilling hospitality. 
“Sarah’d want you should.” 

“You better, Jake,” urged Tim Chase, 
when Jacob made no reply. ‘Seems to 
me you're looking even peekeder than 
common.” 
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“Guess Jake needs a wife to look after 
him,” teased young Si Langley, at which 
the chips flew fast under the postmaster’s 
jack-knife. 

“What’s any man need of a wife that’s 
got a sister like Sarah Sproule?” he de- 
manded hotly. 

“Who's talking about sisters?”’ retorted 
Jacob. 

“T am!” the postmaster was warming 
to his favorite crusade. 

“Suppose you got your reasons!” Jacob 
sneered. 

“Suppose I have. My reasons are that 
some sisters won’t speak for themselves.” 

“Some sisters don’t have to—their 
‘actions speak louder than words’!’’ 

“Then there’s some folks in this town 
that’s deafer than a post!” 

“Meaning—” Jacob’s lips twitched so 
he could not go on. The postmaster 
seized his opportunity: 

“‘Meaning—anybody the coat fits can 
put it on.” 

“Oh, come now, Zene,” Tim Chase 
interpolated, pacifically. ‘“There’s differ- 
ent sorts of sisters!” 

“But only one of the sort I’m talking 
about.” 

“Perhaps you know what you are talking 
about,” Jake managed. 


DO!” Under Chandler’s knife the chips 

flew like snow. “I’m talking about the 
sort of sister that gives back the best of 
the property that was left fair and square 
to her to the one it was left away from be- 
cause he didn’t know enough to look out 
for himself!” 

“If you’re talking about me—” Jacob 
began, but the postmaster interruped 
him brusquely: 

“T ain’t talking about you. I’m talking 
about a woman that’s got more good in 
her to the square inch than—than—” for 
a moment he hesitated for a comparison, 
“than all the black-eyed Susans in the 
whole state of Massachusetts!”’ he ended, 
hotly. J 

“Sarah’s kind of poor to be measured in 
square inches,” laughed Si. “She ain’t so 
very thick through!” 

With one stroke Zenas slashed off the 
point he had made laboriously. 

. “Guess you don’t have to tell me how 
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poor Sarah is, more ways than one,” he 
growled. 

“Nor anybody else, he gets it from head- 
quarters,” retorted Jacob. 

The postmaster shot one contemptuous 
glance at him: 

“Sarah Sproule never told me nor any- 
body else how poor she is!” he exclaimed. 
“Those poor old medders of hers speak for 
her—they’re just like herself, growing 
leaner as they grow older. It’s enough to 
make a man cuss!” 

“He needn’t cuss me!” snarled Jacob. 
“Tt isn’t my fault she took land instead of 
securities.” 

“Well, she did take it, didn’t she?” 

“Of course, she did, because she was 
afraid of stocks and bonds!” 

“That wasn’t the reason she took the 
north side of the house, was it?” 

‘All I know is she was mighty careful to 
take the side that had the L part!” 

“And not a smitch of the sunlight that 
the doctor thought you needed, so she gave 
you the south side with the garden she was 
so sot on, and ain’t stopped worrying yet 
for fear she was guided wrong!” 

“And didn’t get the best of it all,” Jacob 
sneered. 

This time Zenas looked the adversary 
squarely between the eyes: 

“Likely, ain’t it?” he asked. “That 
sounds like a woman that’s spent her whole 
life babying you up like you was a helpless 
kid!” 

“Guess Zene kinder wishes Sarah’d try 
that on him,” laughed Silas. 

“No matter what I wish!” the post- 
master growled. “Luck don’t always come 
to them that knows how to appreciate it, 
but if I was Jacob Sproule, instead of run- 
ning round after some fool woman, I’d set 
about and do something for my own kith 
and kin so quick you couldn’t see me for 
dust!” 

“You needn’t give me any of your talk 
about ‘kith and kin,’” Jacob retorted, 
hotly. “I didn’t come here to get any- 
thing I ain’t going to pay for.” 

Zenas tossed his stick aside, snapped his 
knife together, and pounced on the jug. 
Jacob rose, and threw a dollar bill on the 
counter. He had a quarter, but the bill 
supported his dignity while the postmaster 
filled the jug to overflowing, pounded the 
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cork home viciously, and pushed the change 
across the counter. 

Jacob took it, uncounted, but, not proof 
against possible error in the storekeeper’s 
favor, he paused in the covered porch out- 
side to count the money. He had left the 
door slightly ajar and heard his own name. 

“Jake does look peekeder,” said Tim 
Chase. 

“Somebody’ll get some money when he 
passes in his checks,” said Langley. 

‘“‘He’s mean enough to take it with him,” 
Zenas muttered. 

Now ill-health had been Jacob’s close 
companion too long for him to fear a speedy 
demise, and curiosity as to the disposal of 
his wealth in that remote event was as 
balm to his angry spirit. He grinned and 
chuckled, softly, rejoicing in the belief that 
they were all hopelessly at sea. 

“One thing’s dead sure,” Tom Maddern 
drawled in his lazy falsetto, “Jake’ll cut 
off his own kith and kin just like all his 
folks when they get grouchy. I declare, I 
never saw such folks as the Sproules for 
showing temper after they’re dead!” 


i hws listener’s grin vanished. So they 
had guessed that Sarah would be dis- 
inherited, in her turn, and “temper!”— 
that was the way they would account for 
it! 

“T’ll bet his money goes to somebody 
none of us ever expected!” Tim Chase 
predicted. 

This, at least, was good hearing. Here, 
thought Jacob, was one thing they couldn’t 
know. 

‘*T’ll bet it goes to somebody I expect,” 
young Silas laughed. “I bet it goes to 
Abby Livermore!” 

This time the listener almost choked 
with astonishment and wrath. But worse 
was to come. 

“If that was to happen the old man 
Sproule’s likely to come right out from 
under that handsome tombstone of his,” 
said Tom Maddern. “But he’s safe— 
Abby won’t marry an old wreck like Jake.” 

“Didn’t say she’d marry him,” retorted 
Si. “Said she’d get his money, and she 
will—without marrying him—trust her 
for that!” 

Jacob’s disgust at this anti-mortem 
information and criticism of his last testa- 
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ment were forgotten in his anger at the 
supreme insult. Even the insinuation that 
the seamstress might scheme for his 
money was as nothing to the suggestion 
that she would not marry him. The idea 
was intolerable! It was all he could do 
not to burst in on the gossips, and tell 
them that they lied, but caution ruled. 
After all, he had never really asked her to 
marry him, but now he would! They 
should see whether Abby Livermore would 
marry him or not! 

He made his way down the ramshackle 
steps, and fled along the icy road as fast 
as he could go, for he found it difficult to 


‘keep his footing, and not until the cold 


had penetrated through the soles of his 
boots did he remember that he had left 
his overshoes behind. But he would not 
turn back, and, breathless with effort and 
his struggle against a strong wind, he be- 
came so warm that he threw his coat open, 
and did not rebutton it until he was thor- 
oughly chilled. 

The seamstress opened at his knock 
with such promptness as to give him a 
consoling impression that she had been 
eager for his arrival. 

“My! You’re most froze!” she exclaimed 
as she helped him off with his coat. Then, 
pointing accusingly at his feet, ‘Where are 
your overshoes?” she demanded. 

Jacob admitted, a little sheepishly, that 
he had left them at the store. 

“Tch! Tch! Tch! You’re lucky, Jacob 
Sproule, if you get off without another 
spell of sickness!” she rebuked, and 
frowned. Plainly his health was a serious 
consideration to her. “What you ought to 
have is a good, strong dose of hot ginger- 
tea,” she added. 

“Most always does me good,” Jacob 
admitted, but Abby shook her head 
emphatically. 

“T wouldn’t darst to give it to you,” she 
said. “It’s dreadful dangerous to get all 
of a sweat when you’ve got to go out in 
the cold. Here!’’ drawing to the stove a 
rocker kept for his particular use, “You set 
right up and get warm while I slat round 
and get supper. Guess you’re about as 


hungry as you are cold, anyhow.” 

Jacob, who was beginning to revive 
somewhat in the over-heated atmosphere, 
sniffed the spicy aroma of frying food. 
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“T always did love sausages,” he ex- 
claimed. 

“And I ain’t one that can set round and 
see a man starve for a mess of tasty 
victuals,’’ Abby answered from the kitchen, 
her sharp syllables mingling with the hiss- 
ing of the fat. 

The visitor was well aware that, did he 
say the word, he might feast on sausages 
daily, but, in his present mood, sympathy 
was grateful, so he said nothing, but gave 
himself up to the pleasure of watching his 
hostess as she set forth the repast. 

Jacob admired Abby’s looks and style 
of dress. Her hair and eyes were black; 
her cheeks hard and red; the rest of her 
skin a clear olive. If her mouth was un- 
beautiful when closed, her teeth were 
white and glistening when she smiled, and 
at Jacob she smiled often. Her full, com- 
pact bust was buttoned tightly into a 
fitted “basque” of some crimson stuff, 
by means of crystal buttons. A low, white 
collar left bare the round, strong column 
of the throat. It is true, a short, black 
skirt displayed ugly, flat feet, and large, 
masculine hands carried evidences of her 
trade on blunt finger-tips. But Jacob did 
not note minor defects. He grew senti- 
mental. 

“T want you should know I’ve always 
thought a lot of you, Abby, if anything 
should happen to me,” he said, as they took 
their places at table. 

She shot at him one swift glance. 

“What do you mean, about anything 
‘happening’ to you?” she asked. 

“Just heard some folks say I looked as if 
I might go off suddin—that’s all.” 

“Jacob!” she clutched convulsively at 
the table’s edge with her strong hands. 
“You wouldn’t—you—you couldn’t!” 

“Well, not just to please ’em,” he an- 
swered, jocosely, for he found her con- 
sternation flattering. 

“See here, Abby,”’ he added, “I’m going 
to tell you something that’ll surprise you!” 

“What?” she asked, a little hoarsely. 

Jacob, with his mouth full, did not reply 
at once,—he was greatly enjoying his feast 
as well as her interest. 

“Oh, nothing, except that I’ve made my 
will, and left everything to you,” he said, 
at last. 

The wholesome red receded from Abby’s 
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face, leaving it deadly pale. Under cover 
of the table cloth the fingers of one hand 
opened and closed with a curious, ac- 
quisitive motion on the palm of the other. 

“As if I’d let-—you—leave it away from 
your own,” she answered. 

“Knew you’d say that,” laughed Jacob. 
“But you see I ain’t really going to leave 
it away from ‘my own.’ ” 
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“But I guess I ought to have stood it out and 
not drunk that dose of :ginger-tea”’ 


His hostess’ face flushed, then paled 
again. Jacob, though he had small sense 
of humor, found her perplexity so funny 
that he laughed aloud—laughed till he 
choked, while she waited, with set teeth. 
When the paroxysm had passed, though 
weak, he was still in a teasing mood. 

“T guess a man’s wife is his ‘own,’ ain’t 
she?” he asked, slyly, and rising, went half 
way round the table on his way to her. 
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But Abby had risen, too. She backed 
away, regardless of the plants which filled 
the window behind her. Her eyes had a 
strange expression. 

Jacob paused, vaguely mortified. 

“‘We—we do intend marriage, don’t we, 
Abby?” he hesitated. 

“When?” 

Her gaze was so intent it made him self- 
conscious. Under its scrutiny he threw 
back his bent shoulders and straightened 
his tie, in an effort to regain self-confidence; 
but another spasm of coughing attacked 
him, and he dropped into a chair. 

“Anybody might think you didn’t want 
to marry me,” he complained, when he 
could speak. 

Abby made no reply, but went in search 
of dust pan and brush, and began to sweep 
the crumbs from the flowery carpet. Then 
she cleared the table and replaced it under 
the mirror which hung between the two 
front windows. As she did so, the glass 
reflected her own vivid face and Jacob’s 
sallow one. She turned briskly. 

“You’re such a_ good-looking man, 
Jacob,” she said, “I guess you'll look just 
like yourself if we wait till along about 
spring.” 

“Then that’s settled?” he exclaimed, 
with a sigh of relief. 

“Oh, yes, that’s settled all right,” 
answered the seamstress lightly. ‘Now, 
about this will business,” she added, as 
she seated herself at his side. 

“That’s settled, too,” he answered, 
peevishly. 

“You haven’t really gone and made a 
foolish will like that, have you, Jacob 
Sproule?” 

“T certainly have. You can see it for 
yourself, any time you want to.” 

“Gracious! I hope you’ve hidden it!” 

“T have. It’s in one of the secret 
drawers in my desk.” 

Abby drew a long, fluttering breath. 

“As if I cared anything about wills, 
long’s I’ve got you!” she exclaimed; then, 
laying her hand coaxingly on his arm, “I 
guess you better leave everything to Sarah, 
long’s you haven’t got so very much to 
leave.” 

“Just’s you say,” he agreed, unaccount- 
ably nettled. “Of course, I don’t know 
what you call ‘much’—I’ve got fifty 
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thousand dollars, and my half the house— 
that’s all.” 

“My!” Abby drew herself up. On 
Jacob’s arm her fingers curled and uncurled. 

“And every cent yours, if I was to die 
tonight!” he continued. He had made an 
impression at last. 

“ “Every cent!’ ” 

Jacob did not take the words as the repe- 
tition they were, but as a protest. As such 
they chimed in with something his con- 
science had tried to say at times. 

“Oh, I'll make another will, long’s you 
feel that way,” he said. “I’ll make it 
right away, and leave Sarah anything you 
say.” 

But Abby did not say and in the silence 
that followed he became uncomfortably 
aware of the curling fingers on his arm, and 
of a curious intentness of the gaze the seam- 
stress had fixed on him. He shivered and 
drew near the stove. After a moment, 
Abby rose and followed him. 

“You—you ain’t gone and got another 
cold have you, Jacob Sproule?” she de- 
manded, sharply. 

“Must have—I’m all goose-flesh.” 


OR one moment she watched him, then 
turned to a couch and caught from it 
a thick, knitted “afghan.” 

“Here, you keep this round you,” she 
said, wrapping him in it. “Up to your 
chin—so! I’m going to get you a dose of 
hot ginger-tea.”’ 

“Thought you said it was dangerous?” 
demurred Jacob, but faintly, for he was 
realizing that he felt physically ill. 

“Guess it’ll be all right long’s you get 
over the road quick,” she answered from 
the kitchen. . 

“T can’t—not without a lantern.” 

“T’ll lend you one.” 

“But without my overshoes, how can—” 

He broke off abruptly. Standing over 
him, glass in hand, Abby seemed strangely 
unfamiliar. He wondered that he had 
never noticed what a determined mouth 
she had. But he did not intend to drink 
the ginger. 

A sharp pain shot through his chest, and 
he fell back in his chair. With one inflexible 
arm the seamstress raised and supported 
him. With her right hand she held the 
steaming glass to his lips. 


, 
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“You drink this, Jacob Sproule!” she 
commanded. “You drink it right down!” 


HILLED to the bone, for the second 

time that day, Jacob reached home. 
His kitchen was warm and bright. Fire- 
light shone pleasantly through the grate 
of the stove. The kettle sang. Within a 
circle of lamplight, his favorite rocking 
chair awaited his coming. Such benefices 
hehad been accustomed toignore. Tonight 
he did not ignore them. He felt a wistful 
satisfaction that they had not, when he 
most needed them, failed him, for, indeed, 
he was beginning to feel very ill. 

Sarah, however, had heard him enter, 
and, listening in an icy hall where tropical 
scenes on a landscape paper tantalized 
with suggestions of warmth, had heard him 
cough. A moment later, armed with her 
remedy, she followed her knock into the 
room. 

Only that morning Jacob would have 
resented her coming as a liberty. Now she 
seemed to him the one person on earth 
he had most wanted to see. The smoothly 
banded hair, well mixed with grey, the thin, 
large-featured face, even the tall, flat- 
bosomed figure in its Quakerish garb, were 
lovely in his eyes. Yet Sarah’s first words 
banished the comfort her presence had 
brought him. 

“You gone and got another cold, Jacob 
Sproule?” she demanded, as he took the 
glass she offered in his trembling hand. 

“Must have,” he answered, and shivered. 

“Your overshoes!”’ Sarah had noted the 
omission. “Abby forget to remind you of 
’em?’”’ 

“T—I don’t know’s—that was her fault,” 
Jacob faltered, absently, as if trying to 
convince himself. “But I guess I ought to 
have stood it out, and not drunk that dose 
of ginger-tea.” 

Sarah fixed her honest gray eyes on those 
he raised in mute appeal. 

“You mean to tell me Abby Livermore 
gave you a dose of hot ginger-tea when 
you had to come out again into the cold? 
Why, anybody would think she’s set out 
to kill you!” 

The glass slipped out of her brother’s 
hands and shivered at her feet. 

. “Sarah!” he cried. “You didn’t mean 
what—” 
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For one moment Sarah’s eyes met those 
which questioned her so miserably, then, 
with something passably like a laugh, 
she stooped to pick up the fragments of 
glass. 

‘Mean what I say?” she finished for 
him. “Land, no! I guess Abby thinks a 
lot of you, Jacob.” 

But, in spite of his sister’s ministrations, 
poor Jacob tossed the night through on 
what was a bed of pain in more senses than 
one. His body ached from head to foot, 
but his mind ached worse. Awake, he saw 
only Abby’s face, with that terrible in- 
tentness of gaze. When he slept, fitfully, 
he dreamed of his will, and of some 
wretched mistake he had made in it. 

With the coming of a cold, gray dawn, 
he could bear it no longer. He rose and 
dressed. Early though it was, his fire 
burned brightly, and the coffee pot stood 
ready to goon. He made and drank a cup 
of coffee and munched a bit of bread, 
hoping that the haunting dream impression 
might forsake him before he examined his 
will in the clear light of day, but it did not 
leave him. 

At last he took it from its drawer, the 
same document which, not twenty-four 
hours before, he had read with satisfaction 
and pride. He read it once, twice, thrice, 
each time trying to understand its provi- 
sions, but in vain. The impressive legal 
phraseology which he had admired were 
there. The rounded periods rang familiarly. 
He even saw familiar names, but words, 
sentences, paragraphs danced before him 
in a sort of verbal chaos, wherein the names 
stood forth like misplaced pieces of a puzzle. 
He knew that there was something wrong— 
seriously wrong. His head ached so badly 
that it was impossible for him to tell what. 
His lawyer must help him—that was all. 

With his swift decision he closed the 
desk, by force of habit replacing the will 
as he did so. Then he put on coat and hat, 
crept stealthily out of the house to wait in 
the bitter cold until some vehicle passed 
villageward. 

During all the long ride to the city the 
same confusion attended him, but his hope 
in his lawyer was sustaining. 

The attorney greeted him cordially, but 
Jacob had no time for amenities. 

“I must have a change made in this 
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right away,” he began, eagerly, feeling in 
his breast pocket—then in all his pockets— 
the will was missing! 

“Possibly the change can be embodied 
in a codicil,” Mr. Simmons suggested. 
“Just sit down and decide exactly what you 
desire.” 


£4 were red with weeping. 





With a catlike spring Abby was at Sarah’s side 


Poor Jacob did his best. He dropped 
into a chair and took his aching head be- 
tween his hands. Slightly, very slightly, 
the cloud lifted. He knew, vaguely, that 
something had occurred which had made 
his desires of yesterday entirely different 
from those of today—that was all. 

“No,” he said miserably. “It’s wrong— 
all wrong!” 

“Then, perhaps, tomorrow?” 

There shot through Jacob’s breast a pain 
which was like the thrust of a knife. 

“I—I may not be here—tomorrow!” 
he gasped, and at the sight of tears in the 
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appealing eyes, Mr. Simmons consulted a 
note-book. 

“Then, possibly, late in the afternoon— 
if you could meet me at Cambridge—” 

“At the probate office! I’ve got business 
there,” his client interrupted, for there 
had come to him a gleam of hope that he 
might gain counsel of those other Sproules 
who had gone wrong in their wills. 

But Jacob gained nothing, lacking his 
own most human document, save an un- 
easy sense that the latter bore a strong 
family likeness to those before him, to- 
gether with an added confusion, and an 
increasing physical suffering. 

Consumed with homesickness, yet more 
than ever determined to right the wrong 
he had been likely to inflict, he sought the 
least conspicuous table in the great, quiet 
room, and had there seated himself to wait 
as best he might, when a woman took her 
place near him. She was young—hardly 
more than a girl—pretty, and daintily 
clad in deepest mourning, and her eyes 
Papers were 
brought her, which she read, then dropped 
her head on the table, and sobbed aloud. 

Gradually her distress penetrated Jacob’s 
wretchedness, then dominated it—became 
unbearable! He rose and summoned an 
attendant. 

“Seems to need another woman!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘“She’s taking on something 
terrible.” 

“Can we help you?” the attendant asked, 
bending over the girl. But she shook her 
head. 

“Tt’s—it’s my brother’s will,” she sobbed 
“T didn’t believe it, but it’s true—he’s 
left me nothing!” 

“And did you need it so badly?” 

The girl raised great, dewy blue eyes to 
the kindly face of the woman who ques- 
tioned her. 

“Tt wasn’t that!” she said. “But you see 
he was my brother—my own brother!” 

“Oh, I’m dreadful sorry for you!” Jacob 
exclaimed. The girl gave him a little, 
watery smile of gratitude, and very soon 
she went away, leaving him unable to sit 
still any longer. 

He was faint and weak for want of food, 
yet dared not go in search of it lest he miss 
the lawyer. In his increasing unrest, he 
wandered out to the great hall, doing his 
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best to reduce his feverish thoughts to 
order. 

Suddenly, into the semi-daylight of the 
place, the elevator dropped, brilliantly 
illuminated, and hung from top to bottom 
with picture postal cards. Like a sick 
child, poor Jacob’s attention was diverted. 

“They’re for sale,” the boy advised him, 
and he stepped into the cage. 

One card had a curious, half-fascinating, 
half-repellant effect upon him. From a 
field of dazzling, glistening white looked 
the vivid face of a woman, clothed in crim- 
son. It reminded him of Abby, framed in 
the icy brambles round her door. 

“That one would cost you two cents to 
send,” the boy informed him. “They 
make you send the shiny ones in an en- 
velope.” 

Jacob had not thought of buying the 
card, but now he paid for it. 

“Guess I won’t grudge her that,” he 
said, and the boy laughed, but Jacob was 
not joking. He had become intent on find- 
ing another card, and was difficult to please. 
One by one he set aside the boy’s sugges- 
tions, and at last he came himself on what 
he wanted—a colored view of a square old 
farm-house, set well back from a country 
road. 

“Just like ours!’’ he exclaimed, and his 
voice shook. 

“You got a house like that?” asked the 
lad, admiringly. 

“Yes—no—” Jacob faltered, his eyes 
devouring the picture. 

Then, suddenly, all confusion departed 
from the aching head. 

“T’ve got half a one,” he said firmly, 
“and I’m just going to give my half away.” 

He hastened back to his table. It was 
near closing time, and the lawyer had not 
come, but that no longer gave him any 
anxiety. He thrust Abby’s card into an 
envelope, sealed and stamped it. Then he 
stamped the other, wrote on it feverishly 
for a moment, and summoned two attend- 
ants who were making ready to depart. 

“Sign!” he said hoarsely, but they 
turned rather blank faces to one another. 

“My will—two—witnesses,”’ Jacob ex- 
plained between short, sharp breaths, and 
they signed readily enough. 

“Please post these—as you go,” he man- 
aged. “I'll rest here till—closing time.” 
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Certainly not his puny strength, but 
some more subtle quality, sustained Jacob 
Sproule through the short, sharp struggle 
at the hospital, and the journey home, un- 
der Zenas Chandler’s roughly tender care. 
There, it apparently deserted him, and he 
lay without any sign of recognition of those 
about him. 


yet he was not really unconscious. From 
the first he felt the comfort of the place, 
and of his sister’s presence. Then, little 
by little, he began to look out from the 
surrounding darkness. Sometimes he saw 
a place that was very dim itself, excepting 
just where an old-time rocking-chair, its 
curved back strangely familiar, focused 
what light there was on its scarlet cushions. 
Sometimes he saw a place fairly flooded 
with light, and, in a pool of gold, round 
insets of many-colored jewels. Gradually, 
the old chair became his own, inviting him 
to return to it, and the circle of his evening 
lamp—the flood of light became sunshine, 
and the insets of jewels resolved them- 
selves into his shabby braided rugs, trans- 
muted by the sun’s alchemy. Then the 
rhythmic sound which was helping to 
steady his faltering senses became the 
ticking of the clock, and the whole place 
his own, familiar kitchen. Sometimes, 
when she thought him too intent upon it, 
Sarah closed the door. She could not know 
that Jacob was pulling himself out of the 
shadows in his own way. On the founda- 
tion of the room’s familiarity, he was trying 
to reconstruct his world. 

And then to the edge of it came Abby. 

“T’ve called to see how Jacob really is,” 
she said, as the door was opened to her. 

“‘He’s just the same,” Sarah answered, 
and for a moment stood in the doorway, 
then she stepped aside. 

But Abby did not enter at once. 

“He know anybody?” she asked, in a 
sharp whisper. 

“No.” 

This time, with elaborately cautious 
tread, the seamstress passed Sarah, and 
seated herself well out of range of the 
chamber door. 

“He may know—me,” she simpered. 

“He won't.” 

“He thought a lot of me.” 

“T know it.” 
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The visitor covered her shining eyes with 
her handkerchief, which did not conceal 
her cheeks, hard and red as ever. Her 
dress was black now, instead of crimson, 
yet even as she rocked herself to and fro, 
presumably in grief, she gave the same 
impression of vivid, relentless life. 

“It’s a comfort to know Jake’s last 
thought was for me,” she sobbed. 

“Must be.” 

With Sarah’s simple acquiescence, Abby 
dropped her handkerchief and held out the 
shining card bearing the prototype of her 
own face. But Sarah did not take it. She 
rolled her arms in her apron. 

“Anything—written on it?” she asked, 
unsteadily. 

The younger woman tossed her sleek, 
black head. 

“Didn’t need to be,” she said. “Jake 
and I understood each other—perhaps you 
didn’t know.” : 

“Oh, yes.” 

“He wanted me to marry him—right 
away.” 

“But you—you didn’t mean to marry 
him—right away?” 

Under the sudden, swift challenge in the 
gray eyes, the black ones quailed. 

“It doesn’t make a mite of difference 
when we were going to get married,” 
Abby evaded, peevishly. “What I think 
you ought to know is that Jake cared 
enough about me to leave me everything 
by his will.” 

There was no response. 

“If you don’t believe me, Sarah Sproule, 
you can see for yourself. Jacob told me 
his will was in one of his secret drawers.” 

“T can wait.” 

“But I’ve a right to see it!” exclaimed 
the seamstress. “He said I could—any 
time!”’ 

“If you think this is the time,’ Sarah 
said quietly, “I’ll get it,” and rising, she 
crossed the room to the desk, found the 
document in question, and held it out to 
her visitor. 

For a moment she stood watching Abby 
unfold the paper with eager, trembling 
hands. Then, with a shiver, she turned 
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away from the tense, absorbed face, and 
busied herself with a pile of mail matter 
which had accumulated since her brother’s 
illness. Something fluttered to her feet, 
and she stooped to pick it up, fumbling 
for her spectacles. 

“Tt’s all right!” Abby cried, triumph- 
antly. “It’s just as Jacob promised me!” 

“Thank God! Thank God!” 

In blank astonishment the seamstress 
heard. 

“You don’t mean—you can’t mean— 
that you’re glad that he—that I—” 

“Oh, how glad I am that Jacob remem- 
bered me!” 

With a catlike spring Abby was at 
Sarah’s side. 

“A card!” she exclaimed, contemptu- 
ously. Then, with a long, fluttering sigh 
of relief, “Is that all?” 

“No—not all,” answered Sarah. 
“‘There’s something written on mine,” and 
wiping her streaming eyes, she read aloud: 

“This is my last will and testament— 
I leave everything to you, Sarah—a good 
woman and a good sister. Tell Zenas he 
was right.” Signed, “Jacob Sproule.” 

‘How his dear hand shook!”’ she sobbed, 
“but it’s his handwriting—his own hand- 
writing!” 

Then suddenly a greater sadness ban- 
ished the great joy in Sarah’s face, and she 
opened her arms to the woman she had 
hated with all her soul a moment before. 

“Oh, Abby!’’ she cried. “You poor, poor 
thing!” 

But Abby repulsed her; her breath came 
and went in great labored gasps; her eyes 
were like living coals in the dead whiteness 
of her face. 

“He promised—Jacob Sproule—prom- 
ised—” 

“But I didn’t die, Abby,” interrupted a 
voice, impatient, weak, yet perfectly 
natural and clear. “I didn’t die.” 

“Jacob! Jacob!” 

In an instant Sarah was at her brother’s 
bedside. He caught at her thin, gaunt 


hand, and held it tightly to his breast. 
“Abby,” he called, “you never ought to 
have given me that dose of ginger-tea.” 
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A Passage at Arms 


in the Senate 
Another Old-fashioned Debate 


HIS debate followed the motion 

of Senator Townsend, of Michi- 

gan, that the act known as the 

Volunteer Officers’ Bill should 
be taken up while the debate on the 
Shipping Purchase Bill was progressing. 
Senator Townsend in this debate force- 
fully defended his action and brought on 
a lively old-fashioned Senatorial display 
of retort and oratory. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I made 
the motion to take up the volunteer officers’ 
bill for the reason that during all of today 
and all of yesterday the majority members 
of the Senate have manifested absolutely no 
interest in the ship-purchase bill, so that 
for most of the time there were not to exceed 
two Democratic Senators in the chamber, 
notwithstanding the fact that one of the most 
important bills that has been before the 
Senate in years was being discussed by some 
of the most distinguished and best-informed 
Senators in this body, Senators who spoke 
upon the question with the authority of 
ability and understanding. The majority 
members cannot in good faith declare that 
there has been an effort by the minority to 
filibuster during the discussion up to date, 
because the Record will disclose that nothing 
has been said that ought not to have been 
said in the hearing of Senators who are sup- 
posed to be deliberating upon this great new 
scheme which the President proposes to 
make the policy of the United States. 

To me it seems strange and unwarranted 
that Democratic Senators shall declare that 
a filibuster is being prosecuted by the mi- 
nority, when the fact is that the filibuster 
lies with the majority. Before the debate 
is fairly open, before the real bill is in the 
Senate, Democratic Senators enter into an 
agreement that they will neither discuss the 
measure nor listen to its discussion. The 


Chair, in obedience to the wish of the ma- 
jority, announces the monstrous doctrine 
that if a Senator who discovers that less than 
a half dozen Senators are in the chamber and 
demands that a quorum be present, such 
demand shall terminate the speech of the 
Senator having the floor. Why, sir, the 
strength of the Senate is its powers of delib- 
eration. Here in the past arguments for 
and against measures proposed for legislation 
have been presented without restriction, and 
the result has been of highest good to the 
country. But from now on arguments will 
be presented not for the purpose of winning 
a cause, not to produce conviction in the 
minds of Senators, but to empty seats, and 
bills must be defeated not by the conquest 
of reason, but by the triumph of physical 
endurance. 

Mr. President, I feel that this is a most 
serious question that is now before the 
United States Senate. I would have been 
pleased to have had the proponents of the 
measure present their arguments, rather than 
have them rely upon a speech of a cabinet 
officer printed in the Record as their reason 
for its passage. Certainly there ought to 
be some reasons for enacting this legislation, 
and Senators who advocate it should stand 
up and present them to the Senate and to 
the country; but, Mr. President, it has been 
declared that the majority side have votes 
enough to pass the bill; and if rumor is 
correct, they do not propose to occupy any 
time of Congress in explaining it or in giving 
reasons for its passage. 

There is another matter that I am going 
to present to the Senate now and upon which 
I am going to ask for a vote. 

Mr. Bristow. Mr. President— 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER (MR. BRYAN in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. TownsEnpD. I yield for a question. 

Mr. Bristow. Before the Senator from 
Michigan proceeds I should like to inquire 
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what, in his opinion, can be the reason why 
Senators who are apparently in favor of this 
legislation refuse to give any reasons why it 
should be enacted into law? 

Mr. Smit of Arizona. 
to do so. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. No; 
reason. 

Mr. President, I do not care to speculate 
on the reasons or lack of reasons which 
actuate Senators, but I think I am safe in 
saying—what, I believe, everybody knows— 
that not many of the Senators on the other 
side of the chamber believe that this proposi- 
tion is just or wise, or that it will be of advan- 
tage to the country. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President— 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The only reason, there- 
fore, that I can find for it is that the Execu 
tive has ordered that the bill shall be passed. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sena- 
tor from Michigan yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. TownsEND. I yield for a question. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I should like to ask the 
Senator if he has taken, or if he can ascertain 
whether the Senator from Kansas [MrR. 
Bristow] has taken the trouble to read the 
report of the committee on this bill, Report 
No. 841, giving reasons why the bill should 
be enacted? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, that re- 
port means nothing; the committee itself 
was not satisfied with it, for after the bill 
had been reported, a substitute was presented 
to the Senate and was read to the Senate for 
the first time at the request of a Republican 
Senator. Oh, the reasons! You do not dare 
to argue this bill. You have no reasons of 
your own. Your better judgment condemns 
the measure. You are supporting it without 
reason of your own, and silence is evidently 
less embarrassing than speech. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit me to ask him a question? 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sena- 
tor from Michigan yield to the Senator from 
Utah! 

Mr. TownsEND. I yield. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I ask the Senator from 
Michigan whether or not he thinks that one 
of the reasons for the majority side declining 
to debate this bill is that the bill upon which 
we are finally to vote is not yet before the 
Senate? I also ask the Senator whether or 
not he has seen in the public press a state- 
ment that the bill which is finally tobe 
brought before us, is now being formulated in 
the Democratic caucus? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Incubated. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am so informed; and 
I think no one will deny it. The bill itself, 
as the coercive action of tke caucus shall 
finally determine, has not yet been decided 
upon. The majority do not know exactly 
what the President wants. They hope to 
find out later. They have, however, pre- 


We do not need 
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sented a bill; and, yet, while it is being dis- 
cussed by those who know why it should not 
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be passed, Democratic Senators who assume 
responsibility for legislation refuse to listen. 

But, Mr. President, I wish to present 
another matter to the Senate. I have been 
receiving letters from the constituents of 
certain Democratic Senators, stating that I 
am reported as standing in the way of the so- 
called war-claims bill. Nobody has asked 
that that bill be considered. A similar bill 
was passed in tre last Congress by a Repub- 
lican Senate, although it was largely for the 
benefit of the South. The House passed a 
different measure. A conference on the two 
bills was had, but the Democratic House 
refused to agree to the Senate bill and its 
death was the result. I have been receiving 
letters, as I have said, in which the writers 
state that their Senators and Representa- 
tives have written them that that bill could 
not be considered because of Republican op- 
position, and especially because of the 
objection of the junior Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. President, the war-claims bill passed 
the House in December, 1913. 1t was placed 
upon the calendar of the Senate on the 20th 
day of March, 1914. There has been plenty 
of opportunity to take up that measure and 
consider it on its merits, but no effort has been 
made to pass it. I have not objected to it; 
I was one of the conferees on the bill in the 
last Congress and urged its passage. I have 
not objected to it since. It is a bill which, 
like the volunteer officers’ bill, to which you 
have refused consideration, represents the 
honor of the Government. Both are efforts 
to compel the nation to pay its honest debts. 
Not gratuity, but justice, is demanded. 
Every claim in the bill which I snall propose 
has been favorably acted upon by the Court 
of Claims. They are just claims, just accounts 
against the Government, and in order that 
Senators may have an opportunity to vote 
for this measure, in order that their constitu- 
ents may know the the junior Senator from 
Michigan does not stand in the way of its 
passage, I am going to ask for its considera- 
tion now. You can pass it if you wish. 
We shall see who stands in its way. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 
8846, Calendar No. 298, its title being “An 
act making appropriation for payment of 
certain claims in accordance with findings 
of the Court of Claims, reported under the 
provisions of the acts approved March 3, 
1883, and March 3, 1887, aid commonly 
known as the Bowman and the Tucker Acts, 
and under the provisions of section No. 151 
of the act approved March 3, 1911, commonly 
known as the Judicial Code.” 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is 
on the motion of the Senator from Michigan 
to proceed to the consideration of the bill, 
the title of which he has just stated. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. On that motion I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Wiuiams. Mr. President, there is 
a right to debate that motion, is there not? 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion hav- 
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ing been made after two o’clock, it is subject 
to debate. 

Mr. Wiitiams. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Michigan has just displayed, in a 
manner beyond any other recent illustration 
of the fact, the Republican contempt for the 
Democratic intellect. He expects us to be 
gudgeons to bite at artificial flies. He thinks 
he can appeal to this side of the House upon 
a purely sectional question or one that he, 
at any rate, says is for the major part sec- 
tional—to lay aside an agreed program of 
business. Nothing could explain the Sena- 
tor’s conduct except the arrogant supposition 
on the part of the average Republican, un- 
consciously oozing out of him, that the aver- 
age Democrat is a fool. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I call 
attention to the rule. I do not think the 
Senator has a right to say that we on this side 
are arrogant. 

Mr. Wiviiams. Well, Mr. President, if 
I have not, then I have no right to refer to 
any historical fact at all. [(Laughter.] 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; the Senator has a 
right to keep in order in his discussion and 
to observe the rule. 

Mr. Wiiuiams. Well, I am observing the 
rule; I have mentioned no particular Sena- 
tor’s name. I can refer to the Republican 
party as being arrogant, of course. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. Wittrams. You people always refer 
to the Democrats as being fools. I think the 
game is about equal. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has shifted 
his ground. 

Mr. Wiiuiams. Oh, no; just emphasized 
it. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Town- 
SEND] in a solemn, if not a funereal, tone of 
voice and in a most dignified manner has said 
that “up to this moment the majority cannot 
declare that any filibuster has been going on 
upon that side.” This falls from the Senator’s 
lips after one man on that side has spoken 
nine hours and was nearly exhausted; after 
another one has spoken seven hours and was 
almost as badly off; after three or four Sena- 
tors on that side were reported in the news- 
papers, and have never denied it, to have held 
a conference in which they said they would 
debate this matter until the 4th of March; 
after we have learned—whether it be true or 
not I do not know—that there was a confer- 
ence held last night in which you on that side 
said that there should not be a vote upon this 
matter until the 4th of March. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President— 

Mr. Wiiuiams. I yield, and I should like 
to know whether any such conferences have 
been held by any members upon the other 
side? 

Mr. GALLINGER. No conference whatever 
was held by the members on this side of the 
chamber last evening, nor has any declaration 
ever been made that the bill would be de- 
bated until the fourth of March. 

Mr. Wixuiams. I did not ask whether any 
declaration had been made publicly. I asked 
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whether any such agreement had been made. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It has not been reached 
at all at any conference. 

Mr. Wiiuiams. Then it seems that the 
newspapers, somehow or other, have gotten 
things wrong; and it seems that, so far as 
any conference or any agreement is con- 
cerned, there has been none; because if the 
Senator from New Hampshire says there has 
been none, that settles it, so far as I am 
concerned. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire did not say that no 
conference had been held this afternoon. 


_ A hurried conference was held this afternoon 


and several questions were discussed, and 
that conference reached the conclusion that 
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this bill—I mean the unfinished business— 
would be debated at length. 

Mr. WituraMs. At length. 

Mr. GALLINGER. At length. 

Mr. WituiaAMs. But was there any specific 
definition of what the indefinite term ‘‘at 
length” meant? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, that we 
will decide for ourselves when we get to it. 

Mr. Wiitiams. Of course you will, and I 
cannot deprive you of that right. Iam ‘merely 
calling attention to the indefinite and unspeci- 
fied length of promised debate—to the fact— 
and I want the country to understand the 
fact. Now I ask the Senator from New 
Hampshire what he means by “at length.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I mean that the Sena- 
tors opposed to this bill will discuss it in their 
own way until they have satisfied themselves 
that the country understands it. 

Mr. Wiuiams. Ah! 

Mr. OLIver. Mr. President, I rise to a 
question of order. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will 
state it. 

Mr. Wituiams. I beg the Senator’s par- 
don; I have not yielded. 

Mr. OLIVER. Iam making a point of order. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
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from Pennsylvania rises to a point of order, 
which he will please state. 

Mr. OLIverR. My point of order is this: 
I wish to ask the Chair, under the rulings 
which have of late prevailed in the Senate, 
whether the Senator from Mississippi has not 
already spoken more than twice upon the 
question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
upon this bill. 

Mr. OLIVER. 
nothing more. 

Mr. Witiams. If so, it is only one voice 
and in one speech. Moreover, this is not the 
ship-purchase bill at all upon which I am now 
speaking. This is upon a motion made by 
the Senator from Michigan to take up the 
omnibus claims bill. 

Mr. Ottver. Mr. President, my parlia- 
mentary inquiry is, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi having asked the Senator from New 
Hampshire two or three times to answer 
certain questions, and having been answered, 
whether each one of those interruptions did 
not constitute taking him from the floor. 
I believe that is the ruling that has prevailed 
in the Senate for the last two or three days. 
Under that ruling the Senator from Missis- 
sippi is no longer entitled to the floor. 

Mr. Writiams. Mr. President— 

THE Presipinc OrFicer. The Chair 
thinks the Senator from Mississippi is en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. Witiams. I was about to state why. 
When the Senator from New Hampshire 
interrupted me I consented that he should 
do so, and no other Senator objected. The 
Senator from New Hampshire could not 
have interrupted me without unanimous con- 
sent of the Senate, and the unanimous consent 
was given by the fact that nobody objected. 
The next time the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire desires to interrupt me, if the Senator 
from Pennsylvania will object to his doing 
so, then that will constitute something in 
line with the precedent. 

Having begun this interrogation, I should 
like to proceed with it a little bit further. 

Mr. OLtver. Mr. President, a question of 
order. The position of the Senator, I submit, 
is not accurate. 

Mr. Wiutiams. I do not yield to interrup- 
tion unless the Senator is making a point of 
order 

Mr. OLIVER. 
order. 

THe PresipinG OrFicer. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania raises a point of order, 
which he will please state 

Mr. Oxtver. The position, as I under- 
stand it, is not as represented by the Senator 
from Mississippi. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi asked the Senator from New Hampshire 
repeated questions, to which answers were 
given by the Senator from New Hampshire. 
Under the ruling of the Vice President, as 
I understand it, when a Senator who is on 
the floor asks another Senator to respond to a 
question, and that Senator responds, it con- 


He has not spoken at all 


Perhaps it is a voice and 


I am submitting a point of 
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stitutes the termination of his speech. Under 
that ruling, I submit that the Senator from 
Mississippi has already spoken twice upon 
the subject now before the Senate and is 
not now entitled to the floor. 

Mr. Wittiams. Mr. President, the trouble 
is that the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
not got his facts right. [Laughter.] That is 
frequently a trouble with Republicans. The 
Senator from New Hampshire interrupted 
me, and in reply to his interrogation I asked 

some questions. 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes; exactly. 

Mr. Witiiams. And the Socratian method 
—the method which Socrates pursued of 
answering a question by asking a question— 
evidently is new to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. CLarK of Wyoming. Mr. President, 
I rise to a point of order. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will 
state it. 

Mr. CiarK of Wyoming. The point of 
order is not debatable. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The present 
occupant of the chair does not believe any- 
thing has taken place during the time the 
Senator from Mississippi has been speaking 
that deprives him of the floor. The point of 
order is overruled. 

Mr. Wittrams. Mr. President, I shall be 
very careful not to ask the Senator from New 
Hampshire further questions, even when he 
is on his feet and interrogating me, because 
I do not want to hurt the sensitive feelings of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania; but without 
asking the Senator from New Hampshire a 
question I will say that I have heard, I have 
read, that there was an agreement upon that 
side ‘‘to make seventeen speeches’; and if 
each one of them were to be nine hours in 
length like the speech of the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton], or if each one were to 
be seven hours in length like the speech of 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WEEKs], they would take quite a long time. 
I shall not ask the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire whether that is true or not, but if the 
Senator from New Hampshire wishes to 
interrupt me, either to confess it or deny it, 
I shall not object. Unless some other mem- 
ber of the Senate does object, he may ask the 
question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President— 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire? 

Mr. Wituiams. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from New 
Hampshire denies most emphatically that 
there has been any agreement that seventeen 
speeches shall be made on this side of the 
chamber on the unfinished business. 

Mr. Kern. Eighteen, then. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GALLINGER. Or any ‘other number. 


Mr. WiLuLiAMs. The denial may mean 


that eighteen or nineteen or twenty speeches 
are to be made, or it may mean that only ten 
or twelve are to be made; but, at any rate, the 
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denial as to seventeen has been duly entered, 
and, of course, like every other statement of 
fact made to me—at any rate, by the Senator 
from New Hampshire—I accept it. I now 
disclaim positively that the definite number of 
seventeen has been agreed upon, and I shall 
proceed with the discussion of the question. 

Mr. President, the next thing said by the 
Senator from Michigan, in that peculiar 
revival tone of voice of his, as if men were 
being called up to the mourners’ bench or a 
few sad words were being said at the bier of 
a friend who had become a corpse, was that 
we Democrats “had shown no interest in the 
subject matter.” Great Heavens, Mr. Presi- 
dent! We are showing so much interest in 
the subject matter that we are trying to get a 
vote on it. Does the Senator imagine because 
a man does not show an interest in a long- 
winded, nine-hour speech, absolutely without 
a new thing i in it, or because a man does not 
show an interest in a long-winded, seven-hour 
speech, that therefore he is not interested in 
the subject matter? Does he not know that 
life is short? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President— 

Mr. WittiaMs. Wait one moment. If I 
wanted to make a speech upon George Wash- 
ington, and wanted to hire a public hall and 
talk nine hours, would the fact that the 
Senator from Michigan declined to attend 
and listen to me while I was talking about 
George Washington for nine hours show that 
he had no interest in George Washington? 
[Laughter. } 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President-- 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. Witiams. I do. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senator has stated 
that he has so much interest in it that he is 
waiting anxiously to vote. Has the Senator 
been ready to vote on this bill at any time, 
or is he ready to vote tonight on this bill? 

Mr. Wiiuiams. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi will test the sincerity of 
the Senator from Michigan in a few minutes 
by asking a unanimous-consent agreement; 
and by teatin ig it it he will answer the question 
~~ propounded 

The Senator says that a ruling of the Chair 
has violated an old rule of the Senate—to 
use his own language, ““That a majority shall 
be present to listen to what a man says’”— 
a tule of the Senate that a majority shall be 
present to listen to what a man says, regard- 
less of what he says; regardless of whether 
or not what he says is worth listening to; 
regardless of the motive behind what he says; 
regardless of whether he is sincerely discussing 
the question or merely trying to take up time. 
Think of that proposition, now, ye that can 
think! The Senator does not mean that. 
Nobody means that. No man has a right to 
have a majority of this or any other body 

to him unless he speaks with sufficient 
interest and sincerity and information or 
novelty to justify the presence of a majority. 
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There is no Senator in this body who has not 
spoken time after time to less than a majority, 
and that, too, very frequently, when the 
Senator was speaking sincerely and making 
an earnest argument and not merely occu- 
pying the floor to the detriment of his health 
and to the detriment of his own intellect. 
Where has the Vice-President been guilty of 
any sort of tyranny in the ruling? 

Why, the only good thing about belonging 
to the Senate, except the conspicuousness and 
the celebrity and the salary, is that we are 
not obliged to listen to one another when we 
are uttering nonsense or when we are merely 
consuming time or when we are merely read- 
ing something or when somebody is merely 
interrupting us to rest us and when we sit 
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No man has a right to have a majority 
of this or any other body listen to him 
unless he speaks with sufficient interest 
and sincerity and information or 
novelty ‘to justify the presence of a 
majority. There is no Senator in 
this body who has not spoken time 
after time to less than a majority, and 
that, too, very frequently, when the 
Senator was speaking sincerely and 
making an earnest argument and not 
merely occupying the floor to the detri- 
ment of his health and to the detriment 
of his own intellect 











down and throw our legs over the chair while 
we rest during the interruption. 

The Senator tells me that he would “like 
to have a better argument on this side than 
the speech of a Cabinet officer.” Without 
denying the assertion that there has been 
no argument upon this side except the speech 
of a Cabinet officer—a denial easily made 
and established by the Record—lI will call 
his attention to the old, time-honored proverb 
that “enough is as good as a feast." The 
speech of the Cabinet officer is absolutely 
conclusive upon this point, is absolutely 
unanswerable, has not been answered, cannot 
be answered, and will not be answered by 
anybody upon that side. It is in the Record 
for the people themselves to read. 

Mr. President, a very distinguished man 
in this country said the other day that the 
Republican Party had not had a new idea 
in thirty years. [Laughter.] I think he was 
wrong as to the time—and time is not of the 
essence of the charge—but certainly the 
Republican Party has not had a new idea 
since the year of our Lord 1912. It positively 
has not had a new idea since the nomination 
or election of Woodrow Wilson as President. 
Why, even all this funereal speech, > solemn 
tones and deep utterance, looking as if 
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mourners to the bench, just pronounced by 
the Senator from Michigan, is not new. All 
of us have gone through that performance 
every now and then when we were filibuster- 
ing. It is an old thing. I have heard Sena- 
tors upon this side go through with it even 
in better form and with greater success and 
with the possibility of making a greater im- 
pression of being in dead earnest about it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President— 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire? 

Mr. Wiuiams. I yield to the Senator, 
provided the Senator from Pennsylvania does 
not object. [(Laughter.] 

Mr. GALLINGER. I should like to ask my 
good friend the Senator from Mississippi, 
who is always so interesting and so courteous, 
if he does not think the Republican Party 
had an idea at the election in November 
last? 

Mr. Wiit1ams. Why, no. Mr. President, 
when we went in in 1912, we went in as a 
mere plurality minority party, as Abraham 
Liacoln did. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. Wiitiams. When we carried the 
House last time we carried it as a majority 
party. Now the Republican Party may have 
had a new idea that did not fruit. The idea 
was th.:t they were going to carry the House, 
but they did not. When I say they have not 
had a new idea since July, 1912, I mean they 
have not had a new idea that fruited; they 
have not had a conception that was consum- 
mated, so far as I know, or one recognized by 
anybody else as being real. 

Mr. President, when there is a real condi- 
tion confronting a parliamentary body, and 
when there is a real condition confronting 
the people, all the solemnity of voice in the 
world cannot make it nonexistent and create 
a fictitious condition. The Senator from 
Michigan might talk here until he was black 
in the face, he might talk here until it was his 
own funeral oration that he had just ceased 
to pronounce, but he cannot convince a man 
in the United States with crdinary common 
sense, who has taken even a cursory view of 
the Record very lately, that the Senators. 
who have spoken upon that side were not 
deliberately consuming time; and they them- 
selves, upon their honors, will not deny it, 
because I know them both. They are not the 
sort of men who will deny a fact. I have 
served with both of them in other bodies than 
this as well as here. I know their honor, I 


know their integrity, I know their sincerity, 
and neither one of them will say that a part 
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of the time used by him was not used solely 
for the purpose of consuming time. 

Mr. President, I am reminded by a Demo- 
cratic Senator of the fact that we have a 
program, and perhaps I myself am inter- 
fering with it to some extent. A few more 
sentences, then, and I shall conclude. 

The responsibility of the government of 
this country at this time is upon us. You had 
it resting on you for twenty-odd years. You 
never showed us any great courtesy—I mean, 
in a parliamentary sense. Personally, we 
have all shown one another every courtesy. 
There never was a time when you wanted 
to put through a party program that you did 
not call attention to the fact that we were 
filibustering when we were, and sometimes 
when we were not. Whether men want to 
be honest with the people or not, that is one 
thing in a free republic that they must be— 
they have got to be honest with them in the 
long run. 

Now, one truth is, and the country ought 
to know it, that you have made up your 
minds and virtually agreed, many of you, 
to defeat this bill, if you have to talk until 
the fourth of March. Let the country know 
it. The other truth is that we have made up 
our minds to carry this bill through, even 
though we let you talk, and to save time make 
you do all the talking, until the fourth of 
March; and meanwhile we are going to try 
to stop you talking whenever under the rules 
we can. 

Let us be honest with one another, and let 
us be honest with the country. What are 
you going to do? You are going to force 
every great supply bill over to an extra session 
because you will not let the American Senate 
do what? Vote on this bill—vote; that is 
all. And now, to prove it, I ask unanimous 
consent that this day a week hence, so that 
you will have ample time for all serious and 
honest argument, there shall be a vote upon 
the pending bill and upon all pending amend- 
ments. I ask that unanimous-consent 
agreement, 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
Mr. President. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of six 
o'clock having arrived— 

Mr. Wiuiams. I will renew the request 
in the morning. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will 
stand in recess until eleven o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

Thereupon (at six o’clock p.m. Thursday, 
January 21, 1915) the Senate took a recess 
until Friday, January 22, 1915, at eleven 
o'clock A.M. 


Let the roll be called, 
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Why Blame the Courts 
When the Public is to Blame? 


by an Ohio Lawyer 


HE articles which have appeared 

in the Saturday Evening Post 

from the pen of Judge R. M. 

Wanamaker have the unusual 
and, in some respects, remarkable motif 
of self-condemnation, that is to say: of 
condemnation of his own office and pro- 
fession. In this respect they follow a 
certain popular opinion which seems to 
be that all faults in our judiciary system 
and all delays and inconvenience in the 
application thereof to the trial of cases 
and other adjustment of the rights and 
wrongs of the individual are the fault of 
the lawyers and the judges, who stand 
forever in the way of any reform or sim- 
plification of the methods and practices 
of our courts. 

It may be true, and no doubt, much of 
it is true, that there are judges and lawyers 
to whom these accusations apply and of 
whom it may be truthfully said that they 
stand in the way of reform, but is it true 
of the judges as a class or of the lawyers as 
a profession? I think not, and I shall 
endeavor to show why it is not true. 
Incidentally to this showing, it will be 
necessary to point out the fact that the 
public itself has its share of the burden 
to bear and is itself not only in a measure, 
but, as I think, mostly to blame for a 
state of affairs which might be made much 
better if the public itself did not stand in 
the way. 

I begin with the admission that there 
are judges and judges. That, whereas 
we have had one Baxter who was great 


enough to have the entire respect of bench, 
bar and public, and who could be arbi- 
trary without being unjust, we are afflicted 
with others who are neither good enough 
lawyers nor have tact enough, nor admin- 
istrative ability enough to apply the law 
without winning the disrespect and criti- 
cism of the public. Much of our unfor- 
tunate position is due to the fact that 
many persons elected to the bench are 
entirely unfitted for its duties and that 
many alleged lawyers neither comprehend 
nor respect their profession. 

A large part of this is due, no doubt, to 
that commercialism which dictates how 
a man shall live, how much money he shall 
spend and how he shall otherwise conduct 
himself in order to win and maintain the 
“respect” of the community. This con- 
sideration, however, reflects only upon 
conditions which we must take as we 
find them, because, in reforming the courts 
(this includes bench and bar alike) we shall 
not be permitted to reform the whole body 
politic, for it is the body politic which is 
the complainant and the courts which 
are the respondent. 

I think no well-informed person will 
deny the fact that the legal profession, in 
its organized form as bar associations, has 
made all possible effort to better condi- 
tions. You may take the proceedings of 
these bar associations, from that of the 
great national and international ones 
down to the county and city organizations, 
and nowhere will you find a word or a 
syllable that indicates any organized pur- 
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pose to add to the complications or diffi- 
culties of the practice. On the contrary 
much, very much, of the time and thought 
of these associations have been consumed 
in efforts to simplify the practice, to 
cheapen and make easier and plainer all 
kinds of proceedings and generally to 
improve conditions. 


ie was my good fortune to serve, on 
several occasions, as a member of the 
committee on judicial administration and 
legal reform of the Ohio State Bar Asso- 
ciation and, on one occasion at least, to 
represent the Ohio association as a dele- 
gate to the National Bar Association, 
which met that year at White Sulphur 
Springs, Virginia. In all of these capacities 
I was thrown with and came in personal 
contact with earnest, thinking lawyers, 
whose whole effort was to bring about 
not only all possible simplification of 
practice, but also such uniformity as 
might be possible between the systems 
of the different states—which also looked 
toward simplification. 

Let any layman attend any of these 
meetings and he will not fail to be impressed 
with the utter earnestness of the lawyers 
there engaged, and he will go away with 
no thought of anything like sham or faking 
on their part. He will also, if he knows 
enough, and is willing to think enough, be 
able to see the enormous difficulties to be 
overcome. He will appreciate the fact 
that all the affairs of mankind are com- 
prehended from war to the smallest do- 
mestic affairs; that every profession, 
every trade, all classes of business, every 
walk of life is necessarily comprehended, 
and that these lawyers, so met together 
to reform themselves and their profession, 
have a world problem of the first magni- 
tude. So much for the animus of the 
profession itself. 

Now let us get down to more immediate 
and concrete facts. The public complains. 
What of? Delay in the administration 
of justice. Take a docket of several 
thousand cases? How shall they be dis- 
posed of? Naturally in the order in which 
they come. First come, first served. That 
is the universal and the fair rule. Each 
litigant is entitled to have his case fairly 
and impartially tried, or there is no ad- 
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ministration of justice at all. What does 
this mean? That I, because I am in a 
hurry or need to have my case tried as 
speedily as possible, may compel the liti- 
gants ahead of me to have their cases 
slurred over, for the sake of giving me a 
chance? If so, hasn’t the man behind me 
the same right to compel me to try my 
case in a hurry, to slur it over, for his sake, 
and possibly be unfairly treated on that 
account? Noclearer statement can be made 
of the necessity for rules of court by which 
the effort shall be made, at least, to give 
each litigant a fair and impartial trial. 


Bo you say, there are too many cases 
on the dockets. Half of the cases 
ought not to be there. Admitted. But 
why are they there? I say plainly and 
emphatically: Because the public will have 
it so. Again you say: But it is the fault 
of the lawyers that they are there. Is it? 
Let us see. There is living today among 
my acquaintances a noble old lawyer who 
conceived the idea that it was a lawyer’s 
first duty to be a peacemaker. He thought 
a lawyer was a public servant and that 
he should keep people out of court when- 
ever he could. A few people appreciated 
and sympathized with him, but the great 
body of business men did not, and he never 
prospered and today is a poor man, while 
many others who held otherwise and who 
even railroaded people into court and who, 
in many cases, could not be compared 
with him in ability or knowledge of the 
law, prospered and gained great reputa- 
tions as members of the bar at the hands 
of this complaining public. I know of 
one case in which he advised a man not 
to go into court. The man was dissatisfied 
and employed another attorney, who 
brought his suit for him, litigated it to the 
Supreme Court, only to lose it in the end. 
But my friend gained neither reputation 
nor gratitude and lost the fees that the 
other lawyer gained, while the rest of the 
public, of which the client was a member, 
had added to their sum total of litigation 
the three proceedings which resulted, 
and the dockets were thereby additionally 
encumbered. ‘That should be charged to 
the public and there are thousands of such 
instances. Every lawyer of considerable 
practice can recall scores of them. 
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Ah, now you say the very fact that the 
client so easily found a lawyer to under- 
take his case proves that the bar is respon- 
sible for maintaining useless litigation. Not 
so. The client is responsible for that lawyer, 
and, in larger degree, the public is so respon- 
sible. The bad lawyer is simply supplying 
the demand. The public creates him. 

I could name many cases of just such 
demand, some of them my own experi- 
ence, others, cases that I have known of. 
A noted divorce case in our court consumed 
over a month in the trial. Several prom- 
inent lawyers were engaged on both sides. 
The parties were rich and well known. 
The trial became a public event—a show, 
which was patronized by our so-called 
society folk. Even little school children 
were attracted to it by the newspaper 
and other notoriety. No end of harm 
was done by the scandalous proceedings, 
and at the end of the time a decree was 
granted on a very slight ground upon very 
flimsy evidence, and it became evident 
that the case, for all there was in it of real 
merit, could have been disposed of in half 
a day. Another divorce case with which 
I had to do personally was insisted upon 
by the plaintiff over my objections after 
a full and fair investigation and in spite 
of an agreement of the defendant to allow 
a decree upon one of the milder grounds, 
and after three weeks of trial—I have 
tried many similar cases in an hour—the 
plaintiff landed worse off than the agree- 
ment stipulated for. This plaintiff was 
not satisfied with the advice given him 
at first because he was bound to disgrace 
his wife and sought other counsel who 
were willing to accede to his wishes. 

Both of these cases were tried in our 
court, and together they consumed, with 
various continuances, practically a whole 
term of court, simply because the parties 
would have it so. The public demanded it. 

I know of a criminal case, instituted 
and prosecuted in the effort to collect an 
alleged debt. There are many such. The 
people demand them. 

And so it is with many, very many liti- 
gated cases in which the parties refuse to 
take the advice of counsel and look about 
till they find the lawyers whom the public 
has created for the purpose of pandering 
to their demands. 
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N the other hand, I know of a case 

in which there was an opportunity 
for more sensational proceedings, greater 
scandal, more outrageous consumption 
of time, bigger fees, more glory (as the 
public views it) for the lawyers even than 
in the above cases. The parties were 
wealthy and their charges against each 
other so unusual that it would have at- 
tracted national attention. They hap- 
pened to fall into the hands of right-think- 
ing lawyers who were able to keep them 
from turning to others, and the result was, 
after weeks of hard work, a satisfactory 
division of the property, and one day, late 
in the afternoon, when the other business 
of the court was over, one of the lawyers 
quietly took his client and a few witnesses 
before the judge, and in half an hour had 
a decree entered on the ground of gross 
neglect of duty (fully proved) and every- 
thing was over. Neither bar nor court 
got credit for that because there was no 
advertisement of it and the newspapers, 
owned by the people, did not run columns 
of slush under scare headlines for weeks 
at a time. No lawyer got a big fee or 
any glory because of his eloquence or keen 
cross-examination of witnesses, etc. 

I say there are thousands of just such 
things done in the course of a year against 
the demand of the people and in spite 
of public taste. 

No lawyer whose practice has been 
extensive, especially none whose practice 
has extended to all the courts and in many 
states, can fail to recognize the absolute 
truth of my statement that a very large 
part of the so-called useless litigation is 
the direct result of a public demand with 
which courts and lawyers have little to 
do and no control of. Witness the thou- 
sands of attachment suits brought by so- 
called collection agencies which derive 
their support entirely from business men. 
The courts are open. The judges and 
court officials are the creatures of that 
public which demands their use to right 
imaginary wrongs, to wreak vengeance, 
and to take chances as at a gaming table. 


[F blame is to be attached to the judges, 
they are the creatures of that public 
which has created them for its own pur- 
poses. If judges are ignorant of the law 
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ot careless or unscrupulous in its applica- 
tion, they are the judges of the public 
who placed them there. The stream can 
rise no higher than its source, and so long 
as the people patronize and sustain judges 
and lawyers who will carry out its wishes, 
it is hard to see why the public itself is 
not to blame rather than its own creatures. 

Again: How many people are there who 
are willing to pay for good advice? And 
yet that is the most valuable thing a lawyer 
has to sell to the public. It may be the 
result of years of hard work and study and 
experience. And yet the average client 
thinks nothing has been done that is valu- 
able enough to pay for unless there is 
litigation. It follows therefore quite logi- 
cally that the average lawyer comes to 
look at it in the same way and to feel that, 
in order to serve his client, some action 
must occur; that the client only comes 
to the lawyer as a dernier ressort—when 
all his own efforts are at an end and there 
is nothing left to do but to bring a suit. 

This same feeling of necessity for doing 
something is carried on throughout the 
litigation and the client’s wishes and 
demands are acceded to in the matter of 
dragging into the litigation all sorts of 
incompetent and irrelevant matter. From 
the individual, these demands are naturally 
transfused into the public mind until a 
fixed sentiment is engendered and stand- 
ards are set up by the public as to what 
constitutes a good lawyer or a good judge, 
whose only measure of excellence is the 
public taste, and the community is gov- 
erned thereby. The men who make a 
financial success of the law are not the good 
lawyers. They are the good business men 
who know how to use the law as a means 
to an end. Many of them are rank 
fakers, but the public does not know. The 
public thinks that any man who hangs out 
a shingle is a lawyer, and one of the most 
humiliating things about the profession 
is to hear the public praising men as good 
lawyers who are the diametric opposite. 
It is little consolation to know that the 
public is ignorant because its patronage 
constitutes “success.” 

When this has gone far enough, we have 
a class of lawyers and judges emanating 
directly from that public, which is simply 
a part of it, carrying out its wishes and in 





THE COURTS? 


all matters doing things in its way. They 
know nothing different, are capable of 
nothing else. 


ODAY there are few men indeed who 

would be willing to have their own 
affairs disposed of on the lines laid down 
in the articles referred to. They are per- 
fectly willing that their neighbor’s affairs 
shall be so disposed of, but their own, 
never. They must have the benefit of all 
the technicalities and delays and annoy- 
ances to the other side which the inge- 
nuity of the lawyer is capable of. If it is 
inconvenient for any reason to try a case 
today, they are oppressed and incensed 
if no continuance can be had, and all of 
their friends share with them in this 
feeling. 

So public opinion is made up and in due 
time reflects itself in the action of the 
courts, where most of the judges stand in 
awe of the voting public. 

In all matters of public concern, where 
great evils exist, it is always necessary 
for the accusers to find a scapegoat, and 
when that role is voluntarily assumed 
and touted and paraded before the public, 
it does not take long for the people to 
catch on, and they are perfectly willing 
to ride the goat. But that same justice 
which the people demand should be meted 
out with even hand unto the despised 
profession and those of them who are 
unfortunate enough to be compelled to 
sit as judges in Israel because they are 
merely the servants of the people, carrying 
out their orders and obeying their com- 
mands. Human ingenuity has been ex- 
hausted and all that genius and experience 
can command have been called into action 
in order to devise rules and regulations 
that shall meet the demands of the pub- 
lic and at the same time preserve a pure 
and imparital administration of the laws. 


OMPLAINT is made that there are 

too many motions and demurrers, in 
utter ignorance of the fact that each of 
these is intended to shorten litigation by 
clearing up all complications, throw out 
irrelevant matter and bring the claims 
of the contending parties to a single issue. 
One wise newspaper man, in his wrath 
at some reported evil, actually printed an 
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editorial in which he advocated the abo- 
lition of the demurrer, unconscious of 
the fact that the demurrer is inherent in 
every proceeding. 

Much of the time of the courts has been 
taken up in the effort to understand, in- 
terpret and apply the statutes enacted 
every year by the people through their 
representatives. This is called “court- 
made” law, but it is inevitable. There 
must be some tribunal empowered to do 
this, for these questions loom up whenever 
a case arises under them. 

The main business of the courts is in 
adjusting the differences and difficulties 
between individuals. When it is remem- 
bered that a knot in a piece of string often 
baffles the skill and ingenuity, the labor 
and genius of the wisest, what is to be said 
of the knots that human beings tie in their 
affairs? 

Generally speaking, there could be no 
possible motive in misapplying the law. 
The presumption, therefore, is that our 
courts get as near the truth as is possible 
to the human brain and conscience. No 
other presumption is tolerable. And yet, 
after hundreds of years of legislation and 
interpretation, the complaint seems still 
pertinent that our courts are incapable of 
satisfying public opinion. At the same 
time it is constantly forgotten that it is 
impossible to keep pace with the inge- 
nuity of human beings combined for their 
own selfish purposes. It is in the nature 
of the thing that the courts must follow; 
they cannot lead in this matter, and there- 
fore they are necessarily always behind. 

Right here it is proper to ask: But is 
public opinion dissatisfied? Are the ma- 
jority of the people convinced that their 
courts are inadequate and their judges 
incompetent and corrupt? 

That such opinion prevails to some ex- 
tent must be admitted or there would be 
no occasion for the articles in question 
and their like. But is it the prevailing 
opinion? I think not. We go on year by 
year electing the same kind of judges. 
We send our boys to the law schools and 
here and there a girl, and when they are 
admitted to practice, we patronize them. 
We teach them that the lawyer who would 
advise and maintain an unjust litigation, 
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simply to make fees and an advertisement 
for himself is the most despicable of human 
beings and degrades his profession more 
than ten just men can do it credit, but we 
do not take the trouble to commend that 
righteous man who keeps people out of 
court. 


| pad years ago I was told by one of 

the greatest lawyers of our day that 
he never dared undertake any matter of 
importance without beginning at founda- 
tion principles and working down to the 
latest legislation enacted and the last 
decided cases. So that even the great are 
never sure of the law and find difficulty 
in applying it. How, then, must it be 
with the common run of lawyers and 
judges? 

The unassailable fact is that the law 
is the greatest, most complicated and most 
difficult of all sciences, inasmuch as it 
comprehends all the affairs of human life 
and death. How, then, can its adminis- 
tration be rendered so simple; how can 
it be reduced to absolutely simple rules 
and easy and always accurate application? 

Now and then arises a wise man who 
knows how to do it. Periodically the com- 
munity arises in its might, as a combi- 
nation of reformers, and adopts in its 
wrath a new system. We have one now 
in Ohio, conceived in this spirit and the 
direct primary, the initiative and refer- 
endum and its many other “isms” are 
making the body politic seriously ill, and 
although it has been in operation scarcely 
a year, already the press is beginning to 
reflect that same public opinion which 
finds it inadequate and a disappointment 
of its hopes. Few men are living today 
who will see the end of its necessary inter- 
pretation. 

But is there no remedy? No hope? 
Distinctly yes! There is one and only 
one. The same thing that will be effica- 
cious in all moral and governmental 
affairs, and it is very simple if the com- 
plaining people will only adopt it. 

Let every man reform himself. The 
dockets will then be cleared by an absence 
of litigation, and the shyster lawyer and 
the incompetent and unscrupulous judge 
will have no occupation. 























How’s Business >? 


A Symposium of Opinions on the Outlook 
by Prominent Business Men 


USINESS seems to be holding its 
own against the shocks adminis- 
tered to it by the European war 
and the onslaughts of legislation 

directed upon it during the past year. An 
optimistic note is apparent in the letters 
received in the office of the NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE in the past few months. We 
present here for the encouragement of 
those who may be a trifle pessimistic in 
regard to business conditions in the United 
States, opinions from representative men 
in many different lines of business, all of 
which carry a message of optimism and 
hope for the future welfare of our great 
nation. 

Prosperity has been experienced in the 
country about Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
and the outlook seems bright in the opinion 
of President L. C. Baker of the Minnehaha 


National Bank: 

So far as the Northwest, and especially this vicinity 
is concerned, the prospect for the coming year is very 
promising. This is an agricultural country, manufac- 
turing being only incidental. Crops have uniformly 
been good; prices are high and our farmers are very 


Tous. 
Pith the probability that the average price of all 
farm products will continue high for some time to come, 
the outlook for business the coming year is certainly 
flattering. 

The Latin-American Trade Committee 
appointed by the Hon. W. C. Redfield, 
Secretary of Commerce of the United 
States, in its report on the conditions of 
trade between this country and the nations 
of South America, gave the following view 
of the situation: 


Industrial, commercial and financial conditions 
throughout the world have been disorganized by the 
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European war. The trade of the United States with 
Latin-America has been seriously affected. The present 
period of confusion will, however, be succeeded by one 
of readjustment and reorganization. Our export trade 
to South American countries particularly, and to a 
lesser degree the Central American States, is concen- 
trated. It is estimated that seventy-five per cent of 
our principal exports to South America are the pro- 
ducts of large organizations. Our principal exports to 
the River Plata may be roughly stated to consist of 
agricultural machinery and allied products, steel 
products, oil products—kerosene, gasoline, etc.—and 
printing paper of various kinds. Our exports to Brazil, 
Chile and Peru are largely limited to steel and oil 
products, locomotives and electrical machinery. Our 
trade in cotton cloths, shoes, stockings, wearing 
apparel, and miscellaneous goods, has not made up an 
important part of the total because of our unwillingness 
or inability to meet British and German competition. 

Even before the war our export trade to all Latin- 
America, and notably South America, had begun to 
decrease on account of the prevailing financial strin- 
gency. Our imports, however, increased in value, and 
the trade balance adverse to the United States for the 
fiscal year 1913-1914 greatly exceeded that of 1912-13, 
both for all Latin-America and for South America alone. 


The president of the First National Bank 
of Los Angeles, California, Mr. J. M. 
Elliot, in October felt that the outlook for 
California was very promising owing to 
good crops, and the two great fairs now 
being held there. 


On the whole, the war has had less effect on this por- 
tion of the Pacific Coast than any other portion of the 
country with which I have incidentally kept in touch. 

Two businesses have suffered materially. The petro- 
leum, in that the shipment of its product by sea has 
been much curtailed, and the cotton, on account of the 
great reduction in price of this staple, of which sixty 
thousand bales are grown in Southeastern California. 

The crops have been good, and in our other produc- 
tions, such as oranges, walnuts, lima beans, dried and 
canned fruits, and sugar, the prices have been fairly well 
maintained. In our wine production this is especially 
60. 

Many Americans, cut off from their usual European 
trips, are coming this way, attracted somewhat by the 
buildings in San Francisco and San Diego, which are 
practically in readiness for the expositions next year. 


L. J. Powers, treasurer of the Powers 


Paper Company of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, writing, in December, in regard to 
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business in the paper trade, is especially 
optimistic: 


The writing paper and stationery business the past 
year has been an exceptionally good one. In our own 
case the volume of business has been larger than the 

ear before, which was a record one. Our collections 
oe been unusually good and the prospects for the 
ensuing year are very encouraging. e have already 
booked several large orders for January shipment, and 
see no reason why our sales will not be as large the 
ensuing year as in the past. 


A prominent business man of Eustis, 
Florida, E. L. Ferran, in October gave the 
following comprehensive glimpse into con- 
ditions in that state: 


The business outlook for Florida at this date is fair, 
naturally depending somewhat on the price obtained 
for the citrus fruits and early vegetables, both of which 
will yield a maximum crop. The outlook is for a record- 
breaking season for tourists and home seekers. The 
European war has injured to some extent the phos- 
phate, naval stores, and lumber industry, but Floridians 
in general are optimistic. 


The state of the crops is the barometer 
by which business conditions are measured 
in North Dakota, according to Mr. F. W. 
Ames, in a letter to the NATIONAL, the 
latter part of December: 


Business in North Dakota is mostly msive to 
local conditions. A g crop makes gi business. 
The crop in the eastern part of the state for 1914 was 
very poor. This makes general business bad. There 
is some depression in trade owing to such condition of 
crop. This will continue until another crop is har- 
vested, regardless of the situation outside. I find 
interest this year paid up fairly well, but this is due to 
good credit of the older farmers, who have succeeded 
here. This about covers the situation on the eastern 
section of North Dakota, but in the western portion 
of the state in some localities better crop conditions 
prevailed, and a better general tone is thereby given 
to local business. 


Mr. George Stephan of the Colorado 
State Senate, under date of December 7, 
1914, predicts a wave of great prosperity 
for the United States: 


If the wave of prosperity does not reach its highest 
point in the history of this nation within the next ten 
years, it wil! be the fault of the people of this country. 
Material is now at hand for the laying of the founda- 
tions of great fortunes. 


The president of the Home National 
Bank of Brockton, Massachusetts, Mr. 
Frederick B. Howar, in January feels that 
conditions are below normal: 

Business in this immediate vicinity is at the moment 
below normal, a condition which has been coming on 
gradually for a matter of a year or so. Savings bank 
deposits | y are decreasing as a natural consequence. 

y own opinion is that until the administration 
shows a marked c in its attitude towards large 
corporations, and particularly the rai , there will 
be little, if any, change for the better. 

A. L. Bishop, attorney of Bartlett, 
Nebraska, in a letter dated the latter part 
of December, indicates that there is a lack 
of confidence in regard to money matters 
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that must be restored before business 
conditions will be really good: 


I can hardly express conditions except to say that it 
isa suspicious financial depression—that is, the investor 
1s icious, the busi man is cious, the banker 
is suspicious of the borrower, and the farmer is suspi- 
cious of the business man and the banker, not because 
of any experience ay | have had in the past, but be- 
cause of a Py of shrinking in values and inability 
to get call money from ts. 

ere seems to be a doubt in the minds of the people 
as to what effect the war is going to have both at the 
Present time and even after the war. is war is so 
great and is taking on such proportions that we have 
not from which to make a comparison. The smoke 
from the large guns is more dense than that from the 
smaller ones, and we look forward with considerable 
anxiety as to the condition we, as well as Europe, will 
be in when this war is over and peace is declared. It 
Fy my and quite reasonable to expect that there 

be a great demand for money in Europe when 
conditions are settled, and money, being sensitive to 
demand, will likely go where there is the greatest de- 
mand for it. I am confident conditions would be much 
worse at the present time if it were not for the careful 
consideration given to finance by the administration. 
We should credit our Secretary of Treasury for his 
wisdom in the present financial assistance. 

There is plenty of money in the country, but it has 
to be forced into circulation. Prices of cereals and live- 
stock have been and are now good, and I can see no 
reason to feel the effects of a war on the other side of 
the globe at the present time. 





In a letter written during the latter part 
of December, Mr. George A. Post, president 
of the Railway Business Association, shows 
how the war in Europe has had a depressing 
effect on American business: 


It is idle to ignore the heavy hand laid upon Ameri- 
can development by the destruction of wealth and 
absorption of capital due to the warin Europe. Taking 
a long view, we must expect that the United States 
will expand more slowly than might have been the case 
if larger capital supplies had been available during the 
next few years from Europe. Nevertheless there are 
three outstanding factors in the situation which justify 
courage and a degree of hopefulness. First, it is the 
history of great wars that recuperation of the countries 
involved or indirectly affected is rapid and always 
amazing. We shall profit greatly by our superior 
readiness due to immunity from destruction of indus- 
trial = a5 pee. Second, ee pe 
people are pa! economizing to a no’ 
observed since the 90’s. This spells accumulation of 
new capital for investment in industries and railways. 
Third, public opinion has resolutely turned to the 

romotion of national perity as shown signally 

y the establishment of the federal reserve system 
and by the sanction of horizontal freight rates advances 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Conservation of investment and economy 
is the advice of Mr. Orlando Harrison of 
the extensive Harrisons’ Nurseries in 
Berlin, Maryland: 


It is a good time to go slow, pay as you go, get the 
other fellow paying. There are more signs for improve- 
ment in business than there has been for years. One 
lesson should be learned—that is, economy. Grow more 
produce. Our people are accustomed to spend two 
dollars when only one is in sight. 

We cultivate several thousand acres, but never before 
in our experience have we felt like making more con- 
servative investments in — ade farm lands. Grow 
food for man so as to supply the ever-increasing popu- 
lation. In the past years we have planted seve: 
orchards, which consist of over four hundred thousand 
bearing fruit trees, chiefly peach and apple. We are 
planting over fifty thousand more fruit trees this 
season. It has been our experience that extra select, 
ripe fruit sells well, even when i fruits are low. 
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The planting of fruit trees at present is rather con- 
servative. The sales for fruit trees are about the same 
as those of former years, but the orders on an average 
are smaller. There is a tendency for people to beau- 
tify their homes, consequently the sales for evergreens, 
shrubbery and shade trees are greater than ever before. 

We can improve business by more intelligent methods 
of handling our labor. Our labor is only what we make 
it. With firmness and determination to succeed, 
business must improve. 


Oklahoma is experiencing an era of good 
times according to Mr. A. C. Trumbo of 
the Muskogee Bank: 


Business conditions in and around Muskogee are 
better than they have been for over two years. For the 
last few months especially conditions have been gradu- 
ally improving. In a new country like Oklahoma the 
people are very sensitive to slight changes, and dull 
times have an effect more noticeable than in an old 
settled country where people have numerous resources 
that can be drawn upon in case of emergency. A short 
period of quiet times affects the commercial pulse very 
perceptibly, and likewise the reaction is just as sudden 
when the sunlight begins to appear. The people 
quickly respond to the optimistic tone and the quick- 
ened step. 

A few good trades and the coming of outside money 
in new enterprises start the wheels turning and the 
revolutions quicken with the repetition of other trades 
and new deals. Oklahoma is full of splendid oppor- 
tunities all the time for those who have brains and 
money, and offers fair opportunities to those who have 
one or the other, if not both. 

At this time people are looking for new combinations 
in the formation of companies in developing mineral 
resources. Oil companies are started every day, and 
wild cat ventures become, in a short time, in many cases 
settled production worth thousands and in some cases 
millions of dollars. The greatest handicap to money 
circulation in eastern Oklahoma is the sluggish cotton 
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market and low price. The big cotton 1 of 
hundred and thirty-five million dollars hue austell 
sentiment for holding the great American staple, and 
will encourage many men of good credit and Enancial 
standing in taking chances on holding over a large share 
of the crop until next year in te hope that the acreage 
for 1915 will be at least reduced one-half, 


By taking a persistently optimistic 
stand toward business the Pompeian 
Company of Baltimore have kept their 
affairs in a good condition, as evidenced in 
a letter received from Mr. L. Wright of 
that Company: 


Business is good with the Pompeian Company be- 
cause we have not permitted it to be otherwise, and 
while under ordinary circumstances we may have 
made much bigger gains, we are finishing the year 1914 
with a gain of over 40 per cent over our 1913 business, 
and our business for the months of August, September, 
October, November and December is bigger each 
month than the corresponding months of any previous 
year. 

Instead of cutting down our advertising appropria- 
tion, we have increased the space in magazines and 
have started a newspaper campaign in one hundred 
and twenty-five of the leading cities in the United States. 

In spite of so many crying that the country is going 
to the bow-wows, the fact remains that we are a nation 
that knows how to live and will continue to buy good 
food, good clothes and other good things that are part 
of Zs living. 

course, if we sit back with a long face and join the 

cry of hard times, we cannot expect to help better 

conditions. Let us rather make up our minds to talk 

good times to our business associates, to those to whom 

we want to sell goods, to those from whom we buy 

oods, and last but not least, talk optimism in our own 
omes. 
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HEY act not well who seek my path to bar, 
For lo am I as certain as the day! 
I stop not ever; from the common way 
My feet strike out a splendor like the star. 
I bear a message from the time afar 
When fear upon the earth held shadowed sway— 
I touched the cave man with my genial ray, 
And now where peopled plain and mountain are, 
Where lonely islands lift their palms in air 
My breath has but one language to the ear, 
One word that conquers anguish and despair 
And that one word is “Onward!” high and clear— 
The cry that mankind ever loves the best, 
That urged Columbus toward the unknown west! 


—Edward Wilbur Mason. 














Wanted: A Constructive Plan 


That Will Give Stability to Railroad 
Investments and Growth 


by W. C. Jenkins 


OTE: There is no more important problem awaiting solution in this country 
today than the railroad problem, and business and financial interests of 
every kind are demanding that some constructive plan be devised which will give 
stability to the development and to the securities of the roads, and at the same time 


safeguard the interests of the people. 
suggestions; 


In this article no attempt is made to offer 
it is a calm, conservative presentation of the facts conerning the diffi- 


culties that confront the railroads, together with the opinions of eminent authorities 
as to what should be done to improve the unsatisfactory conditions.—The Editor. 


Y present purpose is not to 

venture to suggest a solution, 

but the source from which 

an acceptable solution must 
come.” 

The problem under discussion was the 
railways. The speaker was Fairfax Harri- 
son, President of the Southern Railway. 
Standing upon the circular platform in the 
centre of the ball-room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, he was sur- 
rounded by an audience of a thousand 
diners, guests of the Railway Business 
Association—the national organization of 
manufacturers, merchants and engineers 
dealing with the roads—and including 
more than twenty-five railway presidents, 
more than a hundred vice-presidents, and 
numerous other transportation folk holding 
posts of responsibility. 

“The problem,” he went on, “is a 
statesman’s opportunity. He who solves 
it must be trusted by all the people. He 
must be above the suspicion of selfish 
motive. All the lessons of history must 
be at, his command. He must have power 
to impress his views upon his fellowmen. 
He must be able to assure the public of the 


‘ 


correction of abuses, the establishment of 
justice and the maintenance of facilities 
adequate for their needs, and he must be 
able to assure the private owner of protec- 
tion of his just interests. He must be able 
to reconcile the people to his philosophy of 
regulation and the politician to the loss of 
a highly valued political asset.” 

Amid the most earnest manifestations 
of approval the speaker then said: 

“T venture to suggest that the present 
President of the United States is equal to 
this great achievement.” 

What is the railway problem so momen- 
tous that the head of a great system should 
shrink from proposing a solution “‘because 
he is still supposed to look at only one side 
of the question and to be controlled by a 
selfish interest”; so difficult and delicate 
that he resigns the task to the President 
of the United States, in “the hope that 
before laying down the reins of govern- 
ment he will propose and work out some 
constructive plan’? Rates? No; the five 
per cent advance case was rapidly nearing 
decision, and in a few days the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was to proclaim a 


new policy toward earnings. Something 
4 
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broader: a “constructive plan that will 
give stability to railroad investment and 
growth.” 

What makes railroad investment and 
growth unstable? Why did the committee 
of transportation executives headed by 
Frank Trumbull, Chairman of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad, call upon President 
Wilson and request him to appeal to the 
public on their behalf? Why did the 
President promptly comply, endorsing 


(Photo by Pack) 


FRANK TRUMBULL 
Chairman of the Board of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad, who headed the committee of transporta- 
tion executives who called upon President Wilson and 
requested him to appeal to the public in behalf of the 
American railroads 


theirs as “a lucid statement of the plain 
truth’? Why did public opinion as ex- 
pressed through business organizations and 
through the press shift from opposing 
freight rate advances with all their might 
in 1910 to demanding them quick in 
1913 and 1914? ‘Traffic commissioners, 
whose function is to get the best terms 
they can for the shipper or the shippers’ 
bureau employing them, were so thoroughly 
organized in 1910 to defeat the rate ad- 


WANTED: A CONSTRUCTIVE 





PLAN 


vance then sought that they accompli 
their purpose. That was their jo! 
bigger day’s work than usual, but 


regular job. Yet in 1913 the concern 1 
bureaus employing these men called t!.-m 
off and bade them to be mum while ir 
principals joined in the demand for in- 


creases. Why? The ordinary task of ihe 
Interstate Commerce Commission is to 


straighten out rate situations which involve 


discrimination or other impropriety. In 
1914 the Commission paused in the 1 t 
of that docket long enough to t, 
before going on with their regular toil, ihe 
whole fabric of rates over a large region 


to a higher level. Why? The answer to 
these questions is the reason why Woodrow 


Wilson by his expression of solicitude had 
practically invited such a speech as that 
of Fairfax Harrison, why Mr. Harrison 
made the speech and why Samuel Rea, 


President of the Pennsylvania; E. P. 
Ripley, President of the Sante Fe; William 
C. Van Antwerp, New York banker; 


William W. Cook, corporation lawyer, and 


others have recently brought forward 
sweeping plans for the solution of the 
railway problem. 

It is one of the most gripping of stories. 
It is the story of how a Fact drove on by 
sheer force of truth through ‘tempera- 
mental distrust and habitual organized 
hostility into the convictions of men. 

James J. Hill had -told how shortage of 
terminals constricts the growth of industry 


and of agriculture, told what billions of 
new investments are required if the rate 
of national development is 
tained. E. B. Leigh, a Chicago manu- 
facturer, had shown by chart and text 
how closely the volume of general business 
follows up and down the fluctuations of 
volume in railway purchases and had 
warned his fellow-countrymen that undue 
restraint of railway buying power both 
cripples facilities and weakens a command- 
ing factor in the promotion of general 
prosperity. George E. Ide, President of 
the Home Life Insurance Company, and 
others speaking for fiduciary institutions 
had cried out lest savings banks and 
insurance companies suffer loss on their 
railway investments, greatly damaging 


to be main- 


millions of depositors and policy holders. 
The public tranquilly accepted all this— 





























J. J. HILL 
Who explained how shortage of terminals constricts the growth of industry and of agriculture, 
and told of the billions of new investments required if the rate of national development is to 
be maintained 
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terminals, facilities, purchases, the widow 
and the orphan—acknowledged that to 


injure the railways would accomplish all 
that damage, and then yawned and forgot 
it—for the public believed that the rail- 
ways had never been very seriously hurt 
by regulation in the past and that a few 
more winters would probably find them 





GEORGE E. IDE 


President of the Home Life Insurance Company, who says: “Anything 
unfavorably the prosperity and extension of our railroads 
will ultimately be felt by the savers whose welfare is of vital importance 


which affects 
to the upbuilding of our nation” 


still doing business at the old stand. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission thought 
it and said it as late as July, 1914, when 
they bade the roads have a heart—though 
increased gross, they said, had not led 
them into the Promised Land, certain 
substitutes for raising the general rate 
level would. 

It was just that easy confidence that 
had to be broken down, and nobody could 
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do it by volume of tears or range of vo 
What was wanted was a Fact; and 
Fact arrived. That Fact was stated 
terms of political economy by a Har. 
professor, William Z. Ripley, long a stu: 

of transportation, now and again an ex; 

in that-subject for the government. | 
fessor Ripley started out with the stor 
an individual with a not 
common weakness who 
charged with the duty of 
making a list of household 
goods for purposes of aucti 
He began in the dining ro 
After about an hour he was 
found comfortably asleep, and 
on a block of paper at his 
side was the beginning of his 
inventory: 


1 decanter 
1 revolving rug. 


“What a revolving rug of 
circumstances we view now,” 
said Professor Ripley, “if we 
look back over the last ten 
years and consider the situa- 
tion of our American railroad 
companies! A decade ago 
there seemed almost no limit 
to their earning power; it 
seemed as if each ton which 
they carried, added to the ex- 
isting volume of their business, 
meant a larger proportion of 
profit. A decade ago an emi- 
nent New York financier de- 
scribed the transfer from one 
set of banks to another of 
the Louisville and Nashville 
by saying, ‘It is as easy as 
to wrap up a box of candy 
and sell it over the counter.’ 
Today [April, 1913] the St. 
Paul cannot sell 43 per cent 
bonds at par.” Less than ten years ago, 
he went on, it was the employees who 
were applying for arbitration and the rail- 
road managers distrusting it. ‘Today we 
find the railroad manager pleading for 
some kind of a tribunal which shall give 
a just determination of the wage disputes 
before them. Verily, the world has 
moved.” The speaker then passed briefly 
over the difficulty of applying intensive 
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momy to the general operations of the 
iilroad as can be done in a concentrated 

anufacturing plant. He told about a 

sung engineer who had preached efficiency 
leas picking up a couple of spikes and 

ying to the track foreman, ‘“‘Pat, you 

member what I told you about wasting 

ilroad iron.” To which Pat replied, 

B’gorrah, I niver forgot it for a minyoot; 
I've had three min out two days huntin’ 
for them spoikes!’ Reference was also 
made to another bar to the introduction of 

ientific management—the constant de- 
mand of the public for better service and 
facilities unproductive of revenue. ‘They 
demand,” he said, “‘better stations, aboli- 
tion of grade crossings and safety appli- 
In a thousand ways, by legislation 
or otherwise, it becomes necessary to bear 
in mind always that the railroad is a public 
servant, and that its first duty as a matter 
of public policy is to keep the public 
contented, rather than continually having 
an eye to the saving of the last penny in 
management.” 

For all these reasons it struck Professor 
Ripley that the results to be expected in 
the future from greater efficiency are 
bound to be limited. For a long time, he 
continued, it was supposed that relief 
would come from the steady increase in the 
volume of business. The most notable 
feature, he declared, from 1890 down to 
1910, was the way in which, with each 
increment of business, the profit per unit 
increased. “But,” he said, “‘since that 
time a new light has been shed upon this 
phenomenon.” It came first with the 
congestion of traffic of 1903 to 1905 in the 
Eastern States, and in 1906 to 1907 in the 
Western States. It had become increasing- 
ly apparent, said this economist, that the 
railways are an industry not subject fully 
and clearly to the law of what students 
call “increasing returns,” that is, a rising 
rate of profit as volume of business grows, 
but that the railroads are ‘‘subject to a 
certain cycle of expense; that the profit 
per unit goes on swelling with each incre- 
ment of business up to a certain point of 
saturation.” 

When two tracks, he cited for illustra- 
tion, are utilized to the full, when the size 
of cars and locomotives has reached the 
limit of supporting power of the bridges, 
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when it becomes necessary to make over 
the road from one end to the other, not 
piecemeal as a factory might do, then a 
new situation arises. This law, he pointed 
out, “means that our railways must have 
enough surplus income so that they may 
Save up against this time, so that when 
they reach the point of saturation they 
shall have that surplus income as a guaran- 
tee of their credit.” 

While his arguments had a _ general 
application, Professor Ripley applied them 





(Photo by Moffett, Chicago) 
FAIRFAX HARRISON 

President Southern Railway, believes that other than 

a railroad man must solve the railroad problem, but he 

says such a man must have all the lessons of history 

at hiscommand. He thinks the present President of 

the United States is equal to the occasion 


to the rate question, and said that in that 
connection the mental attitude of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as 
viewed by the railroads was a little bit 
like that of the pickaninny who said, 
““Mammy, what I gwine git fo’ Christmas?” 
“Don’ you-all worry, chile; you ain’t gwine 
git nuffin ef you-all b’have you’se’f.”’ 

The Fact was told statistically in an 
article in the Railway Age Gazette known 
to have been written by its editor, Samuel 
O. Dunn. The attitude of railway men 
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toward railway regulation, Mr. Dunn said, 
had been puzzling to many intelligent 
persons who knew that when the railways 
managed their own affairs the rates they 
made averaged in some cases lower and 
never much higher than now and that 
there was a progressive increase in the 
prosperity of the roads before the present 





SAMUEL REA 
President Pennsylvania Railroad, who would increase 
the number of Interstate Commerce Commissioners 
and select the additional members from men having 
experience in railroading and railroad finance, and 
men of broad business experience 


system of regulation was adopted. The 
question was asked: If the roads could 
prosper before, why cannot they now? 
Undertaking to answer this question, 
Mr. Dunn replied that the reason why 
railway men are justified in desiring 
changes in the policy of regulation is that 
that policy “is based on theories and 
principles drawn from the experience of 
the railways before effective regulation 
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was begun”’; whereas “‘largely by coi 
dence the course of developments sinc: 
present policy of regulation was ado; 
has been entirely different from wh 
was before.” 

The present policy, Mr. Dunn recour 
dates from August, 1906, when the | 
burn Act went into effect followed by n 
State legislation. Comparing the per od 
of seven years between that date 1 
June 30, 1913, with the seven years b 
June 30, 1906, it was seen that the for 
period was one of remarkable expansion 
with railway facilities built in advan: 
traffic, with no considerable advance 
railway wages, with a rapid growt! 
traffic but with facilities still 


excer 
the demands on them; so that « 
increase of traffic resulted in each 


being handled at a lower cost bot! 
property investment and in oper: 
expenses. In other words, the 
business was one of “‘increasing returt 
All conditions favored a substantial increase 
in the percentage of return on investment, 
and railway prosperity did increase to a 
marked degree. The system of rate r 
lation, federal, and state following 
assumed that the tendency of rates should 
be downward. But just at 1906 came a 
new cycle in railway development. T! 
autumn came the greatest congestion of 
traffic ever known. Tonnage had now 
caught up with and exceeded faciliti 
Business conditions and public opinion 
demanded investment of enormous 
of new capital in the railways to provide 
additional facilities, and large new inve 
ments were made. Labor began successful 
movements for increases in wages. 
rose faster, and beginning in 1907 traffic 
slowed down. 

Mr. Dunn believes that the result of 
other tendencies would have been that 
the railway businéss would have become 
one of decreasing returns even if the new 
policy of regulation had not been adopted 
and rates had remained unchanged. But 
the regulation of rates was generally down- 
ward. 

The Fact was backed up by W. H. 
Williams, third vice-president of the 
Delaware & Hudson road, who pointed 
out the higher rates of interest now offered 
by municipalities on securities of the high- 
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sums 


Taxes 
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character with regard to safety and 
increased amount of public utility 
| industrial offerings also on a high 
is of return. Legal restrictions, too, 
railroad securities in the. matter of 
mption from taxation as contrasted 
th state and municipal bonds, was cited 
in element. Mr. Williams also empha- 
d inability of the roads to issue further 
x lien obligations, as their existing 
es had been already fully covered by 
rtgages. 
\bsence of unincumbered railroad prop- 
y on which to issue mortgage bonds was 
erpreted before the Interstate Com- 
rce Commission by Walker D. Hines, 
iirman of the Santa Fe, and occupying 
e highest rank among railway lawyers. 
ere was, he thought, a general acqui- 
ence in the idea that there should be 
ifficient surplus to enable a railroad com- 
iny reasonably to tide over years of 
pression. This he thought, however, 
less important function of the surplus 
than a function growing out of the fact 
that railroads have to raise large sums to 
keep their properties abreast of the times 
and spend it long before they realize a 
return upon it. The railroad company, he 
explained, if it looks ahead and raises its 
money on economical terms, keeps in a 
position where it will not be embarrassed 
in time of financial depression by having 
to meet short term notes and will choose 
a time when money conditions are favorable 
and raise a large amount under those 
circumstances on long time obligations or 
by the issue of stock, so as to be protected 
against maturing obligations in a time of 
financial depression. If railroads do not 
raise when conditions are favorable con- 
siderable sums in addition to what they 
intend to spend at the very time, they will 
either have to let improvements go unmade 
which the public needs until a year or so 
later or will have to raise money under 
embarrassing conditions that may have a 
very serious effect when the obligations 
mature. Upon money so raised a return 
must be paid from the beginning. If, 
Mr. Hines pointed out, it is in the shape 
of bonds, it must pay interest, and if it is 
tock it must pay dividends, because 
nobody would buy stock and pay dollar 
for dollar for it unless he had every reason 
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to believe that he would get from the very 
outset a return upon that stock. 

Enlarged facilities when first constructed 
will be in excess of the traffic then offered. 
It may take several years for the traffic to 
grow to the new facilities created. It 
would be a hand-to-mouth policy for a 
road to try to figure merely to make its 
improvements so as to take care of possibly 
a year ahead. Hence, whenever a road 
raises money for capital improvements it 





(Photo by Moffett) 
SAMUEL O. DUNN 

Editor Railway Age Gazette, who says that the policy 
of regulation is based on theories and principles drawn 
from the experience of railways before effective reg- 
ulation was begun, whereas the course of development 
since the present policy of regulation was adopted 
has been entirely different 


is bound to figure on an ability to pay a 
return upon that money for a very con- 
siderable period, until the property bought 
with it becomes productive, perhaps two 
or three years or even longer, out of the 
earnings from its existing property. 

It is not a question primarily, with the 
railroad man: ‘Can I sell these bonds in 
the market?” but “Can I see the earnings 
with which to pay the interest on those 
bonds? Can I fairly ask investors to put 
their money into this property and can I 
fairly take the risk of bringing about a 
situation where I will not have the money 
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to pay the interest and where the credit 
of the company will be impaired and the 
investors’ equity will suffer?” 

Mr. Hines then came to the point re- 
ferred to by Mr. Williams of the Delaware 
& Hudson: The fact that past issues bring 
a good price throws no light on the ques- 
tion of whether we will have the additional 
earnings to carry future issues. Those 





WILLIAM C. VAN ANTWERP 
Prominent New York banker, who says: “The rail- 
ways of America are today praying for relief, literally 
on their knees. Without relief they will be on their 
backs, and when they are on their backs, there 
will be more trouble in this country than you and I 

can contemplate”’ 


securities have a high value because they 
are prior liens upon the property; no 
matter what happens to ordinary earnings 
they are reasonably safe. Generally speak- 
ing for the future the roads must do their 
financing with securities of an inferior sort. 
As to new lines the opportunity will be 
availed of to the fullest extent to issue 
first mortgage bonds. But most of the 
improvement that must come in this 
country is by way of increasing the capacity 
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and safety of existing lines. 


Those lines 
are practically covered by first-mortgage 
bonds which will not mature for many 


years. Railroads, generally speaking, w ill 
not have for many years these gilt-edge 
securities to offer. They must do their 
financing either with such bonds as are 
practically nothing more than promissory 
notes or with bonds convertible into stock 
or with stock itself, and into those th ngs 
the element of uncertainty enters far roore 
than it does into the value of the gilt-edge 
securities. 

The Fact made clear by these and other 
authorities accomplished the advance in 
rates. That decision, said Daniel Willard, 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, and chairman of the committee of 
railway executives which presented the 
rate case before the Commission, “‘should 
be encouraging to all who are interested 
in the proper industrial development of 
this country that the Commission has been 
willing to treat the question before it in a 
broad way.” By it, said George A. Post, 
a manufacturer of railway equipment, and 
president of the Railway Business Associa- 
tion, “railway regulation is lifted to a 
plane in which for its routine function it 
rectifies inconsistencies and improprieties 
more or less minute, but for a supervening 
and always present function rectifies from 
time to time the level of the whole regional 
rate structure. It is precisely this policy 
of regulation which it has been predicted 
could not be established in the United 
States.” 

What, then, is the larger problem which 
is yet to be solved? Cannot we go on 
raising rates whenever investors elevate 
the price of capital or labor the wage 
schedule? Mr. Post’s association replies: 
“rates cannot be advanced indefinitely. 
The rate level would eventually reach a 
point where the traffic would not move, 
and the higher rates would produce less 
revenue instead of more, while stunting the 
growth of industries and regions. Some- 
where in our system provision must be 
made to show every year the estimated 
revenue and the estimated expenditures, 
and bring about by definite co-operation 
a reconcilement of these accounts, with 
provision of surplus for the average road.” 

Wanted: a budget! A system of com- 
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paring in advance estimated revenues and 
estimated expenses and cutting accordingly 
osts due to government decrees. Mr. 
Hines, who has already been quoted, on 
another occasion laid down this rule: 
“Legislation restricting railroad net through 
ncreased operating expenses, or through 
increasing the capital invested, ought not 
to be had except upon the recommendation 
of the Commission which is charged with 
the responsibility in regard to rates.” 

Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the 
Southern Pacific, referring particularly to 
increased labor costs, made practically 
compulsory by arbitration, says: “The 
fifth and sixth members of the arbitration 
board should be named by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and should really 
be its representatives, so that awards of 
increased compensation to employees will 
inspire a sense of duty to make a reasonably 
synchronal increase in sources of revenue.” 

Other details dealt with by regulatory 
authorities in need of co-ordination are 
specified in a proposal made by Samuel 
Rea, president of the Pennsylvania, in an 
address before the Chamber of Commerce 
of New York week before Fairfax 
Harrison put the whole question up to 
President Wilson. Mr. Rea declared that 
Congress should refer to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for investigation 
and report “such legislation as affects 
wages, employees’ working hours and 
conditions, increased taxes, boiler inspec- 
tions, extra and unnecessary men on 
trains, non-compensatory mail and parcel 
post service, railroad valuation, improved 
stations, grade-crossing elimination and 
other matters which seriously affect rail- 
way revenues and expenses. Due weight 
to these heavy expenditures would thus 
be given in approving rate schedules.” 

It will be interesting to watch the recep- 
tion which greets that proposal. The first 
time the railway brotherhoods negotiated 
with the roads of a region all in one pro- 
ceeding, one of the arbitrators was E. E. 
Clark, a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It was made clear at 
the office of the Commission that the 
members of that body would look with 
disfavor upon-any future efforts to draw 
them into wage disputes. 

When this co-ordination of responsibility 
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had taken place at Washington there 
would still be the necessity of effecting 
like progress in each State and tying up 
together federal and State regulation. 
Mr. Rea possibly intends to cover this in 
urging that the power of the Interstate 





DANIEL WILLARD 
President Baltimore & Ohio, who 
Interstate Commerce Commission on its decision in 


compliments the 


the recent rate advance and says: “The decision 
should be encouraging to all who are interested in 
the proper industrial development of this country”’ 


Commerce Commission should be ‘“‘clearly 
extended to the control of all rates and 
practices which directly or remotely affect 
interstate commerce.’’ By the use of the 
word “clearly” Mr. Rea refers to the 
uncertainty of the present legal status. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
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in dealing with a State rate case arising 
in Minnesota held that if Congress should 
undertake to assume through the Commis- 
sion the authority to regulate State com- 
merce which affected interstate commerce 
such action would be constitutional, but 
that Congress in that case had not so acted. 
In the so-called Shreveport case the court 
held that Congress had delegated to the 





E. P. RIPLEY 
President of the Santa Fe Railroad, who suggests 
the establishment of railway “‘groups’’ somewhat 
after the manner of regional reserve banks—each 
group to be governed by a board of directors in 
which the government may be fully represented 


Commission power over a situation existing 
between Texas and Louisiana and upheld 
the intervention of the Commission. 
Many lawyers believe that the Commission 
can under the present statute wipe out a 
great part of the conflicts which are con- 
stantly arising between the federal and 
State authorities affecting railroads. Never- 
theless, following the Shreveport decision 
the Commission directed the Eastern rail- 
roads to charge for certain terminal 
services previously regarded as paid for by 
the through rate, and the State Commis- 
sions of Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio 
and others promptly forbade the roads to 
comply. This is what Mr. Rea refers to 
when he says that the interstate power 
should be “clearly” extended to state 
rates and practices. 
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Another very important phase of ol 
struction due to state action is the mi 
tiplicity of regulatory bodies to which 
railroad must go for sanction to iss\ 
securities. The New Haven Railroad fi 
thirty years issued stocks and bonds und 
a Connecticut charter although operati: 
in part in Massachusetts, before tl 
Massachusetts authorities, who had a: 
nually acquiesced by recording official! 
what had taken place, carried the matt: 
to the state court, which decided that th 
sanction of both states was necessary) 
This had the effect of vitiating the tit! 
to securities issued without Massachuset 
sanction and would have seriously affecte: 
the value of bonds held by savings bank 
if the Legislature had not after investig: 
tion passed a validating act. The New 
York Central system runs through New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michi 
gan, Illinois and Missouri. Many othe: 
lines are similarly situated. The lawyer 
and statisticians proceed from one stat 
to another, awaiting the convenience of th: 
various state Commissions. By the tim 
the process is completed it may very well 
be that the money market will hav: 
changed and the issue be difficult or im 
possible. It is now believed by a larg: 
number of railway and banking lawyer: 
that a form of federal statute can be drawn 
which will exclude state supervision over 
issue of securities of interstate railroads. 
If this were accomplished the roads would 
only have to appeal to one tribunal for 
sanction and to prepare their petition in 
only one way. 

Specific changes in existing federal law 
are advocated by President Rea. He 
would materially increase the number of 
Interstate Commerce Commissioners, se- 
lecting the additional members from men 
having experience in railroading and rail- 
road finance and ‘men of broad business 
experience.” Commissioners he would 
place ‘‘beyond political influence by a long 
tenure of office and with compensation 
sufficient to attract and retain men of the 
widest experience and greatest ability.” 
He would give the Commission power to 
prevent reduction of rates or to compel 
advances. He thinks: “The power to sus- 
pend rates without hearing should be 
limited to a period not exceeding sixty 
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lays. If after such hearing as could be 
readily had within this period, coupled 
with information already possessed by the 
Commission, the Commission could not 
ve satisfied that the increase proposed 
ught not to be made, the rate should 
vecome effective.” 

Rate-raising or rate-maintaining au- 
thority for the Commission not many 
months ago would hardly have been 
idvocated by shippers or their traffic 
representatives, and some of these were 
wont to predict that shippers generally 
never would consent. It is understood, 
however, that sentiment is growing among 
hippers, especially the traffic commis- 
ioners of individual industries and boards 
of trade who follow rate cases closely and 
o-operate with one another in handling 
them, that such power is necessary. 

George S. Patterson, General Solicitor 
of the Pennsylvania, shortly after Mr. 
Rea’s Chamber of Commerce speech, in 
a public address spoke of this measure as 
“protect the railroads against 
themselves.” 

He might have said “against one an- 
other.”” Where there are several compet- 
ing lines, as for instance between New 
York and Chicago—the New York Central, 
the Erie, the Delaware & Hudson-Erie, 
the Pennsylvania—the rate, having been 
fixed by the Commission, is uniform. 
Competition is a matter of time and service. 
If several of the competing lines in a 
region desired to raise the rate they would 
be prevented by the refusal of one line to 
join them, since the line with the lower 
rate would get all the business. A more 
complex situation exists where the com- 
petition is between producing centers, 
such as the sugar refineries at Brooklyn 
and New Orleans or between competing 
products, such as cane and beet. Here it 
would not be enough to persuade all the 
trunk lines between Brooklyn and Chicago 
to raise the rate; the lines between New 
Orleans and Chicago and the lines from 
the beet sugar states to Chicago must 
also co-operate; otherwise there would be 
a disturbance of the points of production. 
It would be a Pyrrhic victory for the 
Eastern trunk lines to raise the rate on 
Brooklyn sugar only to find that the 
Porto Rican raw material of which it 
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is made sailed into and was refined at 
New Orleans—particularly considering that 
sugar is from 30 per cent to 40 per cent, 
for instance, of the West-bound tonnage 
of the New York Central between New 
York and Chicago. 

What is proposed is that the Commis- 
sion shall have authority to compel any 
road or group of roads to raise rates when 
in the public interest. The point that 
escaped nearly everybody in the period 
when it was thought no rate could be too 
low was that the carriers would have to 





GEORGE A. POST 


President Railway Business Association, who says: 


“Rates cannot be advanced indefinitely." He thinks 

the rate level would eventually reach a point where 

the traffic would not move, and the higher rates would 

produce less revenue instead of more, while stunting 
the growth of industries and regions 


earn about so much money in order to 
operate properly and that if one class of 
traffic was carried at a rate unduly low 
the revenue thus lost would have to be 
made up by shippers and consumers of 
some other commodity. Very often the 
Commission in adjudicating regional rate 
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ALFRED H. SMITH 


t of the New York Central Railroad who, in commenting upon the increase granted by the Interstate 
umerce Commission, observes that the problem confronting the railroads, though not solved, has been 
lessened, and that the decision should promote general public confidence for the future 
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ituations desires to rectify an impropriety 

in the relation of rates as between producing 
ir jobbing centers and instructs the roads 
to bring in a schedule which will accom- 
plish that purpose and yet work no de- 
rease in total revenues. That is, some 
rates would come down and others go up. 
Power to advance rates would enable the 
‘ommission to compel instead of recom- 
mend this. 

Mr. Rea’s proposition that the period of 
rate suspension should be reduced to 
sixty days from the present limit—five 
months with extension of six months more 

may find support in the dissenting 
opinion of Chairman James S. Harlan 
in the 5 per cent advance case: “The 
power to suspend increases in rates pend- 
ing investigation is exercised, in my 
judgment, with unnecessary frequency, 
in view of the opportunity that shippers 
have of testing the reasonableness of in- 
creased rates upon formal complaint filed 
with the Commission; and in my judg- 
ment, Congress never intended-so free a 
use of it when the power to suspend was 
granted ta.us.”’ It was explicitly said in 
the hearings before committees of Con- 
gress when shippers were urging enactment 
of the power to suspend that the purpose 
was to prevent general rate advances over 
large territories. 

Very broad compromises between private 
ownership and public ownership are among 
the proposals advanced in conspicuous 
quarters. William W. Cook, general 
counsel of the Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Company, and of other corporations, advo- 
cates a holding company under a federal 
charter with ari authorized capitalization 
of twenty-five billions to take over all the 
railroads, guaranteeing 3 per cent dividends 
on such stock as might be sold to the public; 
the twenty-five original directors to be 
named for life by Congress in the charter. 
In 1914 Mr. Cook suggested that the 
regional bank plan might be applied with 
advantage to the railroad companies, with 
the same idea of a holding company, the 
regional companies to be the holders of 
the railroad stock. W.C. Van Antwerp, 
a New York banker, varies this pro- 
posal: “The railways must be given a 
federal charter and placed under the 
jurisdiction of an authority in which 
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business men, railway men and public- 
spirited citizens predominate to the exclu- 
sion of politicians.’”” He would divide the 
roads into geographical districts governed 
by boards. Regional groups are also the 
basis of a proposal recently advanced by 
E. P. Ripley, President of the Santa Fe. 
What Mr. Ripley evidently would aim 
to accomplish is the elimination of needless 
competition with the preservation of 
private initiative. ‘Suppose,’ he says, 
“‘the government should say to each of the 
lines serving certain territory: We will 
guarantee that your net earnings for the 
next five years shall not be less than the 
average for the last five, and you shall 
also be guaranteed 6 per cent on any 
additions and betterments which (with 
our consent) may be made on the property. 
In return we demand one or more seats on 
your Board and the power of absolute veto 
upon any act or proposed act which we 
consider deleterious to the community or 
otherwise improper.”’ Mr. Ripley suggests 
the establishment of railway “groups” 
somewhat after the manner of regional 
reserve banks—each group governed by a 
board of directors in which the government 
may be fully represented. “Suppose,” 
he goes on, “all unnecessary train service 
be dispensed with, all ticket and freight 
solicitors and their offices eliminated, with 
the consequent expense. Would not net 
earnings be at once improved and the 
guarantee of the government at once 
rendered safe? Would not the result be 
the immediate restoration of confidence? 
I do not belittle the difficulty of such an 
arrangement and I realize that everything 
would depend on the men selected for such 
control.” 


UCH is the extent and the complexity 

of the railroad problem which Fairfax 
Harrison puts up to Woodrow Wilson. 
What will the President do with it? At 
the dinner where Mr. Harrison made his 
speech a reporter for an evening paper, 
assigned to obtain an account which would 
not be stale if published in afternoon edi- 
tions next day, made an ingenious con- 
jecture. “Wilson told Harrison to say 
this,’ said he. He was assured that this 
was not so but still clung to his hypothesis: 
“‘Aren’t they good friends?” His informant 
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did not know. ‘“Isn’t Harrison’s brother 
Governor-General of the Philippines?” 
(which is of course true). Having, how- 
ever, been furnished with conclusive proof 
that the idea had not originated at the 
White House, the reporter acknowledged 
himself convinced. When Mr. Harrison 
was told of the incident he replied that he 
would’ be most happy to think that the 
idea had originated at the White House, 
but as a matter of fact he had never met 
President Wilson except on the single 
occasion when he accompanied Frank 
Trumbull and the other railway executives 
for their now celebrated conference. 
President Wilson in his speech accepting 
nomination for President declared that 
as then advised he did not feel sufficiently 
familiar with the question of banking and 
currency to express an opinion upon 
current proposals for legislation. He evi- 
dently went to it, as the boys say, for in 
the period of incubation of the Glass-Owen 
Act he expressed definite convictions and 
assumed aggressive leadership. It was 
said by the railway executives who visited 
the White House with their request for an 
appeal to the public that the one striking 
feature of the interview was the absence 
of any necessity that they explain to the 
President the main features of the financial 
situation. He appeared quite as intimate 
with it as they were. For these and other 
reasons there is a hope widespread among 
transportation people and others interested 
in the prosperity of the roads that a 
comprehensive railroad policy may be on 
the program for the Sixty-fourth Congress. 
The November elections of 1914 have 
served to increase substantially the element 
in Congress definitely solicitous for sta- 
bility of conditions as affecting industry, 
including transportation. One of these is 
Warren G. Harding, who was elected 


United States Senator in Ohio by about 
100,000 majority after having for a life- 
time as editor and party leader urged 
in season and out of season measures for 
the upbuilding of business. 


Senator-elect 





WANTED: A CONSTRUCTIVE PLAN 


Harding in an address delivered on th, 
same occasion when Fairfax Harrison ma 
his appeal to President Wilson, declar 
“The day of plundering financing | 
passed. I should like to proclaim, in t 
same breath, the passing of railroad ba: 
ing on the part of press and politicia: 
The drift is toward the sober, seco 
thought, and there is a realization t! 
these vital factors in making for profital 
production and general good fortune ; 
entitled to just treatment. Our probk 
is not of yesterday, it is of today and 1 
morrow.” Senator Harding in that spe 
made much of the thought that ‘“railw 
ought to be able to earn enough in the | 
years to be prepared to carry on tl 
vast improvements in the lean years wh 
inevitably come. This would tend 
better service in the days of the reviv 
and, meanwhile, the expenditure for bett: 
ments would relieve the general dulln 
of such conditions as we complain 
today. We ought,” he declared, “to 1 
the entire service under interstate co: 
trol.” 

“After the War” was the text of Jam 
J. Hill in an address delivered before t] 
St. Louis Business Men’s League la 
November. He concluded with one « 
those impressive passages with which that 
Nestor of the transportation craft delight 
to demonstrate his own possession o! 
adequate terminal facilities: 

“The railroad is the sap of the industrial 
tree. It is the speed regulator of industry 
It is the thermometer of credit. It: 
stability, its prosperity, its ability to con 
front with confidence a totally new era 
in the capitalistic and credit conditions 
of the world, must be protected and as 
sured. No duty devolving upon those 
who sit in the watch-tower of the world 
while nations sway and fall below them, 
studying how to guard ourselves against 
the galamities that their ambition and 
hate and faith in force threaten to send 
on us as well as on them, can take pre- 
cedence of this.” 
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Thomas G. Shearman «a 
His Natural T axation 


by C. B. Fillebrown 


AVING occasion to scan the latest 





volumes on political economy, 

the authorities of the Colleges 

and Universities of the United 
States and Canada, in order to note how 
much economic importance is therein at- 
tached to the taxation of land-values, I 
found myself confronted by more than one 
surprise. * 

1. Almost the only name connected 
by these writers with the reform as origi- 
nator and interpreter and commentator 
is that of Henry George. The chief and 
more numerous criticisms pertain not to 
the principles of a scientific taxation for 
which Henry George stood, but are cen- 
tered upon the gratuitous and fallacious 
charge that the burden of his message to 
the world was confiscation of property and 
the overturn of civilization. 

This way of handling the subject during 
the past thirty years has shown little gain 
for either professors or tax reform, and I 
have come to realize that this poverty of 
method amounts to an educational ab- 
normity if not deformity. 

2. I was surprised to note that in all 
these volumes no room was found for the 
name and dictum of Mr. Thomas G. 
Shearman, a man who in addition to his 
general reputation as an authority on 
whatever subject he touched, was a 
sounder, safer and more thorough student 
and expositor of the principles of taxation 
than any other person who has spoken 
from the single tax standpoint. Yet no 
economist appears to have made so much 


as a pretense of answering his argument. 
That his taxation work, which was the 
particular pride of his life, should have 
been unchronicled in the economic an- 
nals of his generation, seems almost 
incredible. And yet ‘‘mirabile dictu,” 
in eleven of the volumes of political 
economy that span the ceonomic firma- 
ment the name of Thomas G. Shearman 
is not indexed, while four have half a 
dozen references or citations, none of 
which deal with the principle of land 
values: taxation. This complete ignoring 
of a leading authority can be explained 
only upon the theory that his plan of tax 
reform is thought to be of no consequence. 

Under these circumstances I cannot 
forbear to make an earnest request of the 
professors that they will reopen the case, 
“In re Natural Taxation,” according to 
Thomas G. Shearman, and allow it to be 
reargued before a fresh bench and jury, 
thus giving him a fraction of the thirty 
years’ innings that have been accorded to 
Henry George. 

To extol the excellencies of Mr. Shear- 
man by no means implies the detraction 
from the achievements of Mr.George. In 
a dozen volumes of reform literature, re- 
splendent with illustration, Mr. George 
essayed, with his five main divisions and 
sixty-four sub-divisions, to sweep the whole 
field of political economy. He compassed 
the gamut of human emotions. He argued 
de novo for the abstract rights of man, 
equal, natural, original and inherent; and 
in support of his thesis he marshaled in 
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stately array the moral, philosophical and 
religious sentiments of mankind. 

Mr. Shearman was not a man of hob- 
bies. His taxation work he regarded as 
by far his best investment for the interest 
of his fellowmen. Here are his own words: 
“T do not estimate very highly the value 
of my own work in any direction, in busi- 
ness, in the church, or in public affairs. 
But I can see more substantial fruit of my 
efforts in the direction of a higher develop- 


Photo by Butler, New York 
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ment of humanity through the reform of 
taxation than in any other direction what- 
ever. Obscure as my work has been 

it has marked a channel in which an ever- 
swelling tide of human energy will flow. It 
has given a direction to the spirit of reform 
which will insure great results after 1 have 
left the work forever.” Ina single book, 
Natural Taxation, a volume of scientific, 
prose reasoning, he supplemented George’s 
eloquent exhibit with the cold and exact 
statement of an energizing, enacting- 


clause without which no reform can be 
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made operative. He set out to elaborate 
the special economic advantage of 
natural tax, and followed with wonder 
fully clear deductions as to its effects 
Mr. George made small pretence to cal 
culation of the volume of economic rent, 
and attempted little illustration of that 
feature of his subject. For himself he 
said: ‘“‘What I have endeavored to do is 
to establish general principles, trustin; 
to my readers to carry further their appli 
cation where this is needed.”’ Mr. Shear 
man, who wrote a dozen years later, and 
who revelled in their application, as well 
as in the principles themselves, labored 
with almost infinite pains to collect data 
and frame reliable estimates of the volum« 
of rents, such as have not been superseded, 
because no one been found with 
faculty and patience to bring these calcu 
lations down to date. Meantime events 
have very largely verified the proportion, 
and hence the substantial accuracy of his 
calculations. In view of his admitted thor 
oughness, we may be assured that his 
opinions deserve respect. He was a judge 
who could be trusted that complete evi 
dence and full consideration would precede 
his decision. 


has 


Economists, especially the professionals, 
sometimes have been sharply criticised 
for not enrolling themselves under the 
banner of Henry George. If such an 
enrolment meant a commitment simply 
to his tenet of the Single Tax, harmoniza- 
tion might not be despaired of, but if such 
an enrolment were to commit them by 
implication to others of his remaining 
sixty-three economic tenets, it is easy to 
see how their difficulties are multiplied 
many fold, a complication which in their 
frank opinion even the justice of the situ- 
ation does not demand. 

It is probably true that the main body 
of the professors do not agree with Mr. 
George in his general theory of production 
and distribution, while in “beating to- 
gether the ample field” of political econ- 
omy in the large, there would be the cer- 
tainty of collisions without number. Very 
many economists incline with favor to 
Henry George as to his land-value tax, 
but with the jealous reservation of differ- 
ing with him upon many of his other 
contentions. 
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One would naturally think that upon 
Mr. Shearman, with his one platform and 
me plank, the professors might unite 
without hazard to inherited dogma on the 
one hand, or risk of speculative heresy on 
the other. : 

Mr. Shearman, disregarding the vo- 
luminous moralizations (the basis of much 
obstructive argumentation even among 
those who do not differ), like Mr. George, 
buried his lance directly in the heart of 
the social problem. Without convoying 
his disciples through the wilderness of 
three or six thousand years of wandering 
thought, he reached the Henry George 
goal by a simple scientific route. 


[PERHAPS nothing could add more 
weight and dignity to the reasonable- 
ness of this humble petition than to recall 
something of the gifts and accomplish- 
ments of Shearman, the publicist, philan- 
thropist and religionist whose economic 
prestige it is sought to perpetuate. 

At the Memorial services in Plymouth 
Church his luminous characteristics were 
assembled in bold relief by various speak- 
ers. 

His pastor, Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, 
said of him that “out of a passionate love 
for his fellows he tried to turn the prin- 
ciples of Jesus Christ into the writings and 
practice of a great lawyer. ; . This 
great Church has had heroes—in Mr. 
Beecher, the greatest preacher of the love 
of God that the world has seen since the 
Christian era and in Mr. Shear- 
man another. . . One of the strongest, 
best and bravest men of his generation, 
that this country has produced. 
During the forty years of his career he 
appeared upon the platform over seven 
hundred times to urge the rights of the 
black man, the Indian, the Armenians, 
and the poor and despised of every city 
and nation.” 

Mr. Shearman was born November 25, 
1834, in Birmingham, England, of English 
parents. His father was a versatile man, 
in turn physician, writer and preacher. 
Denominationally a Baptist, he was a great 
student of the Bible, and a great reader 
and lover of Shakespeare. What education 
Mr. Shearman had was the work of a 
gifted mother, a teacher of practical ex- 
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cellence both abroad and at home. A 
copy of the New Testament is treasured 
in which he read at the age of four. 

Through lack of family fortune he was 
early thrown on his own resources, and, 
as Dr. Hillis continues, “mainly self-edu- 
cated and self-made, his intellect was 
hammered out upon the anvil of adversity. 

At twelve he was out in the world . 
for himself. At thirteen his school days 
ended forever. At fourteen he entered an 
office, where he received apprentice’s 
wages of one dollar for the first year and 
two dollars for the second. Fifteen 
years found him deliberately fashioning 
his English style uponaBunyan for sim® 
plicity, Baxter, for unity and orderly 
movement, and Macaulay for picturesque 
narration. At thirty-one he was 
identifying and tabulating out of his own 
unaided memory over seven hundred 
court cases. When in 1875 the great 
storm burst upon Mr. Beecher he urged 
his pastor to devote himself to his regular 
work, took all responsibility upon himself, 
practically retired from his law practice, 
and out of his own fortune anticipated all 
expenses for the great trial, until he had 
advanced over $70,000 of his own money, 
for which, however, he was afterwards re- 
imbursed.” Nothing could account for a 
personal devotion like this except the 
fact that Mr. Shearman believed in Mr. 
Beecher. Dr. Hillis, in cataloging Mr. 
Shearman’s gifts said: He had a strong 
intellect, great analytic skill, memory, 
sound judgment, fidelity to conviction, 
courage unyielding and all-conquering, 
frankness to friend and foe, moral earnest- 
ness, sympathy, enthusiasm, thoroughness 
and steadfastness that never was defeated. 
Although he had no diplomacy and little 
tact, he was great notwithstanding. 

Mr. Rossiter W. Raymond, superin- 
tendent of Plymouth Sunday School, gave 
two side glimpses of Mr. Shearman. One 
picture shows him on the way to a Ply- 
mouth Sunday School picnic, sitting on 
the deck of the steamer, himself childless, 
covered with children who hang on his 
shoulders and arms while he tells them 
fairy stories. The other at a Coney Island 
outing of the little ones in which he took 
part. ‘There he lies on the sands while 
they cover him like flies, and when they 
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want to wade in the water, and he is afraid 
to let them go in alone, the great lawyer, 
the friend of Henry Ward Beecher, the 
Political Economist, the Superintendent 
of Plymouth Sunday School, takes off his 
shoes and stockings, rolls up his trousers, 
and, clasping hands with a chain of merry 
boys and girls, wades out into the surf. 
Mr. Shearman’s love for the children, and 
the children’s love for him, tell the story 
of his real character.” According to Mr. 
Raymond, who was privileged to be the 
only layman intimately and constantly 
associated with the great lawyers who 
defended Mr. Beecher, “‘ All of these men 
gave their services at great pecuniary 
sacrifice, in aid of a righteous man un- 
justly accused.” Neither Mr. Shearman, 
who did more than all others, nor his 
partner, Mr. Sterling, who shared in the 
deprivation of his services at great sacri- 
fice to their general business, would ac- 
cept anything. To this testimony may 
be added that of an intimate co-worker: 
“His life taught a larger lesson, the les- 
son of constant and willing giving. I 
never knew a man who, on the whole, was 
so benevolent with his purse.” In a life 
abounding with ceaseless benefactions Mrs. 
Shearman, who survives him, is daily exe- 
cuting his will. 

Stephen V. White, deacon of Plymouth 
Church, a leading broker and later a 
member of Congress, then associated 
“very, very largely and very, very closely 
in business and in consultation with Mr. 
Shearman for thirty years,” bore this en- 
thusiastic testimony: “I consider his 
character and his career the most unique 
character and the most unique career of 
any man whom I ever knew, or of any man 
of whom I have read. By reason 
of his remarkable faculty for generaliza- 
tion and collaboration, he was enabled, 
in a few months to become a walking di- 
gest of the decisions and statutes of the 
State of New York. In 1857 Mr. Shear- 
man was appointed one of a committee 
to codify the statute laws of the State of 
New York. The Chairman, David Dud- 
ley Field, “lion of the bar of the city and 
of the country,” being too busy to give 
his personal attention to the work of the 
committee, arranged with Mr. Shearman 
to pay him $2,500 for what time he could 
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spare without neglect of his own clients, 
and inside of a year a report was sent to 
the Legislature by this commission, in a 
book of forms embracing 273 pages in 
which every stroke of the pen was made 
by this young man not eighteen months 
in the practice of the law. In eight 
years from that time he was a partner 
with David Dudley Field with one-third 
interest in the immense business of that 
firm.” Of Mr. Field it has been said 
“He was a giant physically and intellec 
ually. He never knew fear. He was not 
small in any respect. He resorted to no 
legal tricks for his success. The success 
of the firm of Field and Shearman was 
due as much to their correct knowledge 
of the code of procedure as to intimate 
or deep knowledge of the principles of the 
law itself. No firm in the City of New York 
was ever abused by bar or press as much 
as that of Field and Shearman. Most of 
the points, however, on which Mr. Field 
was at times severely criticised by his 
brother lawyers were to the great credit of 
Mr. Field and of Field and Shearman sub- 
sequently sustained by the highest Court 
in the State.” 


- eminent contemporary once wrote of 
Mr.Shearman: “I have always thought 
that he had the greatest intellect of any 
man of his generation at the bar, but it 
was Mr. Field who gave Mr. Shearman 
the opportunity to bring out all that was 
within him, and, without such opportunity 
—which was exceptional, Mr. Shearman 
would never have been known except as 
an author. That, after all, gives more 
fame than any honor won at the bar, for 
books live after men die; and the reason 
why Mr. Field will be known, when all 
the lawyers of his own and preceding gen- 
erations in the United States are forgot- 
ten, is because of the innovation he 
brought about by the introduction of his 
Codes, the object of forty years of diligent 
pursuit. In that respect he was like 
Justinian.” 

It speaks for itself that Mr. Shearman 
at thirty-five should have commended 
himself to intimate relations with a man 
who was the father of a world-wide re- 
formed “Common Law procedure,” who 
with one brother, Cyrus W., father of the 
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Atlantic Cable, and another, Stephen J., 
thirty-four years Chief Justice of the 
United States, formed the celebrated 
Field triad. His firm being at that time 
(1869) the attorneys for the Erie Rail- 
road, its officers bargained with them to 
have Mr. Shearman come and sit in an 
anteroom of their office simply for con- 
sultation at twenty-five thousand dollars 
for his year’s salary. Succeeding the 
Black Friday, September 24th of the same 
year, various suits had been brought in 
the Courts, involving more than fifty 
million dollars. Shearman and Sterling,* 
who had succeeded to Field and Shearman, 
were retained to defend them, and the law 
and facts were decided as Mr. Shearman 
contended that they should be. . . Be- 
fore he had been four years at the bar, in 
connection with Mr. Tillinghast, Mr. 
Shearman had printed and published a 
treatise on pleadings and practice in the 
State of New York, which was a work in 
two volumes, aggregating more than one 
thousand pages, and the second volume 
was entirely his own work. In connection 
with Mr. Redfield, a few years later, he 
published an elementary treatise on the 
“Law of Negligence,” which has run 
through more editions, as we understand, 
than any other elementary work pub- 
lished in this country in this generation. 
Mr. Shearman would draw and execute 
contracts involving the largest amounts 
of property and money of any man that 
has stood at the American bar in this gen- 
eration and then come home to Brook- 
lyn to this “prayer-meeting” and speak 
words of consolation to those who were 
afflicted and suffering; to take his place in 
the Sunday School and Sunday School 
teachers’ meeting, to give kindly cheer to 
those with whom he came in contact.” 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, Beecher’s successor 
in the Plymouth pulpit, said of Mr. Shear- 
man: “He was by profession a lawyer, by 
temperament and nature he was a re- 
former. He watched the welfare 
of the poor and suffering, the outcast and 
the unfortunate, and he studied how to 
relieve them. This it was that made him 
interested in labor organizations, that 
made him a single tax man, and a civic 


*The Sherman and Sterling of today at 55 Wall 
Street, New York City. 
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and municipal reformer. He gave a large 
measure of his life, and brought all his 
energy to problems that touched the lives 
of others, and did not touch his own.” 

Edward M. Shepard said: “I declare of 
Thomas G. Shearman that few men of our 
land, or of our time, have nearly ap- 
proached him in zeal for the rights of the 
plain people, as against the craft and 
strength of the more powerful.” 


eS of general interest to all 
real students, but especially to those of 
the law, is found in the critical analysis 
of a fellow-craftsman, a partner for some 
years previous to his connection with David 
Dudley Field, Mr. Amasa J. Redfield, who 
wrote of Mr. Shearman: “His mind was 
pervaded by ‘an original, intrinsic equity.’ 
; If a particular judgment had 
wrought an injustice he instinctively 
questioned or peremptorily denied its 
authority to control in any other cases; 
however eminent the court which pro- 
nounced it. As he conceived it, the aim of 
law is to accomplish the ends of justice, 
or, as put by Burke, ‘there are two, and 
only two, foundations of law—equity and 
utility.’ He was never dismayed by 
a multitude of cases bearing upon a given 
point of law, however various their par- 
ticular facts, or apparently irreconcilable 
their several judgments with each other; 
he seemed to have an intuitive perception 
of the real principle at the bottom of the 
whole mass of adjudications, and brought 
it forth to the light, in a single compre- 
hensive statement, marvelously brief and 
clear. At the same time, as I have had 
many opportunities of observing, his pre- 
cise and logical habit of mind tended al- 
ways to moderation of statement and the 
avoidance of excessive generalization. . . 
He had a faculty of instantly catching 
sight of an important point of any narra- 
tive or argument,—or the absence of any 
—on each page of a book as he rapidly 
turned leaf after leaf. He seems to have 
had Macaulay’s knack of never reading 
the lines of a printed page, but took in the 
whole of it at one sweep of the eye from 
top to bottom, discovering at once whether 
it was worth a more careful perusal. . 
In him the-man was greater than the 
lawyer. His professional obligations were 
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many and insistent, but such were the 
sincerity of his sympathy and his large 
view of things, that he never lacked the 
time or the grace to step aside to help a 
friend,* or the will to devote his powers, 
without a suggestion of personal advan- 
tage, to the promotion of every civic and 
civilizing endeavor.” 

Mr. Shearman left an estate not far ex- 
ceeding three hundred thousand dollars. 
It would have been much larger had it not 


~ #In view lew of the foregoing tributes, the writer trusts 
that he does not violate the proprieties when he be- 
trays an ambition to couple his name in ever so humble 
a way with that of a man whose life was so full of 
laudable accomplishments, by inserting here a quo- 
tation from the Ty correspondence of Mr. Shear- 
man who been speaker of the evening at four of 
the series of penguets then being given by the Massa- 
chusetts Sin _ Tax League. On his last vacation he 
wrote from Geneva to a favorite Sunday School pupil, 
now Mrs. C. J. Northrop: ‘In all times it has been the 
misfortune of reforms that some of their advocates 
have made it impossible for others to do any effective 
work for them for considerable periods. At this 
time the professed friends of every reform, in which 

am much interested, have insisted upon mixing it 
with retrograde movements or have adopted a policy 
- of bitterness and vituperation or have thrown it en- 
tirely overboard. There is no one left, except Mr. 
Fillebrown, with whom I can co-operate. have 
told him that I will do anything for and with him that 
a New Yorker can do for a Bostonian.” 
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been for the charity he was constantly 
dispensing. Although his business was 
domiciled in Wall Street he was not a 
speculator. The size of his estate was not 
the result of real estate transactions but of 
his savings from income. It was not due 
to especially large fees. Those that he re- 
ceived were moderate. He did a great 
deal of professional work without any 
charge whatever, from sentiment for the 
unfortunate or as a charity. He had an 
exceedingly keen mind, and an excep- 
tionally retentive memory, and to these 
two splendid qualities he was, to a most 
extraordinary degree, indebted for his 
success. 

The confessed purpose of the foregoing 
paper is to kindle a new interest in th 
personality of a man great in his own order, 
and it is thought to be worth while thus to 
recall attention to his own delineation, in 
in his own book, of taxation as a science, 
together with his prediction of what better 
ments it may be expected to work in th 
line of social welfare. 


THE CROSS 
By ANNA SPENCER TWITCHELL 


| SLEPT, and with a dream my Fate did show 
A mighty cross for me alone to bear, 
And cringing in my fear before it there, 


“Alas!” I cried, “ 


its weight will bear me low, 








So frail and human am I, and so weak— 
Oh, lift it from me, Thou! in mercy, speak!’ 
“So be it,”’ cried a voice, “so be it. Go.” 


So sped on swift and silent feet the years 

That brought the daily cares and toil and fret, 
Filled with the sound of laughter, drip of tears, 

And self-denials to be bravely met. 
And that far dream through all the changes wrought, 
Was quite forgotten till a midnight brought 

It.me again. I saw the cross before 


My wondering eyes, a voice spoke, saying, 
Behold the load of little cares you bore 


“Le, 


So lightly all the years and did not know!” 
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For Mother's “Sake 


by 
Dr. Russell Kelso Carter 


Author of ‘““My Boy Charlie,” “Sir Abraham Greatheart,” etc 





Editor’s Note.— You will feel something of a holy hush in your heart when you 

have read this story. Unless we are very much mistaken you will want to help 

somebody to lift somebody who has fallen by the way, to comfort some broken heart. 

But Dr. Carter’s muse is versatile. Our readers have seen he can touch the sense 

of humor, he can appeal to the highest moral sense, and he can touch the heart to 

its depths. Next time he will give us the first of an original detective series. It will 
be interesting. 





HE Doctor stood at the foot of the 
bed, and gazed steadily at the old, 
white, pinched face on the pillow. 
The wavy gray hair over the 

broad forehead was crumpled and awry; 
the cheek, traced by the hand of Time, was 
very pale; the breath was short and some- 
what difficult. But the faded blue eyes 
were raised to his, and the dry lips with an 
effort spoke the words, “My son!” 

The Doctor moved round to the bedside 
and took the semi-transparent hand in his. 
The pulse was feeble, irregular, erratic. 
His trained senses noted the coldness of 
the flesh, though the room was warm. 
“Sub-normal, ” he muttered to himself, 
with a slight shaké of the head. There was 
considerable nausea at times, but no serious 
pain, only slight aching in chest and back. 
But the Doctor’s face was serious. He was 
thinking of the years, well up towards 
ninety, that she had lived, lived in almost 
continuous health, it is true, but—‘The 
end must come sometime,” he mentally 
commented. ‘Yes, it must come.” 

Every half hour or oftener the Doctor 
came into the room, and, as the morning 
passed into afternoon, each time he 
remained longer. The coldness of the 


flesh continued; though the nausea some- 
what abated, the heart failed to respond to 
the strychnine, whose use was so plainly 
indicated. The Doctor’s face grew more 
serious, and his gaze seldom wandered 
from the face tossing upon the pillow. The 
restlessness increased. Now and then the 
patient mentioned a slight pain in the 
chest when she tried to speak. 

As the afternoon was closing, the Doc- 
tor’s quick ear caught a sound from the 
adjoining room. Instantly he stepped to 
the door, bent his head, and listened. 
Presently the sound was repeated; there 
could be no mistake—a faint, hoarse 
wheeze in the breathing. The Doctor’s 
lips were tightly compressed. He felt the 
cold hand once more. The pulse had 
not improved. Going to the phone down- 
stairs, the Doctor called a medical friend. 
Then he walked the floor and waited 
impatiently. An hour passed; still the 
physician did not come. A half hour, and 
the chug of his motor-car was heard out- 
side. In a few minutes the two stood by 
the bed, the brief history of the case was 
given in a few carefully selected technical 
words. Then the consulting physician 
bent over the patient, who greeted him 
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with a smile and a few spoken words, and 
proceeded with his examination. Presently 
the two men withdrew to the next room. 
The Doctor looked into his friend’s eyes. 

“Tubular breathing, Doctor,” said his 
friend. 

“Yes, I heard the wheeze an hour or so 
ago.” 

“Sub-normal temperature, without try- 
ing the thermometer.” 

“Yes; no doubt of it.” 

“Senile pneumonia.” 

The Doctor raised his brows deprecat- 
ingly. “No chill; no fever; sub-normal?” 
he said half inquiringly. 

“Yes, but you know these old people 
can have all that.” 

“Yes; you are right,” replied the Doctor, 
stepping where he could see through the 
door into the sickroom. 

The medical friend administered the first 
hypodermic injection of powerful heart stim- 
ulants— nitroglycerine, digitalin, strych- 
nine. “It is all we can do,” he said. “If 
we can hold the heart up.” 

“If we can,” said the Doctor, swallowing 
hard and compressing his lips. 

“Give her another hypodermic in three 
hours, and another in three more. I will 
come back in the morning.” 


8 kos friend passed out. The Doctor 
stood gazing from the window at a 
row of electric lights in the distance. 

“In the morning!” he said slowly. 

The patient tossed restlessly, frequently 
speaking of a desire to sleep. The breath- 
ing became stertorous, with a somewhat 
labored lifting of the chest at each inspira- 
tion, the sure indication that the inflamma- 
tory conditions were spreading and the 
working portion of the lungs contracting. 
The Doctor prayed silently: 

“QO God, let her sleep and waken in the 
Kingdom.” 

The patient called him to her side. He 
knelt and took one wasted hand in his. 
Another injection had been given, but the 
pulse did not improve. He moistened the 
dry lips with a little water. Presently she 
said: “I think I will go to sleep now.” He 
waited, listening. “Send for your sisters 
in the morning. I never was so sick. Will 
you send for them?” 

“Yes, mother, I will send.” 
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“One of them can have the east room; 
can she not? And the other, she can sleep 
with me.” 

The Doctor smiled strangely. He thought 
“Still planning for each one—the old, old 
mother instinct, down to”’—even hi: 
thought hesitated. Then he mentally 
added—“‘to the end.” Aloud he said: 

“Yes, mother; anyway you wish.” 

“Can Anne stay with me all night?” 
(The nurse of whom she was very fond). 

“Yes, mother; she can stay. We will 
all be with you.” 

“You have all been so kind,” she said, 
feebly. “Oh, I wish I could sleep. 
so tired.” 

“T think you will sleep now, mother,” 
the Doctor said, assuringly. But inwardly 
he prayed again: 

“Let her sleep, and waken in the King- 
dom.” 

When the next injection was adminis- 
tered the sleeper only stirred slightly, and 
muttered a few words. An hour later the 
restless tossing had ceased; only the 
regular loud breathing and the lifting of 
the chest continued. Four hours went by, 
and there was no change, only the figure 
in the bed seemed smaller and shrunken. 
A great pity sprang up in the Doctor’s 
heart. The powerful will, that had sustained 
her so many years, was broken at last. 

Toward morning some restlessness re- 
turned. The head tossed from side to side. 
Occasionally the heavy eyelids seemed 
trying to lift. The Doctor kneeled by the 
bed and took one hand in his. The pulse 
was very weak, but the restlessness grew 
more marked. Twice the Doctor called, 
distinctly, “Mother!” And each time the 
head turned toward him, and the heavy 
lids lifted slightly. 

“T almost believe she will regain con- 
sciousness,” he said. But the restlessness 
passed, the figure settled down further in 
the bed; only the heavy breathing con- 
tinued. The Doctor left the room for a 
few moments. Suddenly he was called 
anxiously. As he entered the doorway his 
eye read instantly the message. A quick 


I am 


flush had been succeeded by deathly 
pallor. The form was rigid; the teeth set. 
In a moment he was on his knees beside 
the bed, his arms about the loved one. 
He knew the last agony had come; but was 
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instantly grateful because it was not 
sensible to the patient. 

The voice of his wife was heard: 

“Darling, your mother is going away 
from you.” 

The agony caught him through all his 
being. But only once he cried, hoarsely, 
the one word: 

“Mother!” 

But he knew she did not hear. The wife’s 
tender hand wiped away the raining tears 
from his eyes, as with one arm about the 
dear form, with the other hand he felt for 
the flickering pulse. A little burst of red 
came from the closed lips, and he knew it 
was the end. J ry sobs shook him to his 
heart, but his hold did not relax till the last 
feeble flutter of the pulse had gone. 

It was morning. The daylight streamed 
in at the window. The Doctor stood with 
his wife beside him, and gazed at the quiet 
face, now so strangely smoothed out with 
no trace of pain. It was wonderful. The 
hands of Time seemed set far back. Peace 
and rest spread their white wings from 
either side, till, like the Cherubim, they 
covered the mercy seat. 

“She has slept and wakened in the King- 
dom,” the Doctor said. 

II 

The morning paper lay upon the Doctor’s 
desk. He picked it up and glanced idly 
over the news items. Presently his eye 
caught a special heading, and his interest 
awoke. He read: 


HE TURNED THIEF TO HELP DYING MOTHER 


To provide funds to bring his dying mother 
from Mt. Alto Sanitarium and gratify her 
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oft-expressed wish to meet death in the home 
of her sister in Philadelphia, Granville Smith, 
twenty-four years old, a driver for a Market 
Street department store, stole twenty-four 
dollars from his employers two weeks ago. 
With this money Smith carried out his pur- 
pose to remove his mother to Philadelphia. 
Then he went to the home of special police- 
man Bennett and surrendered himself... . 

His mother’s illness increased the burden 
of responsibilities borne upon his shoulders, 
and of late he has been harassed by creditors 
seeking payment of overdue bills. Three 
weeks ago he received word that there was 
absolutely no hope of his mother’s recovery, 
and simultaneously came a letter from her, 
saying her only desire was to die in Phila- 
delphia where she was born. Granville 
determined to risk all to gratify this dying 
request of the mother whose teachings had 
instilled in him an abhorrance of dishonesty. 

His mother is now waiting for death in 
the place where she desires to die. In the 
Night Court Magistrate McFarland, to 
whom Smith admitted his guilt, offering no 
excuse, held the young man in $600 bail for 
court. 


The Doctor rose and caught at his throat 
with a gulp. Then he shook himself and 
walked across the room and back. Sitting 
down he swung his typewriter into place, 
and wrote this letter: 


MAGISTRATE MCFARLAND, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Sir:— 

If the newspaper reports of Granville 
Smith’s stealing to bring his dying mother 
to Philadelphia are correct, please let me 
know if paying his small debt will set him 
free. Otherwise, advise me how it can be 
accomplished. If more money is needed 
somebody will help me furnish it, I am sure. 
My dear old mother just died in my arms. 
I want to help that Smith. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD LEIGHTON, M.D. 














The reproduction of one of the most notable of the ‘Old Masters’’ is 
intensely interesting when the fact is considered that this is the work 
of centuries ago and has the perfect touch of the artist’s brush and is 
unexcelled in modern art with all its colors and pigments enduring 
for hundreds of years, while literature and music and all else changes 
—art endures. The world of the ‘Old Masters’’ never seems to pall 
in interest, and as generations come and go the love of the artistic is 
aroused 
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Art in American Homes 


Oy 
Elliot A.. Haaseman 






Editor’s Note-—A series of interesting and popular articles on Fine Art, covering the 
Old and Modern Masters, will appear in the National Magazine each month, introducing 
the splendid work of The National Educational Art League of Boston. These articles 
will be written by Elliot A. Haaseman, who has been prominently and intimately asso- 
ciated with patrons of Fine Art for many years. Mr. Haaseman is a director of The 
National Educational Art League, and will invite correspondence and discuss through 
the pages of the National, subjects concerning the development of an interest in and a 
knowledge of Fine Art in American homes and schools. Membership in The National 
Educational Art League is open to all National Magazine subscribers who are interested 
in a renaissance of the Old Masters, and carries with it the opportunity to secure the 
valuable copies put out by the League for their own home or school. 





CHARACTERISTIC remark 
made by people visiting the art 
galleries as they leisurely pass 
the canvases on the wall often 

becomes parrot-like with its constant 

repetition. “How perfectly cliarming!” 

“How wonderful!” are expressive senti- 

ments, yet they sound hollow and mean- 

ingless when the visitors deliberately walk 
right on, never stopping for even a moment 
to view the picture they have reference to. 

I have heard such exclamations about a 

Rubens, for instance, without even a hesi- 

tation in the step. Did they really ap- 

preciate what Rubens was telling them on 
his canvas? Did they know why his fol- 
lowers and lovers considered him a great 
master? Personally, I doubt this very 
much, for in order to really appreciate 
any painting, etching or other work of fine 
art, one must devote time and study to it, 

sit in front of it and take it as one would a 

book, carefully reading line for line so as 

to get the full meaning of the author’s 
idea or the essence of his rhetoric. 
The wonderful copies of “Old Masters” 
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now being put out by the NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE in connection with the National 
Educational Art League makes such a 
study possible in the quiet surroundings 
of the home or school, far removed from 
the fatigue of sight-seeing or the pressure 
of limited time. 

A painting cannot be judged at a glance. 
One may get a general idea, but rarely a 
detailed impression, for the student has 
not familiarized himself with the intricacy 
of the master’s art. For example, The 
Horse Fair, by Rosa Bonheur—tells at one 
glance it’s story. A number of beautiful 
horses, well groomed, well fed, and in. 
every way perfect, being led to the Fair 
to compete for a prize. But does this give 
us any definition of the art of this painting? 
Why are these horses so beautiful? Why 
do they possess life and action, and how 
did this painter achieve her results so 
well? It is her careful study of horses, her 
boundless ambition to paint horses such 
as have never been painted before that 
grips us. It is her individual method, 
blended tones, and the handling of lights 
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THE GIRL AT THE WINDOW, BY REMBRANDT 
Copies of this painting were distributed to club members last month. The story of the painting and artist 
appeared in the February issue. Are you getting this series for your own home? 


and colors that puts the life and action 
into her wonderful animals. Like Dickens, 
in the portrayal_of Martin Chuzzlewit or 
Oliver Twist, she leaves little to our 
imagination for we may read every detail 
of the picture. 

But take Corot’s Dance of the Nymphs. 
At first glance one sees only a beautiful 
landscape, dreamy, and {poetic, with the 
nymphs dancing in the foreground. Ow- 
ing to the fact that Corot was an ideal and 


poetic painter, he requires {imaginative 
study. Our attention being‘ attracted by 
his freshnessYof color, his,ideal composi- 
tion, his tender touch, we begin to com- 
prehend what this poem is that he has 
put upon his canvas. There is just as 
great a difference between a painting by 
Corot and those of his contemporaries, 
as there is between Wagner’s Walktire and 
a Nocturne by Chopin. Therein lies the 
fascinating study of art. 
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The one “Old Master” which has been 
studied more,¥ perhaps, than any other 
painting in the world is the “Mona Lisa,” 
by Da Vinci, copies of which are being 
offered to members of the National Edu- 
cational Art League this month. 

A great mystery predominates the pic- 
ture. No matter how often one walks 
away to look at other paintings one is 
drawn back to it again by its weird fascina- 
tion. Its mysterious smile has held the 
attention of the world for ages and every 
one that has looked at the “‘Mona Lisa,” 
has a different opinion as to the meaning 
of the smile. This gives the painting its 
great fame as an unsolvable riddle of 
expression. To some the expression of the 
whole face gives a sort of classical leer to 
the picture, to others it is nothing short 
of idealistic. Which? But the wonderful 
lips speak no answer. Still another won- 
derful feature of this painting is the hands, 
most marvelously and masterfully modelled 
and drawn, resting with ease and grace, 
gently folded in her lap. The rough back- 
ground, incongruous and striking, defies 
analysis and the tone values are almost 


beyond expression. 

It is said that when “Mona Lisa” sat 
for this portrait, Da Vinci surrounded her 
with music and laughter for fear that the 
long tedious sittings would wear on her 


and make her tired and melancholy, 
thereby losing that smile with the up- 
turned corners of the mouth that he suc- 
ceeded in getting. 

The “Mona Lisa” was started in the 
year 1500, and biographers claim that it 
took Da Vinci four years to finish it. The 
portrait is that of Madonna Lisa, third 
wife of Francesco De Giaconda, and it is 
very often called La Giaconda. A few 
years after it was completed, it’ was pur- 
chased by Francis I, King of France, for 
the surh of 4,000 gold crowns ($2,500). 
In 1625 Louis XIII wanted to present it 
to the Duke of Buckingham when the 
latter came to solicit the hand of the 
King’s sister, Henrietta Maria, for Charles 
I, but he was prevented by remonstrances 
of those who considered that to do so 
would be to part with the finest painting 
in the entire kingdom. For many years 
it hung in Fontainebleau, but was finally 
removed to the Louvre in Paris. 
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In July, 1911, this masterpiece was 
stolen from the Louvre by a fanatic, who 
removed it from its frame and carried it 
out under his coat unseen by any of the 
guards. It caused so great an excitement 
that papers all over the world printed 
column after column about it. At one time 
a rumor had it that it was in New York 
City, but this was not the case. Following 
months of search, a reward was offered to 
the amount of $100,000, and after two 
years it was discovered by an antique 
dealer in Florence. The thief was caught 
and sentenced to several years imprison- 
ment, and the painting returned to the 
Louvre in Paris. The man who stole the 
“Mona Lisa” claimed that he did not do 
so in order to obtain money, but that its 
charm had fastened itself upon him and 
he could not live without it. 


HE critics of the world have time and 

time again expressed doubt whether 
the smile of the “Mona Lisa” can ever be 
defined. Da. Vinci, himself, was never 
satisfied that the painting was really fin- 
ished. It baffled him as much as it has 
the students of later years. 

Leonardo Da Vinci was born the same 
year that Columbus discovered America, 
in the year 1492, at Anchiano, a small 
village near Florence, Italy. His father, 
Pierre Da Vinci, was a notary whose 
family had for five centuries followed the 
profession of law. In the year 1470 he 
entered the studio of Verrochio, having 
previous to this shown great interest and 
talent in drawing and modeling. As 
soon as 1472, he was made a member of 
the Company of Painters of Florence. 
Not only was this great genius a painter of 
renown, but a sculptor, an architect, a 
mathematician and a musician, as well. 
In the year 1480 he was very much sought 
for decorating the churches and palaces 
in Italy. He was constantly traveling 
over the country and it was about this 
time that he executed his greatest master- 
piece in the San Marie della Grazie in 
Milan, known as “The Last Supper.” 
This painting is still on the walls of the 
Refectory, but in very badly damaged 
condition, owing to the fact that during 
the time of the war of Napoleon this 
Refectory was turned into a stable, and 
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was very much abused by the soldiers at the 
time. Several attempts have been made to 
restore this painting but all without avail. 
Many tributes in prose and verse have 
been written about the ‘Mona Lisa,” but 
that of Dr. J. D. Logan of London is one 
of the best of its kind. 
“Alluring, antique image, potent now 
As in the days when thy first regency 
Compelled a wistful world to gaze on thee, 
What boots thy master’s art thus to endow 


THE BATTLE 


Those folded hands, this smile, those eyes 
and brow, 

With their elusive mystery, 

Which Leonardo wrought in Italy 

For Mona Lisa long ago? Art thou 

A sybil, or a sphinx, with naught to tell, 

Or Lady Beauty, whose eyes reflect the 
gleams 

From starriest spheres? Nay,*nay, we know 
thee well, 

Thou art that Ideal which ever haunts our 
dreams— 

Truth unattained and unattainable. 


Next month will appear the story and illustration 
of the painting of **Charles I by Van Dyke 





THE BATTLE 
By BENNETT CHAPPLE 


= air is rent with dying shriek, 

And agonizing groan 

As foe meets foe in War’s dark day, 
And hearts are turned to stone. 

For love of country and of home, 
For Kaiser, Czar or King 

Men wade in human slaughter 
And they battle as they sing. 

They charge the reeky trenches where 
Awaits the stoic foe, 

To stab at hearts that pulse with life— 
Keep stabbing as they go. 

With iron nerves they struggle on— 
Eyes glazed with fiendish glee— 

To perish in the vortex of 
War’s dark and bloody sea. 

They fight while breath remains to fight, 
To conquer, do or die, 

Theirs but to kill or else be killed, 
They ask no reason why. 

They hear naught but the battle din 
Above the blood-soaked sod, 

Nor trouble aught to ask themselves 
Is there a living God? 
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The Panama-Pacific Exposition 


“A WORLD EPITOME” 


by Hamilton Wright 


HE Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition is the first of the 
great world’s expositions to cele- 
brate a contemporaneous event 

and it is quite probable that it will be the 
last of the universal expositions to be held 
within the present generation. 

Readers of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE who 
have followed with interest the progress of 
the exposition since its inception will be 
still more interested in learning what effect, 
if any, the present cataclysm in Europe has 
had upon the forthcoming celebration. 
As a beginning it may be stated that the 
war has caused none of the nations to 
withdraw their participation, that since 
the outbreak of the war the number of con- 
ventions voting to meet in San Francisco 
has increased at a greater proportionate 
rate than before, and that the applications 
for exhibit space have been unprece- 
dented in their volume. As to attendance, 
—a canvass of all the railroads and tourist 
agencies in the United States and Canada 
predicates the greatest travel movement 
in the history of the United States 
especially for the vacation months of 1915. 

The official opening of the exposition 
at this writing, more than bears out the 
predictions given above. Consignments of 
exhibits from many foreign countries had 
reached San Francisco in ample time for 
the opening. Whole shiploads and train- 
loads of costly displays were unloaded at 
that port. Vast consignments of costly 
and beautiful articles arrived almost daily, 
and the exhibits alone give assurance that 


the exposition will stand unrivaled in its 
magnitude, splendor, and interest. The 
value of some of the individual installations 
of exhibits will reach one million dollars, 
while the variety and extent of the displays 
made by the participating nations may be 
inferred from the fact that the governments 
of China and Japan sent thoroughly 
organized commissions through every prov- 
ince collecting the choicest products and 
from these first collections the best exhibits 
were then re-selected. The same care was 
exercised in Australia, New Zealand, South 
and Central America, the Caribbean 
countries, Canada, Eurepe and Persia, 
Turkey, Indo- and Cochin-China, Siam, 
etc. The Argentine transport Palimmo 
on November 16th left Buenos Ayres with 
a first consignment and reached San 
Francisco about the first of the year. The 
choicest displays from three European 
expositions, one at Malmo, Sweden; one at 
Genoa, Italy, and the one at Ghent, which 
was left intact after the outbreak of the 
war, are on display at the exposition. 
As rapidly as the exhibits reached San 
Francisco they were carried by the exposi- 
tion railway and unloaded in the space 
they were to occupy. Small armies of 
workmen were engaged in constructing 
booths in the Exhibit Palaces, some of 
these being three and four story structures. 

So well was the building of the exposition 
conducted that it was ninety-eight per cent 
completed two months before its opening 
day. The vast main exhibit section was 
practically finished and the greatest interest 
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THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


was centered in the huge amusement 
section, the Zone, and in the area devoted 
to the pavilions of the nations and build- 
ings of the states. 

The exposition grounds, 625 acres in 
extent, are equal to the combined areas of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition at 
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Boston; George W. Kelham, formerly of 
Boston, but now of San Francisco; Louis C. 
Mullgardt, and many others of equal 
national fame. This commission held many 
meetings, and the final plan of grouping 
was reached after consultation with Mr. 
Edward H. Bennett, the noted expert in 
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COLONNADE, ENTRANCE OF THE COURT OF THE FOUR SEASONS 
Upon the esplanade on San Francisco harbor and screening the west facade of the Palace of Agriculture. One of 
the columns of the colonnade has been temporarily removed to permit freight trains to enter the palace 


Chicago, and the Pan-American Exposition 
at Buffalo. Through the plan by which 
the exhibit palaces are grouped, the 
buildings of the main exhibit section 
occupying the central portion of the site, 
blend together architecturally as the 
palaces of a vast oriental city. The plan 
was the outgrowth of the efforts of a com- 
mission of many of the most notable 
architects in America, who worked in free 
collaboration with their professional 
brothers abroad. Included in the personnel 
of the Commission were Messrs. McKim, 
Mead, and White; and Messrs. Carrere 
and Hastings, and the D. H. Burnham 
Company of New York; Henry Bacon of 


city planning. The plan as adopted 
presents two great charms. In the first 
place, it is not necessary to walk vast 
distances between the buildings and so 
get completely fagged out after a day of 
sight-seeing and in the second place, the 
buildings present an almost indescribable 
effect of magnificence and splendor. The 
grounds lie in the city limits of San Fran- 
cisco, just inside the Golden Gate, and 
face north on San Francisco Bay for two 
and one-third miles. Their total length is 
almost three miles, but a part of the eastern 
area is separated from the bay by the Fort 
Mason Military Reservation, beneath 
which a tunnel was recently dug, permit- 
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ting the “belt line” railroad, constructed 
y the State Harbor Commission, to enter 
the site. On the south, east and west the 
ite, which is some six feet above high tide 
nd rises gradually, is encircled by succes- 
ive ranges of hills, presenting the effect 
of enfolding walls of a vast semi- 
.mphitheater. From the bay the exhibit 
section, which occupies the center of the 
grounds, stands out in splendid contrast 
with its impressive natural setting, but with 
the bay and the lofty hills to contend 
with small or detached buildings 
would have been dwarfed by the 
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Elsinore, familiar to devotees of Shakes- 
peare as the abode of the melancholy, 
irresolute Hamlet. The Turkish pavilion, 
on the other hand, in part suggests the 
mosque of St. Sophia’s at Constantinople, 
while the Italian pavilion, which is eom- 
prised of seven inter-connected structures, 
recalls nothing more than a section of a 
charming Italian city and one really feels 
he is gaining a glimpse of the charms of 
Italy as portrayed in the late Marion 
Crawford’s works. Nothing could be of 





contrast, but not these. The walls 
if the exhibit palaces are as high 
is the average six-story city block; 
transverse naves 110 feet above 
the ground run north and south 
and east and west through the 
buildings and colossal domes and 
towers and minarets, gorgeous 
with color, rise as the domes and 
pires of a vast oriental city to 
heights of 160, 270, and 235 feet. 
There is no doubt that nowhere in 
the world at the present time is 
there such a collection of archi- 
tectural marvels to be seen as at 
San Francisco. In Paris, London, 
or Constantinople you may see 
details which will, perhaps, rival 
those in the City of Palaces at the 
Golden Gate and will, of course, 
have behind them a historic inter- 
est, but nowhere can you see so 
great a mass of architectural mar- 
vels, each equally beautiful and 
fascinating, all reproducing the 
best features of European archi- 
tecture and adapting it to the en- 
vironments, as in this stupendous 
architectural creation. 

Distinctive in their beauty and 
originality, are the wonderful 
structures on the Zone, which 
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occupies the east flank of the 
grounds, while the huge pavilions 
of the nations on the west flank, 
in their architecture, distinctive 
of the countries that they represent, 
have never been surpassed at a great 
world’s exposition. The immense Danish 
pavilion, for example, presents the archi- 
tecture of the famous Kronberg Castle at 





COLONNADE, COURT OF THE FOUR SEASONS 
Looking south from the entrance of the Court upon San Francisco 
harbor. Upon the left is the Palace of Agriculture, Panama-Pacific 


International Exposition, San Francisco, 1915 


greater fascination than the quaint oriental 
style presented in the architecture of the 
Chinese and Japanese pavilions and gar- 
dens. The Chinese pavilion suggests the 
Forbidden City, while the Japanese pavilion 
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recalls the famous temple of Kion Ka Ku 
Ji at Kioto, which is more than one 
thousand years old. Both of these struc- 
tures and their surrounding gardens were 
fashioned by native artisans brought from 
China and Japan. In both cases the 
materials, the rare shrubs and ornaments, 
were imported at a tremendous cost. The 


Imperial Government of Japan appro- 
priated six hundred thousand dollars for 
its participation and the awakening Repub- 
lic of China appropriated seven hundred 
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and fifty thousand dollars. Most of the 
great foreign pavilions do not require an 
entablature for their identification. TT! 
visitor will at once recognize the exquisit 
Netherlands pavilion as in every we) 
typical of the most interesting architectu 
of that country. Among the state buildings 
many historic structures are represente:|. 
There is the Old State House at Boston 
for the Massachusetts building; there 
the Trenton Barracks reproduced for the 
New Jersey building, and Washington’s 
old home at Mt. Vernon for t! 
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good state of Virginia. 
Altogether forty foreign natio 
and the various American stat 
and territories are represented 
the exposition, and there is 1 
doubt that this exhibition repr 
sents the greatest convocation of 
world products that has ever been 
known. In addition, many thou- 
sands of exhibitors and associa 
tions of exhibitors will take part, 
even German and English exhibi- 
tors being represented upon a 
large scale, although it will be 
recalled that Germany and Eng 
land were the two leading Euro 
pean nations that declined to par- 
ticipate officially in the exposition. 
Perhaps the most striking feat 
ure of the exposition insofar as its 
exhibits are concerned, and the 
one which distinguishes it from 
former world’s expositions is that 
nearly all the displays are of 
present-day origination. The ex- 
position celebrates a contempo- 
raneous achievement, the building 
of the Panama Canal, and all ex- 
hibits that are entered for com- 
petitive award are those that have 
been originated or produced since 
the great Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position at St. Louis ten years 
ago. Thus the exposition is in- 








PORTAL TO THE PALACE OF FOOD PRODUCTS 
This portal, probably the most modern in feeling?of any doorway 
to any of the main group of exhibit palaces, is Italian Renaissance 
in form and treatment, though much of the ornamentation is of 
more recent origin. It is sixty-six feet in height to the tip of the 
ornamentation surmounting the arch. The eagles above the line 
of the pilasters of the portal are six feet in height. The exposition 
palaces are constructed of grayish cream plaster, marked horizon- 
tally with brownish flecks in imitation of Travertine marble. The 
use of this medium confined the architects to styles developed in 


southern Europe and the Levant 


deed a vast working laboratory, a 
great world’s university exempli- 
fying the creative efforts of man- 
kind. Many of the exhibits 
have an especial interest to 
the delegates to great national 
and international congresses and 
conventions. More than three 
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ARCH OF THE RISING SUN IN THE COURT OF THE UNIVERSE 
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VAST PALACE OF EDUCATION AND SOCIAL ECONOMY 
This palace is situated on the southwest corner of the ‘“‘Walled City,” a huge central group of eight exhibit palaces 
fronting San Francisco harbor upon the north and flanked by great palaces on the east, west and south. The dor 
of the Palace of Education, in the center of the picture, is 160 feet in height and 100 feet in diameter. Upon th« 
western facade of the palace, to the left, is seen a great half dome, the “‘Dome of Philosophy,” which is one of t! 


main entrances of the palace. 


superb mosaic, and at night will be illuminated. In the southern facade of the palace, on the right of the pic 


are three beautiful Renaissance portals, original adaptions from early Italian doorways. The section of the palace 


The vault of the half dome, which reaches a height of 113 feet, is decorated with a 


opposite the one here seen encloses a portion of the great court of the Four Seasons, one of the three inner courts 
of the main group. The exhibits in the palace will embody the result of the latest social service surveys conducted 


by the United States and other governments. 


An idea of the size of this building may be gained by observing th« 


figures of men in the foreground 


hundred of these bodies, devoted to almost 
every phase of human activity, have voted 
to meet in San Francisco this year. 
Delegates to congresses interested in social 
progress and welfare-work can, for example, 
see in the Palace of Mines an exhibit three- 
fourths of an acre in extent, illustrating 
the methods by which the largest steel 
corporation in the world is caring for and 
plans to still further advance the welfare 
of its employes; in the Palace of Education 
interest is centered in the great United 
States Government exhibit; persons inter- 
ested in the agricultural development of 
the country are having an opportunity of 
learning how Argentina advances lands, 
stock, and credits to deserving settlers. 

Of special interest in connection with 
the foreign participation is the fact that 
the nations are not attempting to show 
everything that they produce, but lay 
especial emphasis upon those products in 


which they excel. In the Danish display, 
for example, are the splendid products of 
the Royal Danish porcelain factory at 
Copenhagen; Japan, in her exhaustive 
exhibit, displays the priceless works of art 
loaned by direction of the Imperial House- 
hold, and many which, if lost, could not be 
duplicated. From China there are dis- 
played rare silks, satiris, carvings, inlay 
work in the precious metals, exhibits of 
the transportation methods employed in 
the old China and the modern methods 
used in the awakening Republic. As in 
the case of the American exhibits, many 
industries are shown in operation under 
skilled workmen. Siam illustrates the 
life of its people and its progressive agri- 
cultural pursuits. New Zealand has made 
a marvelous exhibit of its rare woods, of its 
fleeces, of its superb scenic charms. A large 
number of New Zealand’s giant tree ferns 
are displayed, and there will be expounded 
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HALF DOME, COURT OF THE FOUR SEASONS 
The three figures typifying “‘rain,”’ “sunshine,” “harvest” are the works of Albert Jaegers 
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the rare delights of hunting and fishing in 
New Zealand, where stags and wild boar 
abound, and where the trout reach great 
size in the little frequented mountain 
streams. Hawaii has imported the sea 
water in which are shown live specimens 
of her wonderfully colored fish. Australia 
advertises her great mining activities, 
her agricultural and live stock interests, 
her charms for the tourist. The Argentine 


and the higher temperate valleys, has ; 
sented an unexampled exhibit of her ¢ 
and silver mines, and several huge | 
of pure gold will be shown. From So: 
Africa diamond exhibits and methods 
extraction attract the visitor. The mag: 
cent Canadian displays illustrate not o: 
her widely known agricultural wealth, | 
have portrayed the scenic charms of | 
great Dominion, of snow-clad mount 

peaks, of far-reaching forest, 
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inland lakes in chains of silver a 
rushing mountain streams. 

In connection with the mor 
serious deliberations of conv: 
tions and congresses, there will |e 
held throughout the entire period 
of the exposition a series of gr 
events, including sports and athi- 
letic events of many kinds con- 
ducted upon a scale of great mag 
nitude. The Vanderbilt Automo- 
bile Cup Race and the Grand Prix, 
the two supreme events of the 
automobile year, have been held 
upon a four-mile course, embrac- 
ing a circuit of the exposition pal- 
aces, a spectacular background 
far excelling in beauty and gran- 
deur any which Ancient Rome 
beheld during its historic chariot 
races. The Vanderbilt Cup Race 
took place February 22, and 
the Grand Prix February 27, 
1915. Great motor boats, of the 








VESTIBULE, PALACE OF MACHINERY 
The main entrance to this palace is on the west, and is com 


deep sea cruiser type, will race for 


a $10,000 prize from New York 
posed of 


three great arches extending almost the height of the building, and through the Panama Canal to the 


set between four huge columns of imitation Sienna marble. 


Within Golden Gate. A series of inter- 


the vestibule made of these three arches are other pillars of the same H . —— 
brown-red marble forming a lesser colonnade, broken by the arches national yacht Faces, im the tw cn 
connecting each entrance. The palace was designed by Clarence E. ty-one-meter class, will be held in 
Ward. Some idea of the magnificent scale can be had by compari- . : 

son with the figures in the friezes about the base of the columns. San Francisco Bay. President 


These figures are nine feet in height 


early set aside a larger sum than any ever 
appropriated by a foreign nation for 
representation in an American exposition. 
The modern cities of Argentina, the schools, 
churches, libraries, the great live stock and 
agricultural interests have been extensive- 
ly portrayed, and the mutual interests of 
South America and North America are 
emphasized in almost every conceivable 
manner. Bolivia, in addition to exhibits 
of the products of the low tropical valleys 


Wilson, Emperor William of Ger- 

many, and King George of Eng- 
land, have each offered trophies in these 
events. Swimming, water polo, fly cast- 
ing, canoeing, football, baseball and long- 
distance foot racing are included in a series 
of more than two hundred different kinds 
of contests. 

Of national interest is the greatest 
live stock show in the world’s history. 
More than one-half million dollars will 
be awarded in prizes in a continuous live 
stock exhibit. Rare and valuable breeds 
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of all kinds of stock-from distant countries 
§ the globe are here shown. Specimens 
f the Chillingham wild white cattle are 
n exhibition. With the exception of two 
specimens at the London Zoo, these rem- 
nants of an extinct species have never been 
shown outside of Chillingham Park, Eng- 
land. The cattle are pure white, with black 
noses, black tips to the ears and black 
horns. An international sheep-shearing con- 
test will [furnish one of the most unique 
exhibitions ever seen by the layman. 


OR the musical events there has been 

built by the exposition the magnificent 
Festival Palace upon the grounds. This 
is equipped with a wonderful pipe organ, 
upon which Mr. Edwin Lemare, world- 
famous organist, among other celebrities, 
will give a series of recitals. The Inter- 
national Eisteddfod will at San Francisco 
compete for $25,000 in cash prizes. More 
than twenty thousand singers will partici- 
pate in this event. The famous Salt Lake 
Mormon Choir, the deep-toned plaintive 
singers of Hawaii, and a chorus of fifty 
lay Mormon singers will take part in 
the choral events. At an expenditure of 
$1,250,000 the exposition has constructed 
a great auditorium in the civic center of 
San Francisco, which will be used by the 
great conventions and song festivals. Mr. 
and Mrs. Douglas Crane will present their 
latest terpsichorean novelty, the ‘‘Exposi- 
tion Tango;” Mr. Harry Lauder will sing 
the Exposition Ballad which he is adding 
to his repertoire, and from far-away Siam, 
twenty-two dancers of the Royal Household 
will present their fascinating steps to the 
accompaniment of the native chants. 

The amusement section of the exposition, 
the “Zone,” corresponding to the famous 
“Midway” at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago, well carries out the 
purpose of the exposition, to give every 
feature a high educational value. 

Imagine, for the purpose of illustration, 
the interest, action, and novelty of ten 
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great circuses, like Barnum and Bailey’s, 
combined into a single “greatest show on 
earth,” and presented at ten times the cost 
of the single production and an idea is’ 
gained of the originality of this section. 
A total of more than eleven millions of 
dollars has been expended in its establish- 
ment. The concessions, as these less serious 
features of the exposition are known, 
include a great open air panoramic repro- 
duction of the Yellowstone National Park, 
and a similar representation of the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona, presented by two of 
the transcontinental railways. The Grand 
Canyon concession is built upon so pro- 
digious a scale that visitors view the 
canvasses from a standard *railway coach 
running on a standard gauge track. A 
huge working model of the Panama Canal 
is so extensive that visitors seated in com- 
fortable theater chairs are carried along 
the route of the canal upon a movable 
platform and a dictaphone at the arm of 
each chair describes each scene as it 
comes into view. A novel amusement 
feature is provided by working sub- 
marine boats of sixty-five tons displace- 
ment, which operate in an artificial 
lagoon. The “‘Aeroscope,” a huge inverted 
pendulum, operating like a giant see-saw, 
with a great balancing weight on the short 
end and a car for passengers at the extrem- 
ity of its longer arm, raises sight-seers 
more than three hundred and twenty-five 
feet above San Francisco Bay, affording 
an unsurpassed view of the exposition city 
and the Golden Gate. 

Hundreds of wonderful sculptures, exqui- 
site mural paintings in colors, adorn the 
courts and the ceilings and walls of the 
colonnades in the main exhibit group. 
Millions of flowers and hundreds of rare 
trees, shrubs, and plants, many of these 
from far corners of the world, welcome with 
sweet odors and beautiful decorative tint- 
ing, form and grace all races, people and 
tongues to San Francisco and her wonder- 
ful exposition. 
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MONG many books inspired by the 
world-war now raging in Eu- 
rope, ‘““Germany’s Fighting Ma- 
chine,’’* by Ernest F. Hender- 

son, presents at least a valuable and very 
complete presentation of the organization, 
armament, personnel, force and training 
of the German army and navy, which 
would appear to be as perfect as imperious 
control, scientific organization, sanitary 
and physical development, and national 
co-operation can make them. It fully 
explains the unprecedented readiness for 
active service and the success, which, in 
spite of superior numbers, and a courage 
and purpose equal to her own, Germany 
has been able to gain and largely maintain 
possession of. 

Americans will not generally accept his 
conclusions as to the necessity of Ger- 
many’s host to invade France, to ignore 
the neutrality of Luxemburg and Belgium; 
and to visit upon their people the barbarous 
and cruel penalties which have been meted 
out to such citizens and towns as have 
dared to resist the merciless and faithless 
invader. It will be many years before 
Germany will be able to inspire confidence 
in any treaty or pledge which it is not 
wholly to her interest to observe. 

But outside of its strong pro-German 
spirit, the book is of great interest and 
value to all who wish to comprehend the 
immense changes in the art of war, and 
methods of offence and defense, now in 


*"*Germany’s Fighting Machine.” By Ernest F. 
Henderson. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. Price, $1.25 net. 
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terribly effective operation to the almost 
utter paralysis of international comity and 
commerce. The book is fully illustrated 
with many interesting pictures of the Ger 
man war machine. See “The Progress o! 
the World’s War’”’ on page 1019. 


* * * 


= compilation of a book on any on 
branch of American antiquities, even 
as referring to a scant three centuries of 
immigration and settlement, is a task of 
great magnitude. In her work on “The 
Furniture of Our Forefathers,”* Miss 
Esther Singleton has given us a book of 
855 pages and several hundred illustra- 
tions, divided into seven parts and repre- 
senting the early southern furniture in 
carved oak and walnut of the seventeenth 
century; the later southern creations in 
oak, walnut and the newly introduced ma- 
hogany; the early New England importa- 
tions and home-made designs of the 
seventeenth century; the Dutch and Eng- 
lish patterns current in New York between 
1615 and 1776, and the New England 
masterpieces, imported and home-made 
(1700-1776); the designs of Chippendale, 
Boulle or Buhl, Heppelwhite, Sheraton, 
the Adams Brothers and other English 
and French makers of the eighteenth 
century; the less florid domestic and im- 
ported furniture from 1776-1830, and the 
styles, material and upholstery of the 
nineteenth century. 


**The Furniture of our Forefathers.” , Esther 


Singleton. New York: Doubleday, Page & 


mpany. 
Price, $1.50 net. 
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To her pleasing narrative are added 
critical descriptions of the plates by Mr. 
Russell Sturgis, constituting a work for- 
merly published in two expensive volumes. 
The amateur collector will find herein 
pecimen illustrations that will enable 
him to detect imperfection, and verify or 
‘orrect his impressions as to the value 
and genuineness of offered bargains, and 
perhaps enable him to secure pieces which 
have historical and family associations 
of genuine interest and value. 


* * * 


|= surprising and humorous adven- 
tures of Alfred Hopper, who, having 
quarreled with Caroline Parfitt, gave up 
his situation, bought a yellow sheet metal 
trunk and left England for exile on the 
continent, introduce the reader to three or 
four other travelers with yellow tin trunks, 
one of whom takes passage by the same 
Calais and Dover boat with Mr. Hopper. 
Disgusted with certain French misad- 
ventures he is later returning to England 
and being swept overboard by a sea is 
bombarded with life-buoys by Hopper, 
who gives the alarm, is hustled about by 
the crew and collapses in the agonies of sea- 
sickness. When he opens his boxes, etc., 
the next morning he finds that the baggage 
master has given him ‘‘Somebody’s Lug- 
gage,”* not his own, in other words, a 
trunk belonging to a Henry Crawford, and 
later learns that owing to his own trunk 
having been left unclaimed, Alfred Hopper 
of Camberwell is reported drowned in the 
daily papers. 

A letter from certain lawyers informing 
Crawford of a great fortune awaiting him 
is found by Hopper, who goes to the office 
of Cox, Box & Beally,-but just as he is 
about to enter is dashed by a falling cab 
horse against a doorpost and is carried 
unconscious into the law office, where the 
members of the firm naturally suppose 
him to be Crawford and send him to the 
house which has so long awaited the com- 
ing heir. Here he at last recovers his 
senses and in part his memory, and for a 
few days lives in luxurious content, but is 
ousted as an imposter and has to go into 

iding. How after many adventures and 


*“Somebody’s Luggage,” 
York: John Lane Company. Price, 


By F. t Randall. New 


25 net. 
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misadventures he at last finds that Craw- 
ford fully appreciates his action in saving 
his life, and that Caroline Parfitt truly 
loves him after all, is told in a most enter- 
taining way. 

. + + 


HE terrible Franco-Prussian War of 
1870 brought forth many poems, 
books and other inspired memorials of 
that titanic struggle which destroyed the 
Napoleonic Empire, dismembered Eastern 
France, laid low at the feet of the German 
invader queenly Paris herself, and almost 
emptied the treasuries of the richest coun- 
try in Europe to liquidate an enormous 
exaction of war damages. 

“The Iron Year,’”* by Walter Bloem, 
created an immense enthusiasm in Ger- 
many, and depicts effectively the period of 
uncertainty when the Prussian king tried 
in every honorable way to avoid the war 
which Napoleon III was evidently anxious 
to enter upon. A German general, Von 
Rassow and his daughter, Marianne, and 
a handsome, brave, reckless French aide- 
de-camp, Major Francois de Ponchalon, 
are the chief characters. Infatuated by 
the passionate appeals and distinguished 
character of the Frenchman, Marianne 
compromises herself so far that her father 
drives her from home and she becomes a 
volunteer nurse in the Red Cross Service. 
The skirmishes and battles in Saarbruck, 
Metz and Strassburg are vividly de- 
scribed, and the marriage of Marianne to 
her mortally wounded French lover and 
the occupation of Strassburg by the vic- 
torious Germans form the finale of the story. 


* * * 


Dawe beautiful and accomplished daugh- 
ter of James Thurston, of the islet 
of Munia in the Fijian archipelago, 
“Marama,”{ has spent practically her 
whole girlhood and maidenhood at the 
English boarding-school from which she is 
summoned home. A pleasant voyage and 
agreeable acquaintance intensify the pleas- 
ure of a stormless voyage over tranquil 
seas,{and amid the beautiful tropical 


*“The Iron Year.” By Walter Bloem. New York: 
The John Lane Company. Price, $1.25 net. 


tMarama.” By Ralph Stock. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. Price, $1.25 net. 
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scenery of almost numberless islets and 
islands from London to Sydney, and Syd- 
ney to Taviuni, where a shore boat landed 
her to find her brother-in-law, Frank 
Maddon, awaiting her coming with his 
motor launch to take her to Munia. 
During her short stay she meets at cricket 
practice two men, Milton Craig, alias 
Templeton, and Ratu Madri, a Fijian 
chief, the latter handsome, powerful in 
body and mind, educated and refined as 
an English gentleman, yet at heart ruth- 
less, treacherous and bloodthirsty, a very 
Machiavelli on his Fijian side. Conveyed 
to Munia with a lady friend, Miss Halliday, 
Marama found worn-out and dilapidated 
buildings, a father in the last stages of 
alcoholic degeneracy, her sister Moala, 
a dark-skinned half-breed, and native to 
the core, and the realization that she, too, 
was of the half-blood, and despite her 
beauty, fairness and good-breeding, shut 
out from white society forever. 

She determines to live by herself in one 
of the native huts, but in the course of 
time, having passed through stormy epi- 
sodes of love and adventure, she finally 
returns to England, where her Fijian 
dances become the success of the season 
and lead to her reunion with Craig. 


* * * 


HE triumphs of sea-divers and experts 

in submarine engineering of today 
have immensely aided the construction of 
great public works, the deepening and 
clearing of dangerous channels, the reclam- 
ation of lost goods, and the salvage of sink- 
ing and stranded vessels, besides greatly 
increasing the returns of the pearl, coral 
and sponge fishers. 

Mr. Charles W. Domville-Fife in his 
recent volume, “Submarine Engineering 
of Today,’’* clearly and interestingly lays 
before the reader a complete description 
of the modern diver and his various forms 
of armor, including those which furnish 
their own air supply, with all the varied 
apparatus and accessories in general use. 
The devices for breathing, communicating 
and lighting and other conveniences now 
used are well illustrated and described in 


*“Submarine Engineering of Today.” By Charles 
W. Domville-Fife. Philadelphia: The J. B. Lippincott 
Company. Price, $1.50 net. 
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connection with events in which their » 
are most effective. 

The use of high explosives in submari: 
operations forms another most interest; 
chapter dealing with the demolition 
rocks and reefs and the levelling of irre): 
lar and broken surfaces for firm foun 
tions and stronger structures. A more 
spectacular operation is the destruction 
of a wreck or derelict dangerous to navi 
tion, or the cutting off of a broken secti 
to save the rest of the vessel. The salvace 
of treasure, sometimes including the return 
of millions to the owners, underwriters o1 
treasure-seekers, involves both the searc! 
for riches lost centuries ago, and for recent 
losses through modern disasters. 

The diving bell, and submarine bi 
the fighting craft with its torpedo-tube, 
and the contact and electric mines which 
lie in wait for hostile fleets, the submarine 
bells which warn fogbound ships of hidden 
reefs, or of each other, are likewise graphic 
ally discussed, explained and illustrated. 
In short, the book cannot be too strongly 
recommended to all who wish to under- 
stand the submarine engineering of today. 


* * * 


HE Russian People,’* by Maurice 
Baring, is not only instructive, it is 
entertaining as well. This book gives 
just such facts as the everyday reader is 
seeking. The four maps are excellent, 
and stimulate one’s desire for information, 
as is shown by a list of the titles: (1) 
Russia in Europe: Political Divisions; (2) 
European Russia: Distribution of Soils; 
(3) Russia, 1054 to 1240; (4) Russian 
Territorial Development, 1300 to 1911. 
The chronological list of some of the most 
important facts in Russian history at once 
creates a longing to study the book and 
learn more about this mysterious land 
of snow with its many peoples. I have 
visited Russia and twice crossed Siberia, 
and while traveling have read a number 
of books upon the great empire of the North 
but none with more pleasure and satis- 
faction than this. 
The author says, some people still have 
the idea that Siberian towns have “bar- 
baric citadels, full of hordes of spangled 


* “TheB Russian People.” 


By Maurice Baring. 
London: Methuen & Co., Ltd. 
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Tartars,” and that the country has but 
one river, of flaming naptha; that Russia 
is full of Nihilist princesses, “dressed in 
furs, even in mid-summer, who smoke 
cigarettes and conceal” about their per- 
ons “bombs of dynamite as small as bon- 
bons and as deadly as ten-inch shells.” 
\lthough picturesque in their varied cos- 
tumes, the people—Tartars, Mongols, 
Cossacks, etc.—today look peaceful and 
hard-working, and the scenery of Siberia 
reminds me of our Middle West. 

Most illuminating to one who has been 
puzzled by the contradictions in Russian 
character, is Mr. Baring’s treatment of this 
ubject. The Slav, he says, is peaceable, 
plastic, sympathetic, lacking in will- 
power and originality, but quick to as- 
similate the ideas of others. To these 
traits have been added the toughness 
and energy of the Finn, and the patience 
and stoicism developed in a country 
where man must, on the one hand, battle 
with nature in order to live at all, and oa 
the other must submit to natural forces 
against which it is useless to struggle. 
Hence the Russian “blend of roughness 
and good nature, of kindness and brutal 
insensibility.” 

The chapter on Manners and Customs 
is entertaining. The author tells of the 
peasants’ love of steam baths, of vodka 
and tea, as well as gay songs and wild 
dances. It is true that “the charm of 
Russian songs is indescribable; whether it 
is the soldiers you hear singing in chorus 
as they march or ride (for they sing as 
they ride), or a group of workmen hauling 
a rope on the banks of the Volga or in 
St. Petersburg (I have heard a beautiful 
chorus sung by workmen who were doing 
some repairs on the banks of the Moika 
canal in St. Petersburg), or a lonely voice 
coming from the village in the dark sum- 
mer nights.” 

No one who wishes to understand the 
origin of serfdom should fail to read 
Chapter Ten, on Land Tenure. “The 
most fundamental of all the political and 
social questions of the Russia of today,” 
writes Mr. Baring, “is usually the land 
question.” 

The lives of such exceptional people 
as Ivan the Terrible, Peter the Great, and 
the Great Catherine are always exciting. 
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The rivalry with Poland is described 
in a way that sheds a flood of light on the 
tangle of Polish and Russian history. 
The Poles, unlike the Russians, are ad- 
herents of the Pope. How few readers 
know that Poland was at one time in 
possession of Moscow, that it was the great 
kingdom, “‘the home of culture and in- 
tellect,”’ and that the Poles were then 
“every inch as overbearing” to their 
brother Slavs as the Russians later be- 
came towards the Poles. 

The chapter on the poet Pushkin is one 
of great interest to the student of Euro- 
pean literature. He was the national poet 
of Russia, and it is said that he “‘is as rep- 
resentative a poet as Goethe, and that 
at his best he approaches Goethe at his 
best.” 

A fact which is not generally known is 
that the average man or woman of the 
Russian middle class receives an incom- 
parably better education than the aver- 
age English man or woman of the same 
class. The great writers of Russia, how- 
ever, have not come from this middle 
class, called “‘Intelligenzia.”’ Gogol, Tol- 
stoi and Turgeniev belonged to the no- 
bility; Dostoievski came from the poorer 
nobility; and Gorky from the people. 

One must not fail to read the vital chap- 
ters on the Emancipation of the Serfs 
and the Revolutionary Movement. 

The final sections on the Greek Church 
and Religion in Russia sketch the history 
of the Eastern Church and explain that 
deep underlying feeling for religion which 
in the Russian masses is a part of their 
patriotism. 

Although the pages are packed with 
information, the author has a lightness of 
touch that makes his book extremely 
readable. 

+ * 


HEN an impecunious but handsome 
“young gentleman of few intentions 

and no private means’’ is notified by an 
irate landlady that he must pay up or get 
out, he fares forth into the streets of Lon- 
don, almost hopeless of securing money 
enough to meet this pressing need. For- 
tune favors him, however, with a strange 
adventure. He stops a runaway horse and 
saves a beautiful lady, Beatrice Blair, 
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from a great peril. When she recovers 
she permits Lionel Mortimer to accompany 
her to the theatre at which she is engaged 
as leading lady, and there he hears from 
her the remarkable story of her marriage 
to a Turkish dignitary, who, through pos- 


session of certain papers, now in charge’ 


of his English wife, is in bonds and great 
danger of scimitar or bow-string. Mor- 
timer believes her story and is engaged to 
aid her in keeping the mysterious papers 
out of the hands of the desperate govern- 
ment agents, with whom the Turkish 
ambassador, and even her own sister, 
Winnifred Arkwright (hopelessly estranged 
from a sister who has become an actress), 
are supposed to co-operate. 

There is more or less humor as the 
story of “The Gay Adventure’”* unfolds, 
and some of the situations form unexpected 
and witty surprises. The plot gradually 
reveals the purpose of an heiress-to choose 
a husband in an original way, and all 
dramatic features fade into a clever 
comedy and original courtship. 


* * * 


HE wonders of the Arabian Nights 

have largely faded into insignificance 
when compared with the practical results 
of modern science and invention. In his 
recent book on the “Romance of Scientific 
Discovery,”* Charles R. Gibson adds 
another to a series of similar volumes, 
depicting in popular phrase the remark- 
able achievements of later-day scientists, 
the conclusions of modern philosophy as 
to the planet on which we live, and the 
development of existing conditions and 
forms of life. 

More especially, of course, it deals with 
electrical energy and invention; the dis- 
coveries of microscopical and chemical 
investigation, the results attained after 
ages of astronomical, geological and medi- 
cal observation and experiment, and the 
remarkable results secured by modern 
scientists, not only through independent 
discoveries, but by following with immeas- 
urably superior apparatus and resources 


*“The Gay Adventure.” By Richard Bird. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. Price, $1 26 net. 

*“The Romance of Scientific Discovery 
Charles R. Gibson. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Company. Price, $1.50 net. 


By 
5 5 4 


BOOKS OF {THE MONTH 


the brilliant but feeble suggestions an.1 
speculations of the geniuses of a remo! 
past and less favorable environment. 

While the author expressly and forcil) 
repels the idea that his work is in any way 
a complete exposition of his subject, andi 
plainly shows the reader that no one savant 
can even hope to completely master + 
modern scope of a single science, he |} 
undoubtedly given to the average reader 
and student a work which will lead him 2 
long way into the Arcana of modern 
knowledge. 


* * * 


T is one of those little volumes that you 

can slip in your pocket and read going in 
on the train from a suburb, but it contains 
all the thought of a three volume novel 
The title is “Waking Up Bolton”* and the 
book was written by William Ganson 
Rose of Cleveland. It is right in line 
with a number of other books he has pub- 
lished—“The Ginger Cure,” “Putting 
Marshville on the Map” and “Success 
in Business.”” But “Waking Up Bolton” 
not only deals with modern up-to-date 
advertising succinctly and strongly and 
is complete in itself, but there is a plot 
quite as attractive as that of one of Wins- 
ton Churchill’s soul-stirring romances. 
The scene opens with John Hancock 
Barker receiving a letter announcing the 
coming of Ralph Bolton, the son of a 
friend. After he runs through the classi- 
fied directory to see what profession or 
trade he would like to take up he finds 
none that he wishes to follow; so John 
Hancock Barker sends him to Tom Jenks 
of the Athletic Club who finds him in 
good condition physically, but cannot 
make out what vocation he would be good 
for. From there he is sent to call on the 
fiancee of Barker, who is to share in the 
investment of “Waking up Bolton.” 
With the deft skill of an artist Mr. Rose 
develops his story of “the raw material,” 
as it progresses, gains in ambition, and 
finally becomes the finished product. 
It is a story of inspiration, full of clever 
humor and one of those prized little books 
that one feels like talking about with others. 


es ~~ * “Waking Up Bolton.” By William Ganson Rose. 
New York: Du field & Company. Price, $0.50 net. 
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ATURDAY afternoon after all 

the office and factory force 

have gone is “waste basket” 

F afternoon. The accumulated 

circulars, posters and 

booklets that come in 

* Zi with the green one-cent 

Ee * stamps that have been 

put aside for other mail, lie on the corner 
of the desk. When all is quiet and all is 
still—the humble messengers of trade are 
taken up and the waste basket brought 
nigh at hand. It is marvelous how this 
cast-off circular matter proves a “bank 
shot” in suggesting ideas, that may not 
have any direct relation to the circular, 
but the ideas grow somehow as the results 
of the gray matter used by others in seeking 
customers is studied. The announcement 
may not have anything in it that appeals 
to the one perusing it, but it may suggest 
something else that creates another con- 
sumer of printing. The circular mail has its 
place in every well-regulated office, and in 
some instances receives more thoughtful 
consideration than the hastily-read and 
quick-lunch reply to a letter, insistent tele- 
gram or telephone message. In the circular 
matter are- usually .disclosed names and 
addresses of those seeking a hearing. The 
idiosyncrasies and personnel of advertis- 
ing experts are often reflected more clearly 
in the printed matter sent out by the man 
who feels that he has a real idea, than in 
much other advertising copy. This is the 
opportunity to exploit some erratic notion 
to the consumer or the bumptious idea of 
an artist—everybody is doing something. 
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Circulars and printed matter may fill the 
waste basket, but before doing so tell their 
story, and leave a Saturday afternoon 
impress that is ripe for Sunday reflections. 
By the way, it might be remarked that one 
of the best equipped model shops in the 
country is the Chapple shop, and we are 
doing all sorts of poster and circular work. 
Send in for an estimate for the job if you 
have a notion or an idea that you want to 
use to make a Saturday afternoon sug- 
gestion with a punch in it. The accumu- 
lated circular matter of the week is like 
the books, laid aside in the hurry of the 
office, that you are going to “take home” 
and read, and join the children in their 
week-end “home lesson.” Don’t overlook 
the humble but ever-blooming circulars 
scattered by the wayside in the highways 
of trade that keep on hunting customers 
for you while you sleep. 


* * * 


FYEN an editor finds a gleam of humor 
now and then in his routine, in pre- 
paring month by month something that he 
hopes will interest the readers who are 
sending in renewals and subscriptions, and 
saying pleasant things in their letters. 
Some time ago a letter was written to 
Colonel Opie Read, the famous “Arkansaw 
Traveler,” asking him to write an article 
about his old friend Colonel William 
Visscher, the two having been inseparable 
companions for many years. You will 
observe that I say “Colonel.” Both were 
born in Kentucky—“nuf ced?” By a 
singular coincidence a letter was also 
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written to Colonel Visscher, requesting him 
to write an article on Colonel Opie Read. 
They both responded with alacrity, de- 
lighted with the opportunity of paying a 
tribute to a friend before he passed be- 
yond. As coy as two schoolgirls with 
their love letters, this was one secret each 
kept from the other. Colonel William 
wanted to surprise Colonel Opie, and 
Colonel Opie felt the same way—and 
thereby hangs the kernel of this plot— 
bang! that pun is punctured. Each wished 
to write an encomium on his friend that 
would make at least one Kentucky colonel 
immortal—and now for the mortal combat 
of mutual admiration. 


LET’S TALK IT OVER 


sitting in his easy chair while Colo: 
Visscher is telling him for the hundred 
time one of his inimitable western stor 
The annals of contemporary Americ: 
literature and the Chicago Press Ch 
would be incomplete without a sketch 
these two old comrades, authors, orator 
poets and raconteurs or whatever you ma‘ 
call them in English. The world will | 
lonely indeed when it cannot have a st 
from Colonel Opie Read or his companio 
in wit, humor and pathos, the cow! 
colonel, William Visscher. That they 1 
live long in the radiant comforting glow 
the Press Club hearth is but the echo of 1 
wish of all who have read the inimitah! 


A MODERN DAMON AND PYTHIAS 
Colonel William Visscher and Colonel Opie Read enjoying a little chat in the literary precincts of the 
Chicago Press Club 


They gathered their material, and sent 
it in, asking especially that the subject 
dissected be kept in ignorance of the little 
character study until it should appear in 
the NATIONAL. The request was respected, 
and what a surprise the appearance of 
these sketches in the current number will 
be to these two conniving literary colonels! 
It is interesting to look upon the picture of 
the stalwart form of Colonel Opie Read, 


lines which they have penned, covering 
varied and wide experiences and typifying 
in themselves two strong and pre-eminent 
types of the literature of their day and 
generation. 


* * 


HE series of articles on ‘“‘The Making 
of a Citizen,” the first of which ap- 
pears in the current issue, deals with the 
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nditions on the East Side in New York 

ty, the life story of the boys and girls 

that section, and the efforts they are 

aking themselves and which are being 
nade for them to improve their condition 
nd create the best type of citizenship. 

As an attorney-at-law, practicing among 
these people, the author, Clarice Baright, 
is in a position to write with understanding 
nd authority. She has lived among 
them, and has been the confidante of their 
joys and sorrows and probably better than 
most writers before. the public today, 
knows the heart throbs of this East Side 
The work going on there is an important 
not only affecting the city of New 
York, but valuable as an object lesson to 
every city in the country. The first 
article describing the Juvenile Police 
Force will be read with keen interest by 
all who are’ interested in the development 
of boys’ work anywhere. 


one; 


* * * 


URELY the world owes a great debt to 
those hero-doctors who have given 
their lives and sympathy so greatly to the 
alleviation of the ills of suffering humanity. 
Night and day are alike to them. - Their 
lives may be spent in some quiet country 
towns in patient attendance on the sick, 
and where rich and poor alike utter a bless- 
ing as they pass. Or in some great city, 
where the skilled surgeon, chosen because 
he alone can perform a delicate operation, 
gives back the precious life of some loved 
one to those who hold it dearer than their 
own. From the cradle to the grave, where 
can we find a truer friend than the doctor, 
who, in fair weather and foul, at whatever 
inconvenience to himself, attends us in our 
sickness, and when “times are hard” so 
often gives men of his best and foregoes 
his just reward. How many a poor patient 
has been given renewed life and health, 
through the unselfish devotion of one of 
these true knights of medicine, only the 
angels who number good deeds remember. 
Amid memories of the ever-receding 
days of childhood, many of us can call to 
mind the good family doctor. What a 
hero he was in our childish eyes. Surely 
he was all-powerful, for he and mother 
knew just what to do for us when we felt 
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sick and never ceased caring for us until 
we were out romping and playing again 
with the other children. Perhaps he 


thought in our later days of strength and 
health we had forgotten his kindly ministra- 
tions, but such kindly acts will always 
linger in our minds, as a welcome relief 


Photo by Joel Feder 


CLARICE BARIGHT 
Author of “Citizens in the Making,” in this issue of 
the Natronau. As an attorney practicing among the 
residents of the East Side, Mrs. Baright has acquired 
a deep understanding of their life 


from vexations and harassing thoughts 
just as the gentle summer rain is grateful 
to the flowers after a hot dusty day. 


* * * 


1 other night I chanced to drop in 
at a dinner of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. Gathered together here were 
fifty young men actuated with the earnest 
desire to study, and better themselves in 
business and social life. Literature is 
sent them every month, and they read the 
concentration of thought along the lines 
that have established success and progress 
in business as well as in government. 
The more one studies the life and career 
of Alexander Hamilton, the more in- 
debted one feels to him for the great system 
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of government which he helped to found. 
At the meeting that night I chanced to 
hear two talks strangely in contrast with 
one another. 

One was by Charles E. Murnan, Secre- 
tary of the United Drug Company—a 
simple recitation of brass-tack experience, 
yet glowing with humor, sympathy and 
inspiration. This young man from Vir- 
ginia has had a remarkable career, and 
when he told the story 
of his organization, it 
seemed like a romance, 
although apparently 
simple in the extreme. 
He dealt with the great 
problem of salesmanship, © 
and he contended that it 
was something more 
than an element of suc- 
cess—it was the basic 
spirit of the organization 
wherein every person in 
that organization was es- 
sentially a salesman, and 
the truth was usually 
that there were a greater 
percentage of non-suc- 
cessful than of successful 
salesmen. It was just a 
talk and friendly chat, 
and dealt with the ever- 
present problem of how to bring about a 


better adjustment of the distribution of - 


goods—the tabloid philosophy of today— 
and the conversation was full of practical 
common sense. Almost every sentence 
and epigram was the result of tested ex- 
periments dealing with those subtle things 
that cannot be analyzed by measure or 
weight—the human equation. He em- 
phasized the way in which its people 
make the success of an organization— 
each one doing his or her part, assuming 
a certain amount of responsibility and 
exercising all the initiative power. within 
themselves. 

He sat down amid thunderous applause 
and a round-faced, happy-looking fellow— 
J. W. McColl of the Cash Register—was 
introduced. He insisted on using the black- 
board, which reminded us of the old school- 
days, and he began telling about the signs 
he saw on the chimneys and fences and 
other places when he went to Dayton, 





CHARLES E. MURNAN 
Secretary of the United Drug Company 
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Ohio, and he wrote them down. It was ‘he 
philosophy of John H. Patterson and he 
told us how much that meant. 

Mr. McColl explained why two saies- 
men of the same firm should never <all 
on the same customer, and how the custo- 
mer resented being outnumbered. He 
also explained why it was not well to stand 
up and look down at a man, and emphia- 
sized his reasons for sitting and lookin 
the customer in the e: 
The experience of years 
thus imparted was in- 
deed wonderful, and how 
interesting it was to a 
gathering of young men 
who are taking up the 
work of salesmanship. It 
impressed me how much 


good it would do if n 
who were successful 
any line of work wou! 
spend some time in tcll- 
ing others about it. | 
always think every time 
I make an address be- 
fore people that I have 
gained much more than 
I was able to give. How 
fortunate we would be 
if we had some of the 
ardor of the scientist and 
expert, who will labor and steadfast pur- 
pose for months just to wrest a secret from 
nature, and then are willing to share it with 
the world without thought of reward or 
credit, other than the knowledge that 
they are creating something worth while. 
We ought to like to do things. A child 
builds up blocks and knocks them down 
in order to build them over again, and yet 
we feel that when some of our larger 
blocks of plans are knocked down that we 
have met with a great misfortune. There 
is only one thing to do, and that is build 
them over again. 
7 * * 


1 
1 
i 


N the-Granite Monthly (November-Dec- 
ember, 1914) is an interesting notice 
about Major John Proctor Thompson, U.S. 
A. (retired), who died at Hotel Sutter, San 
Francisco, California, October 13, 1914. He 
was born July 22, 1845, in Andover, N. H., 
son of Joseph Thompson, a prominent 
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itizen of Andover and Merrimack County, | 


ind of Lucinda Gould (Proctor) Thomp- 
son, a native of Henniker, and a woman 
of unusual gifts and excellence. His grand- 
father, Benjamin Thompson of Woburn, 
Mass., had come at an early day to New 
Hampshire. He was a cousin of Benjamin 
Thompson, Count Rumford, and they were 
boys together in Woburn. But Major 
Thompson was indifferent to reflected 
honors, and when a friend once offered 
him a rare old “Life’’ of Count Rumford, 
he looked at the book a moment and then 
said, “‘Thank you, but I don’t care about 
the old fellow. Give it to someone else.” 

Through his mother he was a great, 
great-grandson of Captain Jonathan Pres- 
cott of Hampton, N.H., who commanded 
a company in Sir William Pepperell’s 
regiment at the Siege of Louisburg, in 
1745, and lost his life there. 

He was a slip of a boy, in school, when 
the Civil War broke out. His father had 
died in March of that year—and he eagerly 
enlisted in the New Hampshire Cavalry 
where his superior horsemanship made 
him welcome in spite of his youth. He 
served through the war, was promoted to 
a lieutenancy, and when the conflict was 
over was admitted to the regular army, 
with the same rank, and served for many 
years in Montana and other places in the 
far West. All this time he was in General 
Sheridan’s command. Sheridan, speak- 
ing of him in Chicago some time after the 
war, and referring to his daring and effi- 
ciency said, “‘ He was in the van in every en- 
gagement,” and, alluding to his later ac- 
quaintance with him, Sheridan added: 
‘He is the most careless of his personal 
comfort of any one I ever knew. Not 
long ago he was with me in a ride in Wy- 
oming. It was bitterly cold—a terrible 
north wind was blowing—and the country 
was the roughest. We didn’t get into the 


Fort till late at night and I was completely 


knocked up. The next morning about ten 
o’clock I was limping across the enclosure 
when I saw him coming slowly toward me, 
and I thought to myself, now anybody 
else would have something sharp to say 
about our ride; but, instead of com- 
plaints, he just touched his cap, and said, 
‘Good morning, General,’ and limped on. 
That was his way.” 
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But hardships and exposures had told 
on his health, and years ago he became 
such a sufferer from rheumatism that he 
asked to be retired from active service. 
Since then, with summers often passed in 
Andover, he had spent his time in Cali- 
fornia, or at Hot Springs, Arkansas, or 
Bermuda—wherever he could be most 
comfortable—and for two years past had 
lived in San Francisco. His circle of 
friends was large and many of those of the 
army were at his funeral, and a goodly 
number at the cremation which followed it. 





-C.H.Grabill 
MAJOR JOHN P. THOMPSON 


His ashes will be returned to his native 
town to rest amid the scenes that he loved. 

Major Thompson was never married. 
He was rather reserved in manner except 
when he was entirely at home; he never 
exploited himself and seldom alluded to his 
army experiences although he always wore 
his Loyal Legion Button. He had a keen 
wit and a rich sense of humor, enjoyed 
books and quiet games, and was a gener- 
ous, unfailing friend. He loved moun- 
tains and a free, outdoor life, and was 
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accustomed to spend days at the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona on his journeys to and 
from California, but no mountain was 
ever quite so beautiful in his eyes as his 
native Kearsarge. 


*” * x 


RE you following the fortunes of Bart, 
the strong political boss in the story 

by an anonymous contributor, which be- 
gan in the February NATIONAL? The plot 
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—in the mesh of politics? Watch for the 


‘April instalment. 


* ~ * 


HE new head of the Mormon Church at 

Salt Lake City is Frederick M. Smit! 
a man in middle life, with a thoughtful, 
strong personality, simple in his tast¢ 
and earnest in his ideals. He has a firm 
belief that the religious body of his church 
has a mission that is not well known, and 
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thickens. Bart gradually changes from the 
happy lover to the busy man of affairs. 
Elbert, the young country lad who went to 
the great city of Chicago to make his way 
in life, becomes a lawyer and wins his 
first case in court, while Agnes, the brave 
little woman with her high ideals of home 
and honor, sees her bark of happiness 
drifting dangerously near the shoals, be- 
cause her erstwhile devoted husband, fol- 
lowing the beckoning will o’ the wisp of 
politics, gives more and more of the time 
that she feels should be hers, to the pur- 
suit of his ambition to rule over men. 
There, too, is Mrs. Daniels, insinuatingly 
charming and suave in her manners, who 
lures Bart on to the attainment of his de- 
sires, meanwhile, woman of the world that 
she is, satisfying her own ambitions. 
What will become of them all, involved 
as they are—the willing and the unwilling 


that it has been obscured and misunder- 
stood by the unhappy notoriety of the 
Salt Lake polygamists. 

The death of Joseph Smith, president 
for fifty-four years of the “reorganized 
church of Jesus Christ of latter-day saints,” 
recalls the fact that there was a time when 
he and his followers opposed the Salt 
Lake Mormons in vigorous religious de- 
nominational campaigns. They believed 
in the book of Mormon, dissenting only 
from Brigham Young’s “subsequent reve- 
lation,” authorizing plural marriages. 

It is a curious fact that the influence of 
these Mormons was thrown actively 
against Senator Reed Smoot at the time 
of his trial before the United States Senate. 
Later Mr. Smith became an enthusiastic 
supporter of the young Senator who had 
dared to stand out for his convictions in 
the discussion of church matters. 
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oO. half a million people in the 
United States today possess and are 
reading books that were made up of con- 
tributions of prose, poetry and song sent 
in by readers of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 
The making of these books was an educa- 
tion in itself, and strongly demonstrated 
that wholesome, sane, old-fashioned com- 
mon sense lies throughly entrenched 
in the hearts of the American people. The 
success which these books have attained 
is gratifying to the hearts of the publisher, 
and is daily attested by the receipt of 
letters of commendation, not only in 
regard to the books but also respecting 
the magazine: 

Ellis D. Robb of Eldora, Iowa, writes: 

Please permit me to congratulate you upon 


the last number of the NaTronaL—one of 
the best ones I’ve read. 


And from the faraway State of Wash- 
ington, F. W. Culbertson sends on his 
commendation: 


I received the book “HEART THROBS”’ 
Volume Two, and it is as good as Volume 
One. I like the NaTionaL MaGazineE O.K., 
none as interesting for me. 


Peary, too, enjoys the NATIONAL, and 
writes from the Army and Navy Club: 
Thanks for January number of your maga- 


zine. Am always glad to see the NATIONAL 
or hear from you. 


The musicians are coming to, the front 
with words of commendation for “HEART 
Soncs.” Here is a bit of sentiment from 
Frank P. Sibley of the Boston Globe: 


I got your “HEART SoncGs”’ book on time 
As you know, I am more or less a musician, 
and also I am the farthest possible from ac- 
knowledging anything like sentimentality in 
my own cto Beg -up. On the face of it, I should 
have said that any book called ‘HEART 
Soncs” would have appealed to any other 
man in the world more than it would to me. 
Consequently, it was with a good deal of 
astonishment that I found myself reading 
that book with as vivid an interest as if it 
had been an exciting novel. I desire to con- 
fess to you that many of the old songs gave 
me the same sort of thrill which I had ex- 
perienced at great musical events. It is a 
wonderful book and I already treasure it 
more than I can tell you. 


Praise from the pen of William Edward 
Ross in the morning mail helped us to start 
the day right. He says: 


I have often wondered what it was that 
first attracted me to the NATIONAL and to- 
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day, when I read your ‘“‘Let’s Talk It Over” 
department, I found the answer; found it in 
what you wrote about the school children 
visiting your plant. 

The secret, I believe, is your fellowship, 
the big brother spirit with which you are en- 
dowed, which links you to your readers. 

The NATIONAL is a “homey” sort of maga- 
zine. To read it and to imbibe its spirit is 
to feel that we are all, the editors, readers and 
contributors, just a big family gathered in 
front of the (open fire-place in our family sit- 
ting room, “‘cozy and comfy,” talking over 
the things we each like and enjoy, because 
we are kin in spirit if not in flesh. 

That is why the NATIONAL is always wel- 
come to me and why I look forward to its 
appearance. It is this attribute that makes 
it different from, and better than the so- 
called ‘‘popular” magazines. 

What you wrote about cleaning out your 
desk appealed to me. How often do we in 
cleaning out, not only the pigeon holes in 
our desk but the pigeon holes of memory, find 
stored therein some old memorandum or 
little remembrances that open wide the flood 
gates and link us to the better things of life. 
Keep up your good work. You are making 
a magazine of which to be proud. Personally 
I’m proud of it and of you. 


* * * 


N renewing their subscriptions the Na- 

TIONAL MAGAZINE readers have a most 
gratifying habit of making suggestions as to 
what they would like to see in the maga- 
zine. One reader insists that he would like 
to see little ‘‘tid-bits” of fun gathered into 
one page, not the ready-made fun of the 
professional humorist, but those little 
things that touch the tickle-bone of the 
readers of other papers and publications— 
“just pass along the ‘joaks’”’ he concludes 
with the last word in quotations. 

So we have decided to have a symposium 
of fun made up of contributions from the 
people—just as “HEART THROBs’’ repre- 
sents the favorite contributions of fifty- 
two thousand people in prose and verse. 
The aforesaid reader made good on his sug- 
gestion and sent in four or five jokes that 
sparkled like sapphire—and only two were 
of a vintage that required the observance 
of waste basket obsequies. 

Send in jokes of from six to ten lines; 
anything that makes you burst out in 
laughter as you read along—together with 
your name and address. You know an 
editor thinks he has a brain-box which is 
a clearing house, and what is said to him 
goes in one ear and out the other. This is 
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easy, because the ears are opposite, but 
when he sees a thing, it goes on direct and 
strikes the back of the head—then it stays 
there. 

If the NATIONAL MAGAZINE does not 
satisfy you for the coming year, I am going 
to shift some of the responsibility back on 
the readers. It may require two minutes 
and a two-cent stamp now and then to 
help me, but won’t that stamp prove a 
good investment if you put something in 
the magazine that you want to get before a 
large number of people? Well, then, get 
busy on the funny clippings. Keep them 
crisp and short, and we will- have a page 
entitled, “The Jokers’ Waste Basket.” 
However, you must remember that noth- 
ing will ever be printed in the NATIONAL 
that you would hesitate to hand to your 
mother, sister, wife or sweetheart. Good 
fun must be wholesome. Now I hope the 
readers won’t all laugh at once when they 
read our initial attempt to launch in the 
field of tickle-weed and feathers. We'll 
mark the goods “fun” all right, and try 
it on our undertaker friend down the 
street, who has never yet been caught in 
the act of smiling, even when George Ade’s 
ancient fables were tried as a last resort. 
Now laugh, will you? Tickle yourself if 
all else fails. 


* * * 


‘Two years ago a French engineer dredg- 
ing in the Bay of Ste. Vaast off the 
Isle of Tatihou in northeastern France, 
found two bars of silver bearing the date 
of 1692, in which year Admiral de Tour- 
ville’s splendid French fleet was defeated 
by the combined English and Dutch fleets 
off Cape La Hogue in a battle lasting 
from May 19 to May 24, 1692, inclusive. 
The losses to the French included the 
Admiral’s flagship Soleil Royal, said to 
be the most powerful man-of-war then 
built, and the Aimirable and Triomphant, 
burned by the English early in the action; 
six others, were burned and sunk close 
to the Island of Tatihou, where the 
principal fighting took place. Seven 
men-of-war took refuge under the guns 
of Fort La Hogue, but were finally 
sunk. Thus thirteen out of the sixteen 
great men-of-war, constituting the line of 
de Tourville’s fleet, mounting 1,086 guns, 
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and manned by 8,350 men, were destroyed 
in the roadstead of La Hogue and 
the open sea beyond. ‘ 

Now the French government offers to 
contract with responsible parties for the 
salvage of these vessels destroyed over 
two centuries and more ago, the govern- 
ment to have one-fifth of any treasures 
recovered and the right to buy at a fair 
valuation any objects of historical interest. 

Judging from the condition of French 
cannon, lost in Louisburg harbor in 1745 
or 1758, the guns, anchors, etc., of the 
great Armada must have turned to rust 
or at best are breaking into scales and 
shard of worthless metal. Most of the 
vessels sunk in the main battle are buried 
in the sand, but the timbers of the Terri- 
ble and the anchor of the Magnifique are 
said to be still dangerous to navigators 
and annoying to fishermen. 

The results of these operations will be 
awaited with great interest, as it is be- 
lieved that little or no booty fell into the 
hands of the victor, so sudden and com- 
plete was the destruction of the French 
fleet. 


* * * 


| ae a long time I have had in mind 
running a series of stories touching 
the graphic and vivid incidents in our 
country’s life—something that would make 
the dull history lesson more interesting 
to the students of the school and awaken 
the dormant interest of the older folks 
in historical happenings. American his- 
tory from the time of the Revolution is 
full of interesting legends that have not 
been included in the average history 
written mainly for information. 

With the perspective of one hundred 
years many incidents of the important 
and critical battles that shaped the des- 
tiny of the country come to light, and 
after a thorough search in the libraries 
we have prepared a collection of side- 
lights in American history that will have 
the compelling interest of dramatic fiction. 

What the Natrionat stands for is the 
National idea, inspiration, and information 
concerning the nation in its success, and 
readers may suggest from any old volume 
incidents that may have a part in the 
romance of our national history. 
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LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


Foe the Little Helps found suited for use in this department we award siz months’ 
subscription to the National Magazine. If you are already a subscriber, your subscrip- 
tion must be paid in full to date in order to take advantage of this offer. You can then 
either extend your own term or send the National to a friend. If your Little Help does not 
appear it is probably because the same idea has been offered by someone before you. Try 
We do not want cooking recipes unless for a new or uncommon dish. Enclose 
stamped addressed envelope if you wish us to return or acknowledge unavailable offerings. 











KITCHEN HELPS 
BY MRS. F. W. L. 


Make a bag of cretonne, or denim to hold 
the rolling pin; hang it over the kitchen table, 
and beside it hang another bag made of the 
same material, in which have pieces of old 
linen or cotton about two inches square, to 
be used for greasing cake and pie tins when 
baking. Make the first mentioned bag the 
size and length of the rolling pin, open at 
the bottom, with just space enough for the 
handle to go through; at the top have draw- 
strings to draw tightly about the handle 
and Sone out dust. The second bag is made 
by cutting a strip of material five inches wide 
and fifteen inches long, hem across one end 
and sew up to form a pocket six inches deep; 
then double the other end on wrong side and 
sew up, turn, and you will have a pointed 
flap for the pocket hem sides and across the 
end, draw flap through a brass ring so flap 
covers top of bag. Fasten the ring securely, 
and hang by the rolling pin. 

Have somewhere handy in the kitchen a 
scrap basket or bag to hold some old news- 
papers, that may be used to good advantage 
to rub off the stove, remove grease that may 
have gathered on the dishpan, and for many 
other purposes. 


Uses of Plaster of Paris 


When troubled by rats in house or barn, 
take plaster of Paris one part, and two parts 


cornmeal, mix thoroughly and place in dish 
near rat hole; keep everything else in the 
shape of food well covered; also have a pan 
of water convenient to furnish the rodents 
drink; the plaster hardens in the rat's stom- 
achs, and death follows. We rid ourselves 
of rats in our barn a year ago by this means. 

Plaster of Paris and confectioner’s sugar 
in equal parts, placed in saucers where 
roaches and water bugs congregate, will 
quickly put an end to the pests; water must 
be placed near the plaster and sugar. 


SWEET POTATOES 
BY MRS. B. B. H. 


Boil tender (first peel the potatoes), ten 
minutes before done, drain most of the water 
off and add one-half cup sugar, one-quarter 
cup butter; cook to dissolve thoroughly the 
sugar and butter. 

Serve hot; pour the syrup formed from the 
sugar and butter over the potatoes. 

Rice Porridge 

One-half pound of rice put into three 
quarts boiling water. Let stand till soft like 
jelly; add one-quarter pound oatmeal (soaked 
in water previously), one-half ounce butter, 
salt and pepper to taste. Stir well together 
and boil. Add more water as needed as the 
water boilsaway. This is excellent child-food 
also well liked by grownups. So easy to make 
for supper. 
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SAUSAGE IN SEVERAL WAYS 
BY MRS. C. V. H 

Take a tablespoon of mashed potato, and 
form into shells Press an uncooked sausage 
on each—brush with beaten egg; set on a 
greased pan and place in a hot oven for fifteen 
minutes, when potato will be brown, and the 
sausage cooked. Place on a platter when 
ready to serve, and place sprigs of parsley or 
watercress around 

Brown sausages and place on a warm 
platter, in the meantime having sliced several 
apples without peeling; fry in the same pan 
in which the sausages were warmed, in the 
grease remaining. Toss about ten minutes 
until tender. Heap in the center with 
sausé Be about and pour over all a little gravy, 
made by pouring a little water in the pan 
after the a pples are removed. 

Brown the sausages and then rub shredded 
cabbage, seasoned with salt, celery, and 
mayonnaise. Serve little pork sausages with 
macaroni and chees« 

Baked Apples 

When baking apples put in a pan and pour 
a little hot water over them; then stir a 
little cinnamon, one fourth teaspoonful mixed 
with sugar; pour this over each one and let 
them bake twenty minutes. 


PREVENT LAMPS FROM SMOKING 
BY F. M. B 

Soak the wicks in strong vinegar for a few 
hours, letting them dry before using. Wicks 
thus prepared are smokeless, at the ordinary 
height above the burner. 

To Remove Panes of Glass 

An easy, and withal, safe method, of 
removing panes of glass from a window is 
to apply soft soap to the putty. Within a 
few hours the putty will become sufficiently 
soft to be cut with a knife without danger of 
breaking the glass 


A PLACKET HELP 


BY MRS. F. W. D 


Sew a hook and eye at the bottom of your 


skirt placket, press them together firmly with 
an iron, and you will have no trouble because 
of the placket ripping or tearing 
An Aid to Memory 
When laying articles away for future use, 
write the name and place on a card kept for 
that purpose, and hang in a convenient place 
By referring to the card when wanted, you 
will save time as one’s memory often fails 


FOR THE CHICKEN RAISER 
BY J. E.B 
When setting a hen mark the date you set, 
on the eggs; it is quite convenient. 
the same day they are laid hatch 
three days earlier than otherwise 


Eggs set 


two or 
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CREAM PUFFS 
BY C. B.S 

Boil a cup of water. Add to it one-h; 
cup of butter and then a cup of flour, stirrin 
vigorously. Remove from the heat and whe 
cold add four eggs one at a time, beating a 
the time. Bake half an hour in ge m pan 
When cold slip open and fill with custar 
Dust all over with powdered sugar and 
possible, in making them, use pastry flour 
To make the custard I heat very hot one cu 
of milk, one tablespoon butter, one-half « 
sugar, and one tablespoon cornstarch. R: 
move from heat and beat in two whole egg 
and vanilla to flavor 

No one need be afraid of success in tryin, 
this simple but sure recipe 


Rhubarb Jam 
Rhubarb makes excellent jam by addin 
lemons and oranges to give flavor. It is fin 
canned with dried raspberries for winter pic 
Also good with raisins or figs 


TO GET RID OF ANTS 
BY A. B. D. 

A quick and easy way to rid yourself 
ants is by the use of camphor balls. I heard 
of — camphor gum, but having a quantity 
of balls for closet use, I put them in the 
pantry where the ants had begun to bother, 
and I have had no further trouble with then 

Inexpensive Baby Bloomers 

For baby’s bloomers I take the ready-mad 

child’s drawers at ten cents a pair, turn np 
ioe m and run in rubber. These are not a 
full as ordinary bloomers, look trim, and ar 
a great saving of time and labor. 


TO REMOVE IRON-RUST 
BY N. F. W 

A quick method of removing iron-rust 
from cloth is to moisten the rust spot witl 
a strong solution of oxalic acid, and then hold 
the spot in the steam of a boiling tea-kettle 
for a few seconds, when the spot will dis- 
appear. The cloth should then be rinsed in 
warm water to remove the acid. Another 
safe, but slower way is to saturate the iron- 
rust with lemon juice and salt and lay in the 
bright sun. This may require repeating, but 
if the sun shines directly on the spot it will 
fade away 


TO STERILIZE WATER 
BY MRS. L. H. P. 

The juice of one small lemon will sterilize 
a glass of water in a half hour. Remember 
this if you’re not sure of your drinking water 
and have no way to boil it 

A little common baking soda dissolved in 
the water for cleaning the teeth will whiten 
-_ teeth, correct the acidity of the mouth 

nd prevent tarter forming 





